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PREFACE. 


In the pre!>cnt volume arc im luded three distinct subjects: Hilumens, 
(inelu(linj4 Aromatic Tlydroi arlH)n> and I'licnols), Aromalu At id", 
and Kxplosivcb. The last-mentioned article would have been per- 
haps more in place had it followed Cellulose or (llycerin. When one 
considers, however, the fact tha t under the heading; of J‘a- 

])losives are utterly distimt fromYlKtcof/'cllulose or (llyterin, tin- 
convcnieiKc in book-making in this (ase may be allowed to lake 
prei edem e. 

'I’he editors desire to acknowledge llieir indebtedness to Air. F. Ic 
Dodge, formerly of rhiladoiphia, now' residing in (1ii(ago; to Mr 
Ivlwin NT. (diame, chemist of the Reading Coal and Iron (hnn- 
])any, Poltsville, Pa., and to Air. C. ('. '!'utweiler, (hemisl of the 
Ihiilid (ias Improvement Companv, Phihulelphia, for their kind 
assistance in matters j)ertaining to i)it( h tests, (reosote oils, and gas 
tars, respectively. 

Considerable matter pertaining to asphalt speciru ations and tests 
is taken from the publh ations of Air. ('lifford Khhardson, of the 
New Vork 'Testing Laboratories, New York City. 'These are quoted 
(juite ol length, as the e.Kact adherence to these tests (as in many 
other instances) i', absolutely necessary to obtain uniform results. 

In accordance willi the carefully jirefcired plan for the series, all 
parts of the book have been revised by tiiose whose practical ex¬ 
perience qualifies them to speak with authority. 

Dr. Letfmann has found it impossible, owing to the pressuie of 
many outside matters, to continue as American editor of the series 
and at the same time prepare those articles for which he has become 
responsible. Ills editorial work wall, therefore, in the future be 
assumed by Air. Samuel S. Sadtler, of Phila(U“!j)hia. 

'The same system of abbreviation has been followed in this volume 
as in the preceding ones and is largely self-explanatory. In some 
places reference is made to solutions of the United States Pharma- 
vii 
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cojKuiii. V. S. means volumetric solution, and in most cases is tenth¬ 
normal (N/jo). T. S. means test solution. These solutions arc of 
about the same strength as ordinarily used in (hemical laboratories. 
The chief i)oint at issue is that the cliemuals should l)C of Pharma- 
co[Keial purity. Afanufac turers of (hemicals to be used as reagents 
are taking considerable pains to furnish very reliable articles, so-called 
“ analysed c hemic als/' 
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HYDROCARBONS. 


Bv F. C. (JARRKTT, D. Sc. 

The hydro^'arl)ons (/. e , those compounds which contain only (arbon 
and hydrogen) fall into two great classes. 

A. The Aliphatic or Acyclic Hydrocarbons (the paraflins, acetylene 
etc.) in which the carbon atoms arc linked togetlier in open chains.'' 

B. The Cyclic Hydrocarbons (benzene, na[>hthaleno, etc.) in..'n(lsch 
some or all of the carbon atoms form a closed chain or ring, nl a 

'{(‘S 

THE ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBONS. 

I of 

This large class is subdivided into several groups, according t, so 
ratio between the number'> of carbon and hydrogen atoms i-'h), 
molecule, the only important ones being the paraflins, the olelinc. 
the acetylenes, and the di-olefines. 

The Paraffins.—This, the largest of all the groups, includes thos 
hydiocarbons in which the carbon atoms arc united only by single 
linkages (hence calk'd saturated hydrexarbons), and which conse¬ 
quently contain the largest possible amount of hydrogen, the general 
formula being Its members arc formed when carbona¬ 

ceous matter decays or is decomposc'd by heat in the absence of 
oxygen at relatively low' temperatures and consequently are found in 
the emanations from marshes, the gases escajiing from ponds, the 
“blowers” c^f the coal pits, and in coal-gas, coal-tar, shale oil, etc., as 
well as in the natural gas of the petroleum districts and in petroleum— 
particularly that of Pennsylvania; while the higher members (C .sH-s, 
for example) occur as the minerals ozokerite, hatcliottitc, ccresine, etc. 

Although the first three member.s of the series each exist in one form 
only, there are two butanes, three pentanes, and five hexanes, all of 
W'hich are known, while the numl)er of isomerides of the higher homo- 
logucs theoretically possible is enormous, and for such a substance as 
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C|,H,s no less than <So2 formuhe can he devised. Of the higher 
parallins comparatively little is known, few having been oblaineil in a 
state of pmrity, and it is jH'obablc that in most cases even the ni. 
and b. p. have not been ascertained with any degree of accuracy. 

'I’he following table gives the physical constants of the normal 
paralTins, ,ind is taken (with some additions) from Richter’s “t)rgan- 
ische Chemie” (iilh edition, icpij). 
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The parallins are not attacked by chlorine in the dark, nor are they 
alisorbed by bromine or by sulphuric acid, and so can easily be sepa¬ 
rated from the other aliphatic hydrocarbons; they arc hardly attacked 
at all by fuming nitric acid or iiy chromic acid in the cold, although 
even dilute nitric acid converts normal hc.xane, heptane, and octane 
into nitro-paraflins on warming. (See Konowalow, Compt. rend., 
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i8q2, 114, 26; Bcr., 1895, 28, 1852, Worslall, Amcr. Chcm. J., 1.S98, 
20, 202; 1899, 2if 210, Fr.intib and Youn;^, d'rans., 1898, 73, 928) 
In daylight chlorine attacks them vigorously gi\ ing substitution prod¬ 
ucts, l)roininc less readily, and iodine has no ai lion. 

Detection and Estimation of Paraffins. —raralTins in the vai)orous 
or gaseous state can be separated from liydnx arbons of the oU'llne .ind 
acetylene series by treatment in the dark w ith excess of bromine. 'The 
paratlins remain unaffected, while the unsaluraled hydrocarbons an* 
converted into liquid bromine comj)oun(]s 'The same [ninciple is als<i 
applicable to li(|uid mixtures of paraffins and OiM'ine'^. d'he iin- 
< hanged paraffins may be separated from the olefine bromides by 
<lis(i]lation In a vacuum. 

When j)araffins are healc'd with bromine and water for some lime 
in sunlight, they are converted into bromo-subslilulion (ompounds, 
half the bromine w hn h enters into action being afterwards found as 
hydrobromn a< id. 'Hus behaviour may, under favorable < ire umsl.iin c's, 
be employed for llieir re(ogniti<m and t[uantilati\e estimation 

ra([uid paralhns m.iy also be separated from hyilrocarbons of 
other series Ivy treating the mixture first with sulphuric acid, so 
long as the ai id becomes coloiired. and then with fuming nitric acid, 
avoiding rise of teinjieralure. ()lher substam es are oxidised, or con- 
VeiTeil into nitro-coinpounds which remain dissolved by the acids cir are 
much less volatile than the unaltered paraffm^. After washing with 
wati dr\ing over caustic potash, and re< Idication over sodium, a dis- 
lillati ■ f pure paraffin.s is obtained. A practic.d use of this principle is 
.sometimes made in analysis. 

THE OLEFINES, 

The olefines closely resemble the paraffins in their physical jiropcr- 
lies, ami are converted into them by nascent hydrogen; containing less 
hydrogen, they are ‘Tinsaturated compounds,” and hence unite very 
readily with bromine (even in the dark), the halogen acids, concentrated 
sulphuric acid, etc. 

Estimation of Olefines. —The only methods practically available 
for the direct and accurate estimation of olefines, when in ad- 
mi.xture with hvdrocarbons of other series, arc based on the facility 
with which they unite with bromine, or their absorption by fuming 
sulphuric acid. 
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For the estimation of the gaseous olefines, as existing in coal-gas, a 
known measure of the gas is introduced into a graduated Coopers 
tube, care being taken that the water which is displaced has been 
previously saturated with gas of the same quality. Bromine is then 
dropped into the water which remains in tlie curved part of the tube, 
the tube closed with a stopi>er or the thumb, and the contents well 
agitated. On opening the tulje under water, the diminution of the 
volume of the gas will indicate that olefines have been absorbed, and, 
on observing the water, oily globules of CjH^Br^ etc., will be perceived. 
These should be red or yellow in colour; if colourless, more bromine 
must be added and the agitation repeated. The tube being again 
ojiened under water, a small piece of sodium hydroxide is added absorb 
free bromine an<l (he tube agitated once more. The tube is then im¬ 
mersed in a cistern having glass si<les, so that the vedume of the residual 
gas can be read off when the water in the cistern is on the same level 
with d'at in the tube. The loss of volume, duly corrected, if necessary, 
for temperature and pressure, gives the hydrocarbons absorbable by 
bromine. 

Satisfactory estimations of olefines can also be made by means of 
Hempel’s gas-burette or Lunge’s nitrometer. Hcmpel {Methods of 
Gas Ami) states that the sul])huric acid method is the most accurate. 

\\ hen the proportion of olefines is small, a known measure of the 
gas can lie caused to bubble through a solution of bromine in carbon 
disulplddo. 

For the estimation of the olefines in liquid hydrocarbons the bromine 
methocl is still available, but the method of operating must be modified. 
'Fhe following modification of the process of Mills and Snodgrass 
(Vol. j) has been extensively employed in Allen’s laboratory and 
found very useful for the examination of commercial products from 
shale and petroleum. An approximately decinormal solution of 
bromine is made by dissolving 2 c.c. of bromine in 750 c.c. of recently 
distilled carbon disulphide, d'his solution, which keeps well in the 
dark, is rendered anhydrous by the addition of some lumps of 
dry calcium chloride An accurately weighed or measured quantity of 
the dry hydrocarbon, weighing between 0.3 and i.o grm., or a volume 
of a .solution of the oil in carbon disulphide contaning a known weight 
of the hydrocarbon, is then placed in a perfectly dry stoppered flask or 
separator, the solution diluted, if necessary, with carbon disulphide 
(kept over calcium chloride) to about 25 c.c., and then 25 c.c. of the 
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carbon disulphide solution of bromine added. The flask is then 
closed, and the contents agitated. If the liquid is distinctly red, 
sufficient bromine has probably been added, but should the solution be 
nearly or quite decolourised, a further addition of a known measure of 
the bromine solution should be made without delay. The flask is then 
at once placed in the dark and kept there for a quarter of an hour, 
when an excess of an aqueous solution of potassium iodide is poured in, 
the contents agitated, the flask removed to a light place, and the solu¬ 
tion titrated with a decinormal solution of sodium thiosulphate (24.8 
grm. of crystallised salt per litre). The end of the action is indicated 
by the decolourisation of the carbon disulphide, and is rendered sharper 
by adding a few drops of starch solution toward the end of the titration. 

25 c.c. of the carbon disulphide solution of bromine are then 
placed in a similar flask, potassium iodide solution added, and 
the titration with thiosulphate conducted as before. The dilTerence 
between the volume of standard thiosuljfliate now required and that 
previously employed for the titration in ])rescncc of the hydrocarbon 
is the measure of thiosulphate corresponding with the bromine w hich 
has combined with the iinsatur.ited hydrocarbons present, t c.c. 
of decinormal thiosulphate corresponds with o.oo<S grm. of bromine. 
The bromine solution keeps for a considerable time without change, 
and hence the verification of its strength is only occasionally nei cssary. 

It is absolutely necessary not to c.xposc the liyilnKarbon to the 
actic i of bromine in presence of strong light; even a very moder¬ 
ately diffused daylight is prejudicial, but gaslight has no sensible 
effect. Fifteen minute.s should be allowed for the completion of 
the action. If min h exceeded, secondary changes are liable to 
occur, which give results in excess of the truth, more or less hydrogen 
bromide bi-ing usually produced, the amount irnreasing with the 
time allowed for the action. On the other hand, the c ombination w ith 
bromine is sometimes not completed immediately. McArthur 
{J. Soc. CJicm. Ind., r.S88, 7, 65) ])ointsouL that moblure must be 
rigorously excluded, the bromine added must be twice the quantity re¬ 
quired for absor|)tion (ascertained by a preliminary ex|)criment), and 
the oil solution must be diluted with carbon disulphide to three times 
the volume of the biomiiie solution that i.s to be added. 

The foregoing proce.ss gives tolerably concordant results, and 
was adopted by Allen in place of a method described bv him¬ 
self, in which the bromine was cmj»loycd in aqui'ous solution. In 
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its simplest form this process is conducted exactly in the manner 
just described, except that ai)i)roximately dccinormal aqueous bro¬ 
mine is used, instead of a carbon disulphide solution of that clement, 
and the potassium iodide solution is added directly after the oil has 
been thoroughly shaken with the bromine water. If the bromine 
compounds formed are viscous and adhere strongly to the sides of the 
flask, so as to hinder the action of the bromine water, a few centimetres 
of carbon disulphide may be added, by which the oils will be dissolved, 
and may be brought in contact with the bromine water by agitating. 
This method gives fairly constant results, hut they do not ro])resent 
simply the bromine assimilated by the unsaturated hydrocarbon, etc , 
of the sample, as oxidation also occurs to a very sensible extent. The 
results obtained arc therefore in excess of those given by the carbon 
disulphide process, but they are fairly comj)arative, and for works- 
assays of shale and petroleum products the method will be found 
of service. 

Owdng to the complex character of commercial hydrocarbons, 
an estimation of thc‘ amount of bromine combining with them 
does not give the means of calculating the percentage of olefines 
present. If, however, a fraction of constant b p. be pre|>ared and its 
vapour density ascertained, its mean combining weight can be de¬ 
duced, and an estimation of its power of assimilating bromine 
gives a means of obtaining a close ap])roximalion to the propor¬ 
tion of olehnes contained in the fraction. This suggested method 
assumes that the fraction consists csscuitially of parallins ,md olefines. 
Any admixture of hydrocarbons of other series would lurther (omjili- 
cate the [iroblem. 

On this account it is preferable* in jiractice to expri's.s the results 
of titrations as bromine absf)r])lions, that is, in grams of bromine 
assimilated by lOO grin, of the oil. If a known xolumc* of the sample 
has been emf)lo\ed, the nunilier of grams of bnuninc taken up by loo 
c c. must be (luided by the density of the sam[)le to ascertain the bro¬ 
mine assimilated by too grm. 

It must be borne in mind that, besides olelines, many other sub¬ 
stances, both hydrocarbons and o\yg(*natc‘d substances, assimilate bro¬ 
mine, and hc'nec^ the; “bromine absorption ” ol a complex mixture 
ari.ses from several source's. Nor doc'S the bromine absorbi-d by 
substani es other than olefines b(*.ir a c onslani relation to their molec ular 
weight. 'I'lius the liydrocarboiis of the; acetylene series absorb either 
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Br^ or Br^, and the latter proportion is also assimilalc<l hy tcrpcnes. 
Uleic acid combines with Br„ linoleic acid with Br„ and j)hcnol with 
Bto, a bromo substitution jjroduct being formed in the last ease. 'I'he 
results given by these sul)stanres are described in the sections on oleic 
ac'd, turpentine oil, phenol, etc.; and estimation of the bromine 
absorptions of shale and petroleum products, rosin oil, and resins will 
also be found duly recorded. 

It is possible to ascertain the iodine; absorjjtion of hydrocarbons 
by Ilubrs method, w'hich gives results comparable w ith those obt.lined 
by bromine if the former be multiplied by the fai tor 0.63. 'Fhe jiroeess 
is, however, not well ada])(ed for the examination of hydrocarbons, as 
the action may not be complole in less than twenty-four hours. 

THE ACETYLENES, 

'Fhe members of this group .ire usually oilv liijuids of rather 
higher b. [>. th;in the corresponding parallins, they are, of course, un- 
.saturated compounds, containing a triple linkage, and read with 
hydrogen, the acnls, halogens^ etc., in very much tlie same manner as 
the olefines. 'I'lieir most char.iclerislii property is the great ncnliness 
with which they re.act \\'ith ammom’.ie.il solutions of eiiprous or silver 
sails, forming comjiounds such as C ,II ..Cu ,0 w hicli are almost alwa\s 
thrown down as precipitates. By this property they can Lie distm- 
gci lied and separalial from all other hydrocarbons. 

'lae cipirous solution is prepared by treating copper turnings in a 
separator with strong ammonia in preseiue of a limited (piantity of 
air, untd the blue liquid first formed itas Inaome colourless 'Fbe 
reagent is then run from the tap into a U-lube fitted with a tube bent 
twice at right angh-s, the Ojicn end of whn h dips under water, so as to 
prevent contai I of air. On passing .1 gas (hrough the cuprous solution, 
a yellow or nal ])recipitatc will be produced if accl\lcnes be present 
If the prei.i[)ilate be filtered from the li(|uid and treated with strong 
hydrochloric acid, the acetylene will !)e liberated. 'Fhis behaviour 
furnishes a means of isolating acetylene and its homologues in a (on- 
dilioii of purity. On treating the iiiprous eomjiound with aqiu'ou-, 
ammonia and zinc, the corre.sponding oieline will be jirodiiccd, and 
may be identified by the proportion of bromine with winch it unites 

The silver derivatives of the aielylenes may lie obtained bv substi¬ 
tuting an ammoniaeal solution of siher nitrate for the cuprous solu- 
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lion. A solution prepared by dissolving cuprous or silver chloride 
in ammonium hydroxide absorbs acetylenes, but some of the hydrocar¬ 
bons are not precipitalcd by such a reagent, as their metallic derivatives 
are soluble in ammoniuni hydroxide containing ammonium chloride. 

Acetylene, C^H,, is an important illuminating agent. It may be 
prepared in various ways, but the only one of moment is the action of 
water on calcium carbide, by which calcium hydroxide and acetylene 
arc the only j)ro(lucls. Acetylene is a colourless gas with a faint 
ethereal odour; it is usually reganlcd as highly j)oisonous, but several in¬ 
vestigators deny this. As prepared from commercial calcium carbide 
it is very impure, and the disagreeable odour and poisonous action at¬ 
tributed to the acetylene itself are due to the im[)urities, especially 
hydrogen phos])hidcs and sulphur compounds. The statement that 
acetylene causes the odour and annoyance dcvcloj)cd by the im- 
perfee*- combustion of illuminating gas, as when a Bunsen burner 
“strikes back,” is, therefore, not correct. Tlie following data con¬ 
cerning the manufacture and i)ropcrties of commercial acetylene arc 
mostly taken from a paper l>y H. Fowler {Proc. of the (Brilis/i) lnslitnle 
of Civil Rnginrers^ No. 30Q3, Mar., liSyS): 

I pound of pure calcium carbide will require 0.562 pound of water 
and yield 1.156 of slaked lime and 0.4064 of acetylene, equal to 5.5857 
cu. ft. at 0° and 760 mm. The yield of good commercial carbide is 
about 5 cubic feet })ct })ound. Water dissolves about i.i times its 
volume, but a saturated solution of common salt dissolves only about 
0.05 volumes. Alcohol dissolves about 6 volumes and paraffin aliout 
2.5; acetone dissolves a large amount. Since the density of acetylene 
is nearly that of air, it diffuses slowly, hence the danger of formation of 
explosive mixtures in the neighbourhood of a leak. The most violent 
exydosion is produced by a mixture containing 8 37 })er cent, by volume 
of the gas. Acetylene is licpiefied at o'^ by a pressure of 21.5 atmos¬ 
pheres; at 20° by a pressure of 42.8 atm. The critical Icmyieraturc 
is 37.05° at 68 atm. 

laquid a(.et)lcne has a sp. gr. of 0.4 and is highly expansible. It is 
liable to exj)losi\e dissociation, and the conditions under which this 
occurs have been extensively studied. Berthelot and Vieillc placed 
18 grm. of acetylene in a small flask and fired the mass by means of a 
wire rendered incandescent by an electric current. The jiressure rose 
to 5638 atmospheres, and the carbon was left as a lump w'ith brilliant 
surface and conchoidal fracture. Explosion may also be brought 
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about by fulminating powder and even by friction. The presence of 
spontaneously inflammable hydrogen [)hosphide (PIL) is said to have 
been the cause of at least one explosion. To remove this objectional)le 
ingredient, Pictet uses a washing solution of strong calcium chloride, 
and then a lead salt at —16°, l}ut even this treatment may not remove 
all the phosphide. The follo\sing are analyses of ordinary acetylene: 
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Acetylene can be estimated by titrating the free nitric acid pro¬ 
duced l)y the action of the gas on a solution of silver nitrate.' 'Phe 
change is rej)rcsented as follows: 

CJT, -f- \-XOj - C, \gXO3 -h 2lIXOj. 

The mixture must not contain any gases whidi interact with nitric 
acid or which arc themselves acid in character, and the silver nitrate 
must be in excess. The only data necessary for the calculation are the 
volume, temperature, and {)rcssure of the gas, and the final volume 
L.'id acidity of the liquid. The operation may be performed in a 
Raoult eudiometer, 20 c.c. of a 10% solution of silver nitrate sufficing 
for a 60 c.c. cudionieter, distilled water being afterward run in until the 
pressure is equalised. 

The most .serious impurity of acetylene, as prepared by the action 
of water on commercial calcium carbide, is h)drogen phosphide, 
which, like ammonia, ajijicars to favour the formation of the explosive 
copper acetylide, .and, if present in notable quantity, may render the 
gas spontaneously inflammable. The hydrogen phosphide may be 
estimated by jiassing the gas, as it is liherated, through a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite, and precipitating the phosphoric acid formed by 
means of magnesia mixture. If care he taken that all the reagents arc 
free from sulphates, the hydrogen sulphide in the acetylene may be 
estimated by acidifying the filtrate from the magnesium preci])itate 
and adding barium chloride. It should be observed that the amount 
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of hydrogen bul|rhi(ie in different specimens of acetylene yielded by the 
same calcium carbide varies considerably, according to the conditions 
obtaining at the time of preparation. Moreover, the whole of the 
suljihur in the gas does not exist as hydrogen sulphide. 

P. \V. Wolff (Clicm. Zeit., iXgX, 22, 281) states that the tendency of 
acetylene to produce soot ran only be avoided by the use of special 
burners, and that the employment of hypochlorites for removal of 
hydrogen phosphides, as recommended by Lunge and Ccdercreutz, 
will involve danger when notable amounts of ammonia arc j)rescnt 
in consequence of the formation of nitrogen chloride. The ammonia 
should be first removed by thorough washing. Chlorine and moisture 
may be removed by subsequent treatment isith lime. Acetylene thus 
purified has a faint ethereal odour, and does not attack copper or copper 
alloys. The stains on copper fittings when common acetylene is used 
are due to coiiper phosphide. 

Lewes (J. Gas Ligliling, Nov. ijo, 1897) states that acetylene is 
much safer when diluted with other combustible gases. The best 
diluent is a mixture of ,30% methane with hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
or both. This diluting gas when mi.xed with 10', o of acetylene is a con¬ 
venient substitute for coal-gas. 

Ilempel and Kahl (Zcil. jur ang. Chem., tSqS, II, 5,t) .suggest a 
volumetric method for estimating hydrogen phosphide in acetylene. 
A solution of 15.6 grm. of copper sulphate (Cu-SO,, sH, 0 ) in 100 c.c. 
of water, to which were added 5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 \olume 
of concentrated acid to 4 volumes of water), was found to be the best 
absorbent. One c.c. of the solution absorbed 8 8. c.c. of hydrogen 
phosphide ami 0.2 c.c. of acetylene from 100 c.i. of each gas. In the 
presence of mercury and excess of the solution of i upper sulphate, the 
diminution of volume resulting from the absorption of hydrogen 
phosphide exactly corresponded to four times the volume present. 
Hydrogen phosphide produced by heating an alcoholic .solution of jio- 
tassium hydroxide with ordinary phosphorus was mixed in various 
known proportions with nitrogen, and the phosphide determined. 'I'lic 
mean value was ^2.4 per cent., and mixtures of known volumes of this 
mi.xturc and acetylene were examined by agitating it for three minutes, 
in a pipette .sealed with mcri ury, with 3 c.c. of the tojiper sul]ihatc 
solution. It was assumed that the hydrogen phosphide amounted to 
1/4 of the diminution of volume. The test analyses were satisfactory. 

Detection of Acetylene in Cases of Poisoning. —D. Vitali 
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(L’Orobi, 1898, 21, 217) recommends the following melhocl: A 
sample of blood is mixed with 5 or 8V0 <>f I'ure dry acetone, placed in a 
retort, and distilled into an empty condenser and a set of absorbing 
bulbs containing more acetone. The retort is heated on a water-bath, 
the condenser and bulbs kept cold in ice. The acetone passes over, 
carrying the acetylene with it, and the latter may be identified by its 
characteristic reactions. Hydrogen sulphide and phosphide, which 
often occur in the crude gas, also dissolve in the acetone, and can be 
sought for therein. 

Calcium carbide is prepared by the action of an electric current 
upon a mixture of quicklime and carbon (coke or anthracite coal). 
Pure calcium carbide is brown, but the commercial form is a hard, 
grayish, slag-hke mass, which, when exposed to the air, usually 
emits an odour of hydrogen piiospliide, and slowly crumbles to a dry 
powder. It is often irregular in quality. A considerable ])ro])or- 
tion of free carbon may often be oijservcd in it, and gn-at care must be 
taken in sampling. Water acts violently on cakuim carbide, but a 
strong aijueous solution of zinc chloride acts much more slowly. 
Calcium carbide may be used for the detection and estimation of 
wMler in alcohol, since absolute alcohol is without action upon it. 

A method for the assay of calcium carbide has been jiublished by 
Lunge and Cedercrcutz {Zcil. Chon., 1897, 10, 651). 100 grm. 

of the material sh<>iil<l !)c use<l. The apparatus is a gas holder liaving 

capacity of 40 litres, a saturated solution of common salt l)eing 
employed as a seal. In exact work this must be previously saturated 
with acetylene. If plain water be used as a seal, a correction must be 
made for the acetylene alcsorbed. 'I'he action is most conveniently 
carried out in an apparatus arraiige<l to cause the carbide to fall into 
the salt solution by degrees, but the reverse process may be em])Ioyed. 

Two samples of calcium carbide ex.imined by rmngc and ('ecler- 
crcLitz evolved, :is the mean of .seccral tests, 0.1435 (‘H-i 

and 0.538 grm. (222 c.c.) of h\<lrogon phosphide per kgm. of larbide, 
resj)ectively. 

Destructive Distillation.-- Non-volatile organic subs^ance^ healed 
without access of free oxygen undergo complex decomposition, by 
which volatile products cscajie an<l a residue of impure rarijon. 
is left, [f the sul)stancc' consists only of carlion, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, the last two elements arc found in the distilled portions, to¬ 
gether with a great part of the carbon. Sulphur and nitrogen are 
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also ])rincipally converted into volatile compounds. Slow heating will 
sometimes produce volatilisation with little or no change. The nature 
and pro{)ortions of the substances obtained will be dependent on the 
character of the substance distilled, the temperature of the retort, 
and other conditions; when the heat is moderate, paraffins are 
chiefly produced; l)ut as the higher members of this series readily 
split up into lower members and olefines, the latter are nearly always 
present. By further degradation acetylenes are formed, while 
benzene and its homologues contain a still smaller proportion of 
hydrogen. 

When the temperature is high, hydrogen, acetylene, benzene, and 
naphthalene arc the chief unoxygenated jiroducts. Thus, coal being 
distilled at a high temj)cralurc for the manufacture of coal-gas, the 
condensable hydrocarbons consist chiefly of benzene and its homo¬ 
logues, naphthalene, etc. At a somewhat lower temperature the 
hydrogen and acetylene disapjiear, together with most of the najih- 
thalene, while chrysene and a larger proportion of benzene are formed. 

At a dull red heat, such as is employed for the distillation of bitu¬ 
minous shale, the liquid jiroducts are almost free from benzene and 
naphthalene, while little or no hydrogen or acetylene is present in the 
gases. On the other hand, the distillate is rich in paraffins and olefines 
with some anthracene and chrysene; the oxygenised and nilrogenised 
products consist chiefly of substances of the formula (\JIj,j_.OTI, and 
other phenolic compounds, and bases of the formula (pyri¬ 
dine bases), although the corresj>onding series, — i. c., Inuizcne 

and its homologues—is almost wholly absent. 

When ivood is subjected to dry distillation, the volatile products 
arc practically free from compounds of nitrogen and sulphur. 'The 
watery portion of the distillate from woo<l, jieal, and lignite has an 
add reaction, owing to the presence of atelic a(id. In other rcsjiects 
the products of the distillation of wood, as ordinarily conducted, arc 
a mixture of low- and high-tcmperaturc prodmts. 

When the temperature of the distillation is low, a large yield of 
liquid products is usually obtained, together with a small yield of gas 
of high illuminating power. At a high temperature a maximum 
production of gas of low illuminating power results, while the j^ropor- 
tion of liquid products is small. The higher the temperature of the 
retort, the larger the percentage of solid carbonaceous residue (coke 
or charcoal) left in it. 
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The three cases afforded in practice by the treatment of coal, shale, 
and wood may be regarded as typical of the changes attending the de¬ 
structive distillation of organic substances, though others, such as 
bone, rosin, ami oil, yield special products of some t)ractical interest. 
Too much stress cannot bo laid on the fact that the nature of the prod¬ 
ucts depends not only on the nature of the substance treated, but also 
on the circumstances under which the operation is conducted with re¬ 
gard to temperature and other conditions. 

The following table indicates the general nature of the more promi¬ 
nent volatile organic products of the dry distillation of coal (for the 
manufacture of illuminating gas), bituminous shale, and wood, as- the 
processes are carried on in practice. To facilitate comparison, the lead¬ 
ing constituenl.s of American petroleum are shown in juxtaposition: 


Caj-Miiic pnjciucl-) 


llydrojicn, 

!Iydrutiirhon^ 

Metli.ine, 

Atetylenei. 

I,iquxd and Solui livdwcarbons 
Liquid parallms 
Solid paradiiis 
Liquid olefines 
Liquid pscudnlcfincs 
Liquid acetylenes 
Bcii/ones 
Naphthalene 
' nthi.icciic 
hryt.enc 

Bodies 

Acetic .icid 
Methyl alcohol 
Phenols 

llydroxyphciiols (creosolL) 

Kitroyemscd Bodies 
Aininonia 
Aniline bases 
Pyridine Imms 
A c ndinc 
C'arba7(>le 

Siilf'lita' Compounds, 



Uituininoui 

slialo 


Large, 

Tiaccs, 

Large. 

Large, 

L.irge, 

Largi, j 

I'rt'ent, 

.None 

Small. 

Large, 

'1 laces. 

CoiKsiderable 

Small, 

\'cry large, 

I’lcscnt, 

Picscnt 

Large, 

'rraee, ; 

l.aigL, 

None, 1 

Modi rate. 

'1 r.n 0. 1 

Modi r.iti, 

Considerable 

Present, 

.None. 

Pie.-.ent, 

I-irgc. 

Coiisidciable 

Large, 

Consideiahle 

Considerable 

Piescnt, 

None 

Considerable 

Prc;>ent 

Piosent 

t.'oiisiilenible 

1 

Picscnt, 

Present, 


W ood j 

Ptlroleiim 

Jyarge, 

Present 

Large, 

Consideiable 

Present 

Piescnt 

Absent, 

Fi'eseiit, 

\'ery large. 
Moilerale 
Consider.iblc 
Present 

Modeuite, 

Mo(Jtiate, 

Pri sent, 

Piesenl 

None 

Present 

Present 

T-arge, 

Coiisu Ic Table 

Moderate 

Large, 


None 


None, 

Present 


It will be seen from this tal)lc that the products of the distillation of 
eacli of the raw materials contain certain characlcrislic bodies. Thus, 
oxygenated products are found most l.argely in the products of the dis¬ 
tillation of wood; paratlms arc especially characteristic of petroleum; 
olclincs, and, to a lesser extent, paraffins, of tlic distillation of shale; 
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while coal-tar, as obtained in the manufacturing of illuminating gas, 
is remarkable for the comjairativcly large proportion of benzene and 
naj)hthaIone contained in it. 


TARS. 

By the destructive distillation of organic substames and bituminous 
minerals three classes of products are generally obtained—namely, 
gas, w atery licpiid, and a \ iscid, dark-coloured oil or tar. The methods 
of assaying the gaseous products do not come within the scope of this 
work. The watery liquid from wood, peat, and lignite is acid, and its 
examination is described in Vol. i. The watery liquid from the 
distillation of coal, shale, and bones is strongly alkaline, the first of 
these constituting the “ammoniacal licpior” of the gasworks. 

Tar Is a brown or black viscid, oily liquid, of a more or less charac¬ 
teristic od’> ir, according to its origin; its composition varies widely 
according to its source and tlie comlitions of distillation. Wood, [icat, 
and lignite tars arc acid; coal, bituminous shale, and bone tars arc 
alkaline. On repeatedly agitating the tar with water, the soluble 
matters to which the acid or alkaline indication was due may be more 
or less com[)letely removed. 

AH tars consist largely of hydrocarbons, but oxygenised and nitro- 
genised substances are sometimes pn'sent in (onsulerablc proportion. 
.Ml tar, being of very com])Icx composition, .ind consisting in the main 
of volatile bodies, the most insJnictivc method of examining it consi.sts 
in subjecting it to careful distillation, (ollecting apart the distillates 
obtained at different temperatures, and subsequently fractionating 
these products with the view' of effecting a more ])crfect proximate 
analysis of the material. Toward the end of the distillation the tar 
remaining in the retort becomes more and more viscous, and if alloweil 
to cool, sets to a solid, brittle, jet-black mass known as piUVi. If the 
distillation be pushed further, roJi'c is obtained, and, indeed, in some 
casc.s distillation ahvays causes coking. 

Tar frequently contains a considerable proportion of water which 
should l)c separated as far as j)Ossiblc before distillation. This is 
best effected by allowing the tar to stand in a warm ])lacc, givingthc 
mass an occasional gyratory motion, and removing each quantity of 
water by decantation as it separates. Water causes tar to froth during 
distillation; Mallmann (“ Bitumen,” 1909, 7,117) states that a tar from 
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which water readily separates on standiiif; w ill be diffi< ult to distil, and 
vici' vena. 

For the method of coiidiutinf,’ the distillation, no general instruc¬ 
tions can be given; miuh depends on the iharacter of the tar, the 
information desired, the scale on which the operation is to be con¬ 
ducted, and other conditions. The process should be condiuted in 
the .simplest suitable appar.alus, and the distillate lollected in .i very 
moderate number of fractions, all rchnemenls of fractional distilla¬ 
tion being reserved for the trc.itment of the products first oblaineil. 
In the first distill.ations the more volatile constituents arc retained in 
the retort liy those of higher b. p., and it is only alter being scp.ir.iled 
tolerably perfei tly from these that they distil at temperatures apjiroxi- 
mating to their true I). p. 

The separation by fraitional distillation having been carried out 
as f.ir as appears ilesir.ible, a further |>ro\iniate amdysis of the chf 
ferent fr.ictions m.iy be made into basii, and, .mil indifferent bodies. 
Thus, by .igilaling one of the fractions with dilute .sul])huri( ai id, anv 
basic compounds (c. g., ammonia, methylaniine, pyridine, ai ridine, etc ) 
will be dissolved in the acid lic|uid, and c.in be recovered by approjiri.ite 
means. On agil.iling the residii.d oil with .sodium hydro.xide solution, 
lirst dilute, and then somew h.it i oneentrated, any organic acids, jihenols, 
or phenolic compounds will be dissolved, and can be recovered bysep.a- 
rating tiic alkaline liquid and adding a slight e.\'cess of dilute sulphurii 
ac lb The neutral substances w hich have not undergone solution either 
by iue trc.atment with and or with alkali consist essentially of hydro¬ 
carbons. Ibxrticular ])rocesses are suitable for spes i.il purjioses. 
Thus, ben/.eiie may be crystallised otit by subjci ting the more volatile 
fraction of co.il-t.ir naphtha to a freevang mi.xture; naphthalene readily 
"“""'■ates from oils containing it, especially after remov.il of the 
phenols by sodium hydroxide; while the |)rescnce of .anthr.uene can 
be inferred from the formation of anthraquinone by the o.xidation 
of a certain high-boiling fraction of the t.ir. The hydrocarbons of 
the dilTerent scries may be successfully differentiated in many cases by 
their behaviour with reagents, especially with bromine, nitric acid, and 
strong siiliihiiric acid. 

The following .sections contain detailed desiription.s of the char¬ 
acters and methods of examining tar from bituminous shale and coal. 
Tars of some other origins are also brielly described. 
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SHALE TAR. CRUDE SHALE OIL. 

The crude oily liquid obtained in the south of Scotland by the 
destructive distillation of bituminous shale is an olive-green, strongly- 
smelling, viscous liquid. The sp. gr. of the |)roduct from the old 
form of retorts is 0.890 to 0.894, and from the new kind 0.865 1“ 0.870. 
The composition of shale oil has not been so thoroughly investigated as 
that of coal-tar, but it has been proved to be of e.vtremely complex 
nature, the following being among the more char.actcristic and impor¬ 
tant substances hitherto recognised in it: 

Hydrocarbons of the Methane series; most of the members from 
CjIIio to C.oIIsj being probably present. 

Hydrocarbons of the Olefine series; most of the members from CjHs 
to CjoIIjo being [)robably present. 

Hydrocarbons of the Allylcne series; c. g., C(,Hio) C;H,,, and CsH,^. 

Hydrocarbons of the Benzene series; present only in small amount, 
but always found in the oils from modern retorts. 

Only tr.aces of naphthalene and anthracene are found in shale tar, 
hut notable quantities of pyrene and chrysene occur. 

Nitrogenised compounds. Shale tar contains ammonia, a considerable 
proportion of pyrroline, and members of the ])yridinc scries (espe- 
ci.ally those of high b. p. and unknown constitution), but neither 
aniline nor any of its homologucs has been detected. 

Oxygenated compounds. Besides traces of acids of the acetic scries, 
shale tar contains a notable proportion of phenols .and hydro.xyi)hcnol3 
analogous to those present in wood-tar. 'I'hymols and analogous 
bodies have been found in the fraction distilling between 215° and 290°. 

Sidpiinr compounds exist in shale tar, but their ex.act nature has 
not been ascertained. SInilcs containing much sul|)hur give little 
paraffin wax on distillation, .ind a low yield of other products. 

The method of treating sli.ilc tar on a large scale differs indifferent 
works, but consists esscnti.ally in re|)ealed fractional distillations, 
alternated by treatment of the several fractions with sulphuric acid 
and sodium hydroxide, and sometimes sodium c.arbonate, together 
with refrigeration of the high-boiling fractions to cause the crystallisa¬ 
tion of solid paraffin. This is scp.arated from the adhering oil by 
pressure, and the crude p.araffin sc.ale which results is purified by ap¬ 
propriate methods. 

Assay of Crude Shale Oil. —The examination of crude shale oil is 
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frequently required, in order to ascertain the proportions of naphtha, 
burning oil, lubricating oil, and “scale” or crude paraffin csa.'c it is 
likely to yield on a large scale. 'J'he assay is best made by treating a 
known quantity of the oil as nearly as possible in the same manner .is 
that employed in the manufacturing process, but working on the small 
scale losses are, of course, very much larger; to diminish these as far as 
possible all vessels, cloths,etc.,are rinsed with oils similar to those to be 
handled, and the quantities of acid and .ilkali used are smaller than in 
the works. Each oil works has its owm method of analysis, but the 
general features of the methods are similar, and all use measurements 
in preference to weights, and divide their fractions in a somewhat ar¬ 
bitrary manner. In a works laboratory the analyst knows fairly well 
what to expert from a particul.ar sample, but when dealing with a 
strange oil it is best to make a i>reliminary test by distilling a |)ortion 
without steam, collecting all below 1^0° as “spirit”; from 150“ to 
300° as “burning oil,” and all above 300“ (the thermometer having been 
withdrawn) as heavy oils. The following notes are due to the kindness 
of one of the best known of the Scottish oil chemists. In this process 
all measurements are calculated tobo"!'.; the oils are usually measured 
at higher temperatures, and the necessary correction made (the sp. gr. 
is lowered 0.004 liy each rise of 10" F. above 60“ F.); the solid paraffin 
is weighed and its volume calculated, the sp. gr. in the liquid .state at 
60 F". being taken as 0.810. 

I, ,00 c.c. (20,000 Iluid grains) of crude oil freed from water by 
standing at 120° F. are distilled from a cop|)er or cast-iron still, in a 
slow current of superheated steam; this distillation being destructive, 
e.xcess of steam causes too much oil to |)ass over unchanged, and the 
subsequent treatments give misleading ligures. 1,000 Iluid grains of 
distillate arc taken as “green naphtha,” the remainder as “green oil,” 
though some crude oils give, toward the end, so much “gundy” 
(chrysene, etc.) that this is kept separate; “still coke” remains in the 
retort. The green oil—in a stop])erecl bottle—is well shaken (or 5 
minutes with 0.25/,', of oil of vitriol (to remove moisture); then, at a 
temperature of 100 to 105“ F., it receives 2', y oil of vitriol, is shaken for 
a further 5 minutes and allowed to settle for 2 or 3 hours at 100 to 
120"!'’. Nc.xt, the oil is washed with an ccxcessof sodium hydro.xide solu¬ 
tion of 6o“Tw. (i.300.sp.gr.),allowed toscttle inavvarm place, the .alkali 
tar removed, and the oil again distilled with superheated steam—40',7; 
being collected as “light oil” and the remainder as “heavy oil and 
Voi. HI - 2 
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paraft'm.” The heavy oil is cooled slowly (to obtain large crystals), 
lirst to the room temperature, then in a freezing mixture, wrapped in a 
cloth previously wrung outwith “blue oil” and pressed at 60“ F., giving 
solid paraffin (‘‘hard scale”) and ‘‘blue oil.” The blue oil, after 
treatment with 0.5',of oil of vitriol and with sodium hydroxide, is dis¬ 
tilled with 1% of dry sodium hydroxide, yielding light oil and lubri¬ 
cating oil; the 2 light oils—from the“grccnoil ” and the “blue oil”—arc 
mixed, treated with 0.25% oil of vitriol and sodium hydroxide, and again 
distilled, yielding burning oil and intermediate oil; the intermediate oil, 
treated like the heavy oil, gives a further yield of solid paraffin (‘‘soft 
scale”). 

The methods of examining the naphtha, burning oil, lubricating 
oil, and paraffin scale which form the proximate |)roducts of the distil¬ 
lation of crude shale oil arc described in the section on ‘‘IVlrolcum and 
■Shale Oil Products.” 


Blast-Furnace Tar. 

The tar produced by cooling waste-gases from blast furnaces con¬ 
suming bituminous coal has been e.xamined by Watson .Smith (./. Soc. 
Chem. hid., 1883, 2, 495 and 1887, 6, 583). The sample had a sp. gr. 
of o 934, and on distillation gave the following results: 



T'erccnlage of pro'luclb 

gr 


/ Water, 

30 C Ijy volume. 

I 007 


1 L>il, 

2 9 Ijv volunu' 


Distillate from 2^0° to 300*^ 


7 0 bv volume 


Distillate from 300° till oils stdidifv j 


13 0 bv volume 


Distillate solidifying on cooling, or sofi 


lO 7 by volume 

gS 7 

paralhn scale 1 




Coke 


2T 5 by weight 


Loss 


5 5 by wi-ight 



On further fractionation and treatment with sulphuric acid and 
sodium hydroxide the following products were obtained: 


TVr cent 
l>y voluiiH- 


Tar bases, soluble in sulphuric at id 

Phenols anil tar-acids, soluble in sodium hvtlroxidc 

Neutral oils 

Soft parallin scale . ... 


(Yk-hling solid parafTin, o 54%) 
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The phenolic compounds arc further described under the head of 
“Blast Turnace Creosote.” 

Of the neutral oits, only an insignificant fraction distilled below 180'^. 
The sp. gr. of successive fractions rose from 0.1858 to0.980. No naphtha¬ 
lene could be .separated from an ap[)ropriatc fraction by cooling it w ith 
ice and .salt. The intermediate oils arc not specially good as lubricants, 
nor are they suitable for burning in lamps. 'I'hc fractions distilling 
bet\v'een 250° and 350*^ pos.ses.sed a deep green fluorescence, and closely 
re.sembled heavy lubricating oil from shale. On treating the soft 
paraflni scale with glacial acetic and chromic acids, solid paraffin was 
obtained, and a large proportion of a pitchy depo.sit was formed, but no 
anthraquinonc, produced by the oxidation of anthracene, could he 
detected. 

Wood-Tar. —The products of the destructive distillation of wood arc 
very numerous, and vary much w'ith the nature of the wood and the 
temperature at which the process is conducted. But under all (ir- 
cumstances the volatile products arc characterized by the large pro- 
])orlion of oxygenised products contained in them, and by the small 
proportion of sulphur and nitrogen compounds. Among the gaseou.s 
j)roducls are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and some 
mctiianc. The aqueous portion of the liquid distillate, known as 
(rude pyroligneous arid, usually forms from 28 to 50% of the weight 
of . ood distilled, and contains chietly a( etic acid, ukUIuI alcohol, allyl 
alcoiml, and acetone, with manyolhcrsul)sianccs in smaller proportion. 

d'he “tar,” or oily portion of the crude distillate from wood, averages 
from 7 to 10%, and is a comjdcx niixlureof various liquids holding solid 
matters in solution. On distillation between 70"^ and 250°, Russian 
wood-tar yields oils of a density ranging from 0.841 to 0.S77, and leaves 
a residue of pilch, consi.sting of solid paraflin, various resinous matters, 
pyrene, chrysene, and other hydrocarbons of high b. )). 

On rcdistillallon the tar-oils yield the following products: 

Below 100°, fntty acidb, sylvanc {C5H6O), methyl alcohol, benzene. 

Between 100'^ and 150°, benzene honiologiies. 

Between 150° and 200°, benzene homologues, [)henois, and hydroxyphcnols. 

lietween 200*^ and 250*^; phenols and hydroxyphcnols, lignocenc acid (C;4H4sOi), 
naphthalene, reteno, paralbn wax, 

'the lower paraffins appear to be absent from the tar, but the per¬ 
manent ga.ses jiroduccd liy the distillation of the wood contain methane. 
If the oils of wood tar are expo-sed to a high temperature, they arc 
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partialh- converk'd into Iica\y gaseous hydrocarbons. “Wood-gas 

is manuiacluvcd in this manner, anti contains, when purilicd: 

TT\(lrogcn . . • 7 to iS 7 

Mclhaiu- . 35 ^ In Q 4 

lulnli-ni: and Its IioiiidIu^vks. io 6 to 6 c; 

Carbon !noiH)\n]o bt S to 22 4 

So''o of the more volatile [tortioii of Swedish wood-tar consists of a 
mixture of 2 terpcncs: australenc, boiliii" at 155"; and sylvestrene, 
boilino at about 175°. The most imirortant product from wood-tar 
is the mixture of phenolic compounds known as creosote, the method 
of examining and the nature of which are described later. 

Stockholm tar, used in ship-building, is the product of a crude 
distillation of tlte resinou.s wood of tlie |)inc. It contain.s much rc.siu 
and turpentine, and has applications for which the tar olrtaincd in the 
mamif.'.i ture of pyroligneous aci<l cannot be substituted. It has a 
sp. gr. of 1.04, and on standing usually deposits a gr.inul.ir, crystalline 
matter consisting mainly of pyyocalechot. Water agitated with the tar 
acquires a light brown colour and sharp, bitterish taste. The aqueous 
liquid is coloured transiently green by ferric chloride, owing to the 
pyrocatechol; lime water arquircs a permanent brownish-red colour. 
When Stockholm tar is licatcd, water, acetic acid, and impure turpen¬ 
tine oil are volatilised and ordinary pilch remains. 

COAL-TAR. 

Coal-tar, being a product of destructive distillation, its composition 
varies with the details of the distillation, and there are marked dilTcr- 
ences Ijetwcen tars obtained in the manufacture of coal-gas, and tliose 
collected at the coke ovens; when (oal-tar is mentioned without any 
qualification, that from tlie gas works is usually referred to. 

Gas-works Tar. —This is a black vi.scid fluid, with a strong and 
chararacteristic odour; its sp. gr. ranges from i.io to 1.25, lieing most 
frc(|iiently bctw'ccn 1.15 and t.2i; at the present time (1909) ow ing to the 
higher temperatures employed in the carbonisation of coal, the average 
sp. gr. has an upward lendem y. 

The first treatment of coal-tar on a large scale consists in distilling it 
and collecting the distillate in three or four fractions. The temiicra- 
tures at which the receivers arc changed differ consideralily in the 
practice of different works, and hence the [iroducts are far from being 
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identical. The following table represents three methods of fractiona¬ 
tion which are largely employed: 


Product 


1 »islilUn>' 
pinni,' 


Pp'duct 


Dislillinh: 'i 
pdllU/ 1| 


Pr'jdui.t 


Df.lilliiiK; 

I'OU-tt.'-' 


Crude n.iplitha orj ot'»i7o First runnniRs, . otoiio l.i}.:ht ii.t)ihth.i 
oiK ] or lirsl huhll , 

I oils I I 

Heavy oih, dead | 17010270! Second li^ht oils ! tiol<i2io 1 lu^ht od 

oils, or cict)so*c ' , Carbolic oils . , 2 10 to 2 |o Carbolic <iil-j 

oils I Creosote (Ills 2.|o lo >70 , Creosote oils 

Anthracene oils, ' above 270 Ar.lhraceiie oils,, alio\i'27o ' Anthi.ici m* oil' 

Pilch Pitch ' Pitch 



The arrangement on page 23, taken with certain alterations from 
a table published by K. J. Mills, shows the general method of treating 
coal-tar in works employing mcthotl C of original fractionation. 

During the lirst [)art of the process permanent gases are given olT, 
while the fluid distillate consists of ammoniacal naler and the mo^t 
volatile constituents of the tar proper, together with scn^ihle traces of 
less volatile bodies, carried ovei mc( hanically or volalili'scd in com¬ 
pany with the steam, etc. The arninoniaial liquor forms a lower 
layer which can l)e readily separated from the first light oils Tin: 
point when the shoot should be (hanged is indicated pretty accurately 
by a “break” or ('omparalivc ('essation of distillation, together with a 
pC(.diar noise known as “tlic rattles.” On furlluT heating the dis- 
lillai.oii recommences, and the second light oils come over regularly. 
The [loint for again changing the shoot is. in some works, that at which 
a sample of the distillate sinks in water, w liile in other cases the solidif- 
calion of the distillate on cooling, from the trvstallisation of iiajduha- 
lenc, is the indication relied on. At a higher temperature a distillate 
is again obtained, which remains li(|uid on cooling. The (ommeiKe- 
ment of the anthracene oil period may b<‘ ascertained liy a thermometer 
immersed in the vapour, l)ul is commonly dedin ed from the quantity of 
the distillate. It may also be considered to commence at the iioinl 
at which the d’stillatc again (Uqiosits solid matter on being comjdctely 
cooled. vSometimes the anthracene oils are sulKlivided into frst and 
second “green oils” and “red oil.” 'The distillation i.s sometimes 
.slopped w’hen the oil sets to the consistence of butter on cooling, but 
may be pushed as far as possible short of actual coking, the residue 
remaining in the retort consisting of hard pitch, which, after cooling, is 
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run out into tank.*;. Owing to the fall in the value of anthracene, 
however, the anthracene' oil fraction is now rarely worked. The dis¬ 
tillation is stopped at the end of the creosote oil period, and the 
anthracene left in the pitch, which then requires no addition of soften¬ 
ing oil. 

The proportions of the various products obtained necessarily vary 
largely w ith the character of the tar distilled and the details of the mode 
in which the operation is conducted. These differ in different works 
and in the same works at different times. 

If the coal be distilled at a low temperature, a considerable amount of 
paraffins and other open-chain compounds are formed; distillation at 
high temperature increases the proportion of closed-chain hydrocarbons. 
At high temperature, however, much carbon is deposited in the free 
state by contact of the distilling substances with the hot walls of the 
retort. The resulting gas is, therefore, lighter than that produced at a 
low te''iperature. This fact is practically applied in filling large 
balloons. When possible, the engineer works a bench of retorts at a 
high temperature, and thus obtains a gaseous mi.xture containing 
more methane and free hydrogen, and hence of greater lifting 
power, than a gas from a lower heat. For yields of English tars, 
see pages 26 and 27. 

The general composition of the various fractions obtained by the 
distillation of coal-tar w ill be regulated < hiclly by the 1>. p. of the leading 
constituents, but the vapour-densities, vapour-tensions, .and relative 
abundance of the constituents of the t.ir also largely affect their be¬ 
haviour in the still. I'hus, naphthalene is .always found in notable 
quantity in all the fractions from second light oils to anthr.accne oil, 
and is even de|>osited from the purified illuminating gas itself. 
Owing to the high temperatures generally employed in the gas works 
at the pre.sent time, the ([uantity of naphthalene in all the fractions 
coming from the tar is very greatly increased, so that with most tars the 
light oil as well as the creosote fraction will conqilctely solidify on cooling 
to the ordinary temperature. 

Constituents of Coal-tar.—(For a full discussion of the constituents 
and products of coal-lar see M. Meyer, /.cil. .Ingrac Chnn., 7909, 
22, 338 and 391.) The following summary of the more important 
constituents of gas-works tar is compiled from Lunge’s “Coal-lar and 
Ammonia," third edition 
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I. Hydrocarbons. 

a. Paraffins, CH4 to €3,1156. 

b. Olefines, C3H4 to C,H,j. 

c. Naphthenes, CaH,, to CsHie. 

d. .Acetylenes, C3H3, etc. 

c. Naphthylenes, CoHio to C8H,4. 

f. Terpenes, CaHg to C,oH,6. 

g. Benzenes, C6H6 to C,oH,4 

h. Naphthalenes, CioHs to CuH,,. 

i. Anthracene and phenanthrene, and their homologues. 
k. Pyrene, chrysene, picene, etc. 

II . Oxygen Compounds. 

a. Water. 

b. .Alcohols (?). 

c. Acetone. 

d. Acetic and benzoic acids. 

e. Phenol and crcsols. 

f. Naphthols. 

in. Sulphur Compounds. 

a. Hydrogen sulphide. 

b. Ammonium sulphide and thiocyanate. 

c. Sulphur dioxide. 

d. Carbon disulphide. 

e. Thiophenes and thiotolenes, etc. 

f. Mercaptans. 

IV. Nitrogen Compounds. 

a. Ammonia and its salts. 

b. Alkylamincs. 

c. Anilines. 

d. Pyridines, C5H5N to CuHigN (?). 

e. Quinolines, CgH,N to C,,H,,N. 

f. Acridines. 

g. Pyrrole. 

h. Cyanides and methyl isocyanide. 

i. Carbazoles, CjjHgN, etc. 
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Assay of Coal-tar.—The assay of coal-tar is usually limited to a 
laboratory operation in which the various fractions are collected as 
nearly as possible under the same conditions as those which obtain on 
the large scale, though the details will necessarily vary with circum¬ 
stances. With practice, good results are obtained with as small a 
quantity as to ounces of the tar, the yields corresponding closely with 
those given on a large scale; but the chief value of such laboratory 
operations is for comparing different samples of tar. The following 
mode of operation is that recommended by B. Nickels; 230 c.c. or 10 
ounces measure of the tar is placed in a retort which it only one-third 
fills, so as not to spoil the distillate if there is much frothing during dis¬ 
tillation. The retort should be supijortcd on a cui)-shaped piece of 
coarse wire gauze, placed in an aperture in a sheet-iron plate. Over the 
retort is placed a dome, made by removing the bottom from a tin can 
or bottle and cutting out a piece of the side to allow the neck of the re¬ 
tort to pass through. This contrivance confines the heat, and prevents 
the distillate or heavy vapour from falling back; indeed, without some 
such arrangement a satisfactory assay of coal-tar in glass is nearly im¬ 
possible. The products obtained by the distillation arc: (i) am- 
moniacal liquor; (2) tot.al light oils; (3) creosote oil; (4) anthracene oils; 
and (s) pitch. In obtaining these fractions, the character of the dis¬ 
tillate is amply sufficient to indicate the point at which the receiver 
should be changed. No thermometer is necessary, nor need any con- 
dcii.sing arrangement be attached to the retort. A powerful bunsen 
should be used, as toward the close of the operation it is necessary to 
maintain the wire-gauze at a red heat. The ammoniacal liquor and 
naphtha are collected together in a graduated cylinder, which is 
changed as soon as a drop of the distillate sinks when collected in a test- 
tube of w.ater. After standing, to allow perfect .separation of the am- 
moniacal liquor and light oils, the volume of each is observed, and, if 
desired, the strength of the former can be ascertained in the usual 
way by distillation with lime and titration of the distillate. The 
quantity of light oils is too small for further fractionation. 

The next fraction of the distillate consists of creosote oil. At first 
it will contain much naphthalene, and will probably solidify in white 
crystals on cooling, but afterward a more fluid distillate is obtained. 
At a still later stage a drop of the distillate collected on a cold steel 
spatula will be found to deposit amorphous solid matter of a yellow 
or greenish-yellow colour; the receiver is now again changed, the 
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fraction measured, and, if desired, assayed for phenol and naph¬ 
thalene, as dcsrril)ed in the .section on “Creosote Oils.” With many 
tars this fraction is semi-solid, and must be measured while quite 
warm. 

The next fraction of the distillate is rich in anthracene, and not 
unfrequently condenses in the neck of the retort as a yellow, waxy 
substance, which may be melted out by the local application of a small 
bunsen flame. 

The collection of anthracene oil is complete when no more dis¬ 
tillate can be obtained, and the pitch intumesces and gives off 
heavy yellow fumes. The distilled fraction is then measured 
and cooled thoroughly, and the resultant pasty mass pressed 
between folds of blotting-paper, weighed, and assayed for real 
anthracene by the anthraquinone test. The result is calculated 
into crude anthrace^ie at 30%, a standard which is generally adopted 
by manufacturers. 

When the distillation for anthracene oil is complete, the retort may 
be allowed to cool, and when almost cold its body should be plunged 
into cold water. This j)roduces a rapid surface-cooling and shrinking 
of the pitch from the glass; the latter may then be broken and removed 
by gentle tapping, leaving the cake of pilch clean and ready for 
weighing. 

The following figures, communicated by li. Nickels, show the 
results obtained by the assay of four representative samples of I.ondon 
tar. The apparent excess is due to the tar having been measured and 
the pitch weighed: 



1 A 

IS 

C 

D 

Ammoniacal water 

'25 

3 7 

8 0 

5 

Total light oils 

; 2.5 1 

3 4 

0 5 

' 3 2 

Carbolic and creosote-oils 

' 21 3 

17 0 

23 0 

20 0 

Anthracene oils 

17 

17 0 

13 0 

13.0 

Pitch (grm. per loo c.c ) 

59 4 

60 0 

58 0 

; 62 0 


i 102 7 

lOI I 

102 s 

103.2 

Pressed anthracene . 

4.0 


I-15 


Containing real anthracene 

13 4% 


25 

68% 

=30% crude anthracene in tar 

1 1 8 

I 47 

I 3 

1 12 
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The following are typical analyses of present-day (1909) tars from 
London gas works using Durham coal. 




1 

H 

Ammoniacal liquor 

Naphtha 

Carbolic oil 

Creosote oil 

Anthracene oil 

Pitch . 

Loss on distillation 


3 9 

; I 63 

II 87 

4 37 
i 21 87 

53 65 

1 

3 I 

1 S <5 

12 00 

4 3 

22 21 

54 44 

2 39 



100 00 

100 00 

The reviser is indebted to Mr. Ernest F. Hooper for the foregoing 
figures, ;is also for the following analysis of tar obtained by distilling 
Ruhr coal in a Dessau vertical retort: 

Water 

Light oils 

Medium oil-^ 
Heavy oils 
Anthracene oil 
Pitch 


I 5 

3 6 to 338® F. 
15.5 to 446® F. 

I I 6 to 518® F. 
^0 0 to 716® F. 
^7 0 


.\lr. C. ('. Tutweiler, chemist of the United (ias Improvement 
('ompany of Philadeliihia, has furni.shed (he following copies of routine 
analyses of coal-tar, made from two typical .American coals. 

S|j gr, r 227 

I'R'e carbon, 2^ 68% by \ 

t 1 Dry tar 

Water, 15 2% by vol 

Drv tar 

Distillation (rsl 



t'l iule protiuetb of diblillation 

Per cent Pet cent 
by by 

volume wcijrhl 

Sp fir DescnplKin 

of fractions 

Lic'ht (hclow .. 

MidJIc oils 1 ') . . . 

Anthracene oils (abov'e ^iS'^ F ) . 

Rpsidiuiin. 

Total 

. . i . 

17 H j I 1, 11 

t 7 1 i n. 10 
. . . dO 50 

IS I '> 7-0 

j _ 

O'loi Yellow oil and naphtha- 

I ogo Med red 

Haul, black, and porous 
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Sp gr., 1 232 

I'rce carbon, 27.4 5% l>y ut 

I)ry lar 

j Dry l.ir 

Disiilhition test 

Water, - % by vol. 


Per cent 

Per cent 



Cnule products of <]istillatioa 

by 

i*y 

Sp «r 

Description of fractions 


volume 

ueight 



Light oils (below 7 , ^8- P ). 

0 

0 ,17 ^ 

0 8240 

la^ht Rrccn 

Middle oils (i F ) 

15 I 

14 ■5'; 

I o<>4 

l^ed green 

Anthracene oils (above 1 ' ) 

29 2 I 

2 C> 14 

I . 1 10 

D.irk red brown 

Residuum. 


9 1 


black anti brittle 

Total, 

17 

11C.17 . 

1 



Water is always determined liy distillation. This may be done 
in round-bollom glass ilasks of ample ea|)aeity, lint the best form 
of still is prob.ably one of .spun ro])pcr with a heail that is clam|)cd in 
place by a screw. A bent ghuss tube or, preferably, a (omua tion that 
gives a 'ittle space for the return of the va|)ours before coming to the 
tube going to the uindenser is fitted to the hc.ad by means of a cork. 
The condemser is a straight glass lube running through a cojiper 
trough holding three or four liters of water, whicli can be heated to 
melt n.aphthalene that might otherwi.se obstruct the lube. 'J'he eo])|)er 
retort is heated by a ring burner that can be raised or lowered in [losi- 
tion. 'J’woor three hundred cubic centimetres of tar are weighed into 
the retort after thorough mixing of the sam|)le by jiouring from one i an 
to another and stirred with the aid of .a rod. A jiart of the water mav 
se[)arate in the samjile can before carrying to the analyst,or it may be 
so intimately mi.xed with the tar that samjiling is icadily efiected. In 
addition to the t.ir 50 to 7s c.c. of xylol or mixed coal tar solvent free 
from water is added. It is jierferable to add a distillate boiling above 
that of xyleme, so the mixed distillate with fr.ictions next higher than 
xylene is preferable. After fastening on the cover and rn.ikiiig it 
tight with gasket, moistened with a little melted pitch, etc., and con¬ 
nected with the conden.ser, the distillation is begun. 'I'he distillate is 
best c.aught in a receiver c onsisting of a tube about as thick as a burette, 
with a stop-cock at the bottom, and graduated from this point up to 
20 c.c. 

There is a widened |)orlion holding about too c.c. ’1 his tube,,as 
made for the Barrett Manuf.acturing Com|)any, Phila., XJ. S. A., is 
fitted with a glass stopper at the top so that it can be used as an agitat¬ 
ing tube for the .sulphonation test according to Dean and Bateman 
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(U. S. Forc.st Service Giro, i [2) luid it could be used to estimate |)lu>noIs 
in crude carbolic acids, etc. The amount t)[ water in cubic centimetres 
•as read from the receiver is divided by the cubic lentimetres of tar 
taken, a.s calculateil from the weiglit taken by sp. ar. 

Sp. Or .—This is best carried out by the method "iven on p. 95. 

The methods of examining the fractions obtaineil in the first dis¬ 
tillation of coal-tar will be desiribed in the .sei tions on “Gommeri lal 
Benzols,” “Naphthalene,” “.'\nthracene,” and “Creosote Oils.” 

COAL-TAR PITCH. 

This is the residue remaining in the still after the llr.st di.stillation of 
co.d-t.ir, and usually amounts to about 2/3 of the weight of tar operated 
on. Its jihysical characters depend somewhat on the kind of coal 
distilled and the jioint at whidi the distillation was arrested. Thus, 
suit pitch is obtained if the process is stojiped when the oils distilling 
have a sp. gr. of about 1.090, and hard pitch if it is continued until the 
sp. gr. of the [iroducts distilling reaches 1.120. In order to obtain a 
large yield of anthracene, the distillation is .sometimes pu.shed as far as 
possible, and the residual hard [litch diluted with a lertain propor¬ 
tion of creosote oil or anthracene oil, whereby a product of .xny reip 
uisite softness can be obtained. A comiioundcil pitcli of this sort will 
ye !'l a notable quantity of liquid oils when distilled, and, possibly, 
napiithalene, which last is muih objected to. 

.Soft pitch can be easily kneaded between the teeth, but moder.Uely 
hard pitch with dilTiculty only, while li.ird pitch crushes to powder. 
Soft pitch is blacker and more lustrous than hard pilch, which often has 
a grayish tint and is somewhat porous. In the latter case it is partly 
coked, and is unfit for making jiatent fuel, for which pitch of but 
moderate hardness is preferred. The sp. gr. of h.ird pitch ranges 
from 1.273 to i.joo. 

Soft pitch softens .tt 40° .ind melts at about 

Moderately hard softens at 60^ and melts at about So^. 

Hard softens at 80^ and melts at about 120 °. 

Contr.act notes for pitch intonded for exportation to the Continent 
often .stipulate that a sample is to “twist fairly after immersion for two 
mintitcs in water .at 60°, but not under 55“; must contain at Ic.ist 33'J,', 
of volatile organic matter; and must be free from any extraneous 
matler, .such as .sand or grit.” 
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The twisting point and m. p. of pitch are ascertained hy F. G. Holmes 
liy h.’cing several |jieces of the sample (ahout 1/2 inch enhe) on wires, by 
heating the ends of the wires sufhciently to press them into but not 
quite through the pitch, and susjjending them, side by side with a 
thermometer, in a beaker containing 500 c.c. of water, which is heated 
at the rate of about 5° per minute. The pitch is taken out from time 
to time, and the twisting ])oint taken as the temperature at which the 
fragment ran be fairly twisted round several times. 'J'he m. p. is the 
tem|)erature at whir h the jritch melts off the wire, avoiding |)remalure 
dropjnng. The wires must be similar—copper wire of t6 imperial 
standard gauge is usually emidoycd. 

The proportion of volatile organic matter in pitch ranges from 47 to 
6.4 '/c. It is estimated by gradually heating i grm. (in some works, 
5 grm t of the carefully sampled and powdered pitch in a platinum 
crucible until distillation ceases. The operation should ocrujiy about 
fifteen minutes, and must not be hurried, or the pitch may swell up 
and even boil over the sides of the crucible, leaving a very jiorous 
residue. A cover with a small aperture in the centre is then placed 
on the crucible, which is pl.accd in a crucihlc-jarket and further 
heated for ten minutes over a powerful bunsen, and finally for ten 
minutes over a blast-llame. The residual roke, which should be 
dense and graphitoidal, is then weighed, and the volatile org.uiic 
matter calculated from the loss. With care and attention to details 
the test gives constant results, but otherwise very discordant figures 
may be obtained. The coke may he burned and the proportion of 
.ash ascertained if the pre.scn( e of sand or grit is suspected. 

Pitch testing is, however, in a very unsatisfactory condition, so much 
depending on the |)ersonal factor, especially in the twisting iioint test, 
and it is very desirable that the whole question should be investigated. 

PITCH TESTS. 

The reviser of this section is indebted to .Mr. K. K. Dodge, chemical 
engineer of Philadelphia, for the following notes. 

Melting Point. 

Apparatus: 

(a) IMould for making 1/2 in. cubes of pitch. 

(b) Beaker 250 to 300 c.c. capacity; 2.5 in. diameter at the 

bottom. With 200 c.c. of water. 
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(c) Wire for suspending pitch which is bent in the form of 

hook after the cube has been fastened upon it. 

(d) Bunsen l)iirncr adjusted so that it \m 1 I raise the water 

9" F. each minute. 

Operation, -A 1/2 in. cube of the j)it(.h is fastened upon a wire by 
healing tlic wire .sutticiently to forcedt through the cube; after this 
is done, the w'irc is bent close to the cube into a right angle and .sus¬ 
pended in the beaker of water so that the bottom of the cube is e.\a( lly 
I in, from the bottom of the beaker, 

'[’he water in the beaker should have a temperature of about 0o° F., 
and in case of low m. [>. or soft ])ilch, 5 minutes should be allowed be¬ 
fore a[)[)Iying tin? lieal. 

Tile temperature of the water i.s taken by a thermometer suspended 
in the beaker with the bottom of the bulb on a level with the bottom of 
the cube of pitch. 

The tcm[)eraturc is raised 9° F. each minute and the tcm[)erature 
when the pilch Just touches the bottom of the beaker is (onsidcTcd the 
m. ]). 

Softening-point. —If the softening-point is also to be ascertained, a 
larger beaker an<l 500 c.c. of water is used, and several cubes of jiitch 
are hung in the water. 'Fhe tem|)cralure is raised at the same rale of 
spc. ‘b i. c.y 9^^ F. per minute. Culies are removed and twisted from 
time .0 time, and when the cube can lie twisted around 2 or 3 times 
w'ithout breaking, the softening-point i.s reached. The test may be 
continued until the m. p. is readied. 

In case the pitch melts above 90 or 95'’ (194-203° F.), it will be neces¬ 
sary to use a .solution of calcium chloride in water or brine, in which 
to take the m. j). (llyccrin may also be used. It is necessary that 
the pitch have cither a heavier or lighter sp. gr. than the solution used. 
In cases w'here the sp. gr. is lighter the pitch will rise in the solution, 
and when it just reaches to the surface is taken as the m. p. 

Breaking-point. —A 1/2 in. cube of pitch is fastened to a copper 
plate by melting slightly so that it adheres firmly. It is then jilaced in 
tepid waiter and allowed to remain 5 minutes. I'he point of a knife 
blade is then slid along the plate till it touches the pitch, and then 
forcibly and .slowly raise the point through the pitch. If the pitch is 
still soft, it will push its way through, hut if the breaking-jioint is 
reached the jhu h will scale olT with i onchoidal fracture. The tempera- 
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turc of the water is slowly lowered by the addition of cold water and 
allowing the pitch to stand for 5 minutes between trials. 

The Slide Test. —.V 1/2 in. moulded cube of pitch is ])laccd on a 
grooved copper ]dale inclined at an angle of 30° and kept in an 
oven at the temperature of e.xactly 40° (104° K.) for 12 hours. The 
length of the stream of pitch is measured in inches, and is used for com¬ 
parison of dilTerent pitches to be used for a given purpose. The 
grooved jilatc has several grooves and several samples arc usually 
tested at the same time. 

The Evaporation Test.— logrm. of the pitch arc heated in an air- 
bath for 7 hours at e.xactly 160° (320° F.) and the % loss noted. 

Free Carbon Determination.— i to 5 grm. of pitch are accurately 
weighed in a weighed cxtr.action thimble, .Schlcichler and .Srhiill, 
S0X22 mm., and first e.xtracted with hot toluol (about 90°). .Susjiond 
the thimble in a beaker, .so that it does not touch the bottom or sides, by 
passing a line wire through the top of the thimble and |)our insuciess- 
ive portions of toluol, but not into the thimble. After soaking for two 
hours in the toluol, the thimble is transferred to a Soxhlet extractor and 
suspended by the wire so that it docs not touch the bottom and ex¬ 
tracted with hot benzol, occasionally changing the solvent benzol, and 
continuing until the solvent becomes colourless, finally drying the 
thimble and weighing. 

Melting- and Softening-point. —An alternate method is that used 
by Clifford Richardson for asphaltic materials. It is also used for 
pitche.s, for which it is quite suitable (sec page 76). 

The pro.ximatc composition of pitch is little understood. It always 
contains small quantities of the higher boiling tar oils, such as naphtha¬ 
lene, anthracene, chry.sene, etc., but the bulk of it consists of fusible 
carbon compounds, of still higher b. p. (termed collectively “tar 
bitumen’’) and in addition, so-called “free tarbon” is also present. 
This latter remains behind on successive extraction of the pitch with 
benzene, carbon disulphid, and alcohol, as an infusible black powder, 
resembling anthracite, but by no means consisting of elementary 
carbon. Thus, Behrens obtained from a pitch 23.54% of such a 
powder, containing 8.19% of hydrogen, and o.4-o.9% of ash. The 
amount of this “free carbon’’ increases with the carbonisation tem¬ 
perature, .so that the amount found in tar and pitch is now much higher 
than formerly, as much as 30% being sometimes found in tar, and over 
40% in pitch. 
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The following analyses made by .S. S. Sadtler show some of the 
differences between water gas pitch and coal-tar pitch. 


Hp Rr. . 

Soflciiing-point . . . . 

M. p. ■ 

Loss by evaporation at l\ during 7 hours_ 

Percentage of free carbon . 

J)istillate above ,'?oo° C. 

Green oil fra( tion . .... 

E.xtracted with petroleum etfier ... 


Waler-gas 

Standard coal- 

pitch 

tar pitch 

I 21 

I 2Q 

107 3 

106 8 F 

147 2 F ' 

1 \i 8 F. 

S 25% 

2 Si% 

5 44 % 

2.S 80% 

= 5 % 

= 9 % 

(li<iui(]) 

(semi-solid) 

10 74/0 

7 55 % 


COKE-OVEN TAR. 

The rapid spread of patent coke ovens witli recovery of by-products 
has, of course, resulted in the production of very large quantities of 
coke-oven tars, and these tars show marked dilferences from gas-works 
tar. The ovens may be regarded as of two types—first, such as the 
beehive (from which tar is rarely obtained) and the Jameson, where 
air is admitted to the oven; and, second, those (Simon-Carve, Otto- 
Hi c’■nstock, and many others) in which the oven is externally 
heated by gas and the access of air prevented as far as possible. Tho.se 
of the first class yield tars very similar to those obtained from blast 
furnaces or by distillation of shale; they are usually lighter than H.atcr, 
contain little or no benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene, but consid¬ 
erable quantities of paraffins. The externally heated ovens, on the other 
hand, yield tars somewhat similar to those obtained from the gas works, 
and are examined and utilised in the same way. The temperatures in 
these retorts are high and the distillation lasting 2410 ^ohours,cracking 
takes jilace; consequently these tars arc |ioor in light oils, but rich in 
both naphthalene and anthracene. 

I he following is a ty|)ical analysis of a tar obtained by distilling a 
Durham coking coal in Otto-Hilgcnstock ovens: 

riic sp. gr. of the tar was i.igS and it contained 10.5% of free 
carljon. 1,000 grm. distilled from a copper still gave the following 
fractions: 

VoL. in —3 
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Ammoniacal liquor . 24 

Light oil (10 170°) . I 4 

Carbolic oil (i 70^-230°)- .. 80 (filtered and pressed gave 3 6 oil and 

4 4 crude naphthalene ) 

Creosote oil . 9 8 (of which 3.3 — oil, 6 5 crude naph¬ 

thalene ) 

Anthracene oil (270® and upward) 2} 8 (17 8 anthracene oil, 7 o crude 

anthracene.) 

Pitch .. . c;i S 

Loss . .18 

100 o 

Examining the tars from various coke ovens using Durham coking 
coals, and taking 50 gallons of tar for each experiment, Mr. Ernest E. 
Hooper obtained the following figures ([irivato communication): 



Siinon-Car\e 

Otto 

1 

Olto-Hilgenstock 

Water 

1 

4 5 

4 0 

•I 0 

Naplith. 

0 5 1 

0 () 

' 0 25 

Light oil: 

I 0 

1 5 

I 75 

Creosote oil 

! 17 4 ! 

I'i 7 

; 18 0 

Heavy Oil 

... 18 6 

1 ‘ 

1 M 7 

1 100 

Pitch .. . 

• ■ j . 


(>(t 0 


100 0 

1 nsC 

100 0 

In many 

WATER-GAS TAR. 

illuminatin'; jilants, particularly in 

the United Stales, 


a large portion of the gas is made from carburetted water gas—vt'ater 
gas, to which, while incandescent, a stream of petroleum oil i.s injected. 
The tar from this form of gas-making is quite u.seful. Benzol, toluol, 
etc., naphthalene, creosote oil and pitch or coke are obtained. It is 
distinguishable from coal-tar in that its sp. gr. is very low, it has little if 
any free carbon, practically no tar acids, and the anthracene oils arc 
mostly liquid at the ordinary temperature. T'hc following works 
analyses are furnished by Mr. (', C. Tutwcilcr. 


Sp. gr , I 002 

Free tdrl>r)n, (ra(<“ 


Crude products uf .iistillatioii 

%by 

volume 

' %hy ' 
ueii'ht 

Sp Kr . 

Dc'c nplioi 

n lA fiaclio’'" 

Light Dlls (below 1 P ) 

Middle oils (1 iH” p ) 

Anthracene oik (above s iS" h' ). 
Residuum 

Total 

I 19 , 

H) 84 1 

';9 23 

77 4<> 

I 09 

14 87 

57 28 

24 72 

97 96 

8<;57 

us 8 s 

I 0^6 

j Colourless 
Gnenish-y 
Deep red 
niack and 

ellow 

brittle 






sp. gr, i.o8.^ 

Free carbon, 0.73% 
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Water, 4.23% by vol. 


Crude products of distillation 

% by 

1 viilunic i 
; 1 

%by ' 

weight ' 

Sp gr 

Description of Fractions 

Liprht oils (below F ) . 

t 07 1 

1 

1 1 68 ' 


■ Yellow 

Middle oils F ) 

28 44 

28 27 


, Yellow 

Anthracene oils (above si8"F ). 

. 62 

30 66 

1 o8ti 

Dark red green fluorcs- 





cence 

Residuum. 


24 10 


' 1 lard, black, porous 

Total 

, 600? 

05 61 





BITUMENS, 


By S. S. SADTLER. 

Mineral products consisting essentially of a complex mixture of 
hydrocarbons are found in numerous localities, and under very varied 
circumstances. These products, of which petroleum may be regarded 
as a type, occur in all parts of the world, and, like coal, arc not con¬ 
fined to any one geological formation. 

The natural hydrocarbons present every variety of aggregation, 
from the state of gas, as evolved from coal and jietrolcum, through 
the conditions of a thin mobile liijuid, like the naphtha of Persia, the 
viscous tar of Rangoon, the elatcrite or mineral rubber of Derbyshire, 
the wax-Iike ozokerite of Galicia, to the brittle, pitch-like asphalt of 
Trinidad. 

The origin of the bitumens or mineral hydrocarbons is, in many 
cases, obscure. The sul)ject has l)een treated in an able and ex¬ 
haustive report by S. F. Peckham,' and has been discussed by many 
w *'ters. Products more or le.ss .similar to petroleum and asphalt have 
bed. obtained by distilling complex animal and vegetable matter out of 
contact of air. All the evidence tends to show that the natural bitu¬ 
mens arc derived from v.irious sources. Pcckham has reviewed the 
(piestion (/Diicr. Jour Ar/., Nov., 1804) and reiterated his earlier state¬ 
ment. Englcr (Petroh'um, 2, (ipo/) 840, 912, 964, and 1021) has 
recently contributed a full discussion on the subject of the formation 
of petroleum in which all points are considered, including the bearing of 
the optical activity of some oils. His belief at this time is that it has 
come largely from cellulose. 

A more recent article by 'M. P. Delvildc (Mon. sci. du Quesne- 
villc. May, 1907) reviews the inorganic theories of llumbolt (1804), 
Bcrthelot (1866), Sabatier and Senderens (Compt. rend., 134, (1902), 

* Report on the Production. Technologv, and Uirs of Petroleum and its Prodnet^ In the 
Hon C W Srlon, Dep.irtinent of the Interior. U S .Vinmca Pi-ckliam conclmlcs ih.it .ill 
bitumens have, in their present condition, (.iiigin.illy been denveU Iroin animal or V( yct-ible 
remains, but that the in.inncr of tlu'ir (ienv.ilnm li.u. not been unifunn. 
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1187) and contrasts them with the organic theories. This article 
upholds the inorganic theories. The weight of evidence seems, 
however, to be with the organic hypothesis. The chief grounds 
perhaps for this view are the fossil remains occurring in strata in 
which petroleum is native, the presence of nitrogenous compounds and 
the optical activity of many oils. In mineralogy the term bitumen 
includes all natural substances which contain notable proportions of 
hydrocarbons. Peckham proposes the following classification; 

Solid, Asphalt. 

Semi-solid, Maltha. 

Liquid, Petroleum. 

Gaseous, Natural gas. 

The consideration of the different varieties of coal is beyond the 
scojie of this treatise. 

Petroleum. Rock Oil. Mineral Oil. 

French —Petrole. German —Erdol. Spanish —Petrdlea. 

Petroleum is a natural oily liquid occurring in the earth at very varied 
depths, and in a great many localities. It is not confined to any par¬ 
ticular geological formation. Thus, the petroleum of the great Penn¬ 
sylvania field is derived from the Devonian and Carboniferous lime¬ 
stone formations, while that of California and Russia is found in ter¬ 
tiary rocks. Petroleum may not be indigenous to the strata in which 
it is found; in some instances it has undergone distillation or been 
forced from one stratum to another by the pressure of gas and water. 
An exact definition of the term Petroleum can hardly be given. The 
more viscous varieties may be nearly black in colour and contain such 
amounts of o.xygenated constituents and sulphur (both free and com¬ 
bined) that make it partly asphaltic in its nature and hard to distin¬ 
guish from a maltha. Commercial usage alone will draw the line be¬ 
tween a heavy black petroleum and thin black maltha. 

Petroleum has now been found or its presence definitely indicated in 
almost every country in the world. It has now been obtained, how¬ 
ever, on a considerable scale in the Caucasus, on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and smaller quantities are produced in Canada, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Roumania, and other localities, but the largest 
quantity is obtained from the United States. The last source so over¬ 
shadows all others, from a commercial point of view, that the following 
description applies chiefly to that product: 

Crude natural petroleum is an oily liquid, varying in density from 
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0.73 to 0.97, the Pennsylvania product ranging between 0.79 and 0.83. 
It has a characteristic odour, sometimes, but by no means invariably, 
disagreeable; its colour varies from straw-ycIIow to brownish-black. 
Its coefficient of expansion varies considerably with its sp. gr., as is 
shown by the following table: 

Sp. gr. at 15® Expansion-coeflkicnt for i° 

Under .700 .ooopo 

700 to .750 .00085 

750 to 800 oooSo 

.800 to 815 00070 

over .815 .00065 

On a stock of r,000,000 barrels of petroleum, the shrinkage in 
winter amounts to 7,000 to 10,000 barrcl.s. 

Petroleum is in.soluble in water, and but slightly soluble in alcohol, 
but it is miscible in all prot)orlions with chloroform, ether, carbon 
disulphide, and hydrocarbons. It mixes readily with ordinary fixed 
oils, castor oil being an exception (Vol. 2, page 163). All varieties 
are combustible, burning with a luminous, more or less smoky, flame. 

Chemical Composition of Petroleum.—Chemically, crude petro¬ 
leum consists of a mixture of a considerable number of hydrocarbons 
with small quantities of sulphur and sulphuretted, nitrogenised, and 
oxygenised bodies. 

The nitrogen in crude petroleums and jiarafBn oil is given thusby 
BeiU)y (J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1891, 10, 120): 


Scotch shale oil from retorts .. . .... 

. i-i6o% 

Scotcli petroleum or ozokerite. 

0.295% 

American petroleum resi<luum ... 

0 080% 

Baku petroleum residuum . 

0 050% 

Baku petroleum. 

0 050% 

Galician ozokerite . 

0 188% 

Scotch basic tar . . 

900% 

American residuum tar 

0 715% 

Scotch crude still coke . 

200% 

American crurle still coke 

0 , 375 % 


Prof. C. F. Mabery {J.Soc. Chem. Ind.y 1900, 19, 504) examined a 
number of samples of California petroleums and found the nitrogen 
percentage to vary between 0.23 and 0 88 as determined by Kjcldahl’s 
method. Because of the high molecular weight of the nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances, they would amount to probably 10 to 20 % of the weight of the 
oils. These constituents were fractionally separated and their com¬ 
position as pyridine homologues was established. The bases seem to 
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exist as esters, but are easily set free. The more the bitumens have 
been exjjoscd, the less nitrogen is found. Very little is found in 
asphalts. 

.\ccording to Kast and Lagai {Ding. Poly. Jour., 1892, 284, 69), 
all crude petroleums, exceiit that from Tegcrnsec, contain sulphur 
in amounts varying from 0.136 to 1.87%. Mabery .and Smith have 
investigated the nature of the .sulphur compounds in California oils 
and find that they are in the form of alkyl sulphides; thiophen and 
mercaptans are absent. 

Mabery and Quaylc (/. Soc. Chetn.lnd., 1900, 19, 505) investigated 
crude Canadian oils and Isolated a scries of alkyl sulphur comjaninds 
by distilling at a i)rcssurc of 50 mm. 

Richardson and Wallace {J. Soc, CItcin, Jnd. 1901, 20, 690) h.avc 
found free sulphur to be the form in which a large part if not nearly all 
of the sulphur in Texas (Beaumont oil) cxi.sts. Some hydrogen sul¬ 
phide io dissolved in the oil and a large amount is formed if the oil is 
heated as in distillation, when it comes off in considerable quantities. 

Petroleum is variable in composition, and more or less volatile and 
mobile according to its content of bitumen and solid bodies. In 
general, it contains about of carbon and 15% of hydrogen, but its 
elementary composition gives no idea of the variety of hydrocarbons 
contained in it. In brief, the constituents of petroleum present the 
following varieties of character: 

(a) Their volatility is very different, for they extend from gases of 
very low b. p. to solids which boil at high teni|)cratures (370° and .(50°). 

(b) The volatility of the constituents is usually inversely as their 
sp. gr., the lightest oils being the most volatile. 

(c) The inflammability is a function of the volatility, the more 
volatile constituents taking fire on a|>|)roach of a tlame at ordinary 
temi)eratures, while the den.ser and less volatile oils require to be 
heated considerably before they can be inflamed or made to give off 
inflammable vapours. 

The hydrocarbons C)f petroleum belong to .several series, the par¬ 
affins largely iircdominating in .American petroleum, while members of 
other series are present in relatively large amount in the i)etroleum 
of other regions. 

Pennsylvania petroleum has been most completely studied. 
complete scries of paraffins, from (TI, to C,,JI,j, has been obtained 
from it, and the .solid members, C,;!!;,, T,,IIsf„ and are also 
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present, especially in the oils from the Bradford (Pcnna.) district. Iso¬ 
paraffins, as well as the normal forms, exist in American petroleum. 
The paraffins from CH4 to C4HJ0 arc gaseous at ordinary temjiera- 
tures, and hence cscajic in admixture with hydrogen from petroleum 
wells, or when the petroleum is stored or gently heated. The mem¬ 
bers from CsHja to CijH.i constitute the greater part of the liquid 
j>ortion of American petroleum, one of the most characteristic con- 
.stituents being hexane. Mabery {Proc. Am. Arad. Arts and Scicncc'^y 
32, 121, and 37, 565) has isolated the hydrocarbons of Pennsylvania 
petroleum as well as most of the other oils from important localities. 
The olefines from CjoHio to C1JI24 have been isolated by Warren 
from .American jietroleum, and doubtless other of the higher members 
of the series are present, (laseous olefines also occur. Najdithcnes 
similar to those characteristic of Russian jietroleum are also present. 
Benzene and its homologues exist in traces in American petroleum, 
and among the less volatile constituents anthracene, chrysene, pyrene, 
(luoranthrene, and thallene exist in small (juanlity. 

Natural gas from the Pennsylvania wells has been found to contain 
from 40 to 94'^,’^, (largely the higher percentages) of methane, CH4, with 
smaller proportions of hydrogen and ethane, (Tb,, and traces of higher 
homologues. Small jiroportions of olefines are also present. On 
the other hand, the licpiid obtained by J. J. Coleman, by the action of 
ceUl and pressure on the gases jirodiiceil in the distillation of bilumi- 
noe-: shale, consisted chielly of butylene, C4II3, pentcnc, C%H,o, and 
hexene, Natural gas is employed for manufacturing and 

household purposes in many of the Middle and Western States 
of the United Stales. F. C. Phillips {Pror, Engin. Soc. 11 ct>tcrn 
Pennsylvania, Dec., 189S), has found from one to nearly 3% of 
nitrogen in natur.al gas. 

Canadian petroleum contains various hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
and olefine series, and is richer in aromatic compounds and [loorer 
in gaseous paraffins than the Pennsylvania product. Mabery {Proc. 
Am, Arad. Arls and Scienres, ^2^ 156 (iSpy), and 40, 334 (1904)) has 
shown that the low b. p. hydrocarlions belong to the paraffin series 
and those above 196° to the olefine si'rics. It contains a notable 
quantity of sulphur compounds and traces of benzene and nitrogenous 
basic oils. It yields about 3^ ,'. of solid paraffin. 

Californian petroleum contains, as shown by Mabery (Proc. Am. 
Acad. Arl.s and.Sriemcs, 36,256 (1901)), benzene hydrides, naphthenes. 
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and aromatic hydrocarbons. Sulphur compounds with a notable 
amount of the esters of nitrogenous basic oils have been shown to be 
present by IVckham and others. 

Ohio petroleum is intermediate in j)ropertics between Caucasian 
and Pennsylvania oils, and contains the following: Methane, 2 
butanes, pentane, iso[)entanc, hexanes, hej)tanes, octane, nonane. 
These form loss than of the oil. The crude oil contains a large 
amount of sulphur compounds. Aromatic hydrocarbons are [)rescnt 
in very small amount. The sulphur compounds have a tendency to 
collect in the higher fractions. Mabery has also carefuily studied 
these oils {Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Scienics^ 40, 323, 1904). 

Russian petroleum has acquired considerable commercial impor¬ 
tance. It Ls chielly obtained in the neigliljorhood of Baku on the 
Caspian Sea, but is also found in other parts of the ('aucasus. \ 
fraction of given b. j). lias a higher density than a similar fraction of 
American jielroleum or Scotch shale oil, and tlie visco.sity is more 
readily decreased by heat. It usually yields no solid paraffin. 

This petroleum is scientifically interesting from its ])eculiar com¬ 
position. Beilstcin and Kurbatow could not obtain any products of 
constant b. p., even after nine distillations, nor were they able to ex¬ 
tract any benzenoid hydrocarbons by treatment vith fuming nitric 
acid nor any olefines with bromine. Their researches, as extended by 
Schutzenberger and lonine, and liy Markownikoff and Oglobini, have 
shown that Caucasian petroleum consists chielly of a mixture of 
naphthenes, having the general formula These are i.someric 

with the ephylcncs, and with the benzene hexahydrides (so-called 
paraffenes, obtained synthetically by Wreden. With the 

exce[>tion of the hydrocarbon CiJI^r,, all the nai)hthenes from CsH,^ 
to CjjH^o have been separated from (.'aucasian petroleum. They boil 
at somewhat lower temj>eratures than the isomeric olefine and the 
normal paraffins containing the same number of carbon atoms, and at 
approximately the same tcmjierature, as the .synthetically prepared 
paralTenes; but the sp. gr. of the Caucasian hydrocarbons are no- 
taldy greater than those of the isologous jiaraffins from American 
petroleum. Thus, while normal octane, ("sHjg, boils at 124'’ and has a 
s[). gr. of o.yicSS at o'^, octonaphthenc, ChTIi6» hoWa at 119° and has a 
s[). gr. of 0.7711. Similarly, C, hoils at 202° and has a sp. gr. of 
0.7655, while C,Jl24 boils at 196° and has a sp. gr. of 0.8027 

The naphthenes do not form nilro-dcrivatives, and resemble the 
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paraffins in not yielding additive compounds and in being convert¬ 
ible into chlorinated derivatives from which alcohols are obtaiiuiljle. 
When oxidised, the naphthenes form oxidation-products, or are con¬ 
verted into higher isologues. 

I’hc higher boiling portions of Caucasian petroleum ])ro])al>ly 
contain hydrocarbons of the olelinc and higher series, while lo'X of 
the petroleum consists of aromatic hydrocarbons belonging to known 
series, and also a series of hydrocarbons isomeric with styrolene and 
its isologues. These com{)Ounds form broniinatcd derivatives, but no 
additive compounds; their aromatic character is exhibited in the 
formation of nitro- and sulpho-derivatives. A petroleum from near 
Tillis, examined by lleilstein and Kiirbatow {.Jour. Clieni. S<>( , 40, 
1020), yielded a fraction of lower b p. containing the paraffins 
C,H,o to €711,6, with a little benzene and toluene. By treating 
the fraction of a Caucasian petroleum boiling between 180° and 
200*^ with fuming suljdniric acid, MarkownikoLf and Oglobini found 
that various siilphonic ai ids were formed, while the hydrocarbons of 
the formula C,^TI,,, were left uiuhanged. IsonuTidcs of cymene, 
metamethyI-pro[)ylbenzene, and probably durenc, were present. 
The 2-10*^ to 250° fraction contained a mo(liti(ation of propylnaphtha- 
Icne (C, then C,TI,, and C,,!!,, (tlie last probably belonging 

to the linnamenc series), and linally C.cill.o ('* C’fjH.o). The j^elro- 
loum also ( oritains neulr.Ll and a( Id o.xygenated bodies. A petroleum 
exa*'i 'led by Markoviiikotf yielded a fraction boiling between 220^ 
and 230", which contained s ~S' r oxegen. 

The investigation of Russian ])etroleiim is very difficult, owing to the 
facility with wdiich the (onsiiiuents break up into other bodies on dis¬ 
tillation, especially during the latter part of the process. When 
passed through an iron lube heated to bright redness, Caucasian ])c- 
trolcum yields an abundant dejiosit of carbon, which soon chokes the 
tube, the metal itself being strongly corroded. The volatile ])roducts 
consist largely of benzene and its homologues, with naphthalene and 
anthracene. This reaction has been utilized for the production of 
benzene and anthracene from Russian petroleum. 

Galician petroleum, according to Lachowicz, contains a numlicr 
of paraffins and also aromatic hydrocarbons. Pawlewski found in a 
j)ctrolcum from Kleczany about 2/^', of aromatic hydrocarbons, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of benzene and />-xyIenc. The fraction boiling be¬ 
tween 97° and 100° consists chielly of heptane with some toluene 
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hexahydride, but the presence of xylene hexahydridc was not estab¬ 
lished. The first six fractions obtained by distilling the crude pe¬ 
troleum on the large scale are not acted on by bromine, but the seventh 
and higher fractions absorb bromine with evolution of heat. Hence it 
is probable that olefines do not pre-exist in the petroleum, but arc 
formed during the distillation by the decomposition of paraffins. Hell 
and Meidinger have i.solatcd from Wallachian petroleum an acid 
forming alkali salts resembling soft soap. Other homologous acids are 
probably present. 

Galician petroleums, according to R. Zologiecki and H. Klarfeld 
(Chem. Zeit., 31, 1155-6,1170-2), have been found to give the strongest 
indicationsof having optically active constituents. Consideration of the 
optical activity in petroleum is mainly given because of its bearing on 
the question of its origin. It had been held originally by Englcr and 
others that it had come from animal remains, while the discovery 
of the ''ptical pro[)ertics of certain petroleums has given strong reasons 
for the belief that it has had its source from vegetable as well as from 
animal remains. 

Hanoverian petroleum, according to C. Englcr, contains hydro¬ 
carbons both of the paraffin and olefine scries, besides notable quan¬ 
tities of aromatic hydrocarbons (e. g., pseudocumcne, mesitylcnc, 
and probably hexahydromet.axylene). Sulphur compounds are also 
present. 

Rangoon tar is a heavy variety of petroleum, of a semi-solid con¬ 
sistency, owing to the presence of about 40'y,, of solid paraffin. By 
fractional distillation, Warren and .Storer proved the presence of the 
paraffins from CjH,* to olefines from C,I 1,8 to (', ,H,f„ besides 

xylene, cumene, and najihthalene. 

The com|iosition of petroleums from other sources has been but 
imperfectly ascertained. The behaviour of some of them on distilla¬ 
tion is described later. 

DISTILLATION OF PETROLEUM. 

The method of trciating crude [letroleum for the manufacture of 
commercial products varies considerably with the character of the 
crude article and the practice of the works, but it is always c.s.sen- 
tially a process of fractional di.stillation, sometimes supplemented by 
a decomposing action in the still cau.scd by the hot vapours of the oil 
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Striking the colder walls of the stills which condenses it, and as it falls 
back in the hot liquid it is “cracked” or siilit up into lower boiling 
constituents and correspondingly heavier and high boiling bodies rich in 
carbon. To avoid this “cracking” the to|)s of the stills are covered so 
as to condense as little as po.ssible, or a more efficient method, namely, 
that of driving thcvai)Ours over with su|)erheatcd steam, is followed. 
The character and projiortion of the various products obtained depend 
largely on the nature and source of the oil and the details of the mode 
of treatment, which is capable of considerable variation in detail. As 
a rule, the lighter and more volatile portions are fr.actionated into a 
number of products, known commercially as cymogene, rhigolcnc, 
gasolene, naphtha, and benzin; but in many cases the proximate 
separation of the products of the distillation of crude petroleum is less 
complete, only three principal products being made—namely, naphtha, 
kerosene, and lubricating oil. By the present system of manufacture, 
“cr.arking” of the heavier oils (see under “ Kero.senc”), .about 75% of 
burning oil, dashing at 20° (68“ F.) by Al)ers test, may be obtained 
from some crude .American petroleums. The yield of higher-class oils 
(such as wouhl jiass English inspection) is smaller, .and of “water- 
white oil” only from 12 to 20% is obtained. The proportion of 
naphtha obtainalde from American oil varies from 9 to 18%, according 
to the age of the oil-producing territory. 

Caucasian petroleum yields very different pro])ortions, the propor- 
tioi Ilf burning oil dashing at 32“ and of o 821 sp. gr. being only .about 
27%; but a much larger percentage of oil of lower flashing-point or 
higher sj) gr. can be obtained. B. Redwood (/ Soc. Clieiii. hid., 1884, 
3, 74), who gives the al)Ove figures, also states that the Caspian 
Company manufactures three qualities of the burning oil, of the 
following characters: 


Quality 

8|) gr. 

!• l.i.sh-point 

Yield, % 

I 

0 S15 

.10“ 

20 

2 

0 820 

OS” 

33 

3 f^ 

3 

0 821 to 0 822 

2 2*^ 


The following table of products from 100 gallons of Russian jie- 
troleum is from information furnished by the Ragosine Comiiany. 
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Products 

Sp. gr. 

Gallons 

“Ik'iizin’’ .. . ... 


I 

“tja-iolenc” or heaw bcn/iii . 

° 775 

3 

Kcro.scne 

0 822 

27 

Pyronaplitha (llash-poinl 132°, ojx'n test) . .... 

0 838 

12 

Lul)ricating i>il . . . . .. . 

0 S90- 905 

27 

Cylinder oil . 

0 9^5 

5 

Vaseline (not a direct product) 

0 925 

I 

Residuum and loss . . 

24 



100 


The heavier lubricating (uls or “oleonaphthas” of the Ragosinc 
Company range in density from 0.905 to 0.920, and have low freezing- 
points. 

The fractions of the crude petroleum obtained by distillation arc 
j)urit(<*d by treatment with a limited quantity of strong sulphuric 
acid, and then washed with sodium hydroxide, and finally with water. 
In some works they arc then redistilled over sodium hydroxide. In 
C'anada the burning oil is treated with a solution of litharge in sodium 
hydroxide to remove sulphur-compounds, and in Ohio copjicr oxide has 
been used (Frasch process). Texas crude is distilled about the same 
as Penn.sylvania oil, and the hydrogen .sulphide that is evolved is dis¬ 
posed of by j)artial combustion to sulphur or else spray condensers are 
used and the h\drogen sulphide carried off in the water. 'Texas oil is 
chiefly distilled for gas oil and lubricating “residuums.” 

The following is an outline of the usual jiroiess of [ictroleum distil¬ 
lation as conducted in Amerii a: 'The oil is heated in largo stills holding 
from 600 to 1,200 barrels. 'The more volatile jiortions soon conic over; 
they arc cither burnt as gas or, for limited use, comlensed by artificial 
cold and pressure. The licpiids thus obtained are known as “cymo- 
geno” aiul “rhigolcnc.” After these, products condensildc by cold 
water are obtained, the first portions having a sp. gr. of 0.656, the 
product bcfoming heavier as the* distillation j)roceeds. ('The distillate 
obtained in this part of the operation is usually again distilled, when 
it yields “gasolene,” “na[)hlha,” and “benzin.”) When the liijuid 
passing over acquires a sp. gr. of 0.725 to 0.750—according to the 
w’orks' custom- the stream is diverted from the “najihtha” tank to the 
“kerosene” receiver, where it is collected until its sp. gr. reaches 
0.840 to 0.845. residue is then transferred to other stills, and gen- 
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enilly to other works, where it is distilled to dryness to oI)tain lubri¬ 
cating oils and paraffin. The residue in the still is combustible with 
difficulty, but is used as fuel. If the o[)crali()n be arrested l)cf()rc 
actual coking occurs, the residue has the characters of thkk tar. The 
purification and frac tionalion of the first products arc conducted in 
mucli the same manner as with shale oil. 

On the Oaspian Sea the distillation of the petroleum is conducted as 
a continuous process, a stream of oil llowing through the entire series 
of 14 or 16 stills healed to successively higher temperatures. This 
method is ])eculiarly suited for the treatment of Russian petroleum, 
since it yields com[)aratively little burning oil, and the residue is al¬ 
most as Iluid as the crude oil. The distillate is collected in afractions: 
gasoline and kerosene, the gasoline is rc-distilled with steam giving a 
gasoline with gravity of 0750, sp.gr,, and the residue is j)umi)cd m with 
the main kerosene fraction, giving kerosene of 0.825. The residue has a 
(iensity of o.gog, and yields ondistillalionabout 35'/\', of lubricating oil 
and 10 of “sol.ir oil” (sj). gr. 0.860, flashing-point 105°), the remainder 
being (ommoidy used as fuel. Attempts have been made to employ 
astalki (residuum) for the })roduclion of benzols and anthracene by 
.subjecting it to a full red lieat. R.iku jietroleum contains little or no 
.solid hydroi .irbons, but the oil obtained on the other side of the 
(.'asj)ian yields as much as b ‘. 

Assay of Crude Petroleum.—According to a definition adopted by 
the Tew York Produce Exchange in 1879, “crude ]»etroleum sh.ill be 
undei.stood to be pure natural oil, neither steamed nor Irented, free 
from water, sediment, or any adiilter.ition, of the gravity of .13"^ to 48° 
Baume” (—08092 to 0.7865 sj). gr.). The usual range in thcsp.gr. 
of the New York < rude oil is between 0.790 and 0.800. Ka^i parcel is 
usually a mixed product from a number of wells. 

'The water and sedimenl are usually estimated Iw mixing the sample 
with an eipial f|uanlity of petroleum spirit, free from water, and 
keejiing the mixture at 49'^ (= 120'^ F.) in a graduated glass vessel for at 
least six hours, after which the liquid is allowed to cool and settle for a 
period of not less than 2 hours for light grade oils, increasing to 18 
hours for the heaviest qualities. The estimation of water is jTcferably 
made by dLstillation and measuring the water that comes over in thin- 
l)orc graduateil lubes. 

The sp. gr. is generally taken by means of the hydrometer, although 
for accurate work, such as is requisite when oil is me.isured in bulk and 
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settled for on a basis of weight, the sp. gr. bottle or pyknometer is pref¬ 
erable. The Westphal balance is also preferable to the use of the 
hydrometer. 

Besides the test for water and the determination of the sp. gr., the 
ordinary characters relied on as commercial tests of the quality of crude 
American petroleum are: Its odour and colour, its feel when rubbed be¬ 
tween the fingers, and the percentage of naphtha yielded on fractional 
distillation. The crude oil of the New York market will generally 
furnish from 12 to 15% of naphtha of 0.700 sj). gr., and the proportion 
should not e.xxeed ly'.'o. It will yield, in addition, from g to 12% of 
benzin of 0.730 sp. gr. and about 60% of burning oil at 0.795 sp. gr. 
The residue contains a quantity of dry paraffin scale equal to about 
2.5% of the crude oil. 

Fuller’s Earth Test.- —Recently D.ay and Gll[iin (/. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., I, 449-55, 1909) have developed a method of fractional 
sepai.ition of petroleum oil.-, by means of clay (fuller’s earth). They 
used for this work tin tubes 5 ft. long and 1.25 in. in diameter, 
closed at the bottom with corks, U[)on the sides of which were grooves 
to admit the oil. The.se tubes were packed with fuller’s earth, a little 
at a time, with a ramrod. They were then i)laccd in vessels con¬ 
taining petroleum and the air in the tubes was removed by a pump 
to facilitate the diffusion. After the oil had nearly reai hed the top 
of the tubes the clay was removed in sections and treated with water to 
displace the oil. All the oil from one .section of the tube is of the s:mie 
colour, irrespeitive of whether it is the fir.st or the last oil to come off 
when water is added. The sections vary, however, as to sp. gr., 
the first oil collected being the heaviest. 

Besides the selective action of the clay upon the paraffin hydrocar¬ 
bons them.selves, certain constituents of petroleum are held back by 
the clay with great readiness. .Such stibstances are asphalt and the 
sulphur compounds found in Te.vas petroleum. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons do not diffuse as rapidly through the 
clay as the saturated. Substances in colloidal su-spension in general 
seem to be held back most readily. 

Assay of Crude Petroleum by Distillation. —The method of Engler 
has been perhaps most generally u.scd. The distillation flask (Fig. i) 
is shown with the measurements in centimeters. Fla.sks that do not 
come up closely to these measurements should be rejected. The bulb 
of the thermometer is just below the side delivery tube. In making 
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a distillation, wire gauze is used at first as a protection from the llame, 
but after the lightest fractions have conic over it is removed and the 
distillation carried on with the naked llame. 'I'he heat is so regulated 
that from 2 to 2 1/2 c.c. of distillate pass over |ier minute. As soon as 
the recjuisite temperature (150'’ for the fir.st fraction) is reached, the 



Fig. I 


burner is withdrawn until the temperature has fcdlen 20°. The oil is 
then reheated to the I). |). and allowed to cool as before. This is re¬ 
peated until no more distillate comes over at this ]>oint. The same 
jirocedure is gone llirough with at the next point of sc'iiaration of 
fractions. 

According to the practice followed by Engler, eac h fraction lioiling at 
Voi,. III.—I 
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intervals of 25® is caught separately and then the different portions, 
after measurement of quantity, are added together to see what are 
the characters of the different cuts, naphtha, kerosene, neutral and 
lubricating oil^. With oils consisting essentially of paraffin hydrocar¬ 
bons, such as Tennsylvania and Galician oils, the kerosene cut is taken 
from 150° to 300°. In the case of oils of the naphthene series, such as 
Baku oil, the kerosene fraction is taken between the limits of 150° and 
285®. Higher boiling oils cause an excessive charring of the wicks. 
The Engler method will probably l)c superseded by the method of 
Ubbelohdc. 

The Bucharest Congress on Petroleum adopted the method of Dr. 
Leo. Ubbelohde, in which he distils the samjiles in an Englcr flask, 
but does not cool and reheat several limes at 150° and 300*^, as he 
found the small amounts of vapour would not be sufficient to give the 
correct thermometer reading. He distils at a uniform rale of 2 drops 
])er second and by comparison with distillations using dcjihlcgmators 
he observed that he obtained more reliable results than by Kngler’s 
method. He did not think the use of dcphlcgmators was as neces¬ 
sary for kerosene as they were for benzin. In using this method the 
bulb and tlame mu.st be protected from air draughts. 

Another form of distilling apparatus is that of Rcgnaiiit, whicli is 
much used in Prance. It consists of a copper retort, passing into a 
metallic condenser, \shich terminate above and below in narrow tulx'S. 
The condenser is fitted into a cylinder, containing water. The 
apparatus is compact and convenient to use. 

Dcphlcgmators are sometimes used to secure a more complete 
separation of the constituents of petroleum. While it is true that it 
docs serve this })ur])osc if \nc11 constructed, it is probably belter for 
the sake of uniformity to adhere to the method of Englcr or Ubbelohde, 
just described. Uniform results (an be obtained with them in the 
hands of different operators. Dephlegmators differ in construction, 
and differences in operation have large intlucnce upon the results 
obtained with their use. 

Sp. gr. tests of fractions are made by means of a pyknometer 
or Spreiigcl tube (if the amount is small). A small thermometer 
plummet is often used to examine distillates, with good results. 

Some useful hints on the assay of crude petroleum have Ijeen pub¬ 
lished by Nawralil, who has e.xamincd a number of (bilician petro¬ 
leums. He distils 500 c.e. in a glass retort, 'i'he distillate collec ted 
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below 150° is regarded as light oils or naphtha, that from 150'’ to 300° 
as burning oil, and that from 300° to 400° as heavy oils. I'he sj). gr. 
of the original samples (18) ranged from 0.902 (Harklowa) to 0.799 
(Kenezany), and the proportions of the several fractions showed 
similar variations. The light oils varied from 43.5 to 3.4*^/0 the 150® 
to 300° fraction from 45.4 to 29.2%, and the heavy oils from 56.7 
to 22.8%. 

Determination of the Calorific Value. —While some authorities 
recommend the calculation from the results of an ultimate analysis, it is 
probably ])est to make a direct determination in a standard form of 
calorimeter, such as the Mahler bomb. The operation of this 
instrument is detailed in various works on fuels. 

Of course, full directions for use arc supplied with each 
instrument. 

'Die calorimeter devised ])y S. W. Parr can be used, if it is properly 
standardised by comparison with some hydrocarbons of similar con- 
slitution. 'This calorimeter is more suitable, however, for coal. 
The Rawlc (/, Soc. Chcni, Ind., 1907, 26, 663) instrument ha^. been 
gaining favour in England, as ])eing specially adapted for li(pud fuels. 
A cut accompanies the nrlicle. 

'Eo extract solid paraffin from crude petroleum, Sadtler mixe-. the oil 
with several times its volume of ether, and plac<-s the li(|iiid in .1 freez¬ 
ing mixture, when “almost all the dissolved paralTm will separate, and 
can i e liitered otT.” For other than Pennsylvania crudes ])recaution 
must DC taken to separate out any asphaltic bodies or they would 
contaminate the jiaradins (see Holdc-Richardson method, page 104). 

'I'he Jlashw^ point of jietroleum is an indication of considerable im¬ 
portance, but is more cspc<-ially connected with the examination of 
relincd petroleum or kerosene, under which head the subject is fully 
disc ussed. 

Estimation of Sulphur. —The standard method for the estimation 
of suljdiur in crude jictroleum has been, and probably still is, the method 
of Carius. It consists in oxidizing the entire sam])le of oil w ilh fuming 
nitric acid in sealed tubes of hard glass at temperatures around 200". 
This method is often found very troublesome due to the bursting of 
tubes. Several other methods give practically identical results if 
properly carried out, but at the same time the method of Carius will 
always be the standard method. A brief description of the method is 
given on page 85. 
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The only other method that can be considered practically as reliable 
as that of Carius is the combustion of the oil in a bomb calorimeter. 
Methods that are more suited for rapid routine work are that of Ma- 
bery; an adaptation of the Burton-Saucr method, and one the reviser 
of this section has found useful in certaiTi cases. The Mabery method 
{Proc. Amer. Acad., 31, i (i896))consistsin burning the sub.slance con¬ 
tained in a jwrcelain boat in a current of air or oxygen, which enters 
the combustion tube containing the boat by a small tube of hard glass 
which is continued beyond the boat to a restriction about midway in 
the tube. Air also enters the combustion tube through another tube 
passing in a little beyond the double-bored stopper that carries the 
longer tube. This air carries oil vapours, which come from the oil due 
to heat applied carefully below the boat, to the restriction where they 
meet the main body of air. Beyond the restriction the tube is heated 
to redness. The sulphur is burned to sulphur trioxide and is ab¬ 
sorbed in a dilute sodium hydrate solution contained in a large U-tube 
partly filled with glass beads. It is rather didicult to get a proper ad¬ 
justment of rates of flow, temperatures, etc., unless a person has worked 
with the method quite a while, and the reviser found that more ready 
combustion could be obtained if a wad of platinised asbestos were 
placed ahead of the constriction or, better yet, between two of them, 
leaving s|)are an inch in length. This catalyser causes an inten.sely hot 
spot, locally, where the oil vapours and the air meet, and the reviser was 
able in that way to burn Texas oils, which otherwise seemed to be very 
difficult to burn by the ordinary Mabery-Burton-Sauer method. This 
difficulty seemed to be due to the force of gas due to the rather sudden 
liberation of hydrogen sulphide from the action of sulphur on some of 
the hydrocarbons, when the ]>roper temperature was reached. 

A different method brought out by the “Reviser” (/. Amcr. Chem. 
Soc. (1905), 27, 1188), know n as the double crucible method, is found 
very useful for determining sulphur in crude oils andrc.siduums which 
contain siilfihur in excess of I'-’/c- It has been found satisfactory for 
analysing Texas crudes, and compares favourably with the Carius 
method. 

The crucible is shown in Fig. 2. ‘ The substance is first weighed into 
the inner crucible, which is placed ojjcn end u|) on the balance pan. 
About I grm. of sul|)hur compound containing 1% sulphur is taken. 

Enough Eschka mixture is then put in to absorb the substance, if 

• Cut reproduced from y Amer Chem Soc . with t>ermission. 
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a liquid, or mixed with it in any case, and then filled to the top with 
moderate tamping. 

Freshly ignited white asbestos (a) is then put around the raised 
portion of the bottom of the outer crucible to kee|i the two crucibles 
from being in actual cont.act. It is then lowered over the inner 
crucible and then both crucibles inverted. Eschka mixture is 
then put in between the crucibles. The outer trucible is then ]iut 
through a hole in a piece of thin but firm asbe.stos board so that very 
little, if any, of the sides can be exposed to the direct action of the llame. 




The outer crucible is made with straight sides like an inverted 
truncated cone. 

A very small pointed llame of a liunsen Inirncr is now used so that 
the llame is i hielly in the indentation on the bottom (i). If gases do 
not come off from the crucible in three to five minutes with this llame, 
the heat is increased, and when no more odour is noticeable the crucible 
is phuecl in a iiiecc of asbestos having a larger hole, so that half of the 
crueible may become red-hot anil is kejit so for to minutes. The flame 
is then withdrawn, and when cool the inner crucible is carefully rai.scd 
and tapped, .so that its contents are dropped into the outer one, when 
the carbon is burned out with a shield of asbestos to protect the con¬ 
tents from the sulphur gases of the llame. 
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The contents of the crucibles arc then washed into a beaker. Brom¬ 
ine is added to o.xidise sulphites, etc., the solution is filtered, acidified, 
and jirecipitatcd with barium chloride as in the case of determinations 
of sulphur in coal. 

Asphaltic matters in crude petroleum arc determined by D. 
Holde (Lunge’s Chem-tcch. Untersuchuiigsmcthoden, Berlin, 1900, 
3, 7), with beiizin and with alcohol-ether as follows: 

1. Bcnzin method is carried out by taking 1.5 to 3.0 grm. of the 
oil in a litre llask, of colourless glass, and adding 300 to 500 c.c. of 
benzin of the lightest grade (gasoline 88°, Baume) and shaking well. 
It is allowed to stand at least i day. The supernatant solution is 
then decanted through a filter and finally the precipitated asphaltic 
matter. The filter is thoroughly washed with gasoline and then the 
asphalt dissolved in sufficient hot benzol into a tared flask. .After 
cvaporaii'ig the benzol, the residue is weighed and considered as 
asiihalt. 

2. ,\ somewhat different result is usually obtained by using alcohol- 
ether (.(-3) as a precipitant, i to 2 grm. of the oil are taken and 40 c.c. 
of the alcohol-ether mixture are added in a sto[ipcrcd llask and well 
shaken. It is then allowed to stand 2 or 3 days. 

The asphaltic material is filtered as in the case of the gasoline 
method and the asphalt washed with alcohol-ether (4-3) both on 
the lilter and in the llask. It is then dissolved with hot benzol and 
weighed. 


OZOKERITE. 

This substance, known also as cerasin, ccrite, or mineral wax, 
usually Occurs in the neighborhood of petroleum springs, and in as¬ 
sociation with bituminous sandstone, clay-schist, gyp.sum, and common 
salt. Though not very abundant, ozokerite occurs in many parts of 
the globe, the most remarkable and best-known de|)Osit being that in 
the miocene rocks of Galicia, on the slopes of the Carjiathian Moun¬ 
tains, and also on the Wallachian side of the range. It is also worked 
on the island of Tschelekcn in the Casiiian and at Sw'atoi-A.strow, near 
Aphesron, where a variety called nefigil is found. It exists also in 
Turkestan, and a valuable deposit has been found in Utah. Its com¬ 
mercial intere.st is chielly as a .source of cerasin, though liquid hydro¬ 
carbons are also obtained by the distillation of the inferior kinds. 
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According to Brannt (“Petroleum and Its Products,” 400), Sauer- 
landt has found ozokerite to contain: 

Volatile hydrocarbons. 

Parallins melting at from 6o® to 70®. 

Muminom resins, 

Coke. 

Crude ozokerite varies much in appearance. The finest varieties 
arc transparent, of a pure yellow or greenish colour, and can easily 
be kneaded between the fingers. Oude Galician ozokerite is a scaly 
or waxy substance, with a resinous fracture. It is usually brittle, but 
as hard as beeswax. It becomes negatively electric l)y friction and 
exhales an aromatic odour. According to Lach (Chew. Zcit.y 13, 831), 
the so-called ozokerite from Colorado docs not yield ccrasin, but is 
suitable for ))aranin making. It begins to distil at 360®, and yields 
90'^f parafiin and oil and about 5% of residuum. Caucasian ozokerite 
yields about 58% of a second-cjuality ccrasin. 

Inferior kinds of Galician ozokerite are black and soft, or hard, \\ith 
a fibrous structure and conehoidal fracture, varying in colour from yellow 
(“butter-stone”) to Idack. Some pieces are as hard as gypsum, and 
aie dichroic, the transmitted liglit being a jiure yellow, and the re- 
llected dark green. The m. ]>. is very variable, ranging from 58® to 
100®. The raw ozokerite o< curring on llie island of 'rschcleken, in the 
C''S[)ian Sea, is a brownish-black sticky mass, almost entirely soluble 
in ' iling benzene. On extracting it with ether, the oily portion and 
colouring matter arc dissolved, leaving a hard residue. On boiling 
this with acetic ether, the jiaraffin is dissulved, and liy rc[)eated treat¬ 
ment with animal charcoal, etc , may be obtained in lustrous crystals, 
melting constantly at 79®, and containing 85.100! carbon and 14.57 
of hydrogen (BeiKtein and Wiegand, J. Chou. Soe., 44, 1073). 

Ozokerite is separated from the ganguc by being melted, and, 
after being prcsse<l, is treated with alkali and filtered through fine 
animal charcoal. Frcipiently both acid and alkali arc used in the 
purification of ozokerite; fuller’s earth and magnesium silicate have 
been substituted for the charcoal. The charcoal used is preferably the 
line carbonaceous residue produced in the manufacture of potassium 
fcrrocyanidc (cyanide black). The purification of ozokerite with 
sulphuric ai id is attended with considerable loss, ow’ing to the action 
of the acid on the oxygenated bodies present. Peritz obtained from 
75 to 82% of crystallised paratTin from Boryslaw ozokerite, and 9 to 
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13V0 of light oils. Ozokerite refined in England yields nearly 70% of 
white jraraffin. The purified sulxstance constitutes ccrasin, which 
name should be conlined to the solid paraffin obtained without dis¬ 
tillation. Inferior ozokerite is usually distilled with superheated 
steam, when it yields paraffin wax, lubricating oil, naphtha. Galician 
ozokerite yields on distillation about 25% of petroleum, 21 of lubrica¬ 
ting oil, and 36 of solid paraffin. A higher yield might doubtless be 
obtained by improved mani))ulation. B. Redwood (J.Soc. Arts, xxxiv, 
S86) gives the jiroducts as 5% of gaseous hydrocarbons, 3% of naphtha, 
6 of semi-solid “ozokerin,” 12 of soft paraffin (melting at 44“ to 46“), 
distilled ozokerite (melting at 61°), and a black waxy residue. The 
following are the products oI)taincd by the distillation of Caspian ozok¬ 
erite (ncjt-gil), according to Orabowski: 2 to 8% of benzin, 15 to 
2a '/q of naphtha, 15 to 20'^/,, of heavy oils, 36 to 50( 0 of solid paraffin, 
and 10 to 2o(of coke. 

.Sometimes tlie [troduets arc less carefully differentiated, the chief 
being: 

30 to \o% of benzin of 0.7^ sp. gr, and 

50 to 76% of solid paralTin nicUing at from 60° to 70'^. 

The crude ozokerite is worked up for cemsiii, paraffin being ex¬ 
tracted from the residue, which then forms “ozokerite pitch.” In 
distilling for parafiin, a burning oil comes over at 150'’, the fraction 
20o°-3oo° consisting of a mixture of heavy oil and paralfin, and being 
worked up for the latter or for vaseline, while the chief yield of paraffin 
comes from the fraction 30o'^-35o°. The average yield of the various 
distillation products is, at Boryslaw: Light oil (up to 150“^), 6%; heavy 
oil (150^-300®), 32%; paraffin, about 5^%. 

Assay of Crude Ozokerite. —According to li. I.ach {Chon. Zeit., 
1S85, 905), for the valuation of crude ozokerite 100 grin, of the 
sample should be treated with 20 grm. of fuming sulphuric acid in a 
tared basin. The mixture is healed to 170° to 180", and continuously 
stirred till all sulphur dioxide has escaped. On reweighing the basin, 
the loss is said to represent the volatile constituent.s—namely, pclrolciim 
and water. No allowance appears to be made for the loss due to the 
formation of sulphur dioxide and possible volatilization of sulithuric 
anhydride. Probably a better plan would be to dilute the mixture, 
and separate and weigh the paraffin. Lach further directs that 
another quantity of 100 grm. of the sample should be treated with 10 
grm. of the carbonaceous residue from the manufacture of pola.ssium 
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ferrocyanidc, whi( \\ has been ])reviously dried at 140®. A tenth part of 
the mixture (ii grm.) is then weighed into a tared paper thimble, and 
extracted with petroleum spirit, boiling between 60° and 80°. The wax 
is estimated from the loss, or recovered by evaporating the solvent. 
This result would probably be high while the first method of Lach 
would undoubtedly be low, therefore it seems that the suggested 
modification of the first method would be the best to follow. 

Refined ozokerite or cerasin usually melts between 61° and 78°, 
is quite odourless and colourless, and has a waxy section. A variety 
manufactured in Frankforl-on-thc-Oder is said to melt at 83°, and to be 
.so hard as scarcely to yield to the finger-nail. Cerasin possesses the 
general characters of paraflin wax. The commercial samples are some¬ 
times artilically coloured. 

Cerasin may be distinguished from bleached beeswax by its lower 
sp. gr. and by its resistance to alcoholic ))otash, no trac'c of saiioiiifiable 
matter being present. In mixture with beeswax, cerasin may be de¬ 
tected and aiiproximately estimated by the methods given in Vol. 2, 
page 258. 

Ozokerite vaseline is obtained by allowing melted ozokerite to 
pass through 12 to 15 filters of animal charcoal, or through double 
th.il number if a ])orfeclIy colourless jiroduct be required. The mass 
is then treated, for 3 to 4 hours, with superheated steam (250'^). 
About 25 to 30% of product is obtained. 

ASPHALT. 

Asphaltum. Mineral Pitch. 

Cennan hTclpech. Frcndi —Asjihalle. Spfnn'sJi —Asfalto. 

Under the term asphalt is included a considerable number of 
natural products, consisting largely of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen mixed with substances containing oxygen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur, also some mineral matter. A portion of this mineral mat¬ 
ter sometimes exists in combination with the oxidised or sulphur¬ 
ised substances, forming compounds anal(\gous to those })roduced by 
resins. Such comjiounds may dissolve in the liquids employed for 
the fractionation of the asphalt in analysis, and thus error arise from 
computing the loss by solution as due entirely to bituminous mailer. 

Prof. S. F. Pcckham describes asphalt as follows: “The natural 
bitumen, which is knowm as asphalt, is com})oscd, as far as wc have 
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lK‘en al)le to learn, of unsaluralcd hydrocarbons and Iheir sulphur 
dcri\alivei> with a small amount of nilroj^enous constituents. Asphalt 
may, therefore, be defined as any hard bitumen composed of unsat- 
urated hydrocarbons and their derivatives, which melts on the applica¬ 
tion of heat to a viscous liquid; while a maltha or soft asphalt may be 
delincd as a soft bitumen which, on heating, leaves an asphalt, or be¬ 
comes by natural causes converte<l into one. The line between the 
t\\o classes cannot be shari)ly drawn. 

“A.sphalts arc distinguished by the large amount of sulphur they 
contain, and it is to its presence that many of the imj)ortant character¬ 
istics and perhaps, in part, the origin of this form of bitumen is due. 
The soft asphalts or malthas contain much less sul|)hur than the 
harder ones, if the former are rich in suljdmr, they arc then in a transi¬ 
tion stage and wouUl eventually become hard.” 

Depi'sits of asphalt ouur in all jiarts of the world; eai h locality 
yields a material more or less disiimt in character. Of late years 
much attention has been jiaid to the analysis of asphalt, especially 
in the United States, owing to the discovery of new and im])ortant 
local de))o.sils and the extensive introduction of asphalt-paving in 
American cities. This paving is often nuTely an asjdudtic mixture, in¬ 
ferior to the rock-asphalt employed in Fairope. Even mixtures of coal- 
tar pitch, and |)etroleum residuum without true as[)halt ha\e been used. 

Natural asphalts exhibit wide differences in comj)osition. Some 
forms (rock-asphalts) consist of limestones or sandstones saturated 
with bituminous matter. In other cases but little mineral matter is 
j)resenl, and in still other rases the mineral matter is abundant, but is 
simply mixed with the bituminous material and does not produce a 
rock-asphalt 

Blake {I'nins. A)}U'r. Ins!. Min. 1889-90, 563) gives the 

following list of the principal localities of the several lyjies of asphalt: 

Mixcsl with calcium carbonate Scysscl, Val de Travers, Lol)- 
saim, Tllincas. 

Mixed \sith sandstone ('alifornia, Kentucky; Utah. 

Mixed with earthy matter (cLn ) 'I'nnidad, Venezuela; Cuba; 

(Jaliforma, Utali 

Bituminous lusts .Canada. Kentucky, Califor¬ 

nia, West Virginia. 

Some asphalts, such as Trinidad and Bermudez, arc submitted to a 
refining ])r()cess before being marketed. This consists in heating the 
crude material in large kettles to not over 200°, by which much w’atcr 
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and .some volatile matters are removed, jiortions of (he earthy materials, 
principally clay and sand, allowed to settle, and some of the non-bi- 
tuminous organic substances collect as a scum and may be removed. 
Petroleum residuum may be added during this operation, which will, 
of course, increase the amount of bituminous matter, especially that 
soluble in petroleum spirit, and produce a strongly lluorescent solution. 

Although asphalts h.ave been used for a long period in engineering 
work, the first scientific investigation seems to have been made by 
Boussingault (Ann. d. Ckim., 64 (1837), 141; also Coml>l. rend.. 
Meeting of .Sept. i6, 1836), who, in 1836, examined a viscous materi.d 
from Pcchelbronn. lie tried .several solvents, but relied more upon a 
process of distillation in an oil-bath, by which he obtained a liquid to 
which he gave the name “petrolenc.” He assigned to this a composi¬ 
tion of CsoHf,, (C^6), pointing out that it wvas i.someric with oil of 
turjientine. U'he non-volatile jiortion he designated “asphaltene,” 
.and assigned to it the formula CsoHcjOo (C - 6 , 0 ^ 8 ), but recognised 
that oxidation had occurred during the dislilLition, and that therefore 
the proportion of asplualtenc obtained was in excess of the true amount. 
From an ultimate analysis of tlie material, he computed that the pro¬ 
portions of petrolene and as[)h.i[tene were about 85.1 and 14.8, re¬ 
spectively. lie also made a brief cx.iniin.ition of the asphalt of 
t'oxitambo. 

Moussingault’s methods .are not now used, liut by a curious misappli- 
cati . the terms iietrolencandasjihaltene have been.a])]-ilicdtothe prod¬ 
ucts obtained by the use of solvents. F.lTorts have been m.ide to 
c.stabli.sh standards tor judging of the value of an .asphalt for engineer 
ing uses by means of lhe.se methods. Carbon disulphide is sometimes 
used to determine the total bitumen, all organic matter left undis¬ 
solved being regarded as non-bituminous. For the fractionation of the 
bituminous matter, |)etrolcum spirit, ethyl ether, acetone, boiling oil 
of turpentine, chloroform, and benzene h.ive been employed. Usually 
the portion soluble in petroleum spirit, ether, or acetone is c.dled 
petrolene, and that insoluble in either of these liquids, but dissolved by 
boiling turpentine and cold chloroform, is designated as asiihaltcnc. 
The organic matter insoluble in any of these solvents, and also in car¬ 
bon disulphide, is considered as non-bituminous, and is thought to be 
objectionable if jire-sent in notable proportion, rendering the paving 
mixtures liable to rot in the gutters. It h.is also been .stated that clay 
will tend to produce disintegration. Many engineers have adopted 
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or accepted limits of the j)roj)ortion of j)ctrolcnc to asphaltene in 
asphalts intended for pa\ing ])urposes. Thus, Tillson (Trans. Amer. 
Soc. Civ. Engin., 1897, 214) accepts any refined asphalt that contains 
from 50 to 60% of bitumen of which not more than 25 to 30% is 
asphaltene. This docs not apply to rock-asphalts, which may con¬ 
tain less than io% of bitumen. Pctrolene is regarded as acting as a 
solvent on the asphaltene. 

The calcareous asphalts have a deep brown or black colour, and 
break without any sign of cleavage, the fracture being earthy and 
very similar to chocolate both in colour and api)earance. When 
long exposed to the air, the surface acquire.s the a{)pearance of ordinary 
limestone, but on fracturing the b[>ecimen the interior will be found 
unchanged. The proportion of bitumen cannot be judged from the 
ajipoarance. 

The average sp. gr. of rock-asphalt is about 2.23. It is very hard 
and sonorous when cold, and may be broken with a hammer. In 
summer it is softened by blows to a kind of paste, and at 50° to 60° 
falls to powder. Some ro(.k-asphalts, such as that of Ia)bsann, con¬ 
tain a volatile oil which renders them greasy. This oil may be re¬ 
moved by distillation, after which the asphalt is fit for use. 

Good rock-asphalt has a fine and homogeneous grain, and no 
particle of white limestone is visible. The rock is often streaked, 
while other samples contain crystals of calcile of considerable size, 
but imiiregnated with bitumen like the matrix, which is an impor¬ 
tant characteristic. Bad qualities are imperfectly impregnated, or 
contain so small a proportion of bitumen as to render it difficult to 
work them. The presence of clay spoils the homogeneous nature 
of the as[)halt, and cau.ses fissures. 

When intended to be used for paving, the Val dc I'ravers, Seysscl, 
and other rock-asjihalts are often melted with a certain jiroporlion of 
rich native asphalt, such as d'rinidad pitch, the jiroduct being called 
“mastic.” The mastic is often mixed with a further proportion of 
bitumen, residuum, shale oil, and mineral matter. 

Composition of Rock-asphalts. —The following data arc com- 
])iled from various sources, as indicated. The detailed statement of 
the mineral ingredients is given somewhat vaguely in some of the 
reports, but the principal ingredients will serve for comparison. The 
loss at or about 100° is designated by some analysis as water, but it may 
include bituminous matters: 
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Composition of Soft Asphalts. 'I’lu* natural asphalts other than 
the true rock as))haUs show great (hflen'iices in composition, both 
as regards the proximate constituents and the nature and amount 
of mineral matter. I'lie following tal)lc indudes the more impor¬ 
tant forms. 1'he total bituminous matter has usually been estimated 
by solution in carbon disiilj)hide, or by smeessive extraction with 
petroleum sj)iril, boiling turpentine, and chloroform. The mineral 
matter is mo.stly a ferruginous clay. 'I'he ash, obtained by burning a 
known weight of the asphalt, dcjcs not rei)resent exactly the mineral 
m:.i: ’r in the original material, but the difference is not important, as 
at picsent the details of its com[)osition have no ])ractical value. A 
group of analyses of Trinidad asphalt are here given as re[H)rled by 
Clifford Richardson (J.Soc. Clieni. hid., 17, 13 (1898). 
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the dclads of composition .ire not given, cxcciit that Turrclite is stated to consist largelyof 
sea-shclls ccnicnti'd into a mass liy the bitumen. 
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CRUDE LAND PITCIT. 



AVKKAGL-: C0MP0SITI(;N of TRINIDAD LAKE PITCH FROM THE 
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ANALYSES FROM OTHER LOCALITIES 
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Adulterations of Asphalt and Asphaltic Mixtures. —Pure as- 
))halt is mutli employed in the maniifac lure of black varnishes and 
japans and for other similar purjaises. It is not unfref|iiently mixed 
with or substituted by coal tar pilch and other artilititd products, which 
render it quite unlit for some of its most important uses. 

Asphalt for varnish-making should be entirely (or with the ex¬ 
ception of 4 or 5% of earthy matters) soluble in carbon disulphide, 
chloroform, high-boiling coal-ttir naphtha, and oil of turpentine. It 
is also said to be insoluble in alcohol or a mixture of equal parts of 
alcohol and chloroform. It should break with a ronchoidal fracture 
and brilliant resinous lustre, the .streak and ]>owder being of a bright 
bro..n. Asphalt shouhl not How or lose shajie like wood-tar pitch 
when left on a plane surface, and an angular fragment or chip should 
retain its shape and the sharpness of its angles in boiling water, and 
only begin to melt at about 150°. Asphalt adulterated with coal-tar 
pitch has a much less brilliant fracture-surf.ace, and an adamantine 
or met.illic rather than a resinous lustre. When fused at as low a 
temperature as possible, the adulterated asphalt has a granular pasty 
a|ipearance and feel, instead of being smooth and homogeneous, and 
will not draw out into even and transparent brown threads like pure 
asphalt.^ 

The following figures, due to E. Davies (Pharm. Jour., [3], 14, 
394), show the behaviour of certain natural asphalts, rock-asphalts, 
and their substitutes, with icctroleum S]iirit. The proportions of 
sulphur and mineral matter are also recorded. 

*J Soc Chem /ftef . 27 'v. *Contrib from Lab of Barber Asphalt Paving Co , Nov , 

(i8<)H) 3'Pi-ans Ainer Soc Civ Enpin , i8<)7 *Jout Frank . Sept . i8<)<; 

^Thc characters of asiihalt fitted for varnish-m.ikuig given m the text are taken from 
Spon’s Fncydopadia. 'Dicy apply to relincd asiihalt. 
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For those analyses, 5 grm. of the finely-divided sample were digested 
for I hour with 50 e.e. of petroleum spirit of 0.70 sp. gr., and the 
mixture freciuently agitated. The liiiuid was then boiled for a short 
time, decanted, and the residue boiled with another i|nantity of 2s e.c. 
of petroleum spirit. 1 his treatment was repeated S or to times, till the 
e.xhaustioii was complete. 
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Of these sani[)lcs, those of American asphalt were evidently manu¬ 
factured and not natural ])roducts. They \\ere probably petroleum 
pitch, and were Idack, brittle substances, having a conchoidal fracture 
and black streak. 'I'liey differed from steariii pitch in their brittleness 
and the ])roportion of sulphur. 'The Stockholm [utch was blac k, too soft 
to powder, and very easily soluble in petroleum spirit. The rosin 
pitch had a conchoidal fracture, and gave a brown powder. The 
different proportions of matter soluble in petroleum spirit present in the 
samples of coal-tar pitch were no doubt due to the e.xtent to which the 
respective distillations had been carried. 

Por the dislirnlion betwtam natural as[ihalt and coal-tar pitch reli¬ 
ance has sometimes l>cen jdaced on the lluoresrern'e of the jietroleum- 
spirit solution when coal-tar products arc present, but some crude 
asphalts also produce fluorosceru e and refined asjihalt may contain 
petroleum residuum. Durand-Clayc suggcstG<l the following test. The 
sample is digested in carbon disulphide, filtered, llie filtrate evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue heated until it is hard and brittle after cool¬ 
ing: About o.i grm. is shaken for a few minutes with 5 c.c. of fuming 
sulphuric acid in a .stoppered tube, the mixture allowed to stand for 
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24 hours, and then 10 c.c. of water added, (iro]) by drop, with constant 
stirring, after which the liijuid is filtered through paper. Natural 
bitumens will give a colourless or faintly coloured solution, but coal-tar 
pitch will give a dark brown. If the conditions of the test arc uniform, 
approximate quantitative comparison of samples may be made. 
The following comparisons were made in Allen’s laboratory. 

Rock asphalt F.iinlly colored. 

T'riiiiilad asiihalt .. Slight brow n. 

Petroleum pilch . .. No color. 

Shalc-Oll pitch . . .... Hair brown. 

foal-tar pitch . Very dark brown 

Bone pitch ... . . .\’ery fiark brown. 

According to Durand-Claye, 8 grm. of the sample are shaken with 
5 c c. of benzin in a closed glass vessel until dissolved. A few drops 
of the filtered solution are then diluted with 5 c.c. benzin and mi.xcd 
w ith an equal volume of alcohol (Sjs, (lay-l.ussac). The yeiiow or 
yellowish-brown colouration of the alcoholic layer gives an indication 
of the presence of tar distillation [irodm ts. Even on dissolving in 
benzin some indication can be olitained, since native asphalt dis¬ 
solves with a pure brown colour, while tar products give a strongly 
yellow ish-green lluorcsccnrc. 

'I'o detect the presence of co.al-tar pitch in asphalt, a small am.oimt 
nny be heated in a crucible. In this way coal-tar pitch may be dis- 
tin,;\;ished from natural asphalt by its disagreeable, bituminous odour. 
Anotiier very definite lest for coal-tar pili h is due to the fact that it 
always contains free carbon in contradislinrlion to asphalt. Natural 
asphalts present a uniform brownish appearance when a very little is 
melted on a hot microscope slide and examined by a mirroscopc. 
The free earijon in coal-tar ])itch may be seen suspended in the bitumi¬ 
nous matter that otherwise would look much like the asiihalt. 

Asphalt-paving Mixtures. —Many asphalts arc unsiiited for use 
in street-jiaving unless mi.xed with lem|iering materials. Practice, 
in American cities especially, has led to the selection of special pro¬ 
portions of petroleum residuum, sand, or stone-dust, and pulverized 
limestone. As a guide to the composition of these mixtures the official 
specifications of two large cities and some engineering notes are given. 
The Philadelphia specifications are in jiarl based on the results of an 
examination made some years ago (Report of experts (Sadtler, Lcff- 
mann, and I.ewi.s) selected by Citizens’ Municipal Association and 
VoT,. HI.— 5 
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the Trades’ I.eague of Philadelphia, 1894), but agree in the main with 
those of most American cities. 

I’hUaddphia, 1894.—If natural rock-asphalt is used for the wearing 
surface, it shall be natural bituminous limestone rock. From the 
Sicilian mines at Kagusa or the Catania mines, equal in quality and 
composition to that mined by the United Limmer and Vorwohle Rock 
.Asphalt Company, Limited. From the Swiss mines of Val de Travers, 
equal in quality and composition to that mined by the Neufchatel 
Rock Asphalt Company, Limited. From the French mines at Seyssel, 
equal in quality and composition to that mined by Compagnie 
Generale des .Asphalte dc France in the proportions of 4 parts of the 
Sicilian Rock to i of the Seyssel or Vorwohle Rock. 

If refined asphalt is used for the wearing surface, it shall be com¬ 
posed of the best quality of refined Trinidad or Bermudez asphalt, 
obtained from the so-called pilch or asphalt lake on the Island of 
Trinidad or from Bermudez, South America, or other asphalt which in 
f|uality and durability shall bo equal to the standard of the Lake 
Trinidad or B'.mudez, heavy petroleum residuum oil, fine .sand, fine 
stone-dust, fine powder of calcium carbonate. The asjihalt must be 
refined and as far as possible freed from organic and mineral matter 
and volatile oil, and should contain at Ica.st 60% of bituminous matter 
soluble in carbon disul]>hidc; the residuum oil must be free from coke 
and other impurities, of a sp. gr. of 18 or 22 Bailing, and withstand a 
fire test of 250° F. The refined asphalt and residuum oil will be 
mixed in the following pro])ortions by weight: asphalt 100, petroleum 
16 to 22. 

The asphaltic cement made in the manner above described will 
be mixed with other materials in the following proportion by weight, 
viz.: 


Asphaltic cement . . 14 to i (5 

Sand 58 to 64 

Stone-dust 24 to 28 

Pulverised limestone ... 5 to 4 

Complete specifications for making asphalt pavements including 
the foundations are rather lengthy, and the scope of this work only 
permits including the asphaltic layers themselves. Very full treat¬ 
ment of the entire subject can be obtained from a report of the com¬ 
missioners of Account of the City of New York on Asphalt Paving, 
Feb. 3, 1904, and by consulting “The Modern Asphalt Pavement,” by 
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Clifford Richardson, New York, 1905. The following is a portion of 
the sj)Ccilicatioii suggested on i)agcs 408-410 of the latter work. 

Definition. —The i)avcmcnt pro[)cr shall < onsist of a binder course 
... in. in thickness and a wearing surface ... in. in thickness, 
equal in composition to the pavement mixture hereafter described. 

Binder Course. —Slone —The binder shall be compo.sed of suitable 
clean broken stone passing a i 1/4 in. screen, not more than 5% of 
which shall pass a No. 10 screen. 

Asphaltic Cement. —The stone shall be heated in suitable appli¬ 
ances, not higher than 300° F , and then thoroughly mixed by machinery 
with asphaltic cement ecjuivalcnt in composition to that hereinafter 
set forth, in such j}roportion as will cover the stone with a glossy coat 
and without any excess of asphaltic cement. 

Laying.—The binder must be hauled to the work and spread while 
hot upon the foundation to such thickness that, after being imme¬ 
diately compacted by rolling, its average depth shall be . . . in., and 
its upper surface shall be ap])roximately parallel to the surface of the 
pavement to be laid. Upon this binder course shall be laid the wear¬ 
ing surface of pavement proper. 

No traffic, except such as may l)e required in depositing the surface 
mixture, or in otherwise prosecuting the work, shall be allowed on 
the binder course. 

Pavement Mixture. —The pavement mixture for the wearing 
sun i' C shall be composed of: 

(a) Asphaltic cement (refined asjdnilt and flux). 

(b) Sand of satisfactory grading and grain. 

(c) Filler, consisting of finely powdered mineral matter. 

Refined Asphalt. —The asphalt emjiloyed in the preparation of 
the asphaltic cement for luse in the asjihalt .surface mixture shall be a 
solid native bitumen obtained from some native deposit, and which 
has l)con in use in the paving industry for at least 5 years. It shall 
be so refined as to be in every resj)cct uniform, of a character recog¬ 
nized as being suitable for the })roduction of a satisfactory asphaltic 
cement and in all res[)ects satisfactory to the city engineer. 

Flux. —The oil used as a flux in the manufacture of the asphaltic 
cement shall be the residue from any satisfactory petroleum from 
which the lighter oils have been removed by the distillation without 
cracking, and having a sp. gr. of from 17° to 20° Raum< 5 . It shall not 
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flash liL-low 325° F. (New York Slate closed oil tester), and shall not 
volatili^'O more than 5% on heating fur 7 hours at 325° F. 

Asphaltic Cement.- The refined asj^halt and flux, of character 
torresiK)ncIing to that described in the foregoing jjaragraphs, shall be 
combined as follows for the prejiaration of the asphaltic cement. 

'I’o the melted asphalt, at a tem])erature of not over 350^^ F., the llux, 
after being heated to about 200" F., is to be added in such ])ro[)orlions 
as to produi'e an asphaltic cement having a consistency, as indicated 
by the Bowen penetration machine, of from 60 to 75^’ F. While the oil 
is being ailded agitation shall be maintained Icy means of an air blast 
or li\e ''team, and shall bo continued until the asj)!iaUic cement is 
homogeneous 'I’he agitation shall be* continued for at least 3 liours, 
during which time the temperature shall be maintainc'd at from 300 
to 32^’’ 1 '. Should the iiiiished cement not pro\e of ])roi)er consist- 
ency, it shall Iic niodilied by the addition cd further oil or melted 
as])haU is m.iy be neccsssary. 

The as[>h.Lltic cement while in use must be thoroughly agitated. 
Samples of the same, and of the matcrieds from which it has been pre¬ 
pared, ''ll.ill be supjilied to the city engiiu'cr when rc'ijiiired. 

Sand -The .sand to be ummI shall consist of li.ird grains, of satis- 
faclor\ ''Urface and shape, not containing more than 1% of clay or 
loam On sifting, the whole shall pass a lo-mc'sh screen, 
shall p.i''S an 80-mcsh screen, and at least sh.dl jiass a loo-mesh 
sciTen. 

Filler. -TIu' filler shall be jiowdered mineral matter of such a degree 
of lineness (h.it the whole of it shall pass a 50-mesli screen, and least 
6t)' / .1 200-mesh screen. 

Combining Materials. —The materials comjilying with the alxixe 
specifications shall be mixed in proportions by weight, depending 
upon their character. TIui percentage of niaHer soluble in c.irbon 
bisulj>hide in any p.ivemc'iit shall not be less than 9 5 nor more than 
12 o' . 

Idle sand and thc^ asphaltic cement will be heated separately to 
a])pro\imati'ly 3 to 380" F. for the former, and 325'’ F. for the latter. 
Tlie stone dust shall be mixed, while cold, with the hot sand. 7 die 
asphaltic cement will then be mi.xed w’ith the sand and .stone dust, at 
the recjuired temjieraturc and in the j^roper [)rojiorlion in a suitable 
ajip.iratus, so as to effect a thoroughly homogeneous mixture. 

Laying the Pavement.- The above mixture shall be hauled to the 
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streets in trucks pro|)erly protected from radiation by tarpaulin at a 
temperature of not less than 250° h’ and spread upon the Ijimier to such 
a depth as will assure an average thi(kness of . . in. after ulti¬ 
mate compression. This compression w ill be attained by first smooth¬ 
ing (he surface with a hand roller, or light steam-roller, after whic h 
hyilraulic cement or stone dust shall be swept over it, when the rolling 
will be continued with a steam-roller until the surface is ]iroperly 
compacted. 

The specifications recommended in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Accounts of New York City differs chiefly from the above 111 that 
the proportions of “llu.v” and refined asph.dt are not gocerned 
by a ix'iictralion test, but by a limitation as to proportions which 
shall not exceed 25 ])arts by weight of “Ilux” and 100 parts refined 
as]ihalt. 

R, I!. .Stanton ( 7 V««i .SV. ('ra, /■.'hi;/;; , r.Spfi, 73) used for 

reservoir lining in California .( parts best refined California asphalt 
and I part crude |ielroleuni without sand; he .dso used broken stone, 
2 inches and under, including all line material. Tr.iutwine employed 
at Philadelphia, for reservoir lining, 4 parts of Bermudez asphalt and 
I part of a licpiid California asphalt. 

Peiietr.ition m.ichincs or penetrometers arc used for determining 
till' consistency of asph.dls .ind asphaltic cements, 'i'he machines 
that i ave been devised for this [nirpose are the Bowen, the Keinon, 
and tiie New York Testing Laboratory Penetrometers. 

Bowen’s tester consists of a needle .suspended on a level ,irm con- 
nei led with a thre.ad th.at moves a |)ointer on a di.il. 'I'he depth to 
which the needle sinks will depend on the hardness of the asphalt. 
The apparatus is much used, but two machines will gice coinoidant 
results only when constructed and operated exactly alike. Dow has 
dcvi.sed a more elaborate appar.atu.s, in whic h a needle penetrates bv a 
direct weight without friction. 

Analytical Methods for Asphalts. 

The following methods on page.s 70 to 73 are the olTuial methods 
of the Society of Testing Maleri.ds (tk S. .\.),,ind, as far as they go. arc 
standard. .\s so m.iny additional tc'sts ,irc' gicc'u by Clifford Kich.ird- 
.son, his methods are given in full, even dupliiating in some mea-iire 
those erf the sex ielv 
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Drying the Sample and Preparing it for Analysis. —It was 

(let idcd, owing to the great variety of conditions met with in bituminous 
compound.s, tliat it is impossible to specify any one method of drying 
tliat would be satisfactory in every case. It is therefore supposed that 
the material for analysis has been previously dried, either in the lab¬ 
oratory or in the process of refining or manufacture, and that water, 
if present, exists only as moisture in the hygroscopic form. 

The material to be analysed, if hard and brittle, is ground and spread 
in a thin layer in a suitable dish (iron or nickel will answer every pur¬ 
pose) and kept at a temperature of 125“ for i hour. In the case of 
paving mixtures and road materials, where it is not desirable to crush 
the rock or sand grains, a lump may be placed in the drying oven until 
it is thoroughly heated through, when it can be crushed down into a 
thin layer and dried as above. If the material under examination 
contains any hydrocarbons at all volatile at this temperature, it will 
of course lie necessary to re.sort to other means of drying. 

Analysis of Sample. —.'Vftcr drying, from 2 to 15 grm. (de[iending 
on the richness in bitumen of the substance) are weighed into a 150 c.c. 
Krlenmeyer llask, the tare of r\hirh had been previously ascertained, 
and treated with 100 c.c. of carbon disulphide. The llask is then 
loosely corked and shaken from time to time until practically all large 
particles of the material have been broken uji, w hen it is set aside and 
not disturbed for 48 hours. The solution is then decanted oil into a 
similar llask, that has been previously weighed, as much of the .solvent 
being poured oil as possible without di,slurbing the residue. The 
first flask is again treated with fresh carbon disulphide and shaken as 
before, when it is jmt away with the second llask and not disturbed for 
48 hours. 

.\t the end of this time the contents of the 2 lla.sks arc carefully de¬ 
canted off upon a weighed Clooch criKible fitted with an asbestos 
filter, the contents of the second flask being iiassed through the filter first. 
The asbestos filter shall be made of ignited long-fibre am]ihibole, 
patked in the bottom of a (looi h criu ilile to the depth of not over 1/8 
inch. After passing the contents of both flasks through the filter, 
the two residues arc shaken with more fresh carbon disul])hide and set 
aside for 24 hours without disturbing, or until it is seen that a good 
subsidanco has taken place, when the solvent is again decanted upon 
the filter. This washing is continued until the filtrate or washings 
are practically colourless. 
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The crucible and both flasks are then dried at 125° and weighed. 
The fiUralc containing the bitumen is evajioraled, the bituminous 
residue burnt, and the weight of the ash thus obtained added to that 
of the residue in the 2 flasks and the crucible. The sum of these 
weights deducted from the weight of the substance taken gives the 
w’eight of bitumen extracted. 

In the analyses of hard as|)haUs or tar j>ilch for their solul)iIity in 
carl)on disulphide and also in the analysis of any of the bitumens for 
their solul)ilily in naphtha, it is recommended that from 15 to 20 grni. 
of glass beads be introduced into the first flask with the substance. 
When the flask is shaken, these beads grind ui)on any hard lumj) of 
bitumen, and thus greatly facilitate the .solution of the soluble con¬ 
stituents. In flitering these solutions through the Gooch crucible, 
they shouhl be allowed to run through by gra\ity, as the ap])lication of 
an exhaust ajipears to cause a clogging of the filtering medium. 

This lest shall be carried on at a temjierature of from 20'^ to 25°. 
When carbon disulphide or carbon tetrachloride arc used as solvents, 
they must be chemically ])urc. When naphtha is employed, the com¬ 
mittee recommends that in all cases it he described by stating its sp. gr. 
and the temperatures between which it distils. 

For rapid work the (ommitteesuggestsihefollowingmcthodasacon- 
venientone to be emjiloyed. It is b.ised m general upon the standard 
mi‘hod, and is applicable to jirac tii ally all bituminous comjxninds. 

Fi in I to 10 grm. of water-free material (dejjending upon the 
amount of bitumen present) are weighed into a 150 c.c. Krlenmcyer 
flask, the tar of wliic h has been previously ascertained, and treated 
with 100 c.c. of carbon disulphide. The flask is then loosely corked 
and shaken from time to lime until practic.illy all large particles of the 
material have been broken uj), when it is set aside for not less than 15 
hours. At the end of this time the contents of the flask arc decanted olT 
upon a weighed Goodi cruiible fitted with a long fibre amjfliibole 
asbe.stos Alter. The residue remaining in the fla.sk is then washed 
with 50 c.c. of carbon disulphide, allowed to settle, and decanted as 
before, the insoluble matter being finally brought U])on the filter and 
washed with 100 carbon disu!phi<le or until the washings are 
practiially colourle.ss. The filter and (ontents are then dried at 125°, 
cooled and weighed. Should any residue remain in the flask, it is 
also dried and weighed and this weight added to that of the residue in 
the crucible, d'he filtrate should be burned off and ignited to an ash 
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and the weight of the a.sh thus obtained added to that of llie insolulde 
residue. The weight of the total residue deducted from that of the 
original material gives the weight of the bitumen soluble in cold car¬ 
bon disulphide. In case of tars and pitches the percentages of in¬ 
soluble residue, determined as above, minus that of any ash which may 
be found by igniting a separate sample, is rej)ortcd as free carbon. 
Glass beads may I>c cmplojed in the llask, as descri])ed in the standard 
method by the determination of bitumen. Tin's test shall be carried 
on at a temperature of from 20 to 25°. 

Penetration.—The consistency, or penetration, of a bitumen shall 
be the distance, expressed in humlredths of .l centimeter, that a No. 2 
needle will penetrate into it at 25® (77° Jb), in c; seconds of time, under 
a weight of 100 grm., the needle to penetrate direct w'ithoiit Iriction. 

Loss on Heating.—d'he loss of heating of oil and asphaltic com- 
jK)unds shall be ascertained in the following manner: 50 grm. of the 
water-free material shall be ])Ia(ed in a circular tin box with vertical 
sides, measuring al)out i in. in de|>lh by 2 3/8 in. in diameter, internal 
measurement. The penetration of the material to be examined shall, 
if possible, be determined at 25° in the manner heretofore (h'serihed, 
and the exact weight of the sample asccrlainc<l. The sample in the 
tin box shall then Ik: ])laced in a hot-air (waui, he.tied to 170'-, and kej)t 
at this temperature for 5 hours. At no lime sluill the temperature of 
this oven vary more than 2^ from 170^. When the sam[)lc js cooled to 
normal temperature, it shall be weighed and the percentage of loss by 
volatilisation reported. The penetration of the residue shall then, if 
possible, be determined at 25°, in the manner heretofore described, and 
the loss in jjcnetration determined by subtracting this penetration from 
the penetration before healing. 

Standard Method of Estimation of Residual Coke in 
Bituminous Compounds. 

'rids estimation shall bo ma<le according to the m(‘tho<l desdibed 
for coal in the /. of tin: . 1 /;/ct. (.'lion. Soc., i-Sqo, Vo]. 21, [lagc 
1116. The method is as follows: Place i grm. of juire bitumen, free 
from w’ater, in a ])lulinum crucible weighing 20 to 30 grm. and having 
a tightly iilting rover. Heat ovit the full flame of a Jkinsen burner 
for 7 minutes. 'I'hc crucible should be supported on a platinum 
triangle w ith the l?ottom 6 to <S cm. abo\c the lo[) of the burner. The 
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flame should 1 )C fully 20 cm. high when hurning free, and the deler- 
mination should be made in a place free from draughts Tlu* up[)iT 
surface of the cover should burn clear, but the under surface should 
remain covered with carbon. 

The residue minus the small impurity of ash in the ]>ure biUimen is 
the fixed carbon, which should be calculated to 100'f with the vola¬ 
tile hydrocarbons, excluding the incjrganic matter. 

Standard Method of Sizing and Separating Aggregate in Asphalt 
Paving Mixture. 

The methcxl consists of |)assing the mineral aggregate through 
several sieves of the follow ing si/.es 



Tiichcs in 


(li.uneter 

To-mrsh per linear ineh, size of wiie 

0 027 

20-rncsli jxT liniMi null, si/c of win 

0 oiCit; 

^o-mesh ]K r linear inch, size of uiic 

0 01,’,7^ 

H.>tncsli per linear inch, si/e of wire 

0 <'>io.s5 

^o-inesh ])( r liiuar inch, size of wir» 

0 oog 

8 o-ine.s!i ])cr liruar inch, si/e of win 

0 

0 

0 

loo-niesh per liiiiMr inch, size of wire 

0 

.’oo-inesh per linear inch, si/e of wire 

0 00235 


The fcdlowing methods, jiages 73 to 8.1, are those proposc-d by 
Ciitl '-‘<1 Richardson. 

Water, Ordinary Method. —Ordinarily it is suirkieiilly accurate to 
weigh out 2 to 5 grm. of the material m a crucible, preferably on a 
watch glass, to expose more surfac e, and (o subject It to a temjKTaturc 
of 100'’ in a well regulated water-lialli, uiilil it cease s to lose in weight 
to an extent of more than o 2 loo..V/uOn sue crssive healings. A greater 
conconlancc is not sought, as many .isphalls continue to lose light 
oils at this lempcralure. The degree of fineness to which the crude 
asph.dl should be reduced before weighing out is clejuMident iijion the 
amount of w.iter it contains. In powilcring sonic .isphalls, sue h as 
I rude Trinidad, the material, since it contains 2(/ of water in emul¬ 
sion with bitumen, begins to lose water at once. It can, therefore, 
only be broken into coarse lumps and not rcducTc! to a powder until 
after a preliminary determination of the water thus lost by the coarse 
malc'rial. Other asphalts, containing only a small amount of hvgro- 
scopic or adventitious water, may be ground up at once, while some 
which are not readily jiowdered may be cut into small pieces, (If 
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it is necessary to determine the water absolutely, it may be estimated 
by a method of distillation as given by Marcusson, or by the “ Reviser 
in the Jour. hid. and Eng. Chem., 1910, 2, 66.) 

Alternate Method. —For asphalts such as crude Trinidad, in which 
the diflicultics described arc met, a different method of procedure 
is advisable. The substance is very quickly reduced to a coarse powder 
only in a mortar provided with a cover, through which the pestle 
passes. 5 grm. of it arc spread out on a 4-in. watch-glass, and 
this is placed in vacuo over .sulphuric acid for 12 hours and the 
loss determined. It should then be reground to a fine powder and 
exj)osed again in vacuo until it ceases to lose weight. The loss may 
be stated as water. 

In whichever way the asphalt is dried a sufficient quantity is pre¬ 
pared and preserved in this condition in a tightly stoppered bottle, 
for analysis. Asphalts which cannot be reduced to powder arc used 
in masj>. 

Refined Asphalts. —Examination of refined asphalts in their most 
extended form include the determinations given on the accompanying 
form, used as a convenience in reporting. With well-knowm asphalts 
but a limited number of determinations are necessary for the purpose 
of detecting lack of uniformity or peculiarities in the material. 

Physical Properties. 

gr., 25 5° /25.5®, original substance, dry 
Sp. gr., 25 5*^, |>ure bitumen .. 

Colour of powder or streak 
Lustre . 

Structure 

Fracture 

Hardness, original subslarue 

Odour 

Softness 

Flows 

Penetration at 25 5® . .. 

Chemical Characteristics. 

Original substance 

Ix)ss, 100°, I hour . 

Drv substance: 

Loss, 162 7° .... 

Charac ter of residue - ••• 

Penetration of n-snlue at 2«; 5'^ . 

Loss, 204.4®, 7 hours (fresh sample). 

Character of residue . . 

Penetration of residue at 2^ 5® . 

Bitumen soluble in CSj, air temperature . 

Organic matter insoluble . 

Inorganic or mineral matter . 
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Mallhcnes: 

liitumcn soluble In 88*^ naphtlia, air temjx'rature ... 

(This is given in % of total biluiiion) 

% of soluble bitumen removed by H2SO4 ... 

% of total bitumens as saturated Iiydrorarbons 
Bitumen soluble in 62° naphtha 
(This in % of total bitumen) 

Carbenes: 

Bitumen insolulde in carbon tetrachloride, air temper¬ 
ature. . ... 

Bitumen soluble in carlx)n tetrachloride, air temperature 
Bitumen yichk on ignition: 
f ixed carbon 
Sulphur 

Ultimate composition 
Remarks: 

'I’he comprehensive sdieme for Ihc analy.sis of asphalts and fluxes 
is taken from “The Asphalt Pavement,” by Clifford Richardson, 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1905. This is done for the reason that 
the methods are cjuilc ])raclical and brielly stated and probably 
represent recent practice better than any other scheme that has been 
published. The S])ecial methods of Sadtler and Linton, referred to 
below, are given in addition, however, as they are of experimental 
value and are referred to frequently in the literature on asphalts. 

Physical Properties.—Sp. gr, —'I'he sp. gr. of the dried asphalt 
is taken in a pycnometer at 25°, and referred to water at the same 
temj>erature. 

usual determinations of the outward physical features of any 
mineral substance, colour of streak, structure, fracture, hardness, 
and odour, if any, are noted. 

The colour of the .streak or of the powder of a hardasjihalt is in 
certain cases characteristic. For example, in the case of refined 
Trinidad lake asphalt the powder is a blui.sh-blac k colour, while that 
of the refined 'J'rinidad land asphalt is much browner. Powdered 
gilsonitc is of a very light-brown colour. Powdered grahamitc is quite 
black. 

The structure of a solid native bitumen may be cither homogeneous 
or it may show the [ireseiicc of cavities (onlaining gas, particles of 
adventitious mineral matter, shale or clay, or other peculiarities. 

The fracture may be, in the case of very pure bitumens, conchoidal 
or scmi-conrhoidal, pcncillaled, or hackley in the case of grahamile, 
or irregular. 

The hardness of the original material, if it contains much mineral 
mailer, may be stated in degrees of Alohr’s scale, that of the pure 
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bitumen in several ways. It is either brittle, like glance pitch, or 
soft enough to lie penetrated with the needle of a penetration machine, 
in which case the hardness is expressed in degrees of this machine. 

The odour in the case of many bitumens is characteristic. That 
from Venezuelan asphalt, found near the Gulf of Maracaibo, is ex¬ 
tremely strong and rank, wliiie others are more ])urely asphaltic, 
csj)ecially on warming. The heat in any case lirings out the odour 
to a degree not observed in the cold material. 

Loss on Heating. —It is sometimes necc.ssary to determine the loss 
which an asphalt suffers on heating for a time to a definite temperature. 
The length of time has been arbitrariiy taken as seven hours and the 
temperature 162 7“ and 204 4°. 

The determination is made as follows: In a No. i crystalli.sing 
di.sh, 2 1/4 in. in diameter and i 5/16 in. high, are placed 20 grm. 
of the material under examination. 

Should It be necessary to use a very much larger dish the weight 
of the material to be taken should be calculated so that the volume 
which it holds shall bear the same relation to the surface e.xposed as 
in the case with the smaller dish. It is necessary to take sc'iiarate 
portions of the substance for each determimation, and not to .attempt 
to determine the loss at 201 4“ from the sample which has been 
previously heated at 162 7°. 

The di.sh is heated to the rc(|uisite temperature for the given length 
of time in an oven, the temperature of which is uniform in all parts. 
This is something that is not as easily accomplished .as might be 
sui)i)Osed. The thermometer in an ordinary oven does not indicate 
the temperature in all its parts; in fa< t, only where the bull) of the 
thermometer itself is plaied. Such an oven is not only difficult to 
obtain, but the manner in which the best form is used is of great 
importance. 

Softening and Flowing Points. —The solid native bitumens can 
have no definite m. p. for the reason that they arc comjiosed of mi.x- 
tures of hydroi arbons. It is only possible, therefore, to determine 
rather arbitrarily the points at which the material .softens and flows 
and w ith special reference to the relation of these jtoints toward some 
standard bitumen. They are determined as follows: 

A crystallising dish, of the same form as that tiscd for determining 
the loss on heating at 162.7“ -‘"d 204 4“, is placed upon a ring- 
stand over an asbestos [Jate or wire gauze where it can be heated by a 
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small flame. It is than filled with dean metallic mercury to a distance 
of i/.| in. from the top. On the surface is placed a thin microscope 
cover-glass, No. oo, carrying the specimen of asphalt under examina¬ 
tion and a second glass containing a sample of known softening 
Ijoint as a standard of com|)arison. The complete apparatus con¬ 
sists of a crystallising dish as above described, a funnel with its stem 
cut off dose to the angle to serve as a cover, a few microscopic cover- 
glasses, and a thermometer. 

The specimens are preiiared for the experiment in the following 
manner: When dealing with hard asphalts that can be ground rather 
coarsely, minute fragments are spread on the cover-glass and jilaccd 
u|)on the surface of mercury, covered with a funnel, and a thermom¬ 
eter passed through the oriiicc of the funnel until the bulb is immersed 
in the mercury. It is held in position by a damp attached to the ring- 
stand holding the dish. A burner that can be regulated to a small 
flame is placed under the dish and it is healed so that the rise of tem¬ 
perature w'ill not be more than 2 to 3° F. per minute. In a short time it 
will be noticed that the specimens will have changed from the brown or 
the yellowish-black colour of the powder to that more nearly approach¬ 
ing the original, with a slight rounding of the individual grains. This 
is taken as the softening point. On further healing, these globules 
flow together and from a thin sheet on the glass. The point at which 
the specimens begin to soften and the beginning of the flow’, as indi¬ 
cated liv the thermometer, are noted as the softening and flowing 
points. 

Asphalts that cannot be ground are treated as follow s: The material 
is softened and pulled out to a thread i mm. in diameter and several 
small pieces i mm. in length cut from it. These should be placed 
on the glass together, as one will serve as a check on the other and 
thereby lessen the chance of error. The softening point may be noted 
by the rounding of the particles and the beginning of the flow, or w hen 
the specimen begins to spread out, which is always at the point of 
contact with the cover-glass, is .set down as the flowing point or the 
temperature at w'hich the specimens will flow perceptibly. 

Estimation of Total Bitumen. —r grm. of the dried or refined 
material in a state of very fine powder, if possible, is weighed out and 
introduced into a 200 c.c. Hrlenmcyer flask of Jena glass and covered 
with :[bout 100 c.c. of carbon disulphide. It is then set aside for at 
least five hours or overnight, at the temperature of the laboratory. 
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In the meantime a Gooch crucible is prepared with an asbestos felt 
and weighed. This Gooch crucible is of special form with a large 
filtering surface. It holds 30 c.c., 4.4 cm. at the top, tajicring to 
3.6 cm. at the bottom and 2.6 cm. deep. This is much better for 
percolation work than the usual narrow form of Gooch. It is fur¬ 
nished by Eimer and Amend, New York. The felt is made by beating 
up long-fibre Italian asbestos in a mortar, and suspending the finer 
particles in water and quickly pouring off from the coarse particles. 
Too much of the latter should not be removed, or the felt will be too 
dense. The decanted asliestos and water can be kept in a Ixittlc for 
use. To prepare the felt the asbestos and water are shaken up and 
what is found to be a proper amount poured into the crucible, which 
has in the meantime been attached to a vacuum filtering-flask by the 
proper glass and rubber connections. As soon as the asbestos has 
somewhat settled the vacuum-pump is started and the felt firmly 
drawn on the bottom of the crucible. It is then dried, ignited, and 
weighed. 

After standing a proper time, the bisulphide is decanted very care¬ 
fully upon the filter which is supported in the neck of a wide-mouthed 
flask and allowed to run through without pressure. The flask after 
being tipped to pour the first portion is not again placed erect in order 
to avoid stirring up the insoluble material, but is held at an angle on 
any suitable base, such as a clay chimney. After all the bisulphide is 
decanted more is added and the insoluble matter shaken up with it. 
This is allow'ed to settle and decanted as before, the insoluble matter 
being finally brought on the filter and washed with the solvent until 
clean. Theexcessof bisulphide is allowed to evaporate from the Gooch 
crucible at the temperature of the room. It is then dried for a short 
time at 100° and weighed. The loss of weight is the percentage of 
bitumen soluble in CS,. 

In the meantime, however, the bisulphide which has passed the 
filter is allowed to subside for 24 hours, if possible, and is then decanted 
carefully from the flask from which it has been received into a weighed 
platinum or unweighed porcelain dish. If there is any sediment in 
the flask it must be rinsed back into the Gooch crucible with bisul¬ 
phide and the crucible again washed clean. The solvent in the dish 
is placed in a good draught and lighted. When all the bisulphide has 
burned, the bitumen remaining in the dish is burned off over a lamp 
and the mineral residue, which was too fine to subside, is weighed, if 
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the burning was done in a platinum dish, or dusted out and added to 
the crucible if in a porcelain one. In the former case the weight is 
added to that of the Gooch crucble or subtracted from the % of the 
bitumen, found without its consideration, as a correction. Care must 
be used in this method of procedure that the solvent does not creep 
over the sides of the crucible and that the outside is free from bitu¬ 
men before weighing. In order to avoid this the crucible is supported 
in the neck of a flask with three constrictions, the neck extended above 
the top of the crucible and the latter being covered with a watch-glass. 
(These flasks are made for Mr. Richardson by E. Machlett & Son, 
143 East 23d Street, New York.) 

Mineral Matter or Ash.—i grm. of the same sample of material 
used lor the estimation of bitumen is weighed out in a No. o Royal 
Berlin porcelain crucible and burned in a muffle or over a flame until 
free from carbon. This must be determined by breaking up the 
cake of ash, moistening with water or alcohol, and observing if any 
black particles of coke are present. The weight of the residue is stated 
as inorganic or mineral matter. 

The estimation is of course not exact, sulphuric acid and the alkalies 
being volatili.sed in many cases, but it is satisfactory for technical 
purposes. 

Organic Matter Insoluble.—The amount of this material, some¬ 
times stated as organic matter not bitumen, is obtained by difference; 
that 1- to say, by subtracting the sum of percentages of bitumen and 
inorganic matter found from too. It, of course, includes all the errors 
in these 2 estimations, and as the error in the bitumen is one mak¬ 
ing the percentage too high, and in that of the mineral matter too low, 
the errors are cumulative, do not neutralise each other, and the percen¬ 
tage of organic matter not bitumen is thus always too high. 

If hot carbon bisulphide, chloroform or spirits of turpentine are 
used as solvents for the bitumen, the amount obtained on extraction 
is somewhat greater, but in technical work the results are no more 
desirable and such solvents are not often used, as chloroform is expen¬ 
sive where a large number of estimations are carried out and the 
spirits of turpentine are so much more viscous that they filter much 
less readily, while the residue of this solvent remaining on the filter 
must be removed by naphtha and not by evaporation. 

The sum of the 3 estimations, bitumen soluble in CS’, organic 
not soluble, and inorganic matter, is, therefore, always 100%. 
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Naphtha Soluble Bittanen.—^For the purpose of determining the 
percentage of bitumen soluble in naphtha, distillates of 88“ and 62° B. 
are used. It is extremely important that these naphthas should be of 
the exact degrees specified, since differences in density will make 
appreciable differences in the amount of bitumen extracted. The 
distillate should be that obtained from a petroleum with so-called 
paraffin base. The density of each lot should be carefully determined 
with a Westphal balance at 15.5“ and if it is too dense it should be 
rejected. On the other hand, if it is too light it can be brought to the 
proper density by blowing a current of air through it for a short time, 
at the ordinary temperature in the case of the 88° and, after slightly 
warming it, in the case of 62° naphtha. Redistillation of these 
naphthas is unnecessary as the products of the distillations are no 
more uniform than the original naphthas. 

It will be found very necessary that hard bitumens should be re¬ 
duced to an impalpable powder before attempting to extract them, as 
otherwise the extractions will not be complete. The softer bitumens 
should be divided as much as possible. 

The bitumen is usually extracted with naphtha of both densities in 
order to determine the differences in their action. If the amounts 
extracted by each is the same or nearly the same it will point to the 
fact that the bitumen consists of hard asphaltenes mixed with light 
malthenes, the latter equally soluble in naphtha of both degrees of 
sp. gr., and but little of intermediate hydrocarbons, or of the very 
hard asphalt fluxed artificially with some light oil. If, on the other 
hand, there is a very considerable increase in the percentage dissolved 
by the 62° over the 88° naphtha it may be assumed that the malthenes 
are well-graded and natural constituents of the bitumen which is being 
examined. In certain cases, however, the use of the two naphthas is 
unnecessary. It would be useless to extract a maltha with a dense 
naphtha or glance pitch or albertite with a lighter one. 

It appears, therefore, that heating increases the density of naphthas, 
and consequently their solvent powers, from inability to condense 
the more volatile parts, but that the change in the 62° naphtha is small, 
so that it can safely be heated to a slight extent. 

As a result of these experiments all determinations are now made 
with cold naphtha by the following method: 

I grm. of the substance is weighed into a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 
covered with naphtha and allowed to stand, as in estimating total 
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bitumen; in fact, the entire process is the same with the exception that 
one or two precautions must he oijservcd. It is well not to attcmid to 
break up any lumps with a stirring rod, as the substance, especially 
the softer asphalts, may then adhere to the rod or flask and be diflicult 
to detach. 

It may also be necessary to treat the substance with several portions 
of the solvent instead of with 2 or 3, as in the case of carbon 
bisulphide. No heat is aj)]>Iied at any time on the process. 

Fixed Carbon.—The fixed carbon is determined usually on the pure 
bitumen according to the method recommended by the Committee on 
Coal Analysis of the Amcr. Chem. 


FIXED CARBON IN BITUMENS. 



Kxlremt's 





High 

grade 


High 

Low 


Grahamite. 

1 1 

53 3 

35-3 

53*3 

Aibertite. . 

! 54 2 

29 8 

8 

Gilsonile 

1 26 2 



Manjak, Barbadoes . 



15 0 

Aspl ^Itenes from Trinidad bitumen. ' 

Glamt! nitch. ' 

30 0 


25 8 

15 01 

Asphalt . 

17 9 

10 8 

14.2 

Byerlyle (artificial asphalt). 

Standard Asphalt Co’s mine, soft gilsonite 


14 3 


i 

17 3 

Malthenes from Trinidad bitumen . 



6 3 

8 2 

Wurtzilitc, Utah. 

6 8 

5 3 

Residuum, Pennsylvania field .. 


3 4 

Sunset oil, Kern Co., Cal. 



2 7 


The residue minus the small impurity of ash in the pure bitumen 
is the fixed carbon, which should be calculated to 100% with the 
volatile hydrocarbons, excluding the inorganic matter. As the com¬ 
mittee states, this determination, like most industrial ones, is arbitrary, 
but it is of the greatest value in determining the nature of a bitumen 
quickly. Experience has shown that true hard asphalts have never 
been found which yield more than 17.9% nor less than 10.0% of 
fixed carbon, while grahamite yields over 53%, albertite over 29 to 54%, 

' Egyptian. 

VOI.. Ill— 
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and some other bituminous materials characteristic amounts of fixed 
carbon. 

Estimation of the Amount of Hard Paraffin Scale.—The 
amount of hard paraffin scale contained in any flux or heavy oil 
can he readily determined by Richardson’s modification' of the 
method of Holde,“ 

The method in detail is as follows: 

The Estimation of Paraffin in Petroleum Residues, Asphaltic 
Oils, and Asphalts fluxed with Paraffin Oils.—For this purpose, 
I, 2, or more grm. of the substance to be examined is taken and 
covered with lOO c.c. of 88“ naphtha in an Erlenmeyer flask. 
The amount will depend on the amount of paraffin present and on the 
percentage of oil w hich remains .after the ])rcliminary treatment with 
naphtha and acid. Of a residuum from eastern pipe-line oils i grm. 
is suiTicient, as the substance consists of a nearly pure bitumen con¬ 
taining from 4 to 12% of paraffin. lo grm. of a residual pitch from 
Beaumont oil should boused, as this,in some cases, containsonly65.o% 
of its bitumen soluble in naphtha, less than 50% unacted on by acids, 
and only about 1.0% paraffin. Several grm. can be taken of a 
Trinidad asphalt cement, made of asphaltum and Pennsylvania 
residuum, which contains 26.0% of mineral matter and only 70.0% 
of its bitumen is in a form soluble in 88“ naphtha. 

The object of the naphtha treatment is to separate the paraffin from 
substances of a non-bituminous nature and from some of the asphaltic 
hydrocarbons insoluble in naphtha which would be precipitated in the 
ether alcohol solvent and contaminate the paraffin. 

The naphtha is .allowed to act on the substance overnight, and the 
next morning the solution is decanted through a Gooch crucible. The 
residue is washed well with naphtha and the combined solution and 
washings united. If desired, the residue, insoluble in naphtha, re¬ 
maining on the asbestos felt, can be weighed and the amount of soluble 
bitumen determined by difference. In the case of carefully prepared 
residues from paraffin petroleum, this naphtha solution may be evap¬ 
orated in the flask in which the paraffin is to be separated and the 
subsequent determination by the Holde method carried on with this 
residuum or bitumen soluble in naphtha, but, as will be seen, the results 

i/. Soc. Chem. Ind., IQ02, 21, 690. 

“ Mitt. a. d. konig. tech. Vers.-anst, Berlin, 1896, 14, 211 Ads. J. Soc. Chem, 
Ind., 1897, 16, 362, Lunge, Chem. Tech.; Untersuchungs Mcthoilen 3, 9. 
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obtained are too high. Where asphaltic oils are present in the naphtha 
solution bitumen, and preferably in !ill cases except those of distillates, 
a further treatment is necessary to remove oils, which would other¬ 
wise be thrown out, from the ether solution with the paraflin by the 
alcohol. For this purpose the naphtha solution is placed in a sepa¬ 
rating funnel and shaken with sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1.84, until a fresh 
portion of acid is but slightly coloured. Twice is generally sufficient. 
The solution is washed with water several times, then with a weak 
solution of carbonate of soda, again with water, and the bitumen in 
solution recovered, weighed, if desired, and treated by the Holdc method 
for the separation of the paraflin it contains. By this means all the 
unsaturated hydrocarbons and those of an asphaltic nature, readily 
precipitated by alcohol from their ether solution, are removed and the 
possibilities brought about of recovering the paraffin in a pure condition. 

Some determinations made in the manner described resulted as 
follows; 


PETROLEUM RESIDUUM FROM PIPE-LINE OIL. 





Sp. Gr., 0 . 93 . 




No 

Weight 
, taken, grm. 

Soluble in najilha. 

Not actetl on 
by 1DS0«. % 

Paraffin, 


I 

I 0 1 

96.0 

No trealincnl 

7 95 


2 

1 0 

y6 0 

89.5 

5 55 


3 

1 0 

Distilled in vacuo 

No treatment 

5 95 


TRINIDAD ASPHALT CEMENT. 

No 

Weight 1 Soluble m naphtha 

1 Not acted on by 

Paraffin 

i 

taken, grm 

HzSO* 


I 

100 ; 

No treatment 




Treated 

0.9S 


In each case the paraffin recovered after treatment was white and 
pure, while that obtained in the other way, even by distillation in 
vacuo, was coloured. The results after treatment were, of course, lower 
and more correct. 

The Trinidad asphalt cement was made from 100 p.irts of Trinidad 
asphalt and 20 parts of a residuum similar to the one analysed. The 
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asphalt contained, of course, no paraffin; the residuum, 5.55%. 
The calculated amount in the cement is therefore 0.925%, and 0.95% 
was found. 

In this way it can be determined whether the flux which has been 
used in the preparation of an asphalt cement has been derived from a 
paraffin petroleum or from one having an asphaltic base, since, if 
paraffin is found to such an extent as shown above, it will necessarily 
point to the u.se of a paraffin flux, as no native solid bitumen in use in 
the paving industry contains paraffin. 

Non-bituminous Organic Matter and Ash.—As noted above, the 
organic matter not soluble in the various solvents used for fractionating 
the asphalt is noted as “non-bituminous organic matter” or by some 
similar descriptive term. It is estimated by difference; the total 
residue left after the various solvents have exhausted their action is 
dried, ignited until all c.arbon has disappeared, and weighed again. 
The loss of weight has been by most authorities considered to be non- 
bituminous matter. It has been found by Richardson, however 
(Proc, Am. Soc. Tat. Mat. (1906), 6, 509), that clays absorb certain 
amounts of bituminous matter, so that what has generally been con¬ 
sidered organic non-bituminous matter' is probably bituminous and 
should be largely included with the amount of bitumen found. It is 
obvious that if the original matter contained notable amounts of car¬ 
bonates, the total loss will include the carbon dioxide that has escaped. 
To correct this, the ash may be recarbonated by allowing it to remain 
some hours in contact with a solution of carbon dioxide in water, or by 
heating it with ammonium carbonate solution, evaporating, and heat¬ 
ing gently. Ash may, of course, be determined directly, without 
extraction. This will give a more accurate result in some cases, in 
consequence of the solubility of some of the mineral material in the 
solvents used. The detailed examination of the ash is conducted ac¬ 
cording to the usual methods for clay, limestone, or sand stone, as the 
case may be. 

Sulphur.—Richardson recommends Mabery’s method—combus¬ 
tion in a current of oxygen and absorption of the sulphur dioxide 
by standard alkali. Day (/. Frank. Inst., 140 (1895), 221) found 
considerable difficulty in determining sulphur in a specimen of Utah 

' P C Garrett in a private communication to the reviser of this section seems to differ 
in opinion from Clifford Richardson who considered the organic non-bitumen that had pre¬ 
viously been reported as non-existent and due to the adsorptive effect of the mineral matter. 
Garrett examined it microscopically and found it to consist largely of vegetable matter 
(cellulose, etc) 
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gilsonite, owing to the liability of sulphur -compounds to distil before 
oxidation. He finally succeeded by oxidising the materiai in an open 
vessel with strong nitric acid by aid of heat. In time the material 
dissolves completely to a dark red liquid. When this condition is 
reached, the solution should be poured into cold water, by which a 
reddish-brown precipitate is formed, which contains all but traces of 
the sulphur. This mass is well-washed, and the sulphur determined by 
Eschka’s method. 

E. H. Hodgson (/. Amer. Client. Soc., 1898, 20,882) has made tests 
of several methods for estimating sulphur in asphalts, and finds that 
Carius’ method—oxidation liy fuming nitric acid—gives the best 
results, but is tedious and liable to explosion. This process is thus 
described: The tubes used were made of heavy glass. Three deter¬ 
minations are started on each sample, one with from i to 2 grm. of 
oil, depending upon the amount of sulphur expected, the others with 
less. The sample, in a small bulb blown from small-bore tubing, is 
placed at the bottom of the Carius’ tube. To fill, the bulb is heated 
to expand the air in it and allowed to cool with the end which is drawn 
down to a capillary held under the oil, both while heating and as it 
cools. . 4 fter the sample bulb is at the bottom of the tube, 15 c.c. of 
fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.60) poured on. The open end is then 
drawn out fine, but not sealed, endeavouring while Sbing so to thicken 
the vails by allowing them to be drawn together, rather than become 
thin by being pulled out too quickly. The tube is then heated for 
about 6 hours in water kept at from 80“ to 90°, 5 c.c. more of acid are 
added, the tube is sealed, and heated in a guarded oven (on account 
of danger of explosion) at i5o'’ tor from 4 to $ hours. Allow the tube 
to cool, open, reseal, and heat again for from 2 to 4 hours at a tem¬ 
perature of 180° to 200". Cool, open, and remove the liquid to a beaker 
of 250 c.c. capacity; dilute with water, filter, and wash. If the residue 
contains anything but sand, it is saved and treated separately. The 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, adding a piece of 
sodium hydroxide. The nitrates are completely decomposed by re¬ 
peatedly evaporating the solution with hydrochloric acid and the silica 
rendered insoluble by heating to 110° in an air-bath. The mass is 
cooled, 2 or 3 c.c. of hydrochloric acid added, then 100 c.c. of water, 
the mixture stirred, filtered, the filter well washed, and the filtrate 
diluted to 200 c.c., heated to boiling, and 20 c.c. of a 20% solution 
of barium chloride added from a burette at the rate of about i drop 
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each second, slirring all the time. After the barium chloride has been 
added, boil for about to minutes and then allow to stand 24 hours. 
Filter, wash with hot water, dry, ignite, cool, moisten with sulphuric 
acid, re-ignite, cool, and weigh. 

The double crucible method of S. S. Sadtler described on page 52 is 
perfectly ai)plicable for a.sjihallic materials of all kinds, and in fact it is 
more suited for this class of materials than for crude oils, for with very 
volatile compounds precautions arc necessary to prevent too rapid 
volatilisation of the oil. 

The methods employing sodium dio.xide or nitrates are apt to be 
too low. 

Older Methods of Fractionation of Asphalts. —The results 
obtained by the following processes are more or less arbitrary, and 
cannot be regarded as true pro.ximate analyses; but it must be borne in 
mind tli.at engineers have reached certain opinions as to cjualitics of 
asphalts tor special purposes, and have interpreted the analytic data in 
accordance with these practical results; hence in examining newly- 
discovered asiihalts it may be necessary to use the older methods, even 
if imjiroved jiroccsses should also be employed. 

Bermudez asphalt requires a somewhat different method, owing 
to its sticky nature which i)rcvents its drying, by being powdered and 
exposed to the air. The samples may be heated to the softening 
point, but some volatile matter other than water will be lost. 

Linton’s Method of Fractional Separation of Constituents. 
(/. Amer. CItem. Soc., 1804, 820; 1896, 276).—The dried sample is 
weighed on a tared liltcr, which is then placed in a separatory funnel, 
50 c.c. of petroleum spirit poured on, allowed to remain a few minutes, 
and then drawn oft, more of the sjhrit is then added and also soon 
drawn off. It is necessary that the first portions of solvent should not 
become highly charged with soluble matters, since these may be pre¬ 
cipitated as the liquid runs out of the funnel. When the mass is nearly 
exhausted, the later portions of solvent may be left for some hours 
in contact with the sample. The extraction must be carried on until 
the solvent ceases to be coloured. The filter and its contents arc dried 
in a steam-bath and weighed; the loss of weight represents that portion 
of the asphalt commonly designated as petrolene. 

The filter and contents are [daced in the separator-funnel, enough 
boiling oil of turpentine added to cover them, and the mixture allowed 
to stand for some hours or overnight. The process must be repeated 
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with fresh portions of boiling oil of turpentine until the filtrate is colour¬ 
less. The mass is now treated with chloroform sufiicient to cover it, 
and at least an hour allowed for solution. Washing with chloroform 
is continued until it passes through colourless. The residue is dried and 
weighed; the loss is designated asphaltene. The filter and contents 
are burned in a jdatinum crucible, and if the sample originally con¬ 
tained a notal:)le amount of calcium carbonate tlie residue should be 
re-carbonated before weighing. 

Sadtler’s Method (/. Frank. Inst., 140 (iS95),385).—An asbestos 
filter is made in a weighed Gooch crucible and dried. About 10 grm. 
of fine white sand, previously ignited and cooled, are added, a piece of 
stout platinum wire 7 or 8 cm. long is placed in the crucible, and the 
whole dried to constant weight at ioo°. One to 2 grm. of the sample 
in fine powder are added, gently mixed with the ujiiier portion of the 
sand layer with the aid of the platinum wire, care being taken not to 
disturb the asbestos filter. If the sample be a liquid bitumen, it is 
gently mixed with the sand layer after slightly softening with aid of 
the drying oven. The weight of the whole is accurately taken, and 
then dried at 100° to a constant \\eight in an air-bath or water-oven, 
cooled in a desiccator, and weighed. The crucible and contents arc 
placed in a continuous extraction aiiparatus formed by placing a small 
conical percolator within a larger one, the inner one being held in 
posi’ion by a perforated cork. The crucible is placed in the inner 
percul ttor; the outer one is connected with a flask containing pure 
acetone, and with an upright condenser. 'J'he flask is heated by a water- 
or sand-bath. Acetone is first used and the operation continued until 
the loss on continuing the extraction for 2 hours does not exceed 
2 mgrn. The loss of weight computed on the weight after drying is 
designated pctrolene. The extraction is then continued with chloro¬ 
form, and the additional loss is designated asphaltene. The duration 
of the total extraction varies with different samples, but usually twelve 
hours for the acetone and eight hours for the chloroform will suflice. 
The loss of weight should be taken every four hours at first, and then 
every 2 hours until the extraction is complete, the crucible and contents 
being dried at 100° each time and cooled in a desiccator. The final 
residue in the crucible is considered to represent the non-bituminous 
organic and mineral matter. It is ignited after placing the cap on the 
bottom of the crucible and weighed; the loss is designated non- 
bituminous matter; the residue, mineral matter or ash. 
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F. C. Garrett (private communication to the reviser of this section) 
states that a volatility factor may be obtained by dividing the volatile 
matter by the fixed carbon when a proximate analysis is made. He 
also states that volatility factor of Trinidad lake pitch is above 5, 
of land pitch between 4 and 5, of an asphaltite (Maryak) a little above 3. 

The following analyses were communicated by F. C. Garrett: 

Sample I. Manjak from Vista Bella Mine, Sunidad (dull). 

Sample II. Manjak from another specimen (coal bright). 

Sample III. Hard pitch from Parker Mine. Cacarajicara, Cuba. 

Sample IV. Elastic Elaterite from Derbyshire. 




, I 

II 

III 

IV 

Moistu.o 


. ' 0.46 

1 0.80 ! 

1 * 


Volatile matter 


' 57.28 




Fixed carbon 


37. 

3^.25 

1 45 00 j 

I .og (soot) 

Ash ... 


4 

3-90 

I 45 ' 

2 20 

Total 


99. 

too 00 

_ too 00 _ 

100 00 

Sulphur 


2 

1 

3.05 

847 

T.I 4 % 


Comparison of Methods.—It is obvious that these methods will 
not give strictly comparable results on even the same specimens, and 
that the designation of particular fractions as petrolene or asphaltene 
without indicating the method of extraction, may be misleading. Their 
value lies largely as a means of identification or for purposes of 
comparison. 

The following analysis from Richardson shows that a large part of 
the sulphur is in the portion insoluble in naphtha; 


Carbon . Sz 01% 

Hydrogen . 7 H2% 

Sulphur . . JO 86% 

Nitrogen . , . . 


100 6g% 

Sp. gr. (acid free). i 121 

The naphtha-soluble bitumen has the following composition: 

Carbon . . 84.59% 

Hydrogen 11 30% 

Sulphur .. ... 2.91% 

Nitrogen. o 59% 


99.39% 
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Naphtha-soluble Bitumen Purified with H3SO4. 

Sp, gr... .. ... 0.9758 

Carbon . ... . 86.44% 

Hydrogen. .... . . 12.66% 

Sulphur. .. 045% 

Nitrogen. o 07% 


99.62% 


Peckham {J. Frank. Inst., 1896) has compared the results of the ap¬ 
plication of Linton’s and Sadtler’s methods to identical samples, and 
finds considerable differences. He gives the following figures. The 
exact nature of the sample marked “dpuree” is not stated, but it is not 
the ordinary refined asphalt. 


Linton’s Method: 


Soluble in petroleum spirit ... 
Soluble in boiling oil of turpentine 
Soluble in chloroform 


Trinidad as|)halt. 
Crude. Ejjurec. 
3 .^ 73 33 ^'2 

10 51 15 57 

8 12 2 67 


Total bituminous matter 
Organic matter not bitumen 
Mineral matter . 

Sadiler’s Method: 

Soluble in acetone 
Soluble in chloroform 


3 <> 

51 86 

«5 

10 15 

72 

37 97 

26. 

3 t 

2Q 

17 


Total bituminous matter . 55 18 55 48 

Organic matter not liitumcn 9 83 <> 60 

Mineral matter 34 9 ^ ^4 92 


A sample of very dry Egyptian asphalt and one from the Athasbasca 
River region were selected as representing the extremes of variation in 
composition, and the solubilities in jictroleum spirit and acetone com¬ 
pared, as follows: 



Egyptian 

Athasbasca 

1 

% soUible in acetone 

8 68 i 

24 .33 

% soluble in petroleum spirit . 

38 03 

1 7.1 86 


Acetone should not be substituted for petroleum spirit unless notice 
is given in the report of analysis. 
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S.adtlcr furnishes the following figures obtained by the acetone 
method, Init gives no comparative analyses. It is to be noted that 
the Trinidad and Bermudez samples were the commercially refined. 



1 I'nniddd 

' Bermudez [ 

1 ___ 1 

Alcatraz (liquid) 

Solulile in acetone 

1 

46 40 

■ 47 1 

89.21 

Soluble in chloroform 

15 u 

20 66 1 

9-39 

Organic matter not lutnmen 

^ 3 02 

: I 76 ! 

trace 

Miner.il matter 

: 35 44 

2 II i 

I 40 


In the report of the (’ommissioners of .Accounts of New York City, 
Prof. Pcckham refers to the fact that Dr. S. P. Sadtler had suggested 
a systematic examination of different natural bitumens with different 
solvents of fixed purity, and presents a brief account of work he was 
engaged in of this nature in treating Trinidad ])itch. He first used 
95% methyl alcohol, then pure acetone, next ethyl ether, and finally 
pure chloroform. In each case a certain amount jrasses into solution, 
the larger amount going into solution with the acetone and chloro¬ 
form. In all cases, however, the material extracted seemed to be dis¬ 
tinctive and not as Dr. Endcmann suggested that no clear lines of 
demarcation would be found. 

ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OF ASPHALTS. 

The ultimate composition of an asphalt will, as a rule, be of little 
value in determining its ai>plication in engineering or industrial opera¬ 
tions. The amount of sulphur and nitrogen may be of some moment. 
The former is regarded by Richardson as influencing materially the 
h.ardncss of the asphalt by inducing polymerisation, but this view has 
not been accepted by all experts in this field. The oxidation of the 
sulphur, which is probably mostly ])rcsent in comliination with hy¬ 
drocarbons, in forms analogous to the mercaptans, may produce acids 
which will injure the asphalt proper or the paving mixtures made with 
it. Nitrogen is usually present in small amount, and, in part at least, 
in the form of pyridine derivatives. 

The following explanation of the absence of oxygen is quoted from 
Richardson {J. Sor. CItem. Iitd., 17, 29, 1898). 
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“According to Dana’s Mineralogy, ‘asphaltum or mineral pitch is a 
mixture of different hydrocarbons, part of which are oxygenated;’and 
it is stated that ‘the fluid kinds change into the solid by the loss of 
a vaporisable portion on exposure, and also by a process of oxidation, 
which consists first in a loss of hydrogen, and finally in the oxidation 
of a portion of the mass.’ Many other writers on the subject also 
express the same views. For the purpose of determining how far these 
statements were to be relied upon, since my earlier investigations of 
the bitumens of Trinidad, Bermudez, and some other asphalts had not 
shown that they contain oxygen, I have had complete ultimate analyses 
made of most of the pure bitumens previously examined for sulphur, 
and the results have been given in the same table. It is evident that 
among this large number of malthas and asphalts there arc none, the 
soluble bitumen of which contains oxygen to an aj)preciable extent, al¬ 
though they all contain .sulphur and nitrogen. Itis,howcver, easy to 
explain how the earlier analyst reported oxygen as a constituent of 
many asphalts. As shown by several recent investigators, the complete 
combustion and estimation of carbon and hydrogen in the higher 
hydrocarbons is an extremely difficult thing, the tendency being 
toward the formation of acetylene and unsaturated hydrocarbons in¬ 
stead of carbonic a( id and water, so that there is a deficiency in the 
amount of the latter found in an analysis, unless the greatest care is 
used. This had been commonly and naturally stated as oxygen. At 
the sa"’(‘ time most analyses ignored the presence of sulphur and ni¬ 
trogen, so that the amount of these elements is included in the stated 
percentage of oxygen. It is not surprising, therefore, that oxygenated 
hydrocarbons are frequently spoken of as occurring in asphalt, and it 
is equally plain that none exist in the bitumens of which they are com¬ 
posed. With the amount of sulphur present in most of them this is 
not surprising, as this element easily substitutes oxygen in most of the 
hydrocarbon derivatives.” 

The following figures are taken from results given by Richardson 
{Ibid., 17} 29 (1898), who gives all the elements present in the bitumi¬ 
nous matter. In each case the percentage is calculated upon the 
extracted bitumen. 

The figures for the sulphur arc instructive when compared with 
the consistency. As a rule, it is highest in hard asphalts and lowest in 
malthas. 
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ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OF THE BITUMEN OF ASPHALT, 
MALTHAS, ETC. (HARD ASPHALT). 





In extracted bitumen 



Consistency 



-- 





S 

C 

H 

N 

Tola! 


Pitch. 

9.76 

79.38 

9.31 

1.30 

99.95 

Texas. Uvalde Company. 

Hard. 

9.60 

80.12 

10.09 

0.28 

100.20 

Italy, Ancona ... . 

Pitch .. 

y .39 

79.56 

8.80 

1.40 

99-15 


Pitch. . 

8.SJ 

80.87 

10.42 

0.19 

100.00 

Cuba. Bejucal . . 

Pitch. .. 

8.28 

82.98 

9.44 

0.09 

100.79 


Hard 

6.48 

82.77 

10.62 

0-35 

100.21 


Hard.. 

6.23 

83 ..30 

9.88 

0.70 

100.11 

Trinidad lake. 

Hard .. 

6.16 

82.33 

10.69 

0.81 

99.99 


Pitch .... 

6.16 

83.37 

10.54 

0.50 

100.57 

Turkey .... .... 

Hard . . . 

6.14 

83.98 

9.19 

0 09 

99.40 


liartl 

5.31 





California, Santa Maria .. . 

Cheesey . . 

5.69 

82.79 

11.58 

0.48 

100.54 


Hard ... . 

4 .98 

8.3.65 

10.76 

0 45 

99 • 94 


Hard . 

4.78 

82 .07 

11.58 

1.56 

99 .99 

Venezuela, Bermudez, hard 

Medium ... 

3-93 

■ • 



.. 


Medium .. 

3-69 

84.95 

11-34 

0 3 ? 

100.31 


Medium 

3-39 

84.16 

11 52 

I S8 

99 6s 

Texas, Rio Grande .. 

Medium 

3 -28 


• 



Bermudez, hard 


3-93 



0 75 


Bermudez (maltha).. 


5.87 





Montana (maltha). . 


3*92 





Mexico . . . 


1.48 





California, Alcatraz (maltha), 


J .32 



1 21 


Gilsonite, Utah 


I 79 



0 79 


Albertite, New Brunswick . 


■ 1 20 



0.42 



Bromine and Iodine Absorption.—Enclemann obtained the follow¬ 
ing figures for iodine absorption. No hydriodic acid was formed, 
hence the iodine all formed additive compounds: 



Trinidad j 



Land 

j 

Lake 

McTcican 

Iodine, %, in 20 hours.. . 

20 32 

1 19 04 

21 <;o . 


Richardson gives numerous observations of bromine absorptions. 
The following percentages are taken from his tables; 
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BROMINE ABSORPTION AND SULPHUR IN ASPHALTS, ETC. 


Trinidad oil spring ... 


Trinidad pure bitumen .. . 


“Pctroicne” | 
"Asphaltene” 


Trinidad ... . 
Bermudez 
f Trinidad 
\ Bermudez 


Bermudez, soft asphalt, middle of hake j 


Burmudez. softer aspliait, middle of lakcj 


Bermudez, softest asphalt, middle of lake^. 
Bermudez, oil volatilise<l from the \ 
asphalt ... . f 

Asphallic maltlia, Cai . ■ 

Pedernarlcs refined ... ! 

Alcatraz liquid asjjhalt. ^ 

Asplialt cement from Berlin surface .. ^ 

Pittsburg fiu.x . 

Kerosene.. . . . . 

Petroleum residuum, Penn.... , ! 

Petrol' i-m residuum, Penn . i 

Petrolcuin residuum, Ohio ... . j 

Petroleum residuum, Ohio . 

Asphalt oil distilled I'acwe, 210^-220° 1 
Asphalt oil distilled in viwuo, 260® i 

Asphalt oil distilled in vacua, 270® I 


ilphur 

1 Bromine 
absorption 

1 IIBr. 


f 29 21 

i 

! 18 20 


[ 21 09 

10.87 


I30 42 

12 19 


1 29 99 

12.58 

3-25 

24 40 

9 54 

3 01 

19 75 

8 40 

10 07 

32.89 

7 43 

4 7 ** 

^5 38 

7 35 

.5.23 

in 71 
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\ 24 22 

J 5 31 

5 87 

r 21.80 

I32 69 

74 

18.89 
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12 49 


1 26 78 1 

15 74 


/ 2 ^ 2 t ' 

12.21 


1 23 11 

14 07 


f 23 22 


1 40 

1 73 1 

, ^5-31 

2 29 

/39 16 

j6 09 

138-54 

16.83 

I 32 

1 25 40 

1 n 31 
f 28 86 

16.95 

19.85 


125 89 


4 22 

i / j’is" 



1 3 62 

1 

0 60 

20.80 

16 40 

0 46 

22 15 

15 82 

2 26 

31-07 

19 72 

2 07 

33 41 

II 23 

I-T 5 

1 23.07 

g 16 

0.84 

23.80 

7 41 

o-SS 

21.42 

8 82 


Nature of the Hydrocarbons in Asphalt—Richardson has 
studied the hydrocarbons in Trinidad and Bermudez asphalts by 
fractional distillations, under conditions which reduce to a minimum 
the liability to cracking. The lighter oils seem not to contain par¬ 
affins, olefines, acetylenes, or naphthenes, but to belong to a dicyclic 
scries. 

Artificial Asphalts.—Many attempts have been made to employ 
the pitches and residuums from coal-oil and coal-tar as substitutes 
for asphalt. Some of these paving mixtures have been laid exten¬ 
sively in American cities, but have almost always been unsatisfactory. 
A few special forms of substitute asphalts deserve notice. 
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“Pittsburg flux” is produced by heating coal-oil residuum with 
sulphur; much of the latter is converted into hydrogen sulphide and 
escapes, but a notable amount is retained. A tough and sticky mass 
is produced, which melts only at a high temperature. It differs, how¬ 
ever, from true asphalt in several important particulars. 

“Sludge asphalt” is made from the sludge-tar of the petroleum 
refinery by the use of sulphur, and resembles asphalt more closely 
than does “Pittsburg flux.” 

“Byerlyte” is made from the heavy petroleum oil left after the burn¬ 
ing oil has distilled. This is heated gently for five or six days, a current 
of air being passed through continuously. It contains, of course, no 
sulphur, but the quantity of oxygen is not large. 

A typical method of this kind is described as follows: 

About 3.5 tons of petroleum residue of 18° B., are placed in a 
hooded pan and heated to 193“ C., whereupon air is blown into the 
contents through a perforated coil for 40 hours, the volume of air 
admitted per hour being 5,000-6,500 cu. ft. during the first 32 hours 
and 3,000-4,000 cu. ft. during the remainder of the time. The mass 
becomes thicker and an increase in the internal heat is noticeable. 
The loss in weight amounts to 3.5-4%. 

The changes occurring during the operation arc shown in the follow¬ 
ing table, giving the composition of the mass at the different times 
specified. 

The increased proportion of asphaltene marks the improvement of 
the product for the purpose in view. 



1 Hours 



0 16 i 32 

40 

Petrolene 

Asphaltene 

Otner organic matter 

% 1 % j % ' 

! 90.51 j 74.40 

% 

7 J .34 

2.50 i 0.85 1 1.40 

0.89 

Mineral matter 

' 0.61 0.70 

0.63 


In addition to these substitutes there is the residuum from the 
distillation of oils with heavy asphaltic bases. In America the prod¬ 
ucts have commercial importance from both California and Texas 
petroleums. Being sulphur petroleums, the action of sulphur in the 
hydrocarbons, especially in the case of the Texas oil, produces as¬ 
phaltic material in addition to that naturally occurring in the oil. 
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ASPHALT FLUXES. 

Because of differences (largely of a physical nature) between as¬ 
phalt fluxes and hard asphalts, a special series of tests is given, as 
suggested by Clifford Richardson. 

PHYSICAL PKOPERTIIiS. 

Sp. gr., dried at lOO®, 25.5®.. . 

Flows, cold test 
Colour. .. . 

Odour . . 

Under microscope 

Flashes, ®, N. Y. State oil tester 

Viscosity, P. R. R. Pipette . . 

CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Original substance: 

Loss, 100°, 1 hour or until dry 
Dry substance: 

Loss, 162.7®, 7 hours.. 

Character of residue . 

Penetration of residue at 25.5® 

Loss, 204.4®, 7 hours (fresh sample) 

Character of residue . 

Penetration of residue at 25 5° . 

Bitumen soluble in CS*, air temperature 

Organic matter insoluble. 

Inorganic or mineral matter .. 

Bitumen soluble in 88® naptha, air temperature, pitch 
% of soluble bitumen removed by H2SO4.. 

% of bitumen as saturated hydrocarbons 

% of solid paraffins. 

Bitumen yields on ignition; 

Fixed carbon. 

The methods used in making these determinations are, as a whole, 
the same as those described for hard asphalts with the following 
modifications. 

Sp. Gr.— The sp. gr. on oils or fluxes is taken on the material 
either dried at 100°, or, if there are light oils present volatile at this 
temperature, on some of the oil freed from water by being swung in 
the centrifugal. 

Heavy fluxes too dense to employ a pycnometer with are filled into 
an open specimen tube, 10 cm. long, 2 cm. in diameter, and holding 
about 27 grm. of water, even with the top, which is ground flat and 
parallel to the base. The weight of this volume of oil at 25.5® is 
compared with that of water at the same temperature. A preferable 
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way of obtaining the sp. gr. of very viscous tars, malthas, etc., is given 
under “Bituminous Road Material,” page loi. 

Flow Test.—Some of the oil is chilled in a large test-tube and 
gradually allowed to attain the temperature of the room. The point 
at which it will flow in the inclined tube is the flow-point. 

Colour.—This is found by e.xamining the reflection from the surface 
of the cold oil. It is intended to be that revealed by reflection and not 
by transmission light through a thin lilm. 

Odour.—The odour can be described as that corresponding to diff¬ 
erent kinds of known petroleum in the cold or on heating. 

Microscopic Examination.—Theappearance of an oil that has been 
heated is noted under the microscope to determine the presence of 
material insoluble in the main mass of the oil. 

Flash-Point.—The flash-point is determined in a New York St.ate 
oil te.'ter.‘ The water-ljath is of course removed and the oil heated 
directly with a flame of a size to rai.se the tcm])erature at the rate of 
20° F. ]jer minute, and a small flame from a capillary glass or metal 
tube is used for flashing. The flame should be applied at 5“ interv.als. 
The determination should be repeated on such oils as flash at une.x- 
pected temperatures. The water must be removed from the oil or 
flu.x before putting it in the tester cup, either by heat or by the 
centrifugal. 

Open tests of high flashing oils are not reliable and, at best, with 
the closed tester a reading of 5° intervals only need be sought. 

Viscosity.—A sufiicicntly satisfactory determination of relative 
viscosity for comparison of two or more oils may be obtained with a 
Pennsylvania Railroad vi.scosity pipette, heating the oils to 37.7°, 
or to such a temperature that they will flow freely. 

At high temperatures it is necessary to surround the pipette with 
a water-jacket to prevent chilling. 

Loss at 100°.—The water or loss of light oils at 100° is deter¬ 
mined by weighing out 20 grm. in a crystallising dish, such as de¬ 
scribed for use in the determination of loss at 162.7° in hard asphalts, 
and heating in the oven described, at the temperature named, until 
the oil has cea.sed foaming. The precautions previously noted should 
be observed. Where oils contain a large percentage of water, this is 
better determined by the centrifugal method or by dilution with 
naphtha. 

* See Eimer and Amend, New York, Cat No. 6883. 
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Drying an oil or flu.x tor subsequent examination is done by heating 
a large volume in an iron dish over a llame, with constant stirring, 
unless it contains much light oil, when the centrifugal method alone 
can be used. 

Loss at 162.7° 204.4° Seven Hours.— .Sc])aratc |>ortions 

of 20 grm. of the dried material .are taken for each determination and 
are healed to these temi)erature.s in the manner desiribcd for solid 
bitumens. The residues from the.se oils which have been so heated 
are examined as under Asphalts. This is to show whether heat at such 
temperatures has seriously affected the bitumens. 

After cooling, and weighing, the ap[)earance of the residue is noted, 
esjaecially as to whether it is smooth or granuhar, owing to the jiresence 
of paraffin, the temperature at which it flows, whether it pulls out to a 
long string or is short. If it is so hard that it does not flow except on 
raising the temperature above 37.7°, its consistency is determined 
with the penetration machine either at 37.7°, or at 25.5°. or at low- 
temperatures. 

The residue should be examined under the microscope to determine 
whether, owing to the nature of the fluxes, they have been at all de¬ 
composed at these temperatures with a separation of insoluble i)it(h, 
which is an evidence that the original flux must h.ave been more or less 
cracked in the jrroccss of manufacture. 

Total Bitumen; Inorganic Matter and Organic not Soluble; 
Naphtha Soluble Bitumen. —These determinations arc arrived at by 
the methods already de.scribed for hard asph,alts. 

As the oils and fluxes are more easily .soluble, it is unnecessary to 
let the solvents .act on them for so long a time as in the case of hard 
asphalts. There is little object in using 62° naphtha with oils or fluxes, 
as there is too little difference between its solvent power and that of 
bisulphide of carbon with such materials to make it worth while. 
The residue insoluble in 88° naphtha, however, shows how much de¬ 
composition there has been in fluxes which have been subjected to 
excessive heat. 

Determination of the Character of the Hydrocarbons in 
Fluxes. —The character of the hydrocarbons in any of the heavy oils 
used for fluxing purposes is determined by treatment with sulphuric 
acid after the method described for use with malthenes from hard 
asphalts. 

Physical Tests on Asphalt Mastics and Paving Compositions.— 

VOL. III.— 7 
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The chief tests applied on samples of the finished preparations are the 
tensile strength of briquettes with a machine such as is used for testing 
cement briquettes and the penetration test with some form of pene¬ 
trometer, such as that of Bowen. 

The following table shows the differences in tensile strength and 
penetration of some paving compositions according to Hanenschild 
(Deutsche Topfer u. Ziegler Zeit., Dec., i88i). 


Asphalt sample 


Stamping asphalt V.il tie Travers, 
fresh 

Stamped Berlin Street asphalt. 

Berlin ‘'Trottoir" sheet asphalt- 
Limmer ” 

Artilicial asphalt from coal-tar. old 
stall lloor 

I Hungarian natural asphalt, normal 

II Hungarian natural asphalt, much 
overheated. 

III Hungarian natural asphalt, much 
overheated. 


Pressure resistance 
at S’" 

for I ccm. 

1 Tensile 
' strength in 

Penetration of 
iron point ac- 

! kg per 

, cording to Run- 

j ccm. 

' kine at 27'" mm. 

Crushing at 52 kg 

1 

26 5 

1 

6-7 

Splitting apart at 

to 

7-8 

kg. 

Breaking into pieces 

24 t8 

5-6 

at Os kg 

Breaking m cracks at 

2y 0 

1-2 

148 kg. 

Breaking in pieces at 

25 2 

4-5 

108 kg. 

36.75 


Quickly crushing at 
100 kg 

3-3 

Quickly crushing at 

t6 75 

, 4-4 .5 

tia kg. 




Tests of Asphalt Lutes and Cement (suggested by Dr. Koliler, 
“Chemie und Technologie der naturlichen und kunstlichen Asphalte): 
I. Adhesive jwwer; 2. Water-proof character; 3. Resistance to acids 
and alkalies; 4. Proof against plant roots; 5. Elasticity; 6. The 
holding of the most constant plasticity through certain limits of tem¬ 
perature; 7. Resistance to pressure. Fig. 3 shows the apparatus used 
to test the adhesive power. Mercury is allowed to flow from A into 
B until the weight is sufficient to pull the plates apart. 

The water-proof character is shown by carrying water under 
pressure through terra-cotta pijies, joined together with the asphalt 
cement. 

Roofing Papers.—For the examination of the quantity and the 
character of the bitumens impregnating materials, the paper is ex¬ 
tracted with benzol or carbon disulphide. In estimating the amount 
of tar used, about 20% is added to the amount extracted for the free 
carbon that remains in the paper. 

The physical tests applied are the thickness, the tensile strength,and 
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degree of resistance to water. The latter test is made by immersing 
in water for 24 hours and then noting the increase in weight. 

As some papers become older they become more porous and the 
sand, gravel, jmwdered coke, etc., aids in carrying water through (he 
body of the paper. ' 

Action of H2SO4 on Bitumens. —As part of a very extensive 



Fic. 


scheme of investigation of asphalt i)itches, Richardson experimented 
with the action of sulphuric acid of different strengths on the naphtha 
soluble portion of asphaltic bitumens. 2 grm. of each samjjle were 
extracted with boiling 88° gasoline and this solution was shaken with 
2 amounts of acid in each case, and after the acid treatment washed 
with sodium hydroxide and the results noted. 
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BITUMINOUS ROAD MATERIALS. 

In the last 2 or 3 years this Ijraneh of analytical work has liccome 
necessary, due to the large consum])tion of materials used for making 
asphalt and tarmacadam roads. The bituminous material should have 
the maximum cementing strength and sufficient non-voLatile constit¬ 
uents. The following tests have been selected by Clifford Rii hard- 
son and C. N. Torrest as liest adapted to meet specifications. 

Sp. Gr. —The sp. gr. of light oils is determined with a pyknomeler or 
a We.stphal balance at 25°. Heavy substances, too viscous for test by 
the above instrument, are examined by the Kirschbraun method: 

Take a test-tube about half an inch in diameter and cut it off to give 
a I 3/4 inch by 1/2 inch tube. Flare it out to carry a fine wire, I’ut 
about 10 grm. of the oil or asphalt into it, and su.s]iend it into an oven 
to remove air bubbles and drive off the water. Cool and weigh ac- 
(uratcly in air and immerse in distilled water at 25“ to a fixed mark on 
the wire and weigh. Previous to filling the tube with the sample, 
determine its weight carefully in air and in water at 25°, immersed to 
the fixed mark. The.se weighings give the weights of the tube alone 
in air and in water, and the combined weights of the tube and sample 
in air and water. 

The gravity is calculated in this way, rejiresenting 


Weight of tube in air... .a 

Weight of tuiie aiui .sample in air .. b 

Weight of tulic in w ater.... . c 

Weight of lube an.‘l sample in w.iler d 


^ Wt in air of sample 

' ^ ^ ' Loss of wt. in water * 

. in this case becomes 

b-a 

(b-a)-(T::7)-- ■ 

When the gravity of the sample is less than unity the second ex- 
jire.ssion in the denominator is a negative (d - c) (juantity and is added 
to the original weight of the sample (b —a), inasmuch as the buoyancy 
of the sample will overcome its own weight, and, to a certain extent, 
will also reduce the weight of the tube in water, making c greater than d. 

The formula in this case may be also ex[>res,sed so: 

^ b—a 
(b-a)-(c-il) 


(2) 
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When the gravity of the sample is greater than unity, d will be 
greater than c and the first formula applies without confusion. As an 
example, take a blown oil, the gravity of which was determined in 
Richardson’s laboratory according to this method: 

Weight of tube in air 
Weight of lulie and aanipie in air 
Weight of tube in waUT, 25® . 

Weight of tulie and sample in water 

by formula (2) 

^ ^ _ 16 7900—4 7870 _ 12 0040 _ 

(lO 7900—4 7H70) (2 8665 — 2 6425) 12 2170 

This may seem arther tomplicated at first, but it will be noticed that 
the factors a and c are constants, which can be used for the same tube 
without change, and the calculation becomes very simjile after a few 
trials. 

The advantages of the method are in doing away with the incon¬ 
veniences of handling a large amount of oil, and the case with which 
air bubbles can be removed. Of course, it can be used only with oils 
which are viscous enough to be retained in the tube when under water. 

Flash Test.—The tlash-i>oint is determined in a New York State 
closed oil tester. The water-bath is, of course, removed and the oil 
heated directly with a flame of a size to raise the temperature at the 
rate of 6.6° per minute, and a small flame from a cajiillary glass 
or metal tube is used for flashing. The flame should be a|)plied at 
5° intervals. The determination should be repeated for such oils as 
flash at unexpected temperatures. 

The water must be removed from the oil or flux before putting it 
in the tester cuig either by heat or by the centrifugal. 

Bitumen Soluble in Carbon Disulphide, or Total Bitumen.— 
I grm. of the dry material is weighed out and introduced into a 200 c.c. 
F,rlenmeyer flask of Jena glass, and covered with about 100 c.c. of 
carbon disulphide. It is then set aside for at least 5 hours, or over¬ 
night, at the temperature of the laboratory. In the meantime, a 
Gooch crucible is prepared with an asbestos felt and weighed. This 
Gooch crucible is of a special form, with a large filtering surface. 
It holds 30 c.c., is 4.4 cm. wide at the top tapering to 3.6 cm. at the 
bottom, and 2.6 cm. deep. This is much better for percolation work 
than the usual narrow form of Gooch. The felt is made by beating 


a= 4 7870 
b=- r6 7900 
c= 2.8565 
<l =* 2 6425 
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up long-fibre Italian asbestos in a mortar, and suspending the finer 
particles in water and quickly pouring off from the coarse particles. 
Too much of the latter should not be removed, or the felt will be too 
dense. The decanted asbestos and w.ater are shaken up, and what is 
found to be a proper amount poured into the crucible, which has, in 
the meantime, been attached to a vacuum filtering ilask by the proper 
glass and rubber connections. As soon as the asbestos has somewhat 
settled, the vacuum-pump is started, and the felt firmly drawn on the 
bottom of the crucible. It is then dried, ignited, and weighed. 

After standing a proper time, the disulphide is decanted very care¬ 
fully upon the filter, which is supported in the neck of a wide-mouthed 
Ilask and allowed to run through without suction. The flask, after 
being tipped to pour the first portion, is not again placed erect, in 
order to avoid stirring up any insoluble material, but is held at an 
angle on any suitable base, such as a clay chimney. After all the di¬ 
sulphide has been decanted, more is added and the insoluble matter 
shaken up with it. This is allowed to settle and decanted as before, 
the insoluble matter being finally brought on the filter and washed 
with the solvent until clean, d'he excess of disulphide is allow'ed 
to evaporate from the Gooch crucible at the tenqierature of the room. 
It is then dried for a short time at 100° and weighed. The loss of 
weight is the percentage of bitumen soluble in carbon disulphide. 

In the meantime, the filtrate, transferred to a ))latinum dish, is 
placed in a good draught and lighted. When all the bisulphide has 
burned, the bitumen remaining in the dish is burned off over a lamp 
and the mineral residue, which escaped the filter, is weighed. The 
weight is added to that of the Gooch crucible or subtracted from the 
% of bitumen found without its consideration, as a correction, 
('are must be used in this method of procedure that the solvent does 
not creep over the sides of the crucible and that the outside is tree 
from bitumen before weighing. In Order to avoid this, the crucible 
is preferably supported in the neck of a flask with three constrictions, 
the neck extending above the top of the crucible and the latter being 
covered with a watch-glass. 

Naphtha-soluble Bitumen.—1 grm. of the substance is weighed 
into a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, covered with naphtha and allowed 
to stand, as in estimating total bitumen; in fact, the entire process is 
the same, with the exception that one or two precautions must be ob¬ 
served. It is well not to attempt to break up any lumps with a stirring 
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rod, as the su])stancc, especially the softer asphalts, may then adhere 
to the rod or tlask, and be diflicult to detach. It may also he neces¬ 
sary to treat the substance with several jjortions of the solvent. No 
heat is applied at any time in the process, and the filtration is made 
without suction. The filtrate containing the na]>hlha-soluble bitumen 
is evaporated spontaneously in a crystallising dish until the naphtha 
is c.xpellcd. At 25° the residue in the dish is tested with the fingers 
to ascertain whctlier it is merely oily or of a sticky and adhesive 
character. 

Residual Coke or Fixed Carbon. —d'his determination should 
be made according to the method described for coal in the J. Amer. 
Chem. Sor., 1898, 20, 481-5. 

The residue minus the small impurity of ash in the iiurc bitumen 
is the fixed c'arl)on, which should be 
calculated to 100^ f wu'th the volatile 
hydrocarbons, excluding the inorganic 
matter. 

Paraffin Scale, —The distillation 
method is employed for this purpose. 

100 grm. of the oil is distilled rapidly 
in a 6-oz. retort to dry coke. 5 grm. 
c^f the well-mi.xed distillate is treated 
in a 2-oz. tlask with 25 c.c. of ether 
(for anesthesia); after mixing together 
thc^roughly, 25 c.c. absolute alcohol is 
added, and the flask packed closely in 
a freezing mixture of finely-crushed 
ice and salt for at least 30 minutes. ]*'i!ter off the preeijiitate (juickly 
by means of a suction pumj), using a No. 575 C. S. S. 9-1 m. 
hardened filter, cooled by the above freezing mixture in a suitable 
ap])aratus (see Fig. 4), 

Rinse and wash the precipitate with i to i (absolute) alcohol and 
ether mixture, cooled to o® F., until free from oil. 50 c.c. of the wash 
solution is usually sufTicienl. When sucked dry, remove the paper, 
transfer the waxy precijiitatc to a small gla.ss crystallising dish. Dry 
on a steam-bath, and determine the weight of paralTin scale remaining 
in the dish. 



Wt of i)aran'i^ ^ oriffina! 

Dibtillalc- taken '^<hs(il(alc 


paralfin s( ale. 
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Viscosity. —The viscosity of bituminous road material is delermined 
ill the Ivnglcr viscosimeter at any temperature desired. The full 
(|uantity, 250 c.c. is placed in the apparatus and raised to the tempera¬ 
ture at which it is desired to make the test. 100 c.c. is then permitted 
to How into a graduated llask of the above capacity, and the time of 
the How ill seconds is noted. The result may Ijc expressed either in 
seconds or by ratio compared with the time of Ilow of a similar (juantity 
of water at 25°. 

Road binders should be too viscous for testing in the Kngler appara¬ 
tus at temperatures below 121 1° to 176 6°, and to determine the 
consistency of such materials at normal or slightly elevatedtemperatures 
the New York Testing I.aboratory lloat ap|)aralLis is employed.' 

The a[)paratus, which is made by Howard and Morse, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., consists of two jiarts, an aluminum lloat or saucer, and a conit al 
brass collar The two parts arc madeseiiarately for reasons of economy, 
so that 1 or 3 of the lloats will be sufficient for an indelinile number 
of brass collars. 

In using the ap])aratus, the brass collar is placed uiion a brass 
})late, the surface of which has been amalgamated, and filled with the 
bitumen under e.xamination, after it has been .softened sulTicicntly 
to tlow freely by gentle heating. 

'I'he collar must be comjiletely filled, unci as soon as the bitumen 
has ( >010(1 sufiiciently to handle the collar is ))laced in ice-water at 5’’ 
for 15 minutes. It is then attached to a tlo.il and immediately placed 
upon the surface of the water, which is maintained at 32.2° or any 
other temperature desired. 

“As the plug of bitumen in the brass collar becomes warm and 
liquid, it is gradually forced out of the ccdlar, and as soon as the 
■water gains entrance to the saucer the entire ap))aratus sink.s below 
the surface of the same. 

“The time, in seconds, ela])sing between placing the ajiparatus 
on the water and when it sinks, is delerniined most conveniently with 
a stop-watch, and is considered as the consistency of the bitumen 
under examination.” 

Cementing Value. —Petroleum oils have very feeble, if any, cement¬ 
ing value. Materials reijuiring a high temperature to How freedy 
will not adhere to cold road metal. 'Fo determine these properties, 
the metal under examination is heated to the temperature at which it 

* KnR Rcc . Vol 5<). p 584, May i, toog. 
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is used in practical work, and a portion is then flowed over the surface 
of aslabof marbleorglass,4"x5"xi"thick. After .standing 24 hours at 
25°, the film upon the stone must be decidedly sticky when tested with 
the fingers, and must adhere to the stone so that it cannot be pulled off. 

Volatile Substances. —100 grm. of the material is placed in a 
6-oz. tubulated glass retort, with the bulb of an accurate thermometer 
in the same. Heat is now applied so that the temperature rises at 
the rate of 10“ per minute to 700“ F. The distillate, if any, is re¬ 
garded as the amount of volatile substances in the material. The 
residue is examined by the New York Testing Laboratory float tor 
consistency, and compared with the results obtained upon the original 
material by this test. 


PETROLEUM AND SHALE PRODUCTS. 

The parallel products obtained by the distillation of crude petroleum 
and the oil or tar from bituminous shale (page 161) present a marked 
similarity in general character, though differing notably in certain 
respects. As a rule, the treatment of petroleum is a much simpler 
operation than the manufacture of marketable products from crude 
shale oil, but, broadly speaking, the same method of treatment is 
applied to both of the raw materials. The process employed consists 
essentially in fractional distillation, and treatment of the separate 
fractions successively with sulphuric acid and caustic soda, to remove 
bodies of acid and basic character and to destroy the less stable 
hydrocarbons. The less volatile portions deposit paraffin wax on 
cooling. The following table shows in ])arallel columns the character 
and quantities of the products obtained in first-class works from crude 
American petroleum of 0.800 sp. gr. and Scotch shale oil produced at 
the works of the Broxburn Oil Company: 



1-i 

From petroleum 

From shale oil 

Products 

1- .— 


_ .. ... - „ 

— 

i 

Sp gr 

1 Percentage 

Sp gr. 

Percentage 

Cymogene and rhigolene 

590 to 62 s 

1 very small 


very small 

Gasolene 

636 to .657 

1 1 0 to I 

1 


“C ’ naphtha (“benzin-naphtha”) 

.700 

1 5 to IC 

[ 0 7 to 


*■ B” naphtha 

.714 to .718 

2-5 

5 

“A” naphtha (“benzin”) 


2 0 to 2 5 

J 


Kerosene or burning oil 

.802 

50 to 70 

0.800 to 810 

37 

Lubricating oil .... 

.875 

2 5 to 17 1 

0.885 

17 

Paraffin wax 


2 ‘ 


13 

Coke, gas, and loss 


8 to 10 j 


28 
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The yield of burning oil from any sample of petroleum may be 
increased nearly 20% with corresponding diminution of heavier prod¬ 
ucts by a modification of the distillation by which the hydrocarbons 
of higher b. p. are changed by dissociation into bodies of lower b. p. 
'I'his process, technically known as “cracking,” was discovered by ac¬ 
cident in an American refinery about 50 years ago, and is now generally 
adopted since an increase in the burning oil is the most valuable result 
to the refiner. The chemistry involved in the change is not thoroughly 
understood. It is carried out in practice by arranging the distilling ap- 
[)aratus so that the hydrocarbons are condensed and fall back in drops 
upon the much hotter body of the licjuid in the still. By this action the 
condensed oils become overheated and changed. Burning oils 
obtained by this method are different from, and somewhat inferior 
to, those produced by normal distillations, but the process, as noted 
above, is very much in vogue. 

The Abruzzo bitumen is said to yield on distillation; 


% 

i 

8 p.gr. 

Flashing point, * 

Burning oil 

i i.'i 

0 8 >o 

1 54 s'" 

Intermodiutc ... . 

i 

0 

j 121 1® 

Lubrir.int. 

1 

0 t)()0( r) 

IS 7 2° 


The products from Russian petroleum are very different in both 
density and percentage from those yielded by the American oil (sec 
|>ages 108, 128 and 129). Rangoon tar of 0.885 s|). gr. gives, on an 
average, the following proportions of refined [iroducts; Burning oil 
(sp. gr. 0.832), 30%; lubricating oil (sp. gr. 0.901), and p.araffin 
scale (melting at 51.4°), 10.7',;;. 

The [jroducts obtained by the di.stillation of ozokerite have already 
been described. 

The number of products into which the more volatile ]>ortions of 
shale oil and petroleum arc fractionated varies considerably according 
to the practice of the works, but gasolene and the more volatile 
products are obtainable from shale oil equally with petroleum. The 
only commercial product obtainable from petroleum having no 
analogue among the products from shale oil is the sub.stance known 
as vaseline. Sadtler {Ind. Org. Chem.) quotes the following table from 
Wagner’s Jahresberkht, 1886, for the percentage yields of petroleum 
distillation on the large scale; 
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C'rudo oil 


Ik'nzin 

.in<l 

volatile 

oils 

I St 

quality 
burn, oil 

2(1 

quality 
burn, oil 

Residuum 

PcnnsyU.iuia 
(jiilithi . 

Alsace 

Rouniani.i. 


lO lo 20 

0 to 6 

4 

Oo lo 75 

55 to b5 

55 t‘> 45 

6o lo 70 

5 to 60 
30 to 40 
^5; to bo 
25 to 35 

Baku (Bibl-Eibat) 

Baku (Balakban) 


lo 5 

5 to 6 

40 

27 to 3,5 

_ 

15 5 

5 6 

36 

50 to 60 


The more vohililc jrroihicts from petroleum are Irrielly dcscrilred on 
page III. The .similar fractions from shale oil closely resemble the 
petroleum products in their [rhysical characters, but they contain a 
much larger proportion of olefines. This chemical distinction had been 
traced by Allen in each of the parallel products from American petro¬ 
leum and shale oil, and is the cause of some curious differences in the 
behaviour of these substances as .solvents and with chemical reagents. 

The following table gives a general idea of the chemical comi)osition 
of the leading commercial hydrocarbon products derived from bitumi¬ 
nous shale and .American petroleum. Of course, the quantitative com¬ 
position is liable to considerable variation, and hence must not be in¬ 
terpreted too strictly. The general and analytical characters of the 
products named in the table are described in the succeeding sections. 
The hydrocarbons from distillation of coal do not admit of parallel 
comparison with those from petroleum and .shale. 


Product 

Bituminous shale 

American petroleum 

Naphtha.. 

i 

1 

At least 50 to 60% of hep- 
lenc and honiologues. 

1 The remainder as par¬ 
affins. No irat e of 
aromatic hvdr(xarlK)ns 

At least 75% of heptane, and 
homologues. The remain¬ 
der apparently olefines, 
with distinct traces of 
aromalii hydrocarl>ons. 

Kerosene, or burning oil 

; 50 lo Ho% or more of the 
higher olehnes The 
remainder paraffins. 

] 50 to 80% of higher members 
of the melbane scries. 
The remainder chiefly 
ole(in(“s. 

Lubricating oil. . 

1 Chiefly olehnes, NAith some' 
1 polymerised members of 

the acetylenes. I 

A large proportion of higher 
olefines, l»ut less than in 
corresponding shale prod¬ 
uct. 

Chiefly higher (Iso-?) par¬ 
affins of low m. p. 

Vaseline .. . 

No such produ( t . ' 

Paraffin . . i 

1 

Paraffins 

Paraffins. 





PETROLEUM AND SHALE PRODUCTS. IO9 

From thi.s table it will be seen tliat while the paraffins are con¬ 
spicuous in American petroleum, .shale products are remarkable for 
their richness in olefines. In consequence of this peculiarity of con¬ 
stitution, concentrated nitric and concentrated sul])hiiric acid act far 
more vigorously on shale products than on the parallel |)roducts from 
petroleum, and the proportion of paraffins given in the above table 
really represents the percentage by measure of hydrocarbons which 
withstand a consecutive treatment with nitric acid of 1.45 sp. gr. 
concentrated sulphuric acid, fuming sulphuric acid, and sodium 
hydroxide. Russian petroleum behaves with reagents much like 
American petroleum, but consists largely of cyclic hydrocarbons 
(naphthenes). 

A much more satisfactory method, and one which gives fairly con¬ 
stant results, is based on the fact that ])araffins and naphthenes do not 
react with bromine, while the hydrocarbons of most other series take 
it up freely, forming additive or substitution jiroducts (page no). 

The following table shows the results obtained by Allen as to 
the action of bromine on various representative commercial products 
from shale, and American and Russian petroleum. The shale prod¬ 
ucts were furnished by Mr. R. Tervet; those derived from American 
petroleum (with the excejition of the gasolene and vaseline) were 
furnished by Mr. J. Merrill, of Boston, Mass.; and the Russian pe- 
trole,.m products by Messrs. Ragosine & Co. The .solution of 
bromine in dry carbon disulphide was allowed to act on the dry oil 
for from 15 to 30 minutes in the dark, when pota.ssium iodide was 
added and the licpiid titrated with decinormal thiosulphate. After 
titration the solution was fdtered, and the aqueous li(|uid titrated with 
standard alkali hydroxide and litmus. From the amount used, the 
proportion of hydrobromic acid formed was ascertained, and from 
this the bromine existing in that form was calculated. 

From these results it will be seen that there is in every case a marked 
difference between the proportion of bromine assimilated by any of the 
shale products and the quantity which combines with the parallel 
product from American petroleum, especially in the lighter fractions. 
It is evident, however, that the results must not be interpreted too 
strictly, for an oil which was obtained by “cracking” would be richer 
in olefines, and hence would show a higher bromine-absorption than 
one of another kind. 

The results yielded by the products from Russian petroleum are 
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Still more striking, though other samples of kerosene have shown 
higher absorptions {e. g., 15%) than those given in the table. 

The following determinations by Mills and Snodgrass were made 
by the process described in Vol. 2, page 26. 


I^roduct 

Sp. gr. 

Bromine-absorption 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 860 

22 2 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 870 

20 6 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 890 

12 6 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 900 

1 

n 7 


Description of substance 

Sp. gr. at 
15 5 ° 

(irm. of 
bromine re¬ 
acting with 
100 grm of 
sample 

Bromine as 
HBrper 100 
grm. of 
sample 

Gasolenes. 




From shale 

0 66 s 

62 2 

I I 

From American petroleum.. . 

0 650 : 

17 9 

3 I 

Naphthas. 




Shale na])hlha 

0 720 

67 2 

4 0 

C. naphtha from American petroleum 

0 706 

, 18 3 


Burning Oils. 1 




From shale 

0 8r^ 

51 

3 0 

From American petroleum 

0 800 

.14 8 


From Rus^'ian petroleum 

1 0 821 

2 0 

0 1 

Intermediate Oils. 




From shale . 

"Mineral sperm oil" (American pe- 

0 850 

48 2 

1 


troleum) . 

0 847 

32 3 


“Pyronaphtha" (Russ, petr.). 

1 0 868 

I 9 

0 I 

Lubricating Oils. 




From shale 

, 0 890 

2<; 6 

5 8 

Cylinder oil (from shale) . 

From American petroleum (heavy 

0 890 

II .0 


spintllc r)il) 

0 900 

II.7 

0 8 '* 

From Russian petroleum 
"Champion oil” (Amer. petr.) 

0 904 

4.9 

0 911 

9 9 

0 8 

Cylinder oil (Russian petr.) 

0 909 

5 8 

0 6 

Vaselines. 




From American petroleum (Chesc- 




brough Co.) 

0 856 

If 3 

1.8 

From Russian petroleum .. 


17 

0-3 

Paraffin Waxes. 




From shale (m. p. 52°) 


I 7 

0-5 

From petroleum (m. p. 54®) 


0 9 

0.3 
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These results are interesting as showing the diminution of the 
bromine-absorption with the increase in the density of the oil, and 
presumably with the mean molecular weight of its constituents. 
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Petroleum Spirit. Shale Naphtha. 

These names are employed to signify generally the more volatile 
fractions obtained by the distillation of petroleum or shale oil. By 
some manufacturers the products from American petroleum are further 
divided into fractions distinguished in following table. B. Redwood 
gives the following classification of the more volatile portions of Ameri¬ 
can petroleum: o 637, rhigolenc or cymogene for surgical purposes; 
o 642 to 0.648, gasolene for air-gas machines; 0.680, boulevard gas 
fluid for street naphtha lamps; o 690 to 0.707, prime city naphtha 
(benzolin) for sponge-lamps, etc.; o 729, benzin, for oil cloth and 
varnish making. 


Commenial name 


Cymogene 


Rlugolenc 


Gasolene (Canadol) 


C. naphtha 
Henzm-najduha 

Jt. naphtha 

A naphtha 
Benzin 


1 )evr(Ts o 

Baunic ‘ 


o 588 

94 to 92 ] o 625 to o 641 

95 to 80 

yd (o 70 
66 to 61^ 

5d .5^ 


o 622 to o 666 

0 680 to o 700 
o 714 to o 718 
0 740 to o 745 


Composition 


Consi.sts chiefly 
of tetranc, 

Consists chiefly 
of pentane and 
i s o j) c n t a n c, 

CAL,. 

Consists chiefly 
of hexane, 
C6H,4, and 
isohexane. 


Pentane.—With the exception of methane, which exists in a fairly pure 
state in natural gas, pentane is perhaps the only other single constituent 
of petroleum that is obtained from it and used commercially. Normal 
pentane boils at 36 3°, and so can only be kept at ordinary temperatures 
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in scnlcd cans, etc. Pentane is l>urned in the pentane lamp used in 
photometry. Auorditi}^ to (\ (). Bon<l {./. Frank. /«s/.,Mar., 1908, 
189-209) the following methods are adopted in preparing pure pentane 
and testing it. 

Jaght American j)elroleum, such as is known as gasoline and used 
for making air gas, is to be further rectified by 3 distillations, at 
55°, 50° and 45° in succession. The di.stillatc at 45° is to be 
sliakcn up from time to time, during 2 periods of not less than 3 
hours each, with 1/10 its bulk of (i) strong suljihuric acid, and {2) a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. After these treatments it is to be again 
distilled, and that portion of it to be collected for use which comes 
over betw'een the Icmjicratures of 25*^ and 40°. It will consist 
chiefly of [lentane, together with small quantities of lower and higher 
homchigues w hose presence dex-s not affect the light of the lamp. 

Tesung Pentane .—The density of the li<[uid ]>entanc at 15° 
should not be less than o 623^ nor more than o 626 as compared with 
that of water of maximum density. 'I'hc density of the pentane when 
gaseous, as compared with that of hydrogen at the same tem|)crature 
and under the same jircssure, may be taken. This is done most 
readily and exactly by (lay Lussac’s method, under a jiressure of 
about half an atmosphere, and at temperatures between 25^ and 
35°. The density of gaseous [lentane should lie between 36 and 38, 
hydrogen being taken as i. 

Any admixture with pentane, of hydrocarbons belonging to other 
groujis and having photometric value—.such as benzene or amylene— 
must be avoided. Their presence may be detected by the following 
test: Bring into a white stoppered glass bottle of from 80 c.c. to 100 c.c. 
capacity, 10 c.c. of nitric acid, sj). gr. i 32 (made by diluting pure nitric 
acid with half its bulk of water). Add a few drops of a dilute solution 
of potassium permanganate, suflicient to give to the acid a full and 
permanent jiink colour. Pour into the bottle 50 c.c. of the samjflc of 
j)cntane, and shake strongly from time to time during 5 minutes. 
If no hydrocarbons other than paraffins are jirescnt, the jiink colour, 
though somewhat jialer, will still be distinct. If there is an admixture 
of as much as 0.5% of amylene or benzene, the colour will have 
disappeared. 

Because of the growing use of ]x;troleum spirit of different den¬ 
sities for automobile use and extraction purposes, it is more necessary 
than ever before to examine gasolines and naphthas by distillation. 
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A dcphlcgmator is generally used to more elTcctually separate the 
tonslituents. 

In Knglund and America the dephlegmators designed by Young 
and d'ervet are much used, while in (iermany the (ilinsky-Le Uel 
form is perhaps most used. From 250 c.(. to 1 litre is used in the dis¬ 
tillation and with benzin fractions are taken u\> to 50° from 50 to 
100, 100 to 120, 120 to 150, 150 uj)war(K 

With lighter cuts, such as would be termed gasoline and with crude 
first-run naphtha dilTerent fractions might be taken. With the use of 
a dephlegmator one distillation is sufiicient. 

'I'hc term ligroin is sometimes used to indiiate a petroleum prodm t 
boiling between 70° and 120*^, and having a sp. gr. ]>et\veen o 685 
and o 690. All the products from Russian petroleum are of greater 
sp. gr. than the parallel products from the American oil. 

A rule of the New York Product Exchange defines petroleum 
naphtha as “water-white and sweet, and from 68° to 73° Jlaume” 
( — 0.707 to 0.690 sp. gr.). 

The employment of the terms “benzoHn,” benzine,” and “benzin” 
to denote the more volatile frac tions obtained on distilling petroleum or 
shale oil has caused great confusion between the [)roducts so called 
and benzene, (’gIU, the leading cemstiluent of coal-tar na[ditha. 
'This confusion has been increa.sed by the intentional substitution, 
partin’ or complete, of one [iroduct for the other. Methods for dis- 
tinguisliing petroleum spirit from coal-tar najfiitha and for analysing 
mixtures of the two arc described later. 

Petroleum spirit (which would be preferably called “light petro¬ 
leum”) consists of a mixture of homologous hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series, with smaller cjuantities of olefines, etc., and traces of c'yclic 
hydrocarbons. The relative proportions of the several constituents 
vary according to the b. p. and density of the sample, pentane and 
he.xane being the chief constituents of the lighter and more volatile 
fractions, such as gasolene, while hc]>tanc is the leading constituent of 
the denser kinds, such as commercial benzolin, in which octane and 
even higher homologucs are also present. Petroleum spirit is a thin, 
colourless liquid, having, when refined, a peculiar but not unpleasant 
odour. It gives off inflammable va])our at ordinary temperatures,and 
rapidly evaporates. It is said to absorb oxygen from the air. It is 
insoluble in w'ater, but dissolves in about six j)arts of rectified spirit. 
It has considerable solvent j)ropertics. The lighter forms especially 
VoL. III.—8 
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dissolve caoutchouc, asphalt, and, with less facility, colophony, mastic, 
and dammar resin. The heavier form (sp. gr. 0.745) is said not to 
dissolve resins. Petroleum spirit dissolves, in all proportions, the 
fixed oils of almond, olive, rape, linseed, croton, cod-liver, palm, 
coconut, theobroma, and lard. It does not di.ssolve castor oil, but 
the latter liquid dissolves its own volume of petroleum spirit (Vol. 
2, page 163). Petroleum spirit also dissolves naphthalene, paraffin, 
wax, and many similar bodies, and is miscible in all proportions with 
amyl alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, oil of turpentine, creosote, 
and cresols, but not with phenol. 

Petroleum spirit of 0.716 sp. gr. at 15° has a heat of combustion 
of 11,157 calories per Kg., or 20,083 British thermal units jjer pound 
avoirdupois. 

Purified Petroleum Benzin (Benzinum Purificatum of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia).—Add 60 c.c. of sulphuric acid to 
550 c.c. of water, and when the mixture has become cold, pour it 
into a bottle having the capacity of about 2 litres. Add 8 grm. of 
potassium permanganate and agitate until it is dissolved, then add 
the petroleum benzin, in 4 portions of 250 c. c. each, shaking the 
liquid after each addition. Allow the liquids to remain in contact 
for 24 hours, shaking the bottle at frequent intervals; then decant 
the petroleum benzin into another bottle of the same capacity, and 
having dissolved 2 grm. of potassium [jcrmanganate in 240 c.c. of 
water, in which 2 grm. of sodium hydroxide has previously been dis¬ 
solved, mix the liquids and agitate the mixture frequently during 
several hours, then decant, repeat the washing with water, and again 
decant the purified petroleum lienzin. 

On evaporating 10 c.c. of purified petroleum benzin from a piece 
of clean filter-paper, no greasy stain should remain, and the odour 
should not be disagreeable or notably sulphuretted; no residue should 
be left upon evaporating purified petroleum benzin from a warmed 
dish (absence of heavy hydrocarbons). 

When it is boiled for a few minutes with 0.25 its volume of spirits of 
ammonia and a few drops of silver nitrate T. S., the liquid should not 
turn brown (absence of pyrogenous products and sulphur compounds). 

Purified petroleum benzin should have an ethereal or faint petroleum- 
like odour, and should respond to the tests given under Benzinum. 

The tests of the U. .S. P. for Benzinum are: Sp. gr., 0.638 to 0.660 
at 25“^; soluble in 6 pts. of alcohol; b. p., 450° to 60°. If 5 drops of 
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petroleum benzin be added to a mixture of 40 drops of sulphuiic acid 
and 10 drops of nitiic acid, in a test-tube, the liquid warmed for 
about ten minutes, and then set aside for half an hour, or diluting it 
in a shallow dish with water, it should not evolve the bitter almond 
like odom of nitrobenzene (difference from, and absence of, benzene). 

The “petroleum benzin” of the German Pharmacopaia is the 
colourless, non-fluorescent portions of petroleum, having a S|). gr. 
of 0.640 to 0.670, and distilling almost entirely between 55° and 75°. 
On adding 2 c.c. of this liquid to a cold mi.xturc of i c.c. of .sulphuric 
acid and 4 c.c. of fuming nitric acid and shaking, no appreciable colour 
and no odour of bitter almonds shouhl be produced. 

The British Pharmacopceia (1898) defines “petroleum spirit” to 
be a derivative of ])ctroleum, boiling between 50° and 60°, and with a 
■sp. gr. between 0.670 to 0.700. 

Petroleum spirit is liable to contain impurities, which unfit it for 
certain uses. If of good qu.ality, it will leave no odour when evaporated 
on the hand, and when evaporated in a porielain basin heated over 
boiling water, will leave no oily residue of heavy hydrorarbons. Boiled 
for a few minutes with alcohol and a few drops of ammonia, a brown 
colouration produced on subsequently adding silver nitrate solution in¬ 
dicates sulphur compounds, which render the sample unfit for use as a 
turpentine substitute, as it will be liable to discolour white i)aints. 
Whei' petroleum spirit is agitated with warm water, the water after 
separation should be perfectly neutral in reaction, and should give no 
cloud with barium chloride (absence of sulphuric acid and sulphonates). 

The sp. gr. is best determined by means of a hydrometer at 15° or 
if at another temjjeralure, allowance is made according to the following 
table: 


Sp gr 

('orrerlion for Ciub ficgrce 

0 700 to 0 720 

, 0 000820 

0 720 to 0 740. 

0 000818 

0 740 to 0 760 

0 000800 

0 760 to 0 780 

0 000700 

0 780 to 0 800 

0 000780 


Water cannot exist in notable quantity in petroleum spirit with¬ 
out rendering the liquid milky. If present to an extent sufficient to be 
thus visible, the liquid is rendered unfit for burning in S])onge lamps, 
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etc. The water may be removed by prolonged subsidence, or more 
raj)idly and perfectly by agitating the sample with a little dry plaster 
of Paris, 




Sli.ik" naphtha ! ('o.il-tar naphtha 


C’lu'tnital rhiijk)- 
Mllnn. I 


Sp. gr at T t;® I 
ChR'tlv distiU hc-j 
tnee:. ! 

S{>t\c'nt ■''tion on 
(oal'tar pluh j 


Boha\ iouronshak-j 
i n g 3 volinmsj 
of the sainpU* at' 
20® with I meas¬ 
ure of fusee! 
crystals of abso¬ 
lute phenol. 

Reaction with l)ro- 
mine in the cold I 


Contains at lea't 75 
% i)f paradlns, 
]>riiui[>all\’ hc))- 
tane, the leinain- 
(ler apparently 
o I e lin e s, wit li 
tra( (sof aromatic 
h\<lro( arlxms 
o 700 

and too® 

\'<'r\ slight at lion.' 
lupiid but shghtb 
coloured e\en af¬ 
ter ]) ro longed^ 
contact. 

No a|)parcnt solu-{ 
tion, the Iniuids' 
are not misciljleJ 
but set to a massj 
of crystals when' 
cooled shghtlC 

below o®. 

Comliines with 10 
to 20% of its' 
weight of bro-i 
mine 1 


Contains at least 40 
1050% of ole- 
lines, principallc 
heptene; the re¬ 
mainder pa r- 
athns No tracej 
of aromatic h\- 
droc arhons 
o 7 t8 

65° and 100® 
Behaves sinnlaiiv 
to petrolcutn, 
spirit. I 


The licpiids form a' 
horn oge n eo u sj 
mixture, often 
setting to a mas-^ 
of ( rystals at t 8® 
to 20®. 

Combines with up¬ 
ward of 60% of 
its weight of bro¬ 
mine 


Consists almost 
wholly of ben¬ 
zene''. A small 
percentage of 
o pc n-c h a in In- 
(! roc a r bo n s in 
some samples. 

o S76 

80° nn<l 120® 
Readily dissolves 
j)itc[i. forming a 
deep brown solu¬ 
tion. 

Tile liquids form a 
horn oge neo u s 
mixiure. 


Reacts slowly with 
a considerable 
proj)0 rt ion of 
bromine. 


Benzin for Degreasing.—For this purpose it isdesinibic to rhoose 
one that docs not contain a iarge ])ercentage of very iow i)oiiing or a 
large amount of high boiling constituents. In the first case too much 
is lost by evapouration and in the second too much heating is required 
to expel all of the solvent from the fat, and the fat is also injured thereby. 
Most of the Ijenzin should distil between 8o“ and no”, 95° 
being considered the ideal mean. 

Analy.ses of these oils consists in making distillation records with 
100 c.c. of iicnzol in a suitable dcphlcgmator and noting the amount 
of distillate between each 10° intervals of temperature, starting at 
70° and running to 110°. The rate of distillation is about i drop 
per .second. 

Shale naphtha, which is the lighter and more volatile portion of 
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ihc oil obtained by the distillation of bituminous shale, is a product 
very similar to j^etroleum si>irit in most of its properties and uses. 
Allen found, however, that the shale naphtha presents certain dif¬ 
ferences, which are due to a much larger proportion of olefines than 
exist in petroleum naphtha. 'I'he table on i)age 116 exhibits concisely 
these differences, and compares the characters of a sample of coal-tar 
naphtha with specimens of similar j)roducts from shale and Ameri¬ 
can petroleum. Variation in minor details will lie met with in dif¬ 
ferent samples from similar sources. (Sec Crude Shale Oil, jiage i6.) 

MINERAL BURNING OIL. 

Kerosene. Coal Oil. 

Under these names, and others more fanciful and less approj>riatc, 
arc classed the fractions of petroleum and shale oil which are suited 
for burning with a wick. 'Phe j)etrolcum product is c)ften broadly 
described as “refined ])elro!eum,’' and that from shale oil as “parafTin 
oil,” but the latter name is often jiopularly applied to heavier oil from 
petroleum. 'Phe name “kerosene” is a contraction of kerosclain, 
or “wax oil,” and was originally a trademark adopted for a certain 
liatenled fraction of coal oil. 'Phe term has now been adc>[)tcd as the 
most c aivcnient to ajiply to mineral burning oils generally. 

Kero:< ne is a colourless or yellowish oily liiiuid, often pos.sessing a 
well-marked blue fluorescence. It has a characteristic taste and 
smell which it imparts to water, though ])ractically insoluble in that 
licpiid. It is only mexierately soluble in alcohol, but is miscible in all 
projiortions with ether, chloroform, benzene, jietroleum sjurit, volatile 
oil, and fixed oils, with the exce])tion of castor oil. It dissolves pho.s- 
phorus, sulphur, iodine, camphor, many resins, waxes, fats, and 
softens india-rubber. 

The commercial varieties of mineral burning oil are very numerous, 
and hence the physical characters arc not very constant. 

'Phe sp. gr. of ordinary American kerosene is about o 790 to o 800, 
the ))arallel iirodiict from shale oil being o 8<x>, and from Russian 
(Baku) petroleum o 822. Burning oils of higher densities arc akso 
largely manufactured, and are well ada])tcd for s])ecial jmrposcs. 

'Phe following arc the characters and s])ecial applications of certain 
other varieties of mineral burning oils: 
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Colzarine Oil. —Sp. gr. about 0.838; fire-test izi" (250° F.). Quite 
odourless, pale amber; specially intended for burning in “moderator” 
and “carcel lamps.” 

Cazeline Oil. —Sp.gr. 0.805; fire-test 62.2° (144° F.). Limpid, 
with scarcely a trace of colour, and very light odour. 

Mineral Sperm Oil. —Sp. gr. 0.829 to 0,847. Abel flash-point 
115 5° (240° F.); fire-test about 148.8° (300° F.). Specially adapted 
for lighthouse and locomotive lights. Its use is compulsory on some 
of the American railroads, and it is also extensively employed on board 
ship. “Mineral colza oil” and “ mineral seal oil” are similar products. 

Behnontine Oil. —Obtained by distillation of Rangoon tar or 
Burmese jietroleum with .sujierheated steam. Sp. gr. 0.847; fire- 
test 56 6° (134° I'.). Though heavy, the oil has but little viscosity, 
and wi'l rise through a long wick. The flame is very white, and of 
high illuminating ])Ower. 

Pyronaphtha is a product from Russian petroleum somewhat 
similar to mineral sperm oil. It has a density of 0,858 to 0.869, a 
fire-test of 294° (265° F.), and a flash-iwint by the Abel test of 96.1° 
(205° F.) to 121.1° (250°!''.). (See .also page 46.) 

Solar oil is a name commonly applied in Russia to an intermediate 
oil of about 0.860 sp. gr., and flashing at about 104.4° (220° F.) 
by the Abel test. 

Various fanciful names have been given to petroleum and shale 
jiroducts employed for illuminating purposes. It is often pretended 
that some process has been used to remove dangerously inflammable 
constituents. All such products come under the legal definition of 
“petroleum” (see pages 126 and 127), and the “flashing-point” is a 
satisfactory test of their nature. 

The photogenc oil from shale resembles refined petroleum in all' 
essential physical respects; but, when examined by the bromine 
process, the shale product is found to contain a smaller percentage 
of paraffins and more olefines than is the case with petroleum. Some 
samples of shale photogene contain only 5 or 6% of paraffins. The 
author has frequently found that when 3 measures of petroleum 
kerosene were shaken with one of fussed crystals of absolute phenol, 
the latter gradually assumed a dark violet, and ultimately a black, 
colour, but the reaction is not invariably produced; and no such reac¬ 
tion was observed to occur with burning oil from shale. The mixture 
of petroleum kerosene and phenol becomes turbid at 42° to 49°, but 
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the shale oil mixture remains clear till the temperature has fallen to 
about 25°. 

Assay of Mineral Burning Oil or Kerosene. —Good kerosene 
should be water-white or light yellow, with or without blue fluorescence. 

A decided yellow indicates imperfect purification. If kept in clear 
glass bottles, exposed to light, it often acquires a yellow colour, becomes 
ozonised, and bleaches the cork. Kerosene so changed will not burn 
well. The odour should be faint and not disagreeable. When agi¬ 
tated with an equal volume of sulphuric acid of 1.53 sp. gr.,the colour 
ought to become lighter rather than darker. The sp. gr. is rarely less 
than 0.795, except in certain water-white oils, or ordinarily above 
0.810 in the case of American, or 0.823 'i> l^e case of Russian oil, 
but kerosene from different sources, and intended for different special 
])urposcs (see page 118), varies considerably in this resjiect, and 
hence the indication afforded by the density must not be interpreted 
too strictly. The absence of an objectionable proportion of very 
volatile constituents or “na|ihtha,” as indicated by the Hashing point, 
and the absence of a large proportion of “tailings” or heavy oil, as in¬ 
dicated by fractional distillation, arc the most important characters in 
judging of the quality of a sample of kerosene. The rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange provide that refined petroleum or kerosene 
for contract purposes shall be standard white or better, with a burning 
test 01 13.3° (110° F.) (equivalent to 70° Abel test) or ujeward, and 
sp. gr. not below 44° Baume (sp. gr. 0.804). 

The committee appointed by the Baku Section of the Russian 
Technical Society to examine the new petroleum testing regulations 
formulated by the government, have reported that sulphuric acid 
of the prescribed density (1.53) is unsuitable for testing petroleum, 
the colour of the acid extract being irregular and not sufficiently 
decisive in gradation. On the other hand, sulphuric acid of 1.73 sp. 
gr. being found to give concordant results with all grades of petroleum 
and at all temj)eratures between 16® and 32®, it is recommended that 
this strength of acid should be used in the proportion of 40 parts by 
volume to 100 of oil, the mixture being shaken up in a stoppered glass 
vessel for 2 minutes, and the acid layer removed and compared with 
normal solutions of Bismarck brown. The standard solutions are 10 
in number, and are graduated so that the highest (No. i) contains 
0.0005% of colouring matter, and the darkest (No. to) 0.005%, the 
intermediate shades differing from one another by 0.0005%. The 
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degree to which the oil has been refined is expressed by the number of 
the solution corresponding to the colour of the acid extract, and the 
maximum effect in the case of ordinary petroleum distillate is found 
to be produced by the use of 0.75% of suli)huric acid (sp. gr. 1.843). 
Since few commercial petroleums examined fell below the limits i to 8, 
the latter shade is recommended as the outside limit for merchantable 
petroleum {J. Sof. Clwni. hid , i8q6 , 67S). 

Flashing-point.—Cold kerosene oil of good cpiality will not take 
fire when a light is ai)plied, nor will the supernatant vapour inllame. 
The temperature at which a sam|)le of petroleum oil commences to 
give off sensible quantities of inliammablc vapour is technic ally called 
its “dashing-point.” Clearly the low'er the temperature at which an 
oil “dashes,” the more dangerous it must be in transportation, storage, 
and use The “dash-point,” or tcm|)eraturc of ignition of the vapour, 
is greatly reduced by a small admixture of na])htha. Dr. B. W. White 
found that when a kerosene oil having a dashing-point of 113“ F. 
( = 45'’C) by the open test was mi.xcd with 1'/, of naphtha, it dashed at 
39 4° (103° F.) w ith 2' i at 33.3° (92° F.), with 5 at 28.3“ (83° F.), with 
10 at 59", and with 20 at 40“ F. On addition of 20% of naphtha, the 
oil itself burned at a tem])erature of lo^fso^F.). The “burning-point,” 
“lire-tcst”— i. e., temperature at which the oil |)crmancntly indames— 
is frequently taken as a test of quality, but is not reliable, .since oils, 
when siulled, will ignite instantly on a[)proac'h of a dame, when heated 
only a degree or 2 above their dashing-point, even although the 
burning-point is considerably higher. .'\n oil dashing at 22.7° (73“ !•'.) 
by the .\bel close test, or at 37.7° (100° F'.) by the old open tost, will 
generally show about 48.8“ (120° F.) by the American “lire-test,” or 
determination of the temperature of permanent ignition. F’.xiieriment 
shows that an oil dashing at 86° by the open test, and burning at 41.6° 
(107° F.), can be made to llash at 37.7° by removing 6 or 7';,' by dis¬ 
tillation, though such treatment does not improve the oil in other 
res|)ccls. 

Boverton Redwood {Petroleum and its Products, Vol. 2) gives a 
series of experiments to determine the pro|K)rtion of air and va- 
|>ours of light |)etroleums required to ]iroducc dangerous explosions. 
The apparatus consisted of a glass cylinder or churn, capable of being 
rotated at right angles to its longitudimd axis, an arrangement for dis¬ 
placing a known volume of the gaseous contents of the churn by ad¬ 
mission of the required volume of the liquid under examination, and 
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an explosion chamber. In performing the test, a quantity of the liquid 
was ])Oured into the churn, which was rotated for a time. After re¬ 
lieving the pressure by permitting a portion of the gaseous contents of 
the churn to j)ass into the displat ing arrangement, a known volume of 
the mixture, tailed air-gas, was driven into the explosion chamber; 
the contents of this were mixed and a flame applied to a vent. 

Petroleum S])irit,S]). gr. o 639, produced a violently explosive mixture 
when 4/^, of air-gas was introduced into the exj)losion chamber. 
With a spirit of o 680 sp. gr., the explosion was violent \thcn the 
pertentage of air-gas reathed 7.5. With a spirit of o 700 sp. gr., a 
violent explosion was jmxiuted by a mixture containing 5',' of the 
air-gas. With the vai)Our obtained from crude American [)etroleum, 
over 20^ ,' of the air-gas was required for violent explosion. 

According to the Petroleum .\ct of 1871, ‘'the term ‘petroleum’ 
includes any ro(k oil, Rangoon oil, Burmah oil, oil made from petro¬ 
leum, coal, schist, shale, peat, or other bituminous substance, and any 
products of petroleum or any of the above-mentioned oils; and the 
term ‘jictroleum to which this Act apjilie.s’ means such of the petroleum 
so defined as, when tested in manner set forth in Sc hedulc 1 . to this 
Act, gives off an inflammable vapour at a tempcTature of less than loo*^ 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer.” Petroleum, within the meaning of 
the Act, is only allowed to be kept and sold under certain restrictions, 
whiciivary to a certain extent according to a discretionary jiowcr 
cxerci.-cd by the local authorities, any breach of the jirovisions of the 
Act being punishable by hea\y fines. 

'The Act prescribed a test, known as the ojien lest, by which the 
lla.sh-point was to be determined. 'J'he dose lest was made com- 
jnilsory and the ojien lest was abolished by the .\ct of i<S79, but the 
restrictive legislation prescribed by the .Act of 1871 with regard to 
petroleum with a llash-jioint under 37 7° F.) was applied to 

petroleum with a flash-point under 22 7° (7,^° F ) All petroleum 
with a flash-point above 7.^“ F. was thus, contrary to the 1871 Act, 
freed from legislative restrictions. The purpose of a bill now (1899) 
pending in Parliament is to subsliuite the accurate or close test for 
the inaccurate or ojien test in the Act of 1871, and to restcirc the icx>° 
flash-point jircscribed by that Act. 

'I'he open test for determining the flashing- and firing-point was 
originally {lerformed by healing the oil in a hemispherical porcelain 
filled to within about half an inch of the brim, the bulb of a ihcrmom- 
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eter being immersed in the liquid. A lighted taper was passed at 
intervals across the oil on a level with the brim of the dish and the 
degree noted at which a flash was produced. The fire-test was de¬ 
termined in a similar manner. The method was quite inaccurate, 
and not materially improved by the use of Tagliabue’s open tester, 
which has been adojitcd as the legal instrument in many localities. 
This consists of a small, rather deep glass cup resting in a water-bath, 
supported by a metal case and heated by a lamp below; a thermometer 
is immersed in the oil which nearly fills the cup, and the testing is 
performed as with the older method. The quantity of oil is too small 
and the open vessel causes loss of vapour. To obviate this, various 
closed testers have been constructed and stirrers have been added so as 
to secure the rapid mingling of the oil and consequent thorough heating. 
One of the most elaborate of these forms is the Pensky-Martens’ 
tester. I'he forms about to be described in some detail arc regarded 
as satisfactory by many experts and have been extensively employed. 

Abel’s Closed Oil Tester.—The following abridged description of 
the apparatus devised by Sir Frederick Abel is taken from Schedule I 
of the Petroleum Act, 1879. It sufficiently indicates the method of 
its use. 

The test apparatus is to be placed for use in a position where it is 
not exposed to currents of air or draughts. 

The heating apparatus is filled by |)Ouring water into the funnel 
until it begins to flow out at the spout of the vessel. The tcm])erature 
of the water at the commencement of the test is to i)c 54 4° (130° F.) 
(neither more nor les.s). 

The test-lamp is prepared for u.se by fitting it with a piece of flat- 
plaited candle-wick, and filling it with colza or rajte oil up to the lower 
edge of the opening of the spout or wick tube. The lamp is trimmed 
so that when lighted it gives a flame of about o 15 of an in. diameter; 
and this size of flame, which is represented by the projecting white 
head (f) on the cover of the oil-cup, is readily maintained by simple 
manipulation from time to time with a small wire trimmer. When 
gas is available, it may be advantageously used instead of the little 
oil lamp, and for this purpose a test-flame arrangement for use with 
gas may be substituted for the lamp. 

The water-bath (n) having been raised to the proper temfjerature 
54 4°i the oil to be tested is introduced into the petroleum cup (a) 
(2 in. high by 2.2 in. internal diameter, and made of gun-metal or 
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brass tinned inside). The oil must be poured in slowly until the level 
ol the liquid just reaches the point of the gauge (c), which is fixed at 
exactly 1.5 in. from the bottom of the cup. (In pouring in the oil 
to be tested, great care should be taken not to splash it against the 
sides of the cup. In warm weather the temperature of the room in 
which the sam])les to 1)e tested have been kept should be observed 
in the fir.st instance, and if it exceeds 183“, the samples to be tested 
should be cooled down to about 15.5°.) The lid (d) of the cup, with 
the slide closed, is then put on, and the cup is placed in the bath or 
healing vessel. The thermometer (e) in the lid of the cup has been 
adjusted so as to have its bulb just immersed in the liquid, and its 
position, which is adjusted to 1.5 in. below the center of the lid, 
is not under any circumstances to be altered. When the cup has 
been placed in the proper position, the .scale of the thermometer faces 
the operator. 

The test-lamp is then placed in position upon the lid of the cup, the 
lead-line or jjendulum, which has been fixed in a convenient position 
in front of the operator, is set in motion, and the rise of the thermom¬ 
eter in the iietrolcum cup is watc hcd. When the temjjerature has 
rcaihcd about 18 8", the ojjeration of testing is to be commenced, 
the Icst-llame being applied once for every rise of 1° F. (0.5° C.) 
in the following manner: The slide is slowly drawn open while a 
pendulum 24 in. in length performs 3 oscillations, and is closed 
during the fourth oscillation. (It is obvious that a metronome would 
be more convenient. Some method of marking time is necessary.) 
In moving the slide so as to uncover the holes, the oscillating lamp (c) 
is caught by a pin fixed in the slide and tilted so as to bring the end of 
the spout just below the surface of the lid. Upon the slide being 
jmshed back so as to cover the holes, the lamp returns to its original 
])osition. The temperature at which the vapour of the oil gives a blue 
flash in applying the test-flame is noted as the flashing point of the 
sample. To determine the flashing-point of burning oils of very low 
volatility, the air-chamber which surrounds the lamp is filled with 
cold water to a depth of 1.5 in., and the heating vessel or water-bath 
is filled as usual, but with cold water instead of water at 54 4°; the 
heating lamp under the apparatus, and kept there during the entire 
operation. If a very heavy oil is being tested, the operation may be 
begun with the water heated to 48.8“. 

The results of this method are satisfactory. The flashing of the 
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vapour occurs at a temperature much lower than was the ease with the 
old a|)paratus for the o|)en test. 

The flashing-point of a sample of kerosene, as determined by Abel’s 
apparatus, has been found to be sensibly lower in India and the tropics 
than when the same oil is tested in temperate climates. A sample 
which, under ordinary circumstances, Hashed at 22 7°, had a flash- 
|)oint of 18 8“ when e.vamined in a troj)ical region. The difference 
is due to the fact that at a high atmospheric tem))erature the more 
volatile hydrocarbons arc less readily held in solution in the oil, and the 
least agitation, such as is involved in jtotiring the oil into the cu|), 
determines their vapourisation. To obtain concordant results in hot 
countries .Abel and Redwood recommend that the operator should 
commence to tipidy the test-thime at a much lower temjeerature 
(13.3) than that ])rescribecl in the .Act, which is when the oil in 
the cup lias acijuired a temperature of t8 8“. This modi¬ 
fication causes the removal of the stpcerinc umbent vajiours in 
quantities too small to flash, by currents of air set iqi by each applit a- 
tion of the gas flame. Even with tliis modification of the test, a 
sample which flashes at 22 7° in England will flash at about 21. i" 
in India. It is evident that the causes which lead to errors in India 
will have a tendency to affect the test in tcm|)erate countries, and to 
render the fla.sh-])oint of the .same oil lower in summer than in winter, 
but this tendency can be counteracted by bringing the sample to be 
tested to 13 3“ before commencing the operation. Changes in 
barometric iwessure .dso affect the flash-point of kerosene, a fall of i 
in. of the mercury in the barometer lowering the ll.ish-point of an oil 
by alxjut i“. 

S. (fray (J. Soc. CJiem. hid.,, i8c)i, 348) has described a stirrer 
attachment to the Abel cui), by which it is claimed th.it the results arc 
more correct, .are independent of its manner and rate of heating. 
The ap|)aratus consists of 2 sets of vanes—one in the oil and the 
other in the \apour-spaie—with beveled gearing, or arranged that it 
may be easily jiut in or out of gear and the lighting attac hment brought 
into action. There are 3 orificc.s—one central for the test-light, 
the others for admi.ssion of air. 'I'he change from .stirring to testing, 
and vile versa, can be m.ade promptly. The Pensky modification is 
also the introduction of a stirrer. Martens has still f.irther improved 
the apparatus. 

New York State Closed Oil-tester {l•'llioU 7 Vc/ic )—.\s a result 
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of investigulions, Klliott devised a form of tester which has been highly 
approved. It consists of a coj)per cup holding al)oiU 300 c.c. immersed 
in water, which can be heated by a small llame. The cu]) is covered 
])y a convex clock-glass, which is ]>erfurated in the (cntrc to ])crmit 
the passage of a thermometer, and has a notch at the edge for insertion 
of the testing llame. The official directions are: Fill the water-bath 
with cold water up to the mark, place the oil-cup in it, and pour in 
enough oil to fdl the cup up to the llange that joins the cup with the 
vapour-chand)er above. The oil must not flow over the flange. Air- 
bubbles may be removed by means of dry paper. The glass cover is 
then put on, and the thermometer |)hu ed so that its bulb is just covered 
by the oil. A small llame must be used for heating, so that the rise in 
tem|)erature should be about 2° per minute, never over 3®. For 
the igniting llame a gas jet 0.25 in. in length is employed. When 
gas is not at hand, a jiicce of waxed linen twine may be used. 'The 
flame should l)e small. Testing should begin when the oil reaches the 
tem[)erature of 29 3° (85° F.). The torch is inserted through the 
testing notch at such an angle as to well avoid contact with the glass, 
and to a distance about midway between the surface of the oil and the 
under surface of the cover. Its movement must be steady, uniform, 
swift, and without pause, and should be repeated at every i® ('. or 2® F.; 
increase until the thermometer marks 3s" {95° F.), when the heating 
flan e should be shut olT and the testing made at each o 5° C. or i® F. 
until .,7 5® C. or 100® F. is reached. After this the heating flame may 
be again started, if necessary, and the testing cemtinued for each i® C. 
or 2® F. as at first. The apjiearance of a slight bluish flame indicates 
that the flashing-point has lieen reached. In every case the tempera¬ 
ture of the oil .should l)c noted hejore the testing llame is introduced. 
'J'his llame must not touch the oil. 'Fhe water-bath must be refilled 
with cold water, and the oil cup well cleaned for each test. This 
tester is largely used in many laboratories and designated in many 
official sjiecifications, j)articularly in the States of Georgia, New 
Jersey, New York, and South Dakota. The Foster automatic tester 
is used in several States of the United States and deserves mention. 
The instrument consists in a copper stand with water-bath and oil 
cup, which latter is covered; the thermometer and flashing tajicr 
arranged at the foci of an ellipse, which is the shape of the cup. When 
flashes arc made air jmsses down a space surrounding the thermom¬ 
eter, and probably because of this ventillation this tester gives results 
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according to Redwood from 14 to 20® F. higher than those obtained by 
using the abel instrument. The use of this tester is prescribed by 
law in Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
Washington, U. S. A. Engler’s tester, which is used in Germany, 
employs an electric spark from a small induction coil to fire the pe¬ 
troleum vapour in a chamber which has 2 metal shutters, which are 
lifted by an explosion as soon as the atmosphere through which the 
spark is passing becomes sufficiently charged with vapour. 

The following allowances in flash and fire tests are made for varia¬ 
tions in the barometric pressure in excess of, or less than, 7.60 mm. 


765 mm. add o 2‘ 
770 mm. add 0 4"^ 
775 mm. add o 5*^ 
780 mm. add o 7*- 
785 mm. add o 9^ 
7<;o mm. add i .0^ 


755 mm. deduct 0.2^ 
750 mm. deduct o 3^ 
745 mm. de<lurl o 5*^ 
740 mm. deduct o 7^ 
735 mm deduct o if 
730 mm. deduct i o' 


FLASH .AND FIRE TESTS REQUIRED IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
AND INSTRUMENTS PRESCRIBED. 


Country 

Instrument 

Flash 

j Eire 

When act 
passed 

Great Britain . 

Abel 

: If F. 

1 

1879 

Canada. 

Abel. 

i 85 » b'. 


1899 

France 

Granier 

, 55 ° 

1S73 

f Bremen. 

Abel . 

1 21*^ 


1872 

Germany, ] Berlin 

Abel-Pensk\ 

i 21° 


1883 

( Hamburg 

Abel-Pensky 

1 21° 


1882 

India 

Abel-Pcnsky 

70° F. 


1899 

Japan 

(Closed test) 

86° F. 


1882 

Russia 

Abel-Penskv 

28° 


1891 

Sweden 

Abel 

22° 

(7. 6»F.) 

1885 


In Germany and in Russia the Abel-Pensky apparatus is prescribed. 
When the oil flashes below 60°, the oil cup is to be inserted direct into 
the water-bath, the temperature of the latter being about as high 
again as the expected flashing-point, so that when this is beyond 50“, 
the water must be boiling. For oils flashing between 60° and 85° 
the space between the oil cup and the water-bath must be filled with a 
heavy mineral oil (sp. gr. over 0.900), and the water maintained at 
about 15° above the flashing-point anticipiited. A preliminary test 
having been made, the test-flame is first applied and the temperature is 
5° below the flashing-point thereby ascertained. Only when the oil 
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flashes between 27° and 29“ is a correction for atmospheric pressure to 
be made. For all heavy burning and lubric.ating oils and residuum 
flashing above 85°, the Pensky-Martens instrument is necessary. 

The tests required in the different states of the United States, where 
the regulations are enforced, are as follows: 


Stales 

Instrument 

Flash 

'’F 

Fire 

®F 

Arkansas 

Tagliabue cup . 


130° 

California (San Krancisto) 

Tagliabuc c u|) 

100° 


Colorado (Uonver) 

Tagliabue c up.. 

] 10° 


Conncctiiut 

Tagliabue cup 


no® 

Dulaware 

Tagliabue cuj) 


150° 

(leorgia 

Kllioit 

100° 


Idaho 

Tagliabue tup 


120® 

Illinois 

Tagliabue t up 


150° 

Indiana 

Tagliabuc cuji 

120® 


Iowa 

Elliott 

105® 


Kansas 

h'oster 

no® 


Kenlut kv 

Tagliabue 


130® 

Louisiana 

Tagliabue. 

■ 2S‘> 


Maine 

Tagliabuc .... 


120® 

Maryland (Ballimore) 
Massachusetts 

Tagliabue open tup 

100® 

120° 

Micliigan 

Foster 

120® 


Minnesota 

Minnesota cup 


120® 

Nebraska 

Foster 

112° 


New Hampshire 

Tagliabue ruj) 

110® or 120® 


New fersev 

Elliott tup 

100® 


New Mexico 

Tagliabue i uj) 


120® 

New Vork 

El holt 

TOO® 


North Dakota 

Foster 

TOO® 


Ohio 

Foster 

120® 


Oklahoma 

I'agliabuc cup 

120® 


Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

Tagliabue open cup 


120® 

no® 

Rhode Island 

Tagliabue cup 

no® 


South Dakota 

Elliott cup.. 

105® 


Tennessee 

Tagliabuc 

120° 


Utah 

Tagliabue cup 

no® 


Vermont 

Tagliabue cup 


no® 

Virginia (Richmond) 

Tagliabue cup 


110® 

Washington 

Fester cup 

120° 


Wisconsin 

Tagliabue 


120® 

Wroming 

Tagliabue 


120° 

Missouri 

Tagliabue cup 
Tagliabuc cup ( 


150° 

Montana 

no® 



Fractional distillation is carried out the same for kerosene as for 
crude oil (page 48).—Mineral burning oils should not give a high 
percentage below 150°, and, on the other hand, should not have a 
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large j)r()portion of ^Hailing.s” or heavy oil, distilling above 300°. By 
judicious manij)ulalion of a mixture of naphtha and heavy oil, kerosene 
may be so})hisli(.ated without altering the sp. gr. and without rcduiing 
the Hash-point so as to exiite suspicion. Such an oil will not be satis¬ 
factory, as the more volatile portions will be consumed first, the heavy 
viscous portions remaining to clog the wiek. 

J. Biel recommends that the fractional distillation of mineral burn¬ 
ing oils should be conducted on 250 grm. of the samjile, in a glass Hask 
of 500 c.c. capacity. This is wrapped round tightly with thin brass 
gauze or glass wool, to protect it from too rajud changes of tem¬ 
perature and is lonnected by a (llynsky’s dephlegmator (\'ol r, 
page 21) with a Liebig’s condenser. The thermometer is fixed in the 
dejihlegmator so that (he bulb may be on a level with the exit-tube. 
At the commencement, the Hamc under the Hask should not be larger 
than is requisite to drive over the light oils, which arc collected as long 
as any notable (piantity (more than 10 droj)s per minute) of oil dis¬ 
tils at 150*^. The llame is then enlarged, and the “normal petroleum” 
distilling between 150° and 270° is next driven over, the receiver being 
changed w'hen no a])prcciable quantity distils when the thermometer is 
maintained at the latter lenn)erature. Biel weighs the distillates, and 
ascertains the amount of the residue or “tailings” by noting the 
difference between the weight of the Hask and dephlegmator on the 
completion of the distillation and again after cleaning. It is evident 
that the method of measurement commonly employed in practical ex¬ 
aminations of volatile oil is e(]ually available. 

The following results obtained by Biel by the foregoing process 
are interesting as showing the behaviour of typical samples c^f Russian 
oils 




Kerosc'ne 


Pyronaphtha 


A 

1 

C 

1 


— . 1 

- - . 





Sp. gr 

0 820 

1 0 820 

, 0 8iS 

0 X57 

0 867 

Flash-point,® ! 

5 ^ S 

.15 0 1 44 5 

Percentage 

7 5 

94 0 

Light oils (t>eIo\v 150®).. 

0 8 

10 0 

6.0 ' 

0 0 

0.0 

Normal oils (150® to 270®) 

92 0 

7 ^ 5 

<^3 5 

44 5 

1 3 «> 5 

Heavy oils (tailings) 

7 2 

13 5 

1 

30 5 

55 5 

69.3 
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Beilstein' states that the rule for Russian petroleum is that an oil to 
he considered safe should yield less than 5% of “light oils,” and less 
than 15% of “heavy oils.” With American petroleum, the “heavy 
oils” should not exceed 15%. (See also description of Regnault’s 
apparatus, under “Benzin,”) 

As already stated, Russian kerosene is usually of distinctly higher 
density than that from American petroleum. Russian petroleum 
gives much the smaller yield of burning oil, but the product is more 
nearly homogeneous, the hydrocarbons composing it not differing 
widely in sp. gr., b. p., and other characteristics. This peculiarity is 
well shovvn by the following figures obtained by B. Redwood by frac¬ 
tionally distilling samples of kerosene made from Baku and American 
petroleum. A measured quantity of the liquid was distilled, and the 
density of each fraction of 10% was observed: 


1 

Kerosene j 

Russian kerosene, 
sp. gr. 0 822 

American kerosene, 
sp.gr. 0.803 

First fraction 

0 

783 

1 

0, 

,748 

Second fraction 

0 

796 

0. 

■759 

Third fraction . 

0 

80J 

0 

778 

Fourth fraction 

0 

814 

0 

792 

Fifth fraction 

0 

827 

0 

802 

Sixth fi iction . . I 

0 

83 r 

0 

812 

Seventn fraction I 

0 

8 .i 7 

0 

822 

Eighth fraction. 

0 

838 

0 

831 

Ninth fraction 

0 

846 

0 

838 

Tenth fraction (residue) 

0 

864 

' 0 

849 


In Russian kerosene there is less difference between the sp. gr. of the 
lightest and heaviest fractions than in American oil. 

The sp. gr. is almost universally determined by means of hydrom¬ 
eters and the readings made in either degrees Baumc or sp. gr. 
The sp. gr. bottle and the Westphal balance are also used. (See 
appendix for Conversion Table of sp. gr. to degrees Baume.) 

D. Mendelejeff has determined the corrections to be applied for the 
differences of temperature above or below the standard temjieratures 
of 60° F. (in America and Great Britain) and 15° C. (on the Continent). 

> Zett Anal Client , 1883, 14. 

VoL. 111—0 
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Sp. gr. 

Correction for each degree, C. 

o 760 to 0 780 

0 000790 

0 780 to 0.800 

0 000780 

0 800 to 0 810 

0 000770 

0 810 to 0 820 

0 000760 

0 820 to 0 830 

0 000750 

0 830 to 0 840 

0 000740 

0 840 to 0 850 

0 000720 

0 850 to 0 860 

0 000710 


Before using a hydrometer it is well to compare it at several points on 
the scale with a sp. gr. bottle of known capacity. 

The Westphal balance is sometimes used for the determination of 
the sp. gr. 

A test of kerosenes by burning them in similar lamps and noting 
the rates of consumption and the comparative intensities of the light 
yielded, is often capable of giving valuable information. Much de¬ 
pends on the character of the wick used, alt oils burning far more 
satisfactorily and safely with an American wick of long staple cotton 
loosely woven, than with the comparatively hard, tightly-woven wick 
often employed in Great Britain. Kerosenes containing a large pro¬ 
portion of light oils give a better light, but burn faster than others, 
while the presence of heavy oils retards the consumption and seriously 
diminishes the light yielded. Care must be taken not to form too 
hasty an opinion on the oils tested, as a kerosene containing excess of 
both light and heavy oils, or in technical phrase consisting largely of 
“ mixed tops and bottoms,” may give a good light at first, but after some 
time the flame will greatly diminish in size and luminosity, and in 
extreme cases the wick becomes so clogged and charred as to cause 
extinction. Russian kerosene does not give so much light as American, 
but, on the other hand, there is considerably less diminution as the 
level of the oil falls in the reservoir. 

Odour. —This is a matter that depends upon the experience of the 
analyst. Odours indicative of imperfect refining, etc,, would class the 
oil unmerchantable. 

The colour of kerosene is determined by means of specially con¬ 
structed forms of apparatus for accurately gauging the colour. Two 
forms may be mentioned here which are used both in England and 
Germany, the Wilson chromometer and the Stammer chromometer. 
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The Wilson tester compares a column of oil i6 in. long with acolour 
reflected from a glass disc. The discs indicate 4 commercial grades: 
1. Water-white; 2. Superfine white; 3. Prime white; 4. Standard 
white. This tester does not define the colour sufficiently for particular 
work, and on that account the tester about to be described is to be 
preferred. 

The Stammer Chromometer.—To meet this want, the Stammer 
chromometer was introduced, in which the length of the oil column 
can be varied, so that by starting with a standard of paler tint of the 
sample, the column of oil may be shortened until the two match, and the 
colour of the oil may thus be found in terms of the standard, 40 on the 
scale of Stammer’s chromometer being equal to standard white, 50 to 
prime white, and 190 to superfine white. 

Stammer’s chromometer is now made in an improved foriy, without 
the wooden case. 

The use of the single-glass standard provided with this Instrument 
was found by Redwood to be open to serious objection, as the varia¬ 
tions in colour of different samples necessitated the shortening of the 
column of oil so much in certain cases that the sensitiveness of the test 
became greatly impaired. Several important modifications introduced 
by Mr. Robert Redwood have, however, overcome this defect, and by 
means of the improved instrument employed in Redwood’s laboratory, 
it is e.isy to record accurately the colour of any sample on a scale 
ranging from “water-white” (1) to standard white (4). The space be¬ 
tween any 2 of the 4 shades is divided into 10 equal parts, so that if 
the colour, for instance, of a sample is midway between “water-white” 
and “superfine white” it would be indicated by the number 1.5. 

Another method of procedure that has been used in testing the colour 
and may be useful where chromometers are not available and for 
standardising purposes: 

The colour of the normal glass marked Sn. W. (standard white) 
corresponds exactly to the colour of a solution of 0.00095% K^CrO, 
acidified with 5% sulphuric acid of a height of a column of solution of 
404.6 mm. See Table I from Rakusin. Lovibond’s^ tintometer is an 
elaborate instrument adapted for analysis of, measuring, and recording 
of colours. 

The following grades of colour are recognised in the trade: i. 
Water-white. 2. Superfine white. 3. Prime white. 4. Standard white. 

* Now much used in England. 
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The following table shows the relations between the markings of the 
Wilson chromorwJter and the Stammer modification: 


Standard white 4 
Standard wlilte 3 i/j 
Prime white 3 
Prime white 2 3/4 
Prime white 21/2 
Prime white 2 1/4 
Superfine while 2 
Superfine while i 1/2 
Water-while i 


50 mm. 
. 68 mm. 
86.5 mm. 
115 mm. 
.143 mm. 
.172 mm. 
.199 mm. 
.255 mm. 
310 mm. 


In some cases a diminution of light may be due to the presence of 
mineral ingredients; i. e., compounds of calcium or magnesium. 
These may be detected by reducing a moderate amount of the oil to 
ash, di.'.'olving the residue in hydrochloric acid, and applying the usual 
precipitation tests. 

The following methods of determining burning value are taken 
from Redwood: 

Burning Quality Test.—Although the distillation test affords an 
indication of the value of an oil for illuminating purposes, more prac¬ 
tical results are obtained by burning the oil in lamps under conditions 
as close as possible to those existing in ordinary use. 

In most of the United States refineries the oil is tested by burning 
it in lamps of ordinary construction, and noting tlie diminution in the 
size of the flame after a certain time. The results thus obtained 
depend upon many varialfle conditions, and attempts have been made 
to eliminate some of the sources of variation. 

Saybolt’s Apparatus.—The Sayliolt testing-lam]) consists of a 
tall graduated glass vessel with a l)urner which gives a flame of 
considerable height in comparison with its width. The chimney 
is also graduated so that the height of the flame may be measured. 
A carefully selected wick is used, and the lamp is burned with the 
reservoir in a vessel of water at 60° F. The de])rcssion of the oil-level 
and the diminution in the height of the flame at the expiration of a 
given time are noted, and the “burning quality of the oil is judged 
thereform.” 

Canadian Method.—In Canada the “burning percentage” was for¬ 
merly determined by the use of a lamp thus described: “The bowl 
of the lamp is cylindrical, 4 in. in diameter and 2.75 in. deep, with 
a neck placed thereon of such a height that the top of the wick tube is 
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3 in. above the l)Ovvl. A ‘sun-hinge’ burner is used, taking a wick 
0.875 in. thick and a chimney about 8 in. long.” The test is conducted 
as follows: “The lamp bowl is lilled with the oil and weighed, then 
lighted and burned up full flame, just below the smoking-point, and 
burned without interference til 12 ounces of the oil arc consumed. The 
quantity consumed during the first hour and the last hour is noted.” 
The ratio of the 2 quantities is then measured of the burning quality, 
and the percentage the latter quantity is of the former is the burning 
percentage referred to. 

Redwood’s Apparatus.—In Redwood’s laboratory, the wicks 
employed in ascertaining the burning quality of oils are c-xamined 
by means of special apparatus, and any defective portion is rejected. 
The test consists in arranging a given length of the w’ick so 
as to draw, by capillarity, a mineral oil of known quality from a 
vessel, at a fixed temperature, the value of the wick being gauged 
by the amount of oil drawn out in a certain time. The wick is 
dried immediately before use, and immersed in the oil while warm. 
The oil chambers of the lamp in which the tested wicks arc subse¬ 
quently used arc of uniform dimensions, and the burners arc first 
tested to ascertain that they give similar flames with the same oil. 
The wick should be very carefully trimmed, and the oil in the lamp 
should be kept at a constant temperature, preferably at 60“ F. The 
wick should be raised to yield the large.st flame obtainable without 
smoke. For registering variations in the size and shape of the flame 
during the test, a camera is employed by Redwood, by means of which 
the outline of the flame may be traced at intervals on thin paper. 
No general agreement has, however, been arrived at as to the extent 
of diminution allowable in the flame from an oil classed as of satis¬ 
factory burning quality. The apparatus already described is also 
employed by Redwood in determining the relative capillary values of 
various oils. 

Illuminating Power.—The following table gives the results of 
comparative photometric tests made by Redwood with American 
kerosene and Russian kerosene (Nobel’s make), in ordinary lamiis 
with Hinks’s duplex burner’ and the 2 kinds of wick, some loosely 
woven, and the other somewhat more tightly woven: 

' These tests were not made with the present form of his burner, which has a higher 
jllununaimg power for a given consumption of oil. 
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PHOTOMETRIC COMPARISON OF KEROSENES. 



American kerosene 

Russian kerosene 


Loosely 

woven 

wick 

Tightly 

woven 

wick 

Loosely 

woven 

wick 

Tightly 

woven 

wick 


Standard 

1 Standard 

Standard 

Standard 


candles 


candles 

candles 

Maximum illuminating power 



1 22.1 


Maximum illuminating power, after 

33.24 

19. lO 



SIX hours 





Average illuminating power, during 


22 14 

21.2 

18 04 

SIX hours, 





Diminution in illuminating power in six' 

U-o 

20.9 


9.0 

hours. 




Grams 


Grains 

Grains 

Oil consumed per hour 




981.6 

Oil consumed per candle-light per 

51.* 

54.7 

53 6 

53.4 

hour. 





The Russian oil did not give as much light as the American, but 
there was much less diminution in the illuminating power as the level 
of the oil in the reservoir became depressed. 

Sulphur compounds exercise an injurious effect upon the illumi¬ 
nating power of kerosene. Specimens containing large proportions 
of olefines, as do those obtained by cracking, are ajit to contain 
sulphonates. These may be detected by a method given in connection 
with the examination of lubricating oils. For the detection of ordinary 
sulphur compounds the oil should be heated to boiling for some time 
with a fragment of sodium, in a flask furnished with an inverted con¬ 
denser. After cooling, water is added drop by drop to the contents 
of the flask till the sodium is oxidised. More water is then added, the 
aqueous liquid separated, and the solution tested with a drop of sodium 
nitroprussidc, which will produce a fine violet-blue colouration if the 
sample contained sulphur. Sulphur can be estimated by burning 
a known weight of the oil in a standard gas-testing apparatus and 
precipitating the acid condensed with the water, as barium sulphate. 
The Carius and Sadder crucible methods are not very suitable. 
Sulphur is a highly objectionable ingredient, owing to the formation 
of corrosive and poisonous bodies when the oil is burned. 

Sulphur is best estimated in kerosene by burning a weighed amount 
in a lamp and passing the products of combustion through a solution 
which oxidised the sulphur gases to sulphuric acid so that the sulphur 
can be determined as barium sulphate. Allen’s modification of the 
methods of Heussler and F.nglcr which carried out this procedure 
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is as follows: The oil is burned in a small lamp, air is drawn into 
a small chamber surrounding the lamp, and the products of combus¬ 
tion are drawn through the absorbing vessel by means of suction. 
The solution used for absorption is solution of bromine in a 5% 
solution of potassium hydrate or carbonate. The methods of Kiss- 
ling, Ohlmuller, etc., differ chiefly in having other absorbing solu¬ 
tions, but S. Friedlander comjjarcd the different ones and found them 
to give practically identical results. The reviser of this section has 
been told that water alone can be used and the sulphuric acid coming 
over can be titrated with standard alkali. The flow of SO3 must 
certainly be very slow, however, as it is a well-known fact that SO3 is 
not taken up to any extent by water, it being necessary in manu¬ 
facturing practice to use only slightly diluted sulphuric acid to 
absorb SO 3. 

An annoying turbidity sometimes develops in refined oil. It has 
been ascribed to various causes, such as the size used on the inside 
of the casks, but, according to Vieth (Ding. Poly. Jour., 277, 
571), the usual cause is the failure to remove all the sulphonic 
acids formed during the treatment of the oil with sulphuric 
acid in the refining process. The turbidity often appears in the 
dark and disappears when the sample is exposed to light and air. 
The only means of preventing it appears to be by treating the fresh 
distfllate with about 1% of sodium hydroxide solution of 1.3 sp. gr., 
sepai.iting the solution, treating the oil with sulphuric acid, washing 
thoroughly, again treating with sodium hydroxide, and repeating the 
process until the oil is no longer affected by the alkali. All the alkali 
must be washed out before the oil is marketed. 

Optical Activity.—This optical activity of petroleum and petro¬ 
leum distillates has become a very important subject in recent years 
because of its bearing on the origin of petroleum. It is not now, nor 
is it likely to become, an important matter analytically, as the total 
amount of rotation is so slight; and if much coloured, crudes and even 
distillates have to be so much diluted with an inactive solvent, such as 
benzene, that the small optical rotation that might have been observed 
is not distinguishable. 

A. Rakusin recommends the use of the Ventzke (sugar) scale and 
white light. If the polariscope (with sodium light) is used the fol¬ 
lowing relation is used in the calculation; 

100° Ventzke =34 68“ on the circular scale. 
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If an oil is too dark in colour it can either be diluted, as above 
referred to, or read in a shorter tube. Instead of a 200 mm. tube, a 
100 mm. or even a 50 mm. may be used. 

For distinguishing between the products of Russian and American 
petroleum, and for detecting admixtures of crude with refined oil, 
Riche and Halphen' have devised a test depending on the proportion 
of a special solvent required to form a clear solution with a definite 
weight of the sample. The solvent is a mixture of equal parts of an¬ 
hydrous chloroform and 93% alcohol. The quantity of oil taken is 
4 grm. in each case. Reference must be made to the original paper 
for the tables showing the comparative results with mixtures of known 
composition. Redwood states that the method is satisfactory if the 
strength of the alcohol be rigidly adhered to. 

GAS OIL. 

The oils used for gas-making are usually those yielding only small 
percentages of kerosene and are distilled for gas oil to the exclusion of 
nearly all other products. There may be some benzin caught and 
some heavy lubricating oils before coking stage is reached, but the 
main product is the single cut of gas oil. Texas oil is much used for 
this purpose as are many other crudes, but particularly those that do 
not yield good kerosene fractions. These oils may be sold on their sp. 
gr. distillation record and sulphur contents or on their actual gas-mak¬ 
ing value. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the number of works using oil as an 
important element in gas-making, the matter of the selection of a suit¬ 
able gas oil has become a matter of importance and tests have had to be 
devised for the purpose. 

The chief test to be applied is that of using a small retort to 
determine the amount of gas obtain.able and its candle-power as well as 
the yield of tar. J. F. Tocher (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 13, 231 (1894)) de¬ 
scribed a cylindrical iron retort 36 by 6 in., and in a series of tables 
showed the nature of the products (i) from various oils; (2) from 
various hydrocarbons, and (3) the character of mixtures of oil-gas 
and coal-gas in various proportions. Although there have been 
better constructed retorts introduced for laboratory tests more re¬ 
cently, the results of Tocher are of considerable value. 

^{Jour. Phertn elChtm., io (iS94))> 
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The most practical laboratory retort for determining the gas value 
of an oil that has been devised is that of Heifers (Z., Angew. Chemie, 
1896, 451). Fig. 5 shows the retort and connections. 100 c c. of oil is 



placed in the Hofmann funnel s and goes through the glass cylinder i 
and the U-tube h to the needle valve k, where it is admitted a drop at a 
time into the retort g. The passages s, h and k are weighed before and 
after the test to get the exact weight of oil taken and the retort g for 
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the amount of coke and o o for tar. The oil is introduced at the rate 
of 10-30 drops per minute after the retort has been brought up to red 
heat. If the delivery tube becomes clogged with tar the piston n is 
used to force a passage. When the gas-making is normal the gas has 
a brown colour and the tar is dark coloured; if the gas is white and the 
tar clear brown there has been an incomplete gassification. 

The candle-power of the gas on an average gas yield of 50 cubic 
meters from 100 Kg. of oil is calculated according to the following 
formula: 

A = gas yield, C-amount of coke, T = the amount of tar and L = 
photometric value of the gas. L5o=L regular gas 

ovens. 

The conditions of an experiment carried out by F. Frank (Holde, 
Untersuch d. Mineralole u. Fette, f. 64) were as follows: 

Temperature of the upper retort | 

Temperature of the lower retort | 

Time of experiment 
Amount of oil gassilietJ 
Resulting gas in cubic metres 

Resulting tar - 

Gas oil used for one run 
Gas yield for one run 
From 100 kg, of oil there was obtained: 

Gas in ms . 

Gas in kg 

The gas burning at the rate of 35 hires per hour 
in burner No. 60 gave the following in TTefner 
candles 


670-690° 

680° 

740-750“ 

745° 

40 minutes 
12 91 kg 
7 70 m 3 . 

4.45 grm. 
19 37 kg. 
11 55 ml, 

59 64 
34 47 


” 3 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Sherman and Kropff (/. Avier. Chem. Soc., 30, 1626-31 (igo8)) 
found that fairly exact relations existed between the sp. gr. of petro¬ 
leum oils and their calorific power. 64 .samples of typical American 
petroleum oils, from the chief oil fields and ranging from light gasolene 
to heavy crude oil were examined. The relationship is expressed in 
British thermal units per pound, and compared with the density, 
expressed in degrees Baume. The following formula expresses the 
relationship approximately. 

B. T. U. = 1.8,650-1-40 (Baumd degrees—10). 
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In the case of nearly 90% of the samples examined the difference be¬ 
tween the observed and calculated calorific jiowcrs was less than 1%; 
it was greater than 2% in i/30 of the cases, and in no case was greater 
than 3%. 


A sp. gr. of 0 7-0 75 indicates about 11,700-11,350 
A sp. gr. of o 75-0 8 indicates about 11,350-11,100 
A sp gr. of 0.8 -o 85 indicates about 11,100-10,875 
A sp. gr. of 0.85-0 9 indicates about 10,875-10,675 
A sp. gr. of 0.9 -0.95 indicates about 10,675-10,500 


Only 2 of 63 samples showed a difference of as much as 100 cals., and 
7 of as much as 50 cals, between the observed and calculated powers. 


KEROSENE EMULSIONS. 

So-called kerosene emulsion used for sjiraying fruit trees, etc., 
are mixtures of soaj), kerosene and a little water. In addition to 
kerosene there may be tar acids combined as soaps and aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Crude jietroleum may be used instead of kerosene. 

The emulsion may be broken and the oil extracted by drying, but 
that means loss of light constituents of the oil. The best way prob¬ 
ably is to add enough alcohol to a measured jiortion for analysis to 
coi.ipletely break the emulsion and then add two or three times as 
much ether as alcohol and proceed as given on page 169. The “Re¬ 
viser” suggested this method quite recently (J. Ind., and Eng. Chem.y 
1909,1,479). 

The soaps generally contain rosin as well as fatty constituents. 
The soaps from these mixtures arc examined after the removal of 
the oils, as just referred to, and any separation of different kinds of 
oils is effected after driving off the ether. Benzene homologues can 
be separated from petroleum oils l)y means of cone, nitric acid which 
converts the former into nitro-derivatives. 

Water is estimated in kerosene emulsion by means of distillation 
from a retort. The “ Reviser ” used a cylindrical copper retort holding 
about I litre, obtained from the Barrett Manufacturing Co., of 
Philadelphia. The burner is ring-shaped and surrounds the retort. 
With many oils water causes frothing, so it has been found best to start 
the heating with the burner at about the upper level of the liquid and 
then lower it after danger of frothing is over. A little petroleum ben- 
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zin (62° B.) may be added in cases where the hydrocarbons are of 
high b. p. so as to carry over the water. 

Soaps are estimated in mineral oil by drying to remove water and 
then thinning out with petroleum or sulphuric ether, and filtering off 
the insoluble soap. This method is applicable for alkali soaps, lime, or 
alumina soaps. The bases c.an be estimated by burning off the oil 
and decomposing the soaps, leaving the alkali and lime as carbonates 
and alumina as oxide. The alkalies can be titrated with methyl 
orange as an indicator. (See lubricating greases, page 177). 

LUBRICATING OILS. 

Lubrication has for its object the reduction of friction between 
moving surfaces. In the sliding friction of solids the magnitude of 
the resistance is, up to the point of abrasion, dependent on the char¬ 
acter of the surfaces, and proportional to the force with which they 
are pressed together, though when the pressure is very low, the resist¬ 
ance may be principally due to the adhesion, in the case of lubricated 
surfaces. In fluid friction, on the other hand, the resistance is pro¬ 
portional to the area and velocity of the surface exhibiting it, and to the 
density and viscosity of the liquid. In the practical application of 
lubricants to the rubbing surfaces of machinery in motion, the friction 
is usually compounded of the friction of solids and of fluids in pro¬ 
portions varying in each case. In cases, however, in which it is 
practicable to float the moving part in the lubricant, fluid friction alone 
is concerned; while in the case of slowly moving heavy machinery, the 
resistance is chiefly due to the friction of solids. 

In theoretically perfect lubrication the resistance would be inde¬ 
pendent of the pressure. The more viscous the lubricant, the greater 
the pressure which can be sustained without squeezing out the film 
of lubricant from between the moving surfaces; but unnecessarily high 
viscosity creates unnecessary fluid friction, and the viscosity of the 
lubricant should therefore be proportional to the pressure. In other 
words, the lubricant should have just sufficient “body” or viscosity to 
keep the moving surfaces apart, under the maximum pressure. Hence 
for heavy machinery a highly viscous or even solid lubricant must be 
employed, and oils are not unfrequently wholly or partially replaced 
by graphite, steatite, wood saturated with waxes,etc. (so-called oilless 
bearings). In some cases the viscosity of the oil is increased by an 
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admixture of soap or by adding alkali. The following table shows the 
composition of 3 mixtures used for lubricating the axles of railway 
carriages; 



English 



— 


German 


Summer 

j Winter 


Tallow 

504 

420 

246 

Palm oil 

280 

280 

; 98 

Rape oil 



II 

Sperm oil 

22 

35 


Caustic soda 

120 

126 

1 52 

Water 

1370 

1324 

1 593 


Rosm grease 14 ,1 mixture of Similar consistency, largely employed for lubricating the 
wheels of carts and colliery trucks. 


A combination recently introduced is Acheson’s “oil-dag” or 
lubricating oil in which is suspended deflocculated graphite, or 
graphite which has been brought to a very finely divided state by a 
process invented by E. G. Acheson, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. For 
delicate movements, such as exist in clocks and watches and light and 
fast-running machinery, the thinnest oils are suitable. 

A thick oil takes a greater power to drive, and develops a higher 
tem])cr.ature than an oil of low viscosity; and, as a rule, the lubricant 
should be as thin as is consistent with the weight of the machinery 
and the temperature to which the oil will be subjected. With ample 
driving power a moderately thick oil may be used for heavy machinery, 
particularly if the temperature be high, but if the driving power be 
inadequate, it may be necessary to use a thinner oil. 

Although the foregoing is the main principle governing the choice 
of lubricants, the degree of viscosity required is also dependent on 
the fit of the bearing surfaces and upon the character of the motion, 
and these conditions vary largely in each case. It is very difficult 
to predict the behaviour of a particular oil in practice from its trial 
in a mechanical testing machine. On this account, as also from 
the more efficient of them necessitating the use of steam-power, the 
ingenious machines devised for testing lubricating oils have not fully 
justified the anticipations of their inventors. The only rational plan 
of applying such tests is to use a series of standard spindles for testing 
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spindle oils, standard bearings for axle-lubricants, and so on for other 
oils. This requirement is practically prohibitory of the use of mechani¬ 
cal testers in an ordinary laboratory, and it is fortunate that a close 
relationship exists between the viscosity of an oil and its char.acters as a 
lubricant. In other words, if a given oil is satisfactory under known 
conditions of fit, pressure, speed, and temperature, it may be predicted 
with tolerable certainty that another oil of the same nature, having a 
similar viscosity, will yield equally good results. 

The one serious drawback in this deduction is that it only holds true 
with oils from the same, or similar, crudes. The tests of an oil made 
from Texas crude may be exactly the same as those made from a 
Franklin (Pa.) crude, but will not do the same work. The nature of 
the hydrocarbons plays a most important part in the matter. For the 
foregoii.g reason it is impossible for a chemist to certainly predict the 
action of an oil from his tests unless he knows the stock from which it 
was made. 

The characters which should be taken into consideration in forming 
an opinion on the suitability of a lubricating oil for a particular class 
of work are: 

1. The viscosity or “body” of the oil at the temperature at which 
it is to be used. 

2. The temperature at which the oil thickens or actually solidifies. 

3. The flashing-point, or temperature at which the oil gives off 
inflammable vapour in notable quantity. 

4. The volatility or loss in weight which the oil suffers on exposure 
in a thin film to an elevated temperature. 

5. The “gumming” character, or tendency of the oil to become 
oxidised. 

6. The proportion in which the fatty and hydrocarbon oils of a 
mixture are present. 

7. The proportion and nature of the free acid, if any, in the oil. 

8. The tendency of the oil to act on metals. 

g. The [tresence of mineral matters, such as the bases of soaps. 

10. The ]iresence of graphite. 

11. The presence of tarry matter. 

12. The presence of metal particles in a recovered (filtered) oil. 
C. F. Mabery and J. H. Williams ( 7 . Amer. Chem. Soc., 30, 992- 
1000 (1908)) have determined the relative lubricating values of cor¬ 
responding members of the different series of hydrocarbons found 
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in petroleum. The following tables show some of the results obtained 
by Mabery and Williams. The hydrocarbon series having the least 
hydrogen were found to have the greatest viscosity and lubricating 
value. This had been known in a general way from practical experi¬ 
ence. For instance, it has been known for some time that the vis¬ 
cosity of melted paraffin was much less than hydrocarbons of the 
same b. p. of series lower in hydrogen. This work of the above- 
mentioned authors is quite detailed in its proof and is of great com¬ 
mercial importance. Table A shows comparisons of sp. viscosity in 
two cases between higher and lower scries, and table B similar results, 
with actual friction tests in addition. 


T.\BLF. A (0o“) 


.‘^iTlfw 

i;. p. 

■Sp. gi 

S[). \i,s. 

CnTtin+ 2 

294-296® (50 mm ) j 

0 7^1 

10 ss 

CnHjfi—j 

294-296® {f;o mm ) i 

0 S41 

21.2,? 

CnH^n+i 

274-276® (50 mm ) ! 

0-775 

8.51 

CnII=n . 

1 274-276® (50 mill ) 1 

o.S.is 



Viscosimetry.—As already stated, the viscosity or “ body” of an oil 
is the most important criterion of its suitability as a lubricant under 
certain conditions, and hence great interest attaches to its satisfactory 
determination. It has acquired greater importance of late years, 
owing to the rapidly increasing employment of mineral lubricating 
oils as substitutes for the fatty oils formerly used. Thus, different 
specimens of any given fixed oil, such as sperm oil or rape oil, vary 
in viscosity only within comparatively narrow limits at a given tem¬ 
perature, and hence an engineer accustomed to use a given fixed oil 
would, in purchasing such oil, derive little advantage from a knowl¬ 
edge of the viscosity of a particular sample of such oil. On the other 
hand, mineral lubricating oils may be manufactured of any required 
viscosity within comparatively wide limits, and hence it is very im¬ 
portant that an engineer should be able to ascertain whether further 
supplies of this class of lubricant are of a viscosity similar to that of 
the oil previously employed. 

It was formerly assumed that the viscosity of an oil bears a tolerably 

Vnr ITI _... 
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definite relation to its sp. gr., but the fact that this is an error is now 
generally recognised. 

Sherman, Gray and Hammerschlag show a comparison of the 
Calculated and Determined Viscosity Numbers (Englcr) and Flashing 
and Burning Points in Oil Mixtures {Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
I, 13 (1909)). In mixtures of 2 petroleum lubricating oils, or of a 
petroleum oil with a fatty or sperm oil, the Engler viscosity numbers 
and the flashing- and burning-points were invariably found lower than 
would be calculated from the percentages and properties of the con¬ 
stituents, if it were assumed that their properties were practically 
additive, like the sp. gr. In general, the difference between the calcu¬ 
lated and observed values increases with the difference in properties 
in the 2 oils constituting the mixture. In some cases the differences 
were greatest in mixtures containing equal weights of the constituents, 
but more generally the difference was greatest in cases where a smaller 
proportion of the low-test or lighter oil was mixed with a larger propor¬ 
tion of the high-test or heavier oil. 

Krause observed the following rates of flow at 15“ for 4 varieties 
of mineral oil of identical sp. gr. (o 883): 

Saxony oil (parantn). 170 seconds I American 550 seconds. 

Oelheim . 355 seconds. | Scotch... 585 seconds. 

Temperature has much influence on the viscosity of oils, and is 
greatest in those which are solid or partly so at ordinary temperatures. 
The thicker animal oils containing much stearin are most sensitive to 
an increase of temperature. Many mineral oils, however, though fluid 
at ordinary temperatures, decrease in viscosity so rapidly when heated 
as to have quite different characters at high temperatures. This fact 
must be kept in mind when an oil is to be used in an engine cylinder or 
under similar conditions. As the temperature of a given friction sur¬ 
face is liable to vary considerably, preference should be given to an oil 
which shows the least variation in viscosity with the limits of tempera¬ 
ture to which it is likely to be subjected. 

The following figures by J. Veitch-Wilson show the decrease in 
viscosity by rise of temperature of certain typical fatty lubricating oils: 
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Number of seconds required 

oi! 

- — 




AtiS-S” 

At 49 <’ 

At 82° 

Sperm 

47 

30 5 

25 75 

Olive 

92 

37-75 

28 25 

Lard 

96 

38 

28 5 

Rape 

108 

41-25 

30 

Neatsfoot 

112 

40 25 

29 25 

Tallow (oil) 

143 

37 

25 

Engine tallow 

Solid 

41 

26 5 


The following ;ire figures obtained in Allen’s laboratory; 


Oil 

Sp. gr. 

Number of seconds 

required 

at 15 5 ° 

At 15 - 5 ° 1 

At 

1 

1 At 100° 

Sperm 

881 

80 1 

47 

3.8 

Seal (pale) . 

924 

13 1 I 

5 b 

43 

Northern whale 

931 

186 

b 5 

46 

Menhaden .. 

932 

172 

40 


Sesame. 

921 

168 . 

64 

50 

Arachis 

922 

180 

64 


Cottonseed (refined) 

925 

180 

62 

40 

Nigerseed 

927 

176 

59 

43 

Olive 

916 

187 

62 

43 

Rape 

915 

261 

80 

45 

Castor 

96s 

2420 

330 

Co 


Boverton Redwood (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1886, 128) has determined 
by his standard viscosimeter (page 151) the comparative rates of flow 
of a number of oils for every rise of 10° F. The following figures are 
the number of seconds required for 50 c.c. of each oil to flow through an 
orifice out of which an equal measure of water at 60" F. ran in 25.5 
seconds: 
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620 

145 

425 

1030 

2040 

2520 


60 

540 


177 

470 

105 

295 5 
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'235 

1980 


70 

405 


137 

366 

90 

225 

485 

820 

1320 


80 

326 


113 

280 

73 

171 

375 

580 

900 


90 

260 


96 

219 

63-5 

136 

262 

426 

640 


100 

213 5 


80 5 

175 

54 

III 

200 

3T5 

440 

1015 

no 

169 


70 5 

M7-5 

50 

89 5 

153 

226 

335 

739-5 

120 

147 


60.5 

12O 

47 

78 

126 

174 

245 

531 

130 

123 5 


57 

112 

44 75 

63 5 

lOI 

135 5 

185 

398 5 

140 

105 5 


51 

88.5 

41 

58 

82 

116 

145 

317-5 

150 

95 5 


49 

75-5 
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52 

70 5 

95 

115 
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160 

ss 


47 5 

70 


46 
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5 

93 5 
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76 


46 
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58 
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77 5 
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180 

69 


44 5 

5^ 5 



52 5 

.5 

^7 5 

134.5 

IQO 
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43 

53 



47 

56 5 

61 

115 5 

200 

5S 5 

54 5 

42 

50 5 



42 

48 

54 

99 

210 

54 


41 

48-5 



40 



85 

2 20 

54 


39 




38 



77 

230 

47 5 


37 

46 






70 5 

240 

45-5 


36 

44 5 
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2e;o 

43 5 

40 

35 
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59 

260 



34 

43 5 






54 

27 
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32 
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30 
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On examining the results recorded in the foregoing table, it will 
be observed that sjwrm oil is remarkable for the comparatively slight 
reduction in its viscosity caused by increase of temperature, a property 
to which the value of this oil as a lubricant for use under very varied 
conditions is probably due. The Russian mineral oils lose their 
viscosity with an increase of tempenature more rapidly than American 
oils of the same sp. gr., but in both classes the reduction is most rapid 
in the case of the most viscous oils, and, as the Russian oils have a 
higher viscosity than the American, a more rapid reduction in the 
former case might be anticipated. 

The elementary form of apparatus for determining viscosities con¬ 
sists of a pipette drawn out to a narrow orifice at the lower end. The 
tube is supported in a vertical position and filled with the oil to a certain 
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mark, the orifice being closed by the finger. The oil is then allowed 
to flow out till a lower mark is reached, or till a definite measure has 
been received in a graduated vessel, the number of seconds required 
being noted. 

The viscosity of oils being affected to an important extent by very 
slight variations of temperature, it is very desirable to surround the 
viscosity tube with an outer tube or cylinder containing water at the 
desired temperature; for high temperatures a less volatile liquid than 
water might be substituted. 

It is desirable in all cases to compare a sample of oil with others 
of known quality and origin, as the viscosity figures obtained by 
the use of one apparatus of the above kind are not directly comparable 
with, or even capable of strict conversion into, those yielded by others. 

The viscosities are often stated as the number of seconds required 
to run through a certain orifice at a given temperature, and to render 
such figures comparative, they have usually been referred to rape oil 
as a standard. As, however, different samples of rape oil differ sensibly 
in viscosity, the results obtained by different observers have, for this 
and other reasons, not been capable of accurate comparison. 

If, however, a defined and constant apparatus be employed, it 
becomes a simple matter to refer different samples to a standard. 
Water possesses too little viscosity to make it a desirable liquid witli 
which to compare lubricating oils. Glycerol can be diluted with water 
to any required viscosity, and the sp. gr. of the standard liquid being 
once ascertained, a fresh standard can always be prepared at will. It 
is evident, however, that if the viscosity of rape oil be determined by the 
careful testing of a number of specimens, the average can be regarded 
as the viscosity of a standard rape oil, and if a constsint apparatus be 
employed, the results can always be expressed in terms of such stand¬ 
ard. Redwood has determined the viscosity of a considerable number 
of samples of genuine rape oil, and finds that the average time re¬ 
quired for 50 c.c. of the oil at 15.5'' to flow out of a Redwood’s viscosim¬ 
eter is 535 seconds, water under similar circumstances running out 
1025.5 seconds. Taking, therefore, the viscosity of standard rape oil 
at too, the viscosity of any other oil of the same density will be found 
by multiplying by too the time in seconds required for 50 c.c. to flow 
through the orifice, and dividing the product by 535. If the density 
of the sample be different from that of rape oil, the figure thus obtained 
should be multiplied by the sp. gr. of the sample at the temperature 
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of the experiment, and divided by 915 (the sp. gr. of refined rape oil 
at 15.5°). The rule is expressed by the following equation: 


Seconds of flow X 100 X sp. gr. of sample 

' 489525 


"Viscosity. 


Redwood’s Viscosimeter .—Boverton Redwood devised an instrument 
(Fig. 6) which is capable of being standardised, and has been much 



used. The viscosity tube (a) is made of copper thickly electroplated, 
and is 3 1/2 in. high by i 7/8 in. internal diameter. In practice 
it is filled until the surface of the liquid just touches the point of a bent 
wire soldered to the side of the tube. The orifice is a hole of a defi¬ 
nite size drilled in agate (c), but glass might doubtless be substituted 
without affecting the accuracy of the indications. The friction of the 
flowing oil against the sides of a long tubular orifice notably affects the 
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indications of the instrument, and hence the tubular portion of the 
orifice is made as short as practicable. The upper surface of the agate 
is cup-shaped, so as to fit the bulb of the thermometer (d), which may 
be used as a plug, but the instrument is also supplied with a spherical 
plug of electroplated copper attached to a wire. The viscosity tube is 
surrounded by a cylindrical reservoir of copper (e), which can be 
filled with water or other fluid and readily brought to and maintained 
at any desired temjjerature. For temperatures below ioo°, water is 
most convenient; above that temperature, paraffin or mineral lubricat¬ 
ing oil of high b. p. may be used. The fluid in the reservoir may be 
heated by a gas-flame placed under the projecting portion (f), and can 
be agitated by gently moving the inclined paddles by means of the 
handle (n). When the temperature employed is considerably above 
that of the laboratory, the agitator should be kept in gentle motion 
throughout the experiment. Care must also be taken that the tem¬ 
perature of the oil in the inner cylinder is maintained constant, as a 
difference of i° or less will make an appreciable difference in the rate 
of flow of some oils. 

In using Redwood’s viscosimeter, the liquid in the reservoir should 
first be brought to the required temperature, and the oil to be tested, 
previously brought to the same temperature, should then be poured into 
the inner cylinder until the level of the liquid just reaches the point of 
the gauge (b). A narrow-necked flask, holding 50 c.c. to a point 
marked on the neck, is placed beneath the jet in a vessel containing a 
liquid of the same temperature as the oil. The ball-valve is raised, and 
the number of seconds required for 50 c.c. of the oil to flow' out is noted 
in the usual way. At least two experiments should be made, and the 
results should agree closely. 

Samples should be filtered if not quite clear, as suspended matter or 
globules of water may obstruct the orifice. Soft paper should be used 
for wiping out the oil-cylinder. In employing this or similar forms of 
viscosimeters, it is essential that the oil should be at the same height in 
each experiment, and that the same measure should flow out, other¬ 
wise discordant results will be obtained. Allen made an addition 
to the Redwood’s viscosimeter by which a constant head of oil 
is maintained. The oil-cylinder is provided with an air-tight cover. 
The cover is perforated by 2 holes fitted with short tubes, one of 
which is furnished with a tap, while the other has another tube screwing 
air-tight into it. This tube (c) is prolonged on 2 sides in contact 
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with the agate orifice, while the angles of the inverted V-shaped slits 
cut on each side terminate exactly t 1/2 in. higher. The, cylinder is 
filled with oil before commencing an experiment, the tap closed, and 
the orifice opened till the oil sinks to a certain level in the inner tube. 
Air then bubbles in regularly, and when this is noted, the oil is collected 
in a graduated cylinder. Any volume from 10 to 50 c.c. may be 



Fig. 7. 


allowed to run out, as the oil gradually falls in the upper part of the 
cylinder, but is maintained constantly at the level D. Experiments 
made in Allen’s laboratory prove the flow to be extremely regular; 
and the modification has the additional advantage of allowing the 
viscosity to be determined from the flow of a very moderate measure 
of oil, whereas if 50 c.c. be the volume collected, the observation 
sometimes becomes tedious. The results obtained by comparative 
testing by the closed and open apparatus agree. 
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Engler’s viscosimeter consists of an accurately made brass oil- 
vessel io6 mm. internal diameter, 40 mm. deep at the side, and 48 
mm. at the centre, the bottom being a flat cone. A slightly conical lid, 
fitting snugly like a saucepan-lid, closes the vessel. The inner surface 
of the oil-vessel is gilded. In the centre of the bottom is a platinum 
outflow tube 20 mm. long, with a slightly conical caliber 2.9 mm. at 
the top, 2.8 mm. at thelower end. This tube can be closed by a pointed 
rod of hard wood. The level to which to fill the oil (240 c.c. are used) 
is indicated by three small pointed projections on the side of the oil 
vessel. A thermometer passing through a hole in the lid dips into 
the oil. The oil vessel is surrounded by an oil-bath 130 mm. in 
diameter, 58 mm. high at the sides, and 68 mm. at the centre, at 
which latter point the lower end of the outflow pipe passes through 
by a tight joint. The top of this bath is on a level with the top of 
the oil-vessel. The bath is not covered; a thermometer dips into the 
oil. The whole apparatus is securely supported and heated by a 
ring burner. A flask marked at 200 c.c. and 240 c.c. is placed pre¬ 
cisely below the outflow tube. To secure uniformity and obtain 
comparable data standardised instruments must be employed, for the 
construction of which Engler has arranged with Desaga, of Heidelberg. 
Full directions for use are furnished with each apparatus. This 
viscosimeter is much used in Germany, especially in the railway 
service. 

Torsion Viscosimeter (/. Amer. C/iem. Soc., 1883, 173, 454).— 
This instrument depends on the principle of the torsion balance. It 
was devised by O. S. Doolittle for use in the laboratory of the Phila¬ 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company. It has been found very 
satisfactory, and has been much used in American laboratories. 

A steel wire is suspended from a firm support and fastened to a stem 
which passes through a graduated horizontal disc, thus allowing the 
torsion to be exactly measured. The disc is adjusted so that the 
index points to zero, showing that there is no torsion in the wire. A 
cylinder, 2 in. long by 1 1/2 in. in diameter, having a slender stem 
by which to suspend it, is then immersed in the oil and fastened by 
a thumb-screw. The oil is surrounded by a bath of water or paraffin, 
according to the temperature at which the observation is to be made. 
This temperature being ob.served while the disc is resting on its sup¬ 
ports, the wire is twisted 360° by means of the knob at the top. The 
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disc being released, the cylinder rotates in the oil by reason of the tor¬ 
sion of the wire. The action is analogous to that of the pendulum. 
If there were no resistance to be overcome, the disc would revolve to 
zero, and the momentum thus acquired would carry it again to 360'. 
In reality, the resistance of the oil to rotation causes the revolution to 
fall short of 360° in proportion to the viscosity of the liquid. The 
retardation thus produced is a delicate measure of the viscosity. 

There are a number of ways in which this retardation may be read, 
but the simplest is the number of degrees retardation between the 
first and second complete arcs covered by the rotating pendulum. For 
example, suppose the wire be twisted 360° and the disc released 
so that rotation begins. In order to obtain an absolute reading which 
shall be independent of any slight error in adjustment, the start from 
360° is ignored, and the first reading taken at the end of the first 
swing. The next reading, which is on the other side of the O point, 
is also ignored, as it belongs in common to both arcs. The third 
reading is taken, which will be at the end of the second complete arc 
and on the same side of the 0 point as the first reading. The dif¬ 
ference between these 2 readings will be the number of degrees 
retardation caused by the viscosity of the oil. Suppose the readings 


are as follows; 



Fir 5 ?t reading . .. 

right hand, 

355•6° 

Second reading.. 

. - left hand—ignore 


Third reading . 

.... right hand, 

338.2“’ 

17.4® retardation. 


In order to secure freedom from error, two tests should be made— 
one by rotating the milled head to the right and the other to the left. 
If the instrument is in exact adjustment, these results wiU be the same; 
but if it is slightly out, the mean of the two readings will be the correct 
reading. 

In order to overcome the variations in different instruments, each 
one is standardised against pure cane-sugar solutions, and the viscosity 
is expressed in the number of grm. of pure cane-sugar contained in 
100 c.c. of the syrup at 15.5°, which will give the retardation desig¬ 
nated at 26 6°. These readings are obtained by making a number 
of solutions containing known amounts of pure cane-sugar, and deter¬ 
mining the retardation of each. A curve is then marked out on a 
piece of blotting-paper, the number of grm. of sugar in 100 c.c. of the 
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different syrups representing the abscissas, and the degrees of retarda¬ 
tion the ordinates. This curve enables us to interpolate the value of 
each degree of retardation in terms of pure cane-sugar, and in this 
way a table of viscosities is drawn up and furnished with each instru¬ 
ment. This table renders the results obtained by the different instru¬ 
ments strictly comparable. 

One advantage of the torsion viscosimeter is that the observations 
are inde])endent of the sp. gr. of the liquid, which is not the case with 
instruments dejiending on flow. Doolittle, in fact, found that liquids 
of the same viscosity, but different gravities, gave markedly different 
results with Saybolt’s viscosimeter. 
Tables showing comparisons between 
viscosities determined by the Saybolt and 
Doolittle apparatus are furnished by the 
makers of the latter form. 

Among other advantages, the instru¬ 
ment permits of the taking of viscosities 
at high temperatures without the incon¬ 
veniences of handling the hot liquid. 
This is an important point, as the results 
obtained below 100'’ are often so much 
changed at higher temperatures that the 
relative viscosities of two oils compared at 
100 ° may be reversed when compared at 
175°. (See page 148.) By means of a 
paraffin bath these high temperatures can 
be easily employed in this instrument. 
When an oil has been tested, it is only 
necessary to remove and wipe off the cylinder, when it is ready for 
another test. The data are also independent of any moderate amount 
of dirt in the oil. 

Saybolt’s viscosimeter is much used in the United States. It is 
made in 3 forms, adapted for testing different grades of oils. One 
form consists of an outer vessel serving as a bath, and inner tube to 
carry the oil. In each of these there is a glass window, that the time 
when the level of the oil reaches a certain point can be readily observed. 

At the top of the oil tube there is a series of holes which open into 
a trough, so that the tube cannot be filled above the line of these holes; 
hence the same amount is used each time. For higher temperatures 



Fig. 8. 
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an apparatus is used without windows, the oil being allowed to flow into 
a flask marked at a definite volume. 

Many other forms of viscosimeter have been devised or proposed. 
Most of them are based on the rate of flow under the influence of 
gravity, and hence are different only in details from the Redwood, 
Engler, and Saybolt instruments. Traube' has suggested a form 
in which theoil is forced by pressure through pipettes, the caliber of which 
differs according to the oil to be tested. Wright and Gill have ex¬ 
pressed favourable opinions of this instrument, but it has not come 
into general use. Several forms have been constructed in which a 
vane is rotated in the oil, but with such apparatus it is very difficult to 
obtain uniform results. It is probable that the torsion instrument 
comes more nearly to the conditions of practice than any other form. 

Cold Test. —Lubri< ating oils are subjected to this test with a view 
of deciding how well they can withstand low temperatures, without 
depositing paraffin or solidifying. 

There arc several forms of apparatus used for this test such as 

1. Chilling in a i-in. test-tube. 

2. Chilling in a 4-oz. oil sample bottle. 

3. Refriger.ator testing, such as in the Tagliabuc apparatus. 

4. Testing in U-tubes with air jiressure. 

The first 2 simple forms of apparatus are much used. Rrobably 
the usi- of the oil sample bottle has preference, as it is available in all 
laboratories where oil is tested and is about of the right diameter and 
stronger than test-tubes. The refrigerator method is used in many of 
the best equipped laboratories, while the U-tubc method is consider¬ 
ably used in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent. 

I. Chilling in Test-tube. —If tested singly or a few at a time, the 
oil is added until the tube contains about 1.5 in. in the bottom and 
placed in an ice and salt mixture for i hour and then warmed slowly 
at room temperature until the oil begins to flow on inclining the tube. 
This point is taken as the cold test. The oil is stirred with the ther¬ 
mometer to prevent taking low figures while the bulb is in a super¬ 
cooled portion. With dark coloured oils, especially cylinder oils, the 
reading of the thermometer is liable to become obscured by the oil, 
which the operator must obviate by rubbing the thermometer against 
the side of the tube or else using a rod or something of the kind to rub 
the oil from the thermometer at the point of the mercury level. At 

^J.Soc Chem /nJ . 1887, 414 
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least 2 tubes should be used foi each test and the results averaged. 
In some cases frames are used to hold 8 or more tubes at once. 
In this case a liquid surrounds the tubes that freezes below the freezing- 
point of the oil, such as a brine solution and a freezing mixture sur¬ 
rounding this. The tubes after having cooled sufficiently, say for i 
hour, can be examined separately at room temperature as when i or 
2 are done at a time. 

2. Chilling in Oil-sample Bottles.—This procedure is exactly 
the same as is followed with test-tubes. About 1.25 to 1.5 in. of oil 
are used in the bottle. 

3. Refrigerator Testing.—This method is prescribed by the New 
York Exchange and seems to be best carried out by the Tagliabue 
tester, which is a double-walled refrigerator. The oil is contained in 
a glass that is rocked, and the freezing of the oil can be noted through 
a window in the walls of the chamber. 

4. An example of method 4 is the Schultze apparatus, which is 
described in Redwood as follows: The cold-test apparatus of 
Schultze, of Berlin, adopted by the Prussian State Railways, is fitted 
with a U-tube 6 mm. in diameter, and graduated in millimetres to 
contain the oil to be tested. The U-tube is immersed in a freezing 
mixture, and is connected with a manometer, by means of which, on 
opening a pinch-cock, a pressure equal to a height of 50 mm. of water 
may be applied to its contents. The temperature of the freezing 
mixture is indicated by a thermometer, and may be adjusted as re¬ 
quired by varying the constituents of the mixture. In applying the 
test, the U-tube, charged with the oil to a height of 30 mm. in each 
limb, is immersed in the freezing mixture for an hour, after which it is 
raised so that the oil surface is above the refrigerant. The pressure 
from the manometer is then allowed to act, and the rate at which the 
oil is depressed in the limb connected with the manometer, during i 
minute, is noted. Several U-tubes containing samples of oil may 
be cooled simultaneously, and tested one after the other. 

The flashing-point, or temperature at which an oil gives off a 
notable quantity of inflammable vapour, may be determined by the 
methods given on pages 120 et seq. The flashing and b. p. of the 
fatty oils are so high as to be beyond the temperature to which they are 
subjected in use; but with hydrocarbons the point becomes important. 
In the case of oils employed for engine cylinders, the flashing-point 
should certainly not be lower than 200°, nor the burning-point below 
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260". The importance of a high flashing-point is twofold in such 
cases. There is less chance of inflammation, and the india-rubber 
packing of the cylinders is less liable to be injured. Undoubtedly the 
greatest value of the flash and fire tests lies in their indication of the 
relative density or body that two oils, under comparison, may have. 

The loss by heating the oil is also an indication of the presence 
of volatile constituents, which may cause a serious increase in the 
amount of oil consumed in practice. To observe the behaviour of the 
oil, a known weight should be placed in a watch-glass, wide beaker, or 
flat porcelain dish, and kept for 24 or 48 hours in an air-bath at a 
temperature similar to that to which it will be exposed in practice, 
and the residual oil weighed. Gill heats the oil for 8 hours, and 
regards a loss of over 4% as sufficient to condemn the oil. 

The drying character of an oil may be indicated by the te.st last 
described, the increase in the weight of different samples when exposed 
under the same conditions being a measure of their tendency to oxi¬ 
dise, providing they do not lose volatile constituents. As they jirob- 
ably will lose such constituents this test is of little value, and the 
oxygen-absorption test, described below, must be used. The method 
of making the test may be varied. “Gumming,” or tendency to 
dry, if existing to any notable extent, renders an oil unfit for use as a 
lubricator. The hydrocarbon and terrestrial animal oils are prac¬ 
tically free from drying tendencies; but “fish” oils are less perfect in 
this respect, with the exception of sperm and bottlenose oils, which 
have peculiarities which distinguish them from all others (see Vol. 2, 
page 240). The vegetable oils differ greatly in their drying prop¬ 
erties, but even the so-called non-drying oils, like rape and olive 
(see Vol. 2), are not wholly free from a tendency to thicken. An 
admixture of hydrocarbon oil notably reduces the tendency of a 
vegetable oil to thicken, and correspondingly diminishes its liability to 
generate sufficient heat to cause spontaneous combustion. On the 
other hand, the presence of resin causes a notable increase in the 
gumming tendency of an oil. 

For determining the gumming quality of lubricating oils, A. Bach 
(Chem. Zeit., 1889, 13, 905) uses the following method, slightly 
modified from that of Fresenius: 

The oil is heated for 10 hours with oxygen in a sealed tube (about 
100 to 125 c.c. capacity) in an air-bath; the point of the tube is then 
broken under a measured volume of water, and from the difference in 
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volume the absorption is calculated. The presence of excess of 
oxygen after the completion of the experiment should be proved with 
a glowing splinter of wood. The following absorptions were obtained, 
1 grm. of oil being taken in each case: 



lOxygen absorbed 

Mineral oils 

1 0 I 10 0 7 

Mineral oils (0.865) 

4 8 

Lubrjeating grease 

i 21 8 

Cod oil (0 963).. 

76 i 

Rosin oil 

I8I 0 

Olive oil 

144 0 

Rape Oil 

' 166 0 

Collonseed oil . 

III 0 

Mine^'a! oil (o 865) with 10% cod oil 

9 4 

Oleo-nunhtha with cod oil 

8 6 


Rosin oil or vegetable oils in admixture with mineral oils can thus 
be detected on account of the low oxygen absorption of the latter. 
Further, the oil has only a slight or no acid reaction in the case qf 
mineral oil, and a strongly acid reaction in that of rosin oil. 

The free acid of an oil and its tendency to act on metals are charac¬ 
ters which are closely related. A perfectly neutral oil has no action on 
metals at ordinary temperatures, and experiment shows that the corro¬ 
sive action increases in direct proportion with the quantity of free acid 
present (Vol. 2, page 9). 

Many cases of so-called “clogging” or “gumming” of oils, com¬ 
monly attributed to oxidation, are really due to the action of the free 
acids on the metal bearings of the machinery, with consequent pro¬ 
duction of soaps. The corrosion of bearings by oils has not received 
the attention it deserves, as the wear and tear of the metal and the 
thickening of the oil have been attributed to other causes. Liquid oils 
appear to corrode metals very evenly, so that the effect is not readily 
observed, but with solid fats it is very different. 

Although when freshly manufactured an oil may be free from any 
trace of acid, it is not unlikely to acquire a very sensible acidity in 
time. This is true of many animal and vegetable oils, which have 
a tendency to become acid by keeping, through a partial splitting up of 
the fats into glycerol and free fatty acids. Hydrocarbons are free 
from this tendency, but it must be remembered that a hydrocarbon 
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which has been overrefincd by means of sulphuric acid may dc\elop 
serious aiidily by keeping or by exposure to heat. 

I'hc pre.sence or formation of free a( id in an oil being the (hief if not 
the only cause of its tendency to act on metals, the results jiublished liy 
various observers, showing the amounts of iron and (ojiper dissolved 
in equal times by ditTerent oils, have no interest or meaning apart from 
the ]}arlicular samples of oils examined, the action on the metals 
being simply a function of the free a( id the oils happened to contain. 

Although at the lime of using, an oil may be w holly free from add 
reac tion, it may, if of animal or vegetable origin, readily become ai id, 
an<l hence (orrode the metallic surfaies it is employed to luln'icate. 
'This is notably the case when the oil is exposed to the action of high- 
pressure steam, as under sm h conditions all the fatly oils suffer de- 
composition more or le.ss readily, with formation of free fatly acids and 
glycerol. 

'The free fatty acids formed by the hydrolysis of the oil readily act 
on the metal of the < ylinder and produce an iron soap wlii< h clogs up 
the ma( hinery in a \ery troublesome manner. It is a t urious fact that 
the soaps of iron and other of the heavy metal.s (espei ially the oleates) 
are soluble in hydrocarbons, though insoluble in water, the reverse 
being the case w ith the .soaps of the alkali metals. As a consequence of 
this the iron soap produced in engine cylinders lubricated with tallow, 
castoi oil, or other fatty oiks, becomes dissolved out whenever a change 
is made to a mineral lubricating oil. This fact is well known to en¬ 
gineers, but it has often been wrongly allribiited to an abundant |)ro- 
duclion of “gummy matter” by the mineral oil itself. 

In some cases it is found difiicult to obtain mineral oil having a 
.sunicicntly high viscosity at the temperature at which it is intended 
to be employed, and an addition of castor oil is eonseciucnlly made. 
'There then arises the practical inconvenieiuc that mineral and cas¬ 
tor oil are mutually soluble only to a very limited extent, but by ad¬ 
dition of some other oil, .such as tallow' oil, perfect union can be effected, 
'riie “blown oils” now extensively manufactured as .substitutes for 
castor oil arc readily miscible w ith mineral oil. 

A mixture of mineral oil with fatty oil, when used in an engine 
cylinder, appears to exert a less corrosive action on metals than might 
be anticipated from the proportion of fatty oil in the mixture, the 
mineral oil appearing to prevent the decomposing action of the steam 
on the fatty oil, 

Voi- lit -—It 
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It is evident from the foregoing considerations that, in making an 
examination of a lubricating oil, its tendency to act on metals should be 
tested as far as possible under the circumstances and at the tempera¬ 
ture of its use in practice. Thus, not only should the nature and pro¬ 
portion of free acid present in the original oil be ascertained, as described 
in Vol. 2, page 9, but in some cases this determination should be sup¬ 
plemented by a titration of the oil after it has been ex|)osed to a high 
temperature in contact with water. 50 grm. of the oil and an equal 
measure of water should be heated in a closed bottle immersed in 
boiling water. The contents are frequently agitated, and after 6 or 
8 hours the bottle is ojjened and the oil and water are separated. 
They are then titrated separately with decinormal alkali, first using 
methyl-orange as indicator to show the presence of mineral acid 
(sulphuric) and then phenolphthalein to show the presence of other 
acids. The acidity of the aqueous licjuid will generally be due to free 
sulphuric acid, produced by the decomposition of sulphonates in the 
original oil, and if found in notable quantity, proves the oil to be of an 
objectionable character. The acidity of the oily stratum and that in¬ 
dicated with phenolphthalein in the aqueous layer will rcqiresent the 
fatty acids formed by the action of the water, plus the fatty acids 
previously present, which latter can be ascertained by titrating the 
original oil. In the case of cylinder oils, it may sometimes be desirable 
to heat the oil and water in a sealed lube contained in a bath of boiling 
saturated solution of calcium chloride, which will give a temperature 
corresponding to an internal pressure of 10 atmospheres, or aliout 150 
pounds per square in., but in most cases a tem[)erature of 100° will 
suffice. 

Useful results can be obtained by cxjiosing to the air sam]}les of 
lubricating oil in flat porcelain dishes. Bronze coins or coils of copper 
or iron wire are partially immersed in the oils. When copper is em¬ 
ployed, in the course of a day or 2 many samples of oil accpiire a 
bright green colour from dissolved cojiper oleate, but in other cases 
the extent of the action is much disguised by the brown colour of the 
oil. If the oil be transferred to a separator and shaken with ether 
and dilute sulphuric acid, the dissolved metals pass into the acid 
liquid. On separating this from the ethereal layer and adding excess 
of ammonium hydroxide, the depth of the blue colouration produced 
is a fairly accurate measure of the action of the oil on the cop|)er. If 
Iron wire has been emjdoyed, the depth of the red colouration pro- 
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duced by adding a thiocyanate instead of ammonium hydroxide, will 
serve to indicate the extent of the action. The method, which is 
due to Archbutt, is capable of being applied quantitatively, and gives 
useful comparative results when employed under constant conditions. 

In some cases useful results are obtainable by exjiosing oils in con¬ 
tact with metals at an elevated temperature, and then ascertaining the 
extent of the action as just described. 

W. Fox {Analyst, 1883, 8, 116) con.siders that the value of a non¬ 
mineral lubricating oil is inversely as its tendency to ab.sorb oxygen 
when heated to 100° in contact with a metal, such as finely divided 
lead. His figures .show, however, that the drying tendency of the oil 
employed is the chief factor concerned, though the amount of o.xygen 
absorbed is not an accurate criterion of this property. 

Mineral matters can be detected in the residue left on igniting the 
oil. Free alkali can be estimated by titrating the oil in pre.sence of 
alcohol with standard acid and jihenoliihthalein, and that existing as 
soap by using methyl-orange as an indicator. Aluminum palmitale 
and okatc are now added to mineral oils to increase viscosity. Various 
soaps, especially tho.se of aluminum, are added to lubricants to in- 
crea.se the viscosity. A mixture of mineral oil with about 10% of 
aluminum soa]) is sold largely under the misleading name “gelatin.” 

For the detection of these Schweitzer and Lungwitz (J.Soc. Chan, 
hid., .8^4, 13, 1178) have devised the following test: About 0.5 c.c. of 
the sample are dis.solved in 5 c.c. of iietroleum S|)irit (boiling below 
75 °)> anhydrous ether or absolute alcohol, and mixed with i c.c. of a 
.saturated solution of meta|)hos])horic acid in absolute alcohol or 
anhydrous ether. In the jcresence of jxftassium, sexlium magnesium, 
or aluminum a [irecipitatc is formed. The reactiem dc|)cncls on the 
fact that, while metaphosphoric acid is .soluble in absolute alcohol or 
ether, most of its salts arc in.soluble. The retigent may be prejiared 
by shaking the powdered metaphosphoric ac id with absolute alcohol, 
allowing the mi.xture to stand until clear, and pouring off the solution. 
It must be ke|)t tightly stoppered. 

C alcium olcate is not infrecpiently added to, or formed in, mineral 
lubricating oils. (.Sec Lubricating Greases.) 

MINERAL LUBRICATING OIL. 

The jjroducts classed under this title are obtained chiefly from two 
sources, namely, the less volatile fluid portions of petroleum and the 
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less \<ilalilc lluid portions of the oil produced by the distillation of 
l>iluniiiious shale. In the case of petroleum the lubriialing oil has not 
always undergone distillation, but is obtained from the residues by 
treatment with charcoal and other purifying agents. Siuh oils, often 
called “natural oils,” or “reducetl oils,” are [)referable as lubricants 
to those which have undergone tlistillation. 

The lubricating oil obt.lined from either Ameritan petroleum or 
shale has essentially the same chemiial com[)osition. It (onsists 
largely of the higher olefines, with, in the case of the shale product, 
small amounts of iiolymensed aietylenes, and jiossibly also terpencs. 
Small ))roportions of solid paraflines arc often pre.sent in solution, 
but higher members of the scries jiediliar to Caucasian petroleum 
(p. t2) arc j)robably jirescnt in large amount. 

Mnior.il lubricating oils range in colour from [lalc yellow through 
all shades of red, brown, green, and blue, to black. The better 
(jualities have very little taste and no marked odour, either at the 
ordinary temi>erature or when heated and are more or less bright in 
colour. 

Mineral lubricating oils have sp. gr. ranging from 0.H50 to o g2s, the 
most usual figures being between o.S.Ho and oqio An oil of sp gr. 
0.940 has lieon jirepared from Brazilian petroleum, d'hey are not 
optically active, but usually exhibit a strongly marked lilue or green 
fluorescence, a characteristic in their detection. 

The fluorescence or “bloom” of mineral lubricating oil may some¬ 
times be de.stroyed !)y exposure to light, but more rajiidly and lertamly 
by subjecting it to a jirocess of limited oxidation by treatment willi 
nitric acid, d'urmeric, o:-nitrona]ihthalcne, and picric acid also 
obscure the lluoresccncc. Dinitrotoluene is much use<i in the ])ro- 
portion of 4 pounds to the ton of oil. 'I'here are, however, varieties 
of mineral lubricating oil wholly non-lluorescent, and in which the 
proiKTty cannot be developed by any known treatment. 

Mineral lubricating oil is not acted on by alkali, a fait on which 
is founded the j>rocess of detecting and estimating it when mi.xcd with 
fat oils. (Sec ])age 10) 

When treated with bromine, mineral lubriiating oils absorb a j)ro- 
portion of bromine which is of some value in forming an opinion as to 
the origin and con.stitution of the oil. (See j)age 9^.) 

An P'nglish patent has lieen granted for a mixture of soup, turpen¬ 
tine, and mineral oil of high b. p. It is claimed that by this means a 
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muth larger proportion of ])arafiin oil can l)c added to soap than when 
turpentine is not used. 

EXAMINATION OF MINERAL LUBRICATING OILS. 

In determining the general character of hydrocarbon lul)ri( ating 
oils, as also their suitability for si)ecial purposes, the ])ropcrties to be 
taken into account are the same as those which are im|)ortanl in the 
case of lubricating oils of animal or vegetable origin, but the follow ing 
iidditional characters may 1)C noted: 

Colour is of little importance except for the line kinds of oil. For 
choosing the best engine and cylinder oils it plays a very important 
part as it aids one in determining the nature of the stock from which 
they are made. It is well nigh im))ossible to bring Russian or Texas 
“reducenT’ oils by any proi ess of filtering or acid treatment to the clear 
bright reddish colour, easily obtained in oils made from certain 
varieties of Pennsylvania crude, such as Franklin or 'Fiona. A well- 
marked lluorescence i.s an onlinary charac teristic of mineral oils, Init 
is in no resjiect a test of (|uality. Turbidity may be due to water in 
suspension, in which case the oil usually froths on heating, or it may 
be c.iused by the presence of .solid hydrocarbons which dissolve on 
warming the oil. Other solid mailers may be sejiarated by diluting 
the oil with ether or petroleum spirit, filtering, washing the residue w itii 
ethei, drying it gently, and weighing. 

The odour should be very slight, even on warming. A marked <xl(nir 
indicates an im|)crfcclly relined oil, or the presence of objei lionable 
volatile c'ompounds which will lower the Hash point of the oil and in¬ 
crease its wa.stc in use. 

The sp. gr. may vary within wide limits. As a rule, the greater the 
sp. gr. of an oil, the high(*r will be its flash-point and viscosity, but 
there are many exccjitions. laibricating oils from Russian petro¬ 
leum have a higher vFc'osity than the products of similar density from 
American petroleum and shale oil. In the case of oils comjdetcly 
fluid at the ordinary tem[)craturc, the sp. gr. may be determined by 
any of the u.sual methods. The density of the thicker and semi-solid 
oils is best ascertained by filling a sp. gr. bottle to the brim with the 
warm oil. When it has cooled to a temperature of 15 5'=*, the stop¬ 
per is inserted, and worked to and fro until it is forced home, the excess 
of oil gradually escaping through the perforation in the stojiper, when 
the bottle may be wiped and weighed. 
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The Westphal balance is also much used for lubricating oils; another 
method is that of diluting alcohol until the oil neither sinks nor swims, 
and then determining the sp. gr. of the alcohol. For technical or 
refinery use, as with naphthas and kerosene, the hydrometer is chiefly 
used. 

Cold Test. —On exposure to cold the oil should assume the consis¬ 
tency of a jelly or ointment, and the temperature at which it under¬ 
goes this change should not be inconsistent with the conditions under 
which it is to be used. (See page 157 for methods of determining the 
cold test of lubricating oils.) The lubricating oil from Baku petroleum 
bears exposure to a very low temperature (—20° F. in some causes) 
without Ijccoming solidified or even depositing any paraffin. This 
peculiarity may be employed to distinguish Russian from American 
products. 

The flash-point of a lubricating oil should be fairly high. A 
low flash-point indicates the presence of volatile constituents which 
will produce an odour, cause waste, and may jiossibly be dan¬ 
gerous. .\ high flash-point is often rigidly insisted on in the case of 
oils to be used in cotton mills or engine cylinders. The flashing-points 
of the pale Scotch oils from shale range from 130" to 180“, and of 
the darker oils and grea.ses from 180° to 230“. These oils usually 
become viscous about 0°. The pale oils from .American petroleum 
manufactured by the Thomjison d: Bedford Company flash from 
166° to 230°, the sp. gr. ranging from o 885 to o 920. The black 
oils flash at temperatures ranging from 180“ to 204°, according as 
the m. ]). varies from —10° to —1°. 

The samd ])rocedure is carried out for lubricating oils as for kero¬ 
sene, slight differences exist in the forms of apparatus used. They 
are made to withstand high temperatures. 

In general of 2 oils of about the same sp. gr , the one with the 
highest fire test is the better as it indicates more homogeneous stock 
and with substantially the same fire test the lighter oil is the better 
for the same reason. 

These tests are not only designed to indicate the relative losses 
sustained by different oils on being used at high temperatures, but 
taken with the sp. gr. they throw some light on the grade of crude from 
which the lubricating oils are made. 

The flash-point of lubricating oils is best observed by the Abel 
apparatus, but tbc water-bath must be removed and the interme- 
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diate air-bath filled with olive oil or melted iiaraffm wax. The appa¬ 
ratus is then heated on a sand-bath, and the llash-])oint of the oil 
observed in the usual way. The New York State tester is also used. 
Some operators use the open test. In fact, a porcelain crucilile fixed 
in a sand-bath frequently serves the purpose of a tester very well, 
especially for cylinder oils. 

In Europe the Pensky and the Pensky-Martens instruments are 
most used for determininj; the Hash test of luliricatin;; oils. These 
are closed testers and modifications of the Aliel a|)paratus. 

In the United States the open tester is almost universally u.scd. 
The glass cup in which the oil is held is heated by radiation from a 
metal vessel into which the cup rests. 

The Pensky high tem|)eraturc instrument consists of a metallic 
oil cup, fitted with a .stirrer, with a llcxilile handle and 2 ther- 
mometer.s, one with the bull) in the oil and the other in the vapour. A 
•small llame is pa.ssed over the opening in the top until a Hash takes 
place. If the 2 thermometers do not indicate the same tempera¬ 
tures, the mean is taken. 

The Pensky-Martens Tester.—Redwood describes this apparatus 
.as follows: The cover of the oil cup con.sists of 2 parts, viz., the 
portion joined to the rim, and an upper portion whith revolves through 
a small arc. In each ]iortion there arc 3 orifices, the central one 
being t vice the area of the 2 lateral ones. These orifices may be 
made to coincide or the o|)cnings may be completely closed, according 
to the relative positions of the 2 jiortions of the cover. The lower 
part of the cover is fitted with a vertical rod serving as a support to a 
tube. This tube can be rotated upon the rod by turning the non¬ 
conducting milled head at the upper end, and the action com[)rcsscs a 
sjiring. At the lower end the tube is ])rovided with an arm, which, 
by the action of the spring, is held against a vertical stud. A pin pro¬ 
jecting downward from the arm engages with a slot in the revolving 
portion of the cover, and on turning the milled head the o|K‘nings in 
the upper portion of the cover arc brought over those in the lower 
portion. At the same time, a Hange projecting from the edge of the 
revolving portion of the cover comes into contact with the oscillating 
test-jet, and this is depressed, so that at the same moment when the 
central openings coincide, the te.st-flame is brought to the orifice. On 
releasing the pressure requisite to turn the milled head, the openings 
in the cover arc again closed by the action of the spring, and the test- 
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jet is brought ];ack to the hori/ionlal ])ositioii l^y the weight at the 
opposite end. This weight is attached to a stem forming a screw- 
valvc, by means of w’hicli the size of the test llame can be adjusted. 
The gas is supplied through a lateral tube forming one of the sup])orls 
on which the jet oscillates, the other su])])ort consists of a small stud. 
In the lower part of the cover of thccu{) there is a s<)( ket for a thermom¬ 
eter, and in the centre of the cover, there is a tube through which 
the stem of the stirrer j)asscs. This stirrer is ])rovided with a pair of 
arms working in the oil, and a smaller pair in the vapour-space about 
the oil. It is revolved by means of a (Ic.xible wire stem. The oil-cup 
is furnished with a pair of hooks for convenience in removing it from 
the bath, when hot, bv means of the forked holdershow'n. 'J'he heating 
vessel consists oi a cast-iron air-bath with an annular chamber e.xjiosed 
to the llame, and a brass jac ket, which serves to chca k radiation. The 
jacket is separated from the iron casting by a considerable spare at 
the sides and by a distance of a quarter of an iiu h at the top. 'Phe oil- 
cup rests ujx)!! the jacket, and therefore does not come into contact 
with the cast-iron. Beneath the bath there is a disc of wire gauze 
which is fitted to a sw inging arm, so that it may be turned aside, and 
the llame of a Bunsen burner allowed to imj)inge iq)on the bath, when 
a high temperature is required. 

The temperature of the oil should rise at the rate of about io° F. 
per minute. In employing this, or any other form of close-test instru¬ 
ment in the testing of lubricating oils, it is inqiortant that the samples 
should be free from water, as the presence of a<|ucous \apour in the 
uj^per part of the cup prevents the occ urrence of the Hash 

If the cover of the oil cup be removed, the apparatus may be em- 
ployed as an open cup for determining the llashing- or igniting-point, 
a gas llame not more than i/t m. in diameter being used to produce 
the ignition. 

Residue on Ignition. —On ignition, a mineral lubricating oil should 
leave no inorganic residue, or merely an insignificant trace (less than 
O 05',;). 

Miscellaneous Tests.- -The oil .should he uHilated in a test-tuhe 
with an equal volume of boiling water, and the tube then l<e|>t in the 
water-oven until separation oeiurs. The formation of a granular 
white layer at the junction of the two li(|ui(ls inditates the jircscnce of 
retire. If the liquid assume a milky-white ajqtearance, the oil has been 
insufficiently washed after the final treatment with soda. Alkali is 
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often j)urposcly left in an oil with the view of increasing its “body” or 
viscosity. This is clTetled by blowing air through the imperfectly 
washed oil. As the moisture is got rid of, the oil takes uj) the soda, 
while remaining j)erfectly transparent. Such oil is very prone to 
oxidise, and becomes turbid on exposure to air from absor))iion of 
moisUirc. It is also liable to change in colour. If a mineral oil be 
boiled in a large exc'oss of water for 3 or 4 hours, the oil w ill be practi¬ 
cally unaltered in colour if of first-rate (juality. 

If the oil be agitated with an ecpial volume of sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion of 1.36 sj). gr., and the tube kept at about 55'' until the liipiicK have 
.separated, a jirecipitation of tarry matter indicates that the oil has 
j)reviously been insulliciently treated with soda, and hence is lial)le to 
deteriorate in colour. A first-rate oil gi\es no trace of tarry matter 
when submitted to this test. The formation of a white emulsion with 
the alkali is due to an admixture of some /<7//v oilyjatty add, or rc'^in. 
A diminulion in the bulk of the oil indicates the presence of phenoloid 
'^nhstames, which may be estimated by a cjuaiUitatlve ai)plication of 
the test. 

Fatty oils may be detected and estimated with considerable accuracy 
by saponifying the oil and removing the mineral oil from the a(|ueous 
solution of the soap with ether. In the ordinary course of procedure, 
however, in very many cases troublesome emulsions are met w ith 'I'hc 
“Rev .-“r” of this .section has recently published a method, however, 
whic h c/' viate.s the dilliculty {Jour. Jud. and iing. Chan., 1909, l, 479). 

Saponify in a flask in the usual way wdth alc'oholic potassium or sodium 
hydroxide or sodiumor ))otassium alcoholate, aifrl w hen the saponifica¬ 
tion is complete eva])orate about half the ale ohol unless the soap formed 
separates on cooling, in which case more alcohol should be added until it 
dissolves. If a shc^rt glass tube is used as air condenser, by the time the 
contents of the llask have boiled sufl'ic iently about half the ale ohol will 
have gone off. .‘\dd rather more than an ecpial volume of ether, and 
transfer by w'ashing the contents of the llask into a sc]>aratory funnel. 
Now add water while slowly rotating the llask until after a separation 
of the layers no further turbidity occurs in the lower layer on adding 
more water. About 5 to 6 volumes of water are added in this way. 
Draw olT the lower layer to another funnel and add more water and 
.shake out with ether and separate, when both layers are clear. This 
extract may contain a little non-saponifiable oil and is added to the 
main body of the ether solution of non-saponifiablc oil after the first 
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ether layer containing the bulk of the non-saponifiable oil has been 
washed 2 or 3 times with water to remove alcohol that was dissolved in 
the ether. 

After washing free of soap and alcohol, this ether extract with the 
second ether extract is evaporated in a tared flask and weighed. The 
reviser has carried out this procedure for several months on the classes 
of oils mentioned above and has never had one troublesome emulsion. 
In most all cases there was practically no waiting necessary, as the 
layers separated i)erfectly in a few minutes. It does not matter how 
much free alkali is present. 

Acid Tests. —When 10 c.c. mineral lubricating oil are shaken with 
4C.C. of sulphuric acid of 1.73 sp. gr. at 15.5° for 2 minutes, it will remain 
unchanged or acquire simply a yellow tint it of good <|uality, but if the 
sample be imperfectly rclincd, or if coal-tar oil be present, more or less 
browning will ensue. On treatment with concentrated sul|)huri( acid, 
in the manner described in Vol. 2, jiage 58, lubricating oils from 
shale and petroleum at first develop a trilling degree of heat (3“ to 4°), 
though on continued stirring a very decided increase of temperature 
is sometimes observed. Rosin oil usually causes a rajiid rise of 18'’ 
to 22°, and with coal-tar oil the action is still more marked. Fatly oils 
rarely give a less rise than 40°. 

If 10 c.c. of the oil be mi.xed with an equal measure of fuming nitric 
acid of 1.45 sp. gr., but little rise of temperature will occur with good 
minend oil or shale lubricating oil, but great heat is produced by coal- 
tar oil. Rosin oil mixes quietly with the acid, and then suddenly 
evolves much heat. Methods for detecting adulteration with rosin oil 
are described under that head. 

Deblooming Agents. —As a general preliminary test, Holde (/. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1894, 13, 906) advises the following: The clear oil is 
boiled for from i to 2 minutes in a test-tube with about 3 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide. Oils containing 
nitro-compounds become blood-red or violet-red, and on warming the 
upper part of the tube where there are adhering drops of the alkaline 
solution, just above the main bulk of the licjuid, these drops become 
at once reddish-violet. Holde has never observed the latter reaction 
with any oils not containing nitro-derivatives, but some fatty oils will 
produce on long heating a yellowish-red or blood-red in the body 
of the liquid, although the usual colour is a merely brownish. 

For the detection of a-nitronaphthalene used as a deblooming 
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agent, N. Leonard (Chem. News, 68 (1893), 297) has devised the 
following method, depending upon the production of a-amidonaph- 
thalene, which has a characteristic disgusting odour, similar to that of 
a decayed tooth. 

A small quantity of the oil is gently warmed with zinc dust and 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the mixture shaken from time to time. 
If «-niIronaphthalenc be present, the odour of the amido-dcrivative 
will be noted. When the reduction is complete, the acid water is with¬ 
drawn by a separatory funnel. A portion of this licpiid, neutralised by 
ammonium hydroxide, will give, with ferric chloride, a blue preciijitatc, 
becoming purple. The remainder of the .solution may be rendered 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide and extracted with ether, the ether 
evaporated, the residue dissolved in a little alcohol, and to this solution 
a drop of a solution of sodium nitrite, acidilied with acetic acid, is 
added. .\ yellow is [iroduced, which is changed to crimson by hydro¬ 
chloric ac id. 

Mineral oils are sometimes compounded with caoutchouc. For 
the detection of this, Holdc (/. Soc. Chew, hid., 1891, 10, 390) 
advises the following: Ascertain the solubility by shaking i volume 
of the oil with 2 volumes of alcohol, benzene, or ether; ])recipitatc 
the caoutchouc by treating the oil with a mi.xture of 3 parts ether 
and t |)arts alcohol. The preciihtate is filtered out, washed, dried, 
and welched. 

'File best test of a hdcricating oil is a jiraclical test in a machine 
journal. .V number of machines have been constructed for this 
purpose. 

Thurston’s Tester.—This machine, the invention of I’rofcssor 
R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University, is widely known. The lubri¬ 
cant is placed on a journal, carried on the extremity of a shaft, 
sustained by journals, on a rigid stand. The driving is effected by 
means of a pulley to which a belt is connected. The shaft is driven 
at a speed corresponding with the work which the lubricant is to do, 
and has a counter at the end to indicate the number of revolutions. 
The journal, is grasped by bronze bearings, pressed together by a 
S])ring adjusted by a screw, and having its [iressure indicated on a 
scale by a pointer. A thermometer indicates the heat jiroduced during 
the test. The brasses and springs are carried by a weighted pendulum, 
so that the maximum friction of the dry smooth bearing will swing 
it into a horizontal position. The pendulum carries a pointer tra- 
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versing an arc which is so graduated that by dividing the reading by 
the pressure indicated by the pointer, the coefficient of friction, when 
the lubricant is placed on the bearing, may be found. 

The following methods for the c.xamination of heavy mineral oil 
have been formulated by the Scottish Mineral Oil Association (/. 
Soc. Chem. hid , 1891, 346); 

Flashing-point.—The oil cup and cover of the ordinary “Abel” 
flash-|)oint aiiparatus is to be emjiloyed. The cu|> is filled with oil 
in the usual manner, and the rate of heating is to be such that at least 
15 minutes arc taken in raising the temperature of the oil to 148 8°. 

In the event, however, of a dispute arising as to the correct flashing 
point of a heavy mineral oil, the question is to be decided by means 
of the “I’ensky-Martens” apparatus. 

Viscosity. —The “Redwood” viscometer is that which is to be 
employed in the determination of the viscosity of mineral oils. Ordi¬ 
nary results are to be e.xpressed—as the time, in seconds, which 50 c.c. 
of the oil take to How through the orifice at a temperature of 21.1°. 

Setting-point. —This is determined in the following manner; 
Into a test-tube having a diameter of about i 1/4 in. the oil to be 
tested is added to the depth of about 2 in., the tube is then immersed 
in a freezing mi.xture, the oil being slowly stirred with a thermometer 
until it has cooled down considerably below the temperature at which 
solid paraffin first appears; the tube is then removed from the freezing 
mi.xture, the oil constantly stirred with the thermometer, and the |)oint 
carefully watched at which the last trace of solid paraffin disappears. 
This operation is repeated with the same sample of oil, until 2 experi¬ 
ments give concordant results, the temperature so found being the 
setting-point. 

Special Characteristics of Lubricating Oils.— Holde (Unterstich. 
d. Mineralole und Fette) divides lubricating oils into the following 
classes: 

1. Spindle oils for textile machinery, under very light pressure, so 
mobile oils are required. Engler degree' at 20 ==5-12, Hash, Pensky 
160-200°. 

2. Ice machine—(ompressor oil-mobile. Engler degree at 20 — 5-7. 
Cold test under —20° lla.sh, Pensky i40°-i8o°. 

3. Light machine, motor and dynamo oil, moderately viscous. 
Engler degree 1.3-25, Hash, Pensky 170-220“. 

* The Engler deyrec for water is about <> times the viscosity of water in the Engler 
apparatus at 20". 
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4. Heavy machinery oils. Engler degree 25-45 (in special cases up 
to 60), flask, I’ensky 190-220°. 

'i'hc foregoing oils viewed in a test-tube are coloured brownish-yellow 
to brownish-red, a few of the most expensive ones of groups 1-5 are 
almost colourless. Compressor oils arc often arlilicially coloured violel- 
red. The cheaper kind of mac hinc oils .ire opapue. 

5. Dark railroad oils (summer oils). Engler degree at 20° 45-60, 
(winter oiks) 25-45, flash, J’ensky over 140°. Cold lest (summer oils) 
under —5, winter under —20°). 

6. Cyliniler oils highest boiling distillation |)roducts of syrupy 
to s.alve-like consistency, which at room temperature or several degrees 
above zero become thii k or solidify. Engler degree at 5o»-23-45. 
Su]>erheated steam cylinder oils often have Isngler degrees of 50-60 
at 50°. 

If these oils are cither distilled or filtered with fuller’s earth they are 
brownish-red and translucent, but if no! distilled or filtered are green- 
ish-blai k and o|)ai(uc. By reflected light the American oils are mostly 
grey-green, the Russian oils bluish, ’khe flash-points .are according 
to quality from 220 to 315°. The better ones are over 260°. 

Inner Friction.—Viscosimeters do not give results that are any¬ 
thing more than comparative. The figures given arc not in terms of 
any dynamic unit, such as those of cm., grm., second (c. g. s.) 
system Ubbelohde and others have contributed toward this end, 
and the formula of Tbbelohcle is given herewith. The absolute inner 
friction of the oil particles is measured by the fori'c neces.sary to pa.ss a 
layer of oil of 6 sq. cm. surface over a surface similar a distance of i cm. 
at a rate of i cm. per .second. For water at 20° this value called fe 
is 0,010164. 

Ordinarily the .specific viscosity of water is taken as i and oils com- 
liared therewith. 

The experimental determination of the exact .specific viscosity is 
carried out with capillary tubes which give somewhat truer values 
than a viscosimeter, .such as the Engler. 

The formula of Ubbelohde is x -S. 7 317. fc. 

Where x is the desired specific viscosity. 

.f is the S|). gr. of the oil at the temperature of the determination. 

je is the figure of Engler degrees of the oil. 

As this formula is based on Engler’s degrees which arc not much 
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used in the literature, reference usually being made to the viscosity of 
water at the same temperature and in the same instrument, the 
following is given: 

The formula for the calculation of the inner friction of an oil is 


H is the absolute inner friction, p the pressure in grm./sq. cm., r the 
radius of the outflow capillary, I its length in cm., v the volume flowing 
out in C.C., t the time of flowing in seconds. 

Acidity in lubricating oils may be due to free acid from compounded 
animal oil, sul])honic acids, due to imperfect refining, and traces of 
sulphuric acid. 

Free mineral acid may be di.stinguished by the u.se of methyl-orange 
as an indicator, but it is not likely to be found in a commercial lubricating 
oil as it sometimes is in kerosene as the unsaturated compounds found 
in large quantities in many lubricating oils would be changed into 
sulphonic acids. (See page i6o for free acid tests.) 

Rosin oil is detected in mineral oils by a method of Allen, which con¬ 
sists in dissolving a few dro|)s of the oil in question in i c.c. of carbon 
disulphide solution of stannic bromide containing an exce.ss of bromine. 

According to Redwood, Prof. Finkener recommends the u.se of a 
mixture of i volume of chloroform and lo volumes of alcohol of 0.818 
sp. gr. for .separating rosin oil from mineral oils. 10 volumes of this 
mixture (at 23°) will dissolve i volume of rosin oil from admixture with 
mineral oils w ithout taking uj) any appreciable quantity of mineral oil. 

.\ method for the cpiantitative estimation of rosin oil in mineral oils 
is given by P. ('. M. Ilhiney (J. A mer. Cl/cm. Soc., 1894, 16, 385-8) and 
based on the jcrinciple that the at tion of nitric acid on rosin oil converts 
it into a brittle red resin and does not act on petroleum hydrocarbons. 
This resin is not dissolved by petroleum ether, w’hic h removes petroleum 
products. The details of the method arc as follows: 

50 c.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2) is brought to boiling in a flask of 
700 c.c. capacity. The flame is then removed and about 5 grm. of 
oil (noting exact weight) is then dropped in. The flask is then heated 
for 15 or 20 minutes on the water-bath and then 400 c.c. of water 
added. When cold the contents of the flask is treated with petroleum 
ether which dissolves all mineral oils and leaves the altered rosin oil. 
The difference in weight between the mineral oil recovered and the oil 
taken, gives the amount of rosin oil in the sample. 
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LUBRICATING GREASES. 

The-tests under this heading are according to Gillette ( 7 . Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., 1909, i, 351). 

In the analysis of a grease, the following points may be covered; 

Consistency. 

M. p. 

Flash-point. 

Content of free acid. 

Amount and nature of soap. 

.Ash, not alkali, from soap, nature and amount. 

Mineral filler, as graphite, talc, etc., nature and amount. 

Content of unsaponified, but saponifiable animal or vegetable fats 
or oils, nature and .amount. 

Content of unsajionifiable mineral or hydrocarbon oil, n.afure and 
:imount. 

Content of water. 

I'he methods used in the analysis of the grease are as follows: 

Note first the odour and colour, d'hese m.ay give tlues of the |)rob- 
a!)lc composition, and wall show if the grease is perfumed with nitro- 
benzol or any other similar substance. Note the behaviour on melting. 
The grea.se should melt to a clear homogeneous fluid. The oil should 
not melt away from the soa|>, since in such a case after being in the 
feed cup some time, the grea.se may change in com[)osition the oil run¬ 
ning oil the bearing and the soap staying behind. 

The m. ]>. is the most important single determination, as will be 
seen in the discussion of the friction tests. 

Ubbelohde' gives a method for greases melting below 100”. 
Gillette found the most satisfaetory method to be the use of an open 
tube of 0..1 cm. internal diameter, and .about 8 cm. long. This is 
.stuck into the grease .so that a plug of grease i cm. long is left in the 
glass tube. The tube is then attached by a rubber band to a ther¬ 
mometer so that the plug is beside the bulb. The thermometer with 
the tube attached is then immersed into a beaker of water so that the 
bottom of the plug is 5 cm. below the surface. The water is then 
heated at the rate of 3 to 4“ per minute. When the m. p. is reached, 
the plug, which is under a jircssure of 5 cm. of water, slides upward in 
the tube. Checks can be obtained to 0.5°. 


Iloldc, “UntcrsuchutiR dcr Mincralolc und I'ctte,” Horlin, lyos. p 209. 
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The effects of varying the different conditions of this test have been 
investigated liy (iillette. 

The consisteniy at 20° was determined l>y a I.ogler consistom- 
etcr which consists of a pointe<l glass rod, bearing a jiun for weights, 
and sup|)orted by a spiral spring.' 

The grease was maintained at 200 for about an hour, and the total 
weight determined which was required to sink the rod into the grease 
e.xactly i cm. 'I’he spring was of such strength that it took 20 grm. to 
depress the rod i cm. in air, and this 20 grm. was subtracted from the 
total weight required, to give the consistency number. This v.aried 
in different commercial greases from 200 grm. to 4 grm. Readings 
could he (hocked to within 5% of their value. The instrument gave 
a consistency number for the i)asty mass consisting of 50' stearic and 
50'[, oleic acids, of 75-80 grm. .\11 the weights must be on the ])an 
before it is released, as the penetration is less if the weights arc added 
while the rod is falling. The measurement of the consistency is a 
well-recognised |)art of the examination of a lubricating grease," 
yet it has no direct bearing on the lubricating power. Its value lies 
chielly in showing what sort of grease cup should be used for that 
particular grease, whether gravity, compression, etc. 

The flash-point is taken in a 50 c.c. porcelain crucible filled with 
the grease, into which is stuck a bulb of a thermometer. The crucible 
is heated at 5° per minute on a sand-bath, and the flash determined 
by noting the temperature at which 3 mm. gas flame passed over the 
crucible at 2° intervals causes a flash to pass over the surface. The 
chief value of this determination is to give some idea of the grade of 
mineral oil used in compounding the grca.se. 

The content of free acid is obtained by dissolving or disintegrating, 
if not completely soluble, 2 82 grm. of the grease in a neutral mixture 
of alcohol and ether containing phenolphthalein. The grea.se is then 
titrated with N/io KOH to pinkness, each c.c. of alkali used equalling 
I'/l of free acid, calculated as oleic. Most commercial greases run 
almost neutral, o 5% being high, though as high as 6% has been 
found, (frea.ses that contain unsaiionified palm oil are especially likely 
to show free acid. The imjcortance of neutrality is very great, because 
of the corrosion of the bearings by free acid. 

* Chem Zig , 1884, 8. i6«;7; CAicm Ctrbl . 1884, 15, 734 Benedict and Lcwkowitsch 
"Glib. Fats and Waxes. i8y<;. Ed . p 74 

’ Benedict and Lcwkowitsch, Loc. cm Archbult and Deeley, "Lubrication and Lubri¬ 
cants,” 2d Ed . p 162. 
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The cstimution of the soup content niuy l)e made in several 
ways. The liases may be thrown as oxalates from a turpcnlinc- 
lienzene-alcohol .solution by oxalic acid, afterthemethodofConradson,' 
and the soa]) content figured from the amount of base found. The 
soaps may be determined by Holde’s method of decomposing the 
soaps by mineral acid, washing out the mineral acid, and titrating the 
fatty acids thus freed, and from the titration figuring the amount of 
.soap. 

The simple-st and shortest method, however, in pradically every 
c.ase, is to ash the grease, titrate the Na/'O,, or Cat) in the 

ash with acid, and talculale the .soap content from the titration, i c.c. 
of N/a acid being equivalent to 

o itii2 grni. |iotassium stearate. 

0.1535 grm. sodium stearate. 

o 1520 grm. calcium stearate. 

If the I.icbcrmann-Storch rosin test shows the soap to be partly 
rosin soap and rosin oil is absent, this will give low iigure.s, owing to 
the higher combining weight of abielic than that of stearic or oleic 
acids. In .such a case, if c.xlremc accuracy is rei|uired, the fatty .acids 
of the soaps may be freed, and rosin estimated by TwitchclFs method. 
Ordinarily this would not be rcc|uired. 

In the case of greases made with sodium or potassium .soaps, the 
soap may be directly determined after extraction in a .Soxhlet of the 
unsaponified and unsaponiliable fats with ether, by extraction of the 
residue from the ether extraction, with alcohol. With lime soa|)S 
this fails, owing to the large solubility of calcium .soap in all solvents 
for fats, as well as its insolubility in alcohol. It would greatly sim¬ 
plify the analysis of greases containing calcium soap if some solvent 
could be found that would extract fats and oils without extracting any 
of the lime soap, in the same way that ether m.ay be used to separate 
the fats and oil from the soap in a .soda soiap grease. In attempting to 
make an ether extract of a lime soap grease, we have re|)eatedly found 
from 1/4 to 1/3 the total lime in the ether extract, owing to the 
solubility of calcium soaj). 

(lasolcne extracts nearly as much. Numerous exjreriments have 
been made with other solvents and mixtures of .solvents, but no satis¬ 
factory one has been found. Ethyl acetate at room temperature dis- 

^/our Amer Chem Soc . 36, 6, 705. 

V'OL III. “I 2 
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solves but little of the calcium soap, and the extract will give a fair 
qualitative idea of the nature of the oil used in compounding the 
grease. 

If the grease is made up with a lead soap, the lead may he deter¬ 
mined by decomposing the grease by boiling with a mixture of sul¬ 
phuric and nitric acids, after the Neumann acid ashing method, and 
weighing the lead sulphate. 

The nature of the base used in the soap may be determined by the 
usual methods, or more quickly and delicately by mirrochemical 
methods. A small amount is ignited on a porcelain crucible cover, 
the ash dis.solved in dilute HCl and 3 dro|)S of the solution put on a 
microscope slide. To the first drop is added a small drop of dilute 
HjSOj, and to the second a small drop of 11 , 1 ’tClr,. The third 
is evaporated to dryness over a micro-burner, and a drop of 
concentrated solution of uranium acetate, slightly acidified with 
acetic acid, is added. The 3 drops are then examined under the 
microscope. The first will show the characteristic sheaf-like grou])S 
of gy))sum crystals if lime is i)rescnt, or the fine white granular plates 
and rhombs of PbbOj if lead is the base used. The second will show 
the yellow octahedra of KjPtCl, if ])Otassium is jjresent, while the 
third drop will show the tetrahedra of the double acetate of uranium 
and sodium, if we are dealing with a soda soa]).‘ 

The amount of ash other than alkalies from the soap may be deter¬ 
mined by the difference between the total ash and the alkali found by 
titration. (Ireases contain from zero to sometimes 1% of adventi¬ 
tious dirt, iron and aluminum oxides, silica, etc. 

In the case of a grease containing graphite, talc, etc., the mineral 
filler may be estimated directly after extraction with ether and then 
with alcohol, if we arc dealing with an alkali soa|), or in any case, 
by weighing the ash insoluble in acid. In tbe case of graphite, care 
should be taken to ash to a low temperature to minimise the oxidation 
of the graphite. 

The unsaponified saponifiable matter, in the case of a grease made 
with an alkali soap, is best determined by saponification of the ether 
extract with alcoholic potash. The nature of the saponifiable may 
be found by evaporating off the alcohol after saponification, extrac¬ 
tion of the unsaponifiable with ether, freeing the fatty acids from the 

* For a full de.scnption of these extremely rlelicate and rapid microchemical methods 
which are so valuable but so little known, see Behrens, Microchcmische Analyse, or a senes 
01 articles by Chamotm/oMf. App Aftcroscopy, Vols 3. 4. 
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soap left behind, and taking the m. p., iodine number, and refractive 
index of the fatty acids, and thus identifying the fat from which the 
acids come. This is simple if only a single fat was used, but less so 
in a mixture. In most cases where a grease contains unsaponified 
saponifiable matter, it has been made by a partial saponification of 
the fat in que.stion, and so the original grease may be saponified directly 
and the total fatty acids examined. 

In a calcium soap grease, the soap may be decomposed by heating 
with a little dilute HCl, washing, saponifying the freed fatty acids 
with alcoholic soda, evaporating the alcohol and extracting the mix¬ 
ture of soda soap and unsaponifiable, which is now in the condition of a 
grease originally made with .soda soap, with ether. 'I'his gives us the 
unsaponifiable, and we may jiroceed with the examination of the fatty 
acids in the soap as above. The unsaponifiable ether extract will 
consist of mineral or hydrocarbon oil, and the sp. gr., Ilash-jioint, and 
refractive index will show us the nature of the mineral stock. In a 
rosin-oil grease we may treat the mixture of rosin oil and mineral oil 
by any of the usual methods for quantitative se[)aration or estimation, 
none of which, however, are very satisfactory. 

The estimation of water in lubricating greases is usually made either 
by the delightfully simple method of “determination liy diffcreni e” 
or by drying down to constant weight. Archbutt and Decley' advocate 
drying at 105“ to 110“ until frothing ceases. Wright’ drys at 105° till 
the weight is a|)proximately constant at half-hour intervals of weighing. 
Hurst’ drys at 220° F. to constant weight, (.'onradson’takes moisture 
by difference, but recognised the fact that some oil is volatile at 100°. 
Holde’ says: “ The old method of mixing a w eighed portion w ith alco¬ 
hol, heating till no more bubbles appear, cooling and weighing, only 
gives useful results in the absence of light volatile oils. More gen¬ 
eral is the application of the Marcusson .xylol method." By this 
method 6 greases gave from i to 6.3% water, the difference between 
checks on the same grease being o to 0.2'',' . By other methods the 
water content came from 0.3 to 2.2','(, too high.” 

' “Lubrication anil Lubnc<*nts,” p 

* '■ Analysis of Oils an<l Allied Substances.” p T04 

^ '' Lubricatiiia Oils, Fats and Greases,” p 281 

* Jour Amcr C'hcni Soc . 26, 6, 705, June. 1904 

*' ” Untcrsuchung tier Mineralolc un«l Fette,” 2d E«! , p 2n o u • 

“J Marcusson, 1904 “ BcstimmunK <ics Wasscr- nnd Saurcngchaltcs von Schmier- 

fetten," Milt K MalcrtalsprujmifisauU, 24. 4 ^ 1 . “ Von die Bestiminung iles \\ as'>er«chaltes 
von Oden, Fctten, Scifen, Harzen, u s w Mut K Mater., 2.5, 58. See <tKo HolTinan, Z 
an^ew them , 21, soff^’.Chcm Ahstr . 3, j, 158 (Jan 20, 1909). Sec page 141 fur licscnp- 
tion of method of distillation with na|>htha.. 
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.'\ttcntion was first drawn to this by a series of greases rather 
higli in water and content which were dried in the water-oven to an 
a])parent constancy of weight, but lacked several jier cent, of adding up 
to 100. On investigation it was decided that the water estimation 
was the weak point, and determinations were made by the .xylol 
method, when the analyses added up well. Further work showed that 
though in this case the moisture estimations by drying were too low, 
in general drying to constant weight gives high results, as claimed by 
Holde. 

To estimate the moisture in a lubric.ating grease, then, we first 
test it with anhydrous CuSOj if the grease is sufficiently light in colour. 
If water is present, or in the ca.se of a dark grease, lo grm. arc weighed 
out on a balanced filter-iiaper, put the grease and pajicr in a 300 c.i. 
Krlenmeyer llask and cover with .xylol. The .xylol should lie di.stilled 
from water and separated out from the water after clearing in a sejiara- 
tory funnel. The llask, connected with a dry condenser, is heated in a 
bath of cylinder oil, and the xylol and water slowly distilled off till the 
xylol comes over clear. The bulk of the water comes over with the 
first lo c.c. of distillate. The distillate may be caught in a burette 
filled with water up to the lowest graduation, best with a few drops of 
xylol added to give the same meniscus as we will read, or in a receiver 
made like a funnel, with a graduated stem closed at the bottom, ac¬ 
cording to the method of Dean,' and allowed to stand overnight, 
or until all milkiness had disappeared. A still better and more rapid 
method we find to be to catch the distillate in centrifuge tubes such as 
are used in urine analysis. The fine graduations allow of very ac¬ 
curate reading. Bulbs holding about 50 c.c. are blown on the tops of 
these tubes, and the modified tubes containing the xylol-water mixture 
whirled in a larger centrifuge than the one they were designed for. 
This obviates the necessity of waiting for the xylol to clear up. A 
complete moisture determination may be made in 45 minutes. 

Absolute accuracy in the determination of water in the technical 
examination of lubricating greases is doubtless not important, though 
Holde has recently shown' the great influence exerted by even 1% of 
water on the drop point and the emulsified condition of lime-soap 
greases. ICveryone who has driven off the water from a lime-soap 

• A. h. Dean, “The Estimation of Moisture in Creosote Wood ” Forest Service Circular, 

Jan , 1906 

* Holde, “ The Physical Condition of Solid Fats, and of Solutions of Calcium Soaps in 
Oil” f'ftrolcum, 4, (I), 14. Oct 7. 1908; Z. aMgcm Chem , 31, 21.58-44 (1908); C'Am., 
Absir . J, I. 12} (1909) 
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grease containing a few hundredths of a per cent, of water has noticed 
the change from a buttery ojiaque ma.ss to a gelatinous translucent one. 
Although not particularly important in the case of greases, the tact that 
the xylol method gives more accurate results than that of drying down 
is of importance in the analysis of other commercial products contain¬ 
ing water. 

13 commercial greases were analysed according to the methods 
given above, with the following results; 


TAHI.K X. 



Name 

Flash- 

Consistency. 

M 11.® 

Fei cent 

Percent other 


point “ 

grm , 3o“ 

soap 

thic keners 


Graphite 

lyi 

18 

gt 


lOf,' gr.iphite 


Slimmer motor 

lOo 


87 




Winter motor 

I7S 

7 

80 



K I 

Tyt 

34 

8s 

lO 



K 2 


Of) 




6 

Auto 

1>)0 

11 





'1 allow A» 

3 10 

j lio (esti¬ 
mated) 

53 


1 4 potash 
soap 

2 1/c potash 


Tallow XX' 

3«5 

3 00 

4g 








Soap 







to% para- 







tlin 


Leaf] rosin oil 

340 

7 

103 



10 

Lime rosin nil 

igil 

31 



y y% CaO 

^' 

Lime rosin oil 

iy8 

4 

7.S 


7 8% Cat) 
22 ^/c sodium 

I 

Soda grease 

115 




soaj) 

li 

Non-llmd oil 

310 

37 

70 

9 8 

13 i)% so¬ 
dium soap 

14 

L" 4 petrolatum 


0 




M 

Laid oil 


0 
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No 

Name 

Per cent 
IhU 

■ Per rent 
saponifiable 
oil 

1 Per cent 
j acids as 
oleic 

1 Per cent 

1 mineral 

1 oil 

, 

Graphite 

! Trace 


1 


3 

Summer motor 

0 05 

1 

Trace 


.3 

; Winter motor 


37* 

f) I 


4 

1 K I . 

0 2 

i 16 

0 


S 

K 2 .. 




fto 

6 

Auto. 

I 0 

1 20 

Trace 


7 

Tallow A* 1 



Q 


8 

i Tallow XX' ! 

Trace ! 

48 

1 0 

20 

9 

Lead rosin 


0 



10 

Lime rosin 1 

Tiace 




11 

Lime rosin 

20 0 

0 



1 3 

Soda gre.asc 

0 0 

0 

0 

78 ' 

I 3 

Non-fluid oil 1 

0 


0 


>4 

No 4 petrolatum . . j 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IS 

Lard oil 1 

1 

0 

too 

1 



Scented with nitrobenzol. 
Chiefly palm 
Oil of 34. 2 ® Be 
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TABLE X.—Continued. 


No. 

Name 

Maximum tem¬ 
perature of 
bearing above 
room tempera¬ 
ture, ° 

Coefficient of 
fnction at end 
of 3-hour run 

i 

Coefficient of 
friction, av¬ 
erage through¬ 
out 3-hour run 

1 

Graphite . 

53 

0.108 


3 

Summer motor 

39 



3 

Winter motor 

4a 

0.063 

0.063 

4 

K I 

38 

0 054 

0.057 

5 


39 

0 ©so 

0.054 

6 

1 Auto 


0.046 

0.046 


, Tallow A 

33 

©.<•13 


8 

i Tallow XX 

as 

0 018 

0.039 

9 

Lead ro.sin. 

40 

0 050 

0 067 

10 

Lime rosin 


0.017 

0.048 

11 

Lime rosm 

39 

0 . 03 ^ 


13 

Soda Rreasc 

17 

0.016 

0.019 


Non-lluid oil 


0.016 



No 4 petrolatum 

16 

0 018 


»5 1 

Lard oil 

7 

0 010 

0.011 


Friction tests were then made on these and on a petrolatum 
(Standard Oil, No. 4) and on a pure lard oil, as standards of 
reference. 

The testing machine was a small Thurston, fitted with a compres¬ 
sion grease cup, through which the grease was allowed to feed freely. 
The temperature was taken by a thermometer sunk in a small well, 
filled with oil in the upper brass. The Fahrenheit thermometer sup¬ 
plied with the instrument was not sufficiently delicate, and was re¬ 
placed by a small centigrade one. The temperature of the bearing and 
the arc at which the pendulum stood, from which the coefficient of 
friction is figured, were noted at intervals of i minute for the first hour, 
and at every 5 or 10 minutes thereafter. The temperature of the room 
was taken periodically, and the r.p.m. noted. 

The total pressure on the bearing in all cases was 240 pounds, equiva¬ 
lent to 60 pounds per square in. projected on the bearing. This 
was the highest pressure that could be obtained with the machine. 
It is probable that with a higher pressure the differences between the 
greases would be still more marked. 

The speed was kept constant at 310-320 r.p.m. by a shunt-wound 
motor. 

The general behaviour of a grease during the run was as follows: 
At first the coefficient of friction would be high, and the temperature 
would rise rapidly. In the case of a hard grease, as a rule, this would 
continue until the thermometer showed some certain temperature, 
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nearly up to the m. p. of the grease. The surface of the bearing 
probably did reach that temperature, although the thermometer did 
not register quite that temperature, as there was some chance for 
radiation. 

After the grease had apparently melted, and the bearing was then 
in the state of an oil-lubricated bearing, the coefficient of friction 
would momentarily fall off, sometimes to a very low figure, and the 
temperature would drop rapidly. Then the grease would seem to 
stiffen again, and the coefficient and temperature would immediately 
rise. The graphite grease shows this behaviour to the greatest 
extent. This would go on for perhaps an hour, when a condition of 
equilibrium would be established, and a fairly constant reading would 
be attained. Many of these momentary fluctuations are smoothed out 
of the curves by taking averages of 5- or lo-minute periods and plot¬ 
ting these. 

There is no direct proportionality between the results of the determi¬ 
nation of any one analytical constant and the lubricating power, 
though there seems to be an approximate relation between the m. p. 
and the friction reducing power, as would be expected. 

The relation, however, is not close enough to allow us to predict 
the lubricating value from the m. p. without taking the chemical com¬ 
position and the ])hysical constants into consideration. 

The graphite grease showed an unexpectedly low lubricating power, 
and would be best fitted for a gear grease. The rosin oil greases, 
which are usually considered to be very poor lubricants, showed high 
friction at first, but after the bearing had warmed up enough to soften 
them somewhat, they compared well with the more expensive greases. 
The high moisture content of most of these greases would seem to be 
no drawback, but rather an advantage in rendering them less sticky. 

VASELINE. 

Petroleum Jelly. Petrolatum. 

Vaseline consists of those portions of petroleum which are semi¬ 
solid or pasty at ordinary temijeratures. It is taken from petroleum 
or ozokerite stills after the greater part of the oil has volatilised. The 
crystallisable paraffin is more or less removed, and the residue purified 
without distillation, treatment with sulphuric acid and superheated 
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Steam and filtration through animal charroal being the usual methods 
employed. .\n English patent was taken out in 1847 by ('. B. 
Mansfield for a jirocess for dcodouri.sing or decolourising petroleum 
sediment by means of animal ehanoal. 

Vaseline is now e.xtensively used as a lubricant and to jiroteet iron 
and steel goods from ru.st. It has been much used as a valuable basis 
for ointments. It varies .somewhat in its physical characters according 
to its origin and quality. It is ordinarily a colourless or pale yellow, 
translucent, lluore.se ent semi-solid. The commoner kinds u.sed for 
lubricating have a dark greenish or brouni.sh colour. It is free from 
taste and smell. Under the microscope crystals are sometimes visible 
which become moreyiumerous on cooling. 

The commercial varieties may be clas.sed under 2 heads: (i) those 
which, like the products from .kmerican jietroleum, are obtained as a 
ready-lormed mi.xture of hydrocarbons of gelatinous consistence; 
and (2) those made by directly mi.ving solid p.iraffin of low m. ]). 
with heavy lubricating oil. The latter kind are less homogeneous 
and are liable to deposit crystals of paraffin on keeping, and hence 
are not so suited for the prejiaration of ointments as the .\merican 
article. 

Vaseline usually melts between 40° and 50°. ckt the b. p. 
of water, compared with water at 15 5°, the S|). gr. of vaseline 
ranges between 0.803 and 0.853, figures which present a striking 
contrast to thcase rcqirescnting the s|). gr. of icaraffin and ozokerite 
under the same circumstances (o 748 to o 757). It is insoluble in 
water. Cold alcohol of 98',dissolves a small amount; in hot alcohol 
it dissolves freely to a clear solution, from which it sejiarates in Hakes 
on cooling. 

Vaseline consists chielly of paraffins, the iso-forms from CjcH,., 
to being ap])arently most abundant. A notable jiroportion 

of olefines is also present. 

The following figures show the sp. gr. and bromine absorption 
of samples of vaseline and allied products examined in Allen’s 
laboratory. The density determinations at ()()° were made with a 
plummet and Westphal Inalance, and the bromine absorptions as 
in Vol. 2, jiage 26. 
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.Solid; at 

Melted, at 



• 5 5 " 


White pomade vaseline (Cho^icbrouyh Co ) 

0 Ss'- 

1 0 So^O 

Yellow vaseline (m.iker unknown) 


0 S70 

j 0 S|JO , 

Yellow vaseline (makerunknown) 

1 

0 

0X172 

White poinaile ozokenne (J C X’ ] 

FkM)' 

1 

0 Ki 10 

N'ellow poina<le ozokcrnic (J C & J 

Field) 

0 yoy 

0 SS 47 

WHnte uT.isin mixture 



0 X22X 

Fetroleiiin jolly ((IniKiley & Co ) 


0 S<iO ' 

0 X.121 

Vas*.'hne tallow 


0 KKj 

0 8<74 

Petrnlina (ninjjhamton Oil Co ) 



0 81 15 


Jiruniinc alis 


Hr a<; 
ilBr 


In warm ether American vaseline dissolves freely to a dear solution 
cxhihiting a strong hhte tliiores( ence, and the liquid remains clear or 
becomes at most only slightly turbid on cooling. German vaseline, 
on the contrary, is said to form a thii k solution and give a considerable 
dej)Osit on cooling. Russian vaseline is staled to dissolve completely 
in warm ether, and give a clear solution which becomes turbid on 
(ooling. 

Vaseline is readily soluble in chloroform, benzene, carbon disul¬ 
phide, and turpentine. From these and its ethereal solution alcohol 
precijbtates it. Vaseline is miscible in all jirojjorlions with fixed and 
volatile oils. With glycerol it forms an intimate mixture which sepa¬ 
rates into its constituents when warmed, the melted vaseline tloating 
on the glycerol, 'rreatment with water alsci removes the glycerol. 

Vaseline is neutral in reaction, and but little affected by chemical 
reagents. It is not sajionified or otherwise acted on by alkalies, and 
is unaffected by hydrochloric or dilute nitric acid. Boiling sulphuric 
ac id of 1.60 and boiling nitric acid of i 18 sp. gr. are said not to alter 
it; but fuming nitric acid colours it yellow ish-red and sulphuric acid 
of I 820 sp. gr. greyish-black, the acid itself accpiiring a yellowish- 
brow'n colour. Some samples blacken on treatment w iih cold concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, a reaction which indicates the presence of bodies 
other than jiaraflins. It does not oxidise or turn rancid on exposure 
to air. Vaseline intendc'd for ])harmaceutic use should be refined 
with the aid of acid. 

Good vaseline should be completely volatile when heated in ]»lati- 
num, without giving any smell of burning fat (acrolein) or rosin. 
When agitated wdth twice its measure of strong alcohol it should re¬ 
main practically undissolvcd. 'I'he sjn’ril should not acquire an acid 
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or alkaline reaction, and should not give any noticeable precipitate 
on dilution with water. When agitated with cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with i/g of its weight of water, vaseline gives no 
marked increase of temperature, and ought not to become very strongly 
coloured. When subjected to the saponification process employed 
for the determination of hydrocarbons in fixed oils, vaseline should 
yield to the ether an amount of unsaponifiable matter almost equal 
to the original weight of vaseline used for the experiment; while, on the 
other hand, the aqueous liquid separated from the ethereal layer 
should yield no notable precipitate on being acidified. 

The United States Pharmacopafia has introduced, under the titles 
“Petrolatum” and “Petrolatum Liquidum,” pre])arations equivalent 
to vaseline. They are defined as follows in the current (1900) issue: 

PETROLATUM. 

A mixture of hydrocarbons, chiefly of the methane series, obtained 
by distilling off the lighter and more volatile portions from petroleum, 
and purifying the residue. 

An unctuous mass of about the consistence of an ointment, varying 
in colour from yellowish to light amber, having not more than a slight 
fluorescence, even after being melted, transparent in thin layers, com¬ 
pletely amorphous; without odour or taste, but giving off, when heated, 
a faint petroleum-like odour. 

If a portion of petrolatum be liquefied and brought to a temperature 
of 6o» (140° F.), it should have a sp. gr. of from 0.820 to 0.850. 

Petrolatum is insoluble in water; scarcely .soluble in cold or hot 
alcohol or in cold absolute alcohol, but soluble in boiling absolute 
alcohol, and readily soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, 
oil of turpentine, petroleum benzin, benzene, and fixed or volatile oils. 

The m. p. of petrolatum ranges between 45'’ and 48“ (113° and 
118.4° L.). If heated on a platinum foil to a still higher temperature, 
petrolatum should lie completely volatilised without emitting any acrid 
odour. 

If melted petrolatum be well shaken with water the latter should not 
redden blue litmus-paper. 

If 10 grm.of petrolatum be digested at 100° (212° F.) for half an hour 
with 10 grm. of sodium hydroxide and 50 c.c. of water, the aqueous 
layer separated and supersaturated with sulphuric acid, no oily or solid 
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substance should separate (absence of fixed oils or fats of animal or 
vegetable origin and of rosin). 

If 2 volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid be added to i volume of 
melted petrolatum in a test-tube placed in hot water, and the contents 
occasionally agitated during 15 minutes, the acid while acquiring a 
dark brown tint should not lose its transparency (Unit of readily car- 
bonisable organic impurities). 

PETROLATUM LIQUIDUM. 

Liquid Petrolatum. 

A mixture of hydrocarbons, chiefly of the methane series, obtained 
by distilling off most of the lighter and more volatile portions from 
petroleum, and purifying the liquid residue. 

A colourle.ss or very slightly yellowish, oily, transparent liquid, 
without odour or taste, but giving off, when heated, a faint odour of 
petroleum. 

Sp. gr. about 0.870 to 0.940 at 25° (77° F.). 

If a test-tube be half-filled with liquid petrolatum and a piece of 
moistened blue litmius-paiier be introduced, upon shaking the liquid 
vigorously the paper should not be reddened (absence of acid 
impurities). 

In olher respects li((uid petrolatum has the characteristics of, and 
should respond to the tests given under. Petrolatum. 

The Brili.sh Pharmacoixeia (1905) recognizes “Paraffinum molle” 
and “Paraffinum liquidum.” The former .should melt at from 35.5° 
to 38.9“, have at its m. p. a sp. gr. of from 0.840 to 0.870, give off no un¬ 
pleasant odour when heated to 48.9“, and be freely .soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene. The latter should boil at not below 360“ 
and have a sp. gr. of from 0.885 to 0.890. 

The German Pharmacopiria recognises “Paraffinum liquidum” 
and “Paraffinum solidum.” The former should have a sp. gr. not less 
than 0.880 and should boil above 360°. The latter should melt at 
from 74° to 80°. 

Mixtures of the intermediate members of the petroleum deriva¬ 
tives of such composition as to remain liquid at common tempera¬ 
tures and practically free from odour are now familiar commercial 
articles. One of these preparations is commercially known as “gly- 
coline.” Among the uses which may be made of it in the laboratory 
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is the preservation of specimens of sodium and jtotassium, which keep 
bright much longer in this liquid than in ordinary kerosene. 

“Ozokerinc,” “fossiline,” “ohrysine,” “cosmoline,” “saxolene,” 
“geoline,” “petrolina,” “vaseline tallow,” etc., are trade-names of 
articles of the vaseline class. 


PARAFFIN. 

Paraffin Wax. Solid Paraffin. 

Paraffin is found native in the coal measures and other bitumi¬ 
nous strata, con.stituting the minerals known as fossil wax, hatch- 
ettin, ozokerite, etc. It exists also in solution in many kinds of pe¬ 
troleum, and is obtainable therefrom by di.stilling off the more volatile 
]X)rtion.s and exposing the remainder to a low temperature. Solid 
paraffin may be obtained in a similar manner from the tars of wood, 
cannel coal, and bituminous shale, and is now manufactured on an 
enormous scale from the last source. (See page i8.) 

Paraffin is a white or bluish-white, waxy .solid, without taste or smell. 
Its density and m. p. vary with its composition, and the same is true of 
its b. p., which is very high. Exposure to continued heat, aided by 
pressure, re.solves paraffin into liquid hydrocarbons, and the same 
result is [)artially obtained by distillation. By merely raising the 
temperature to 370“ it undergoes decomposition, with separation of 
carbon and formation of permanent gas, liquid products, and a paraffin 
of lower m. ]J. It contains about 85',^ of carbon and 15% of hydrogen. 

The sp. gr. of paraffin increases with its m. p., as is shown by the 
following results attained by Galletly from Boghead coal product: 


Sp. gr. 


M. p. 

0 82,^6 

32 o°C. 

89 6 ° F, 

0 8480 

to o»C 

102 2° F. 

0 8520 

■i° 5 °L' 

104 (f F. 

0 gogo 

‘ 5 .t 

128 0° F. 

0 gi ro 

■s.t .t°c 

128 0° F. 

0 g 248 

58 

m 6 . 4 ° I'. 

0 g248 

50 o» C 

1 ^8 2® F. 

0 9400 

80 0® C. 

1 76 0® !•'. 


G. Beilby {J. Chem. Soc., 43, 388) has given the following data 
respecting the sp. gr. of a sample of shale-oil paraffin melting at 38°. 

* These temperatures are correctly quoted. 
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; Sp j-i. 

In the solid state, at 21° . 

0 87.40 

Dissolved in 0 885 paraffin oil, at 21° . 

j 0 7050 

In the melted slate (calculated to 21®.) 

I 0 7156 


From this it apiiears that paraflin in solution has |)ractically the 
same density as when in the molten state. This result is compara¬ 
ble with one obtained by the author, who found that spirit of cam¬ 
phor has a volume ccjual to the sum of the volumes of the camphor 
and alcohol u-sed in jireparing it. 

The data in the following table, obtained in .^lien’s labora¬ 
tory, show the relations between the solidifying-point of paraffin wax 
and its density in the solid and liquid state. The determinations of 
S]J. gr. of solid samples were in most cases made as described in Vol. 2, 
|>age 46, but, on repetition, the figures obtained were not very con¬ 
cordant. The density at was determined by the ])lummct (Vol. 2, 
page 46), and the solidifying-point was ascertained by method c/ 
(Vh)l. 2, page 51). 


S' 


(>rigin of sample 

Solid, at 

^5 5 ° 

' 

liquid, at 

90° 

Solidihing- 

p<)inl,° 

I. Shale oil 

0 8(166 

0 7481 

44 0 

2 Shale oil 

0 8g6i 

0 y-i')! 

47 0 

t Shale oil 

0 ()000 

0 7517 

52 0 

4. Shale oil 

0 gi 11 

0 7572 

5 ''^ 5 

American petroleum 

0 goS^ 

0- 75.^5 

.St « 

6 Ozokerite 

7 RangtKin tar 

0 88j 1 

0 7581 

0 7571 

61 ^ 

49 0 


From these figures it appears that, except in the case of the refined 
ozokerite, there is a regular increase in the sp. gr. with a rise in the 
m. p., as was observed by Galletly. There is a striking contrast between 
the densities of the waxes in the molten state at 99° and the densities of 
the same samples when solid, the range in the latter case being, for the 
shale products, 5 times as great as in the former. In other words, 
the density of paraffin wax is far more constant when melted than in 
the solid state. It also appears that paraffin is much less dense in the 
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melted state than the oil from which it crystallises on cooling, a sample 
of which had a sp. gr. of 0.843 at 99°. Vaseline also is considerably 
denser than paraffin. 

Paraffin melting from 32° to 43° e.xhibits a well-defined crystalline 
fracture; from 43° to 50° the crystals become much smaller and less 
marked, and from 50“ upward the fracture is very close and fine in the 
grain. Paraffin that melts at 65“ presents, on fracture, brilliant, white, 
acicular crystals having a silky lustre, and that melting at 77“ closely 
resembles bleached beeswax, but the fracture is not conchoidal. 

When paraffin is kept for some time under gentle pressure, the 
temperature being somewhat below its m. p., a molecular change occurs 
and the substance becomes transparent. A sudden change of tem¬ 
perature or a sharp blow or knock causes the mass to return to its 
original state, but it may be annealed by slow cooling. 

Paraffin becomes plastic at a temperature considerably below its 
m. p., a fact which is disadvantageous when it is employed for mak¬ 
ing candles, but which is to a great extent obviated by a small admixture 
of stearic acid, wax, or other foreign body. 

Mixtures of paraffins of different fusing-points melt at a temper¬ 
ature which is the mean of the m. p. of the constituent hydrocarbons; 
but the products obtained by melting together paraffin wax and 
stearic or palmitic acid, beeswax, etc., always have a m. p. Imver than 
the mean of those of their constituents. This is well shown by the 
following table from Vincent’s Mamifacltiring Clietnisiry, the results 
recorded being obtained from mixtures of the Musselburgh Company’s 
stearic acid, melting at 130° F., uith various proportions of 3 
varieties of Young’s paraffin: 




j M. p, of mixture. 



, ParalTin mellinc at 

Stearic acid 

ParafTm 




1 


48 8° 

52 2® 

32 7° 

55 

45 

45 5 

45 3 

46 4 

60 

40 

48 3 

46 6 

47 7 

65 

35 

49.4 

47 7 

48 8 

7 ° 

30 

50-3 

50 3 

5 ® 3 

75 

25 

5 ' 4 

5 ^ I 

5 I-I 

80 

20 

52.0 

52 0 

52.0 

85 

15 

52.2 

527 

52-7 

90 

10 

53 

53 3 

54 r 

95 

5 ! 

53.6 

53 8 

54 4 
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When 2 pieces of paraffin are sharply struck together, a metallic ring 
is heard, the sound being sharjjer the higher the m. p. of the paraffin. 

Paraffin is completely insoluble both in hot and cold water. It 
is insoluble in rectified spirit, and but sparingly soluble in boiling 
absolute alcohol, the dissolved portion separating again on cooling. 
It is moderately soluble in petroleum spirit, shale naphtha, kerosene, 
ether and benzene, essential oils, and fixed oils. It is rather more 
soluble in toluene than benzene, and in xylene than in toluene. Hence 
it is miscible with all kinds of vegetable and anim.al oils and fats. It 
differs from these in its indifference to alkalies, and cannot be saponi¬ 
fied. If, however, the .soa|) be made from a mixture containing car- 
nauba wax as well .as paraffin, the latter is completely dissolved by the 
alkali, a fact which is .said to be attributable to its solubility in the 
myricyl alcohol, C which is a constituent of the carn.auba wax. 

Paraffin burns with a very bright but not smoky flame, and hence 
is much employed for making candles and tapers. Paraffin candles 
usu.ally contain from 5 to 15% of stearic acid. The jjresence of the 
admixture may be detected by adding a little powdered fuchsine to the 
sample and keeping it at 100° for some time. If pure, the melted 
paraffin will remain uncoloured, but with 2% of stearic acid a pink 
colour is produced, and if as much as 5'/^, be present, the whole mass 
becomes crim.son. Coloured candles are made by dissolving the 
fusclisine or other colouring matter in stearic acid or beeswax, and 
adding the jjroduct to the i)araffin until the desired tint is obtained. 

Boiled with concentrated nitric acid, paraffin is oxidised, with forma¬ 
tion of various products, of which the most characteristic are succinic 
acid, CjHdOj, and ccrotic acid, C,,H;40„ the production of the latter 
of which points to the jrre.sence of the hydrocarbon, CjjHj,,, in the 
original substance. Cerotic acid was also the chief product obtained 
by Gill and Meusel by the oxidation of a paraffin, melting at 56°, by 
means of chromic acid mixture. 

Paraffin is also violently oxidi.sed by jiermanganate of potassium 
mixed with sulphuric acid and heated. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
attacks it at high temijcratures, and the more readily the higher the 
m. p. of the sample. 

When heated with sulphur, paraffin is decomjiosed, with evolution 
of hydrogen sulphide and separation of carbon. 

Other chemical characteristics of paraffin and methods for sepa¬ 
rating it from hydrocarbons of other series arc given on page 3 el seq. 
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For the quantitative analysis of mixtures of paraffin with fatly acids 
or fats, the protess described in Vol 2, page 183, is suitalde. The 
detection and estimation of paraffin in beeswax can be effected as 
described in Vol. 2, pages 249 and 258. 

Paraffin Scale. Crude J’araffin.- —“Scale” is the technical name 
for the crude jiaraflin deposited by cooling the oils holding it in solu¬ 
tion. The lower the temperature employed for refrigeration, the lower 
the ni. p. of the paraffin dejiosited. 

In the practical assay of paraffin scale, methods must be employed 
which are acceptable under reasonable conditions by all interested 
parties. The following are the methods adopted by the Scottish 
Mineral Oil .‘\ssociation and certain repre.sentative purchasers:' 

Sampling.—I’hc sample is to be taken by means of a met.al tube, 
which is made slightly conical; the small end is inserted in the scale, 
and by me.ans of a handle, which is removable, it is forced through the 
scale to be sampled, fly this means a cylindrical core of jiaraffin is 
obtained. 

Care must be taken to see that the tube is of such a length that the 
sample will represent the whole length or depth of the cask, wagon, 
or bing. 

Preservation of Samples.—Immediately after the sample has been 
drawn, it is to be thoroughly mixed, placed in suitable wide-mouthed 
bottles, which may be clo.sed either with glass stopiiers or good corks; 
if the latter arc used, they should be covered with paraffin pajicr or 
soaked in melted paraffin wax before being inserted. 'I'hc bottles are 
then finally sealed in the usual manner. The scale should be tightly 
packed into the bottles, which should be completely filled. 

Estimation of Oil. (a) Press .—No special form of press is recom¬ 
mended for general adoption, but it must have .some arrangement for 
indicating the pressure apjilied. The cup in which the scale is placed 
during the application of jiressurc should have an area of 20 sip in. 

(A) Preparation of Sample .—A quantity of the scale, after having 
been freed from water and dirt by melting and subsidence, is to be 
allowed to cool overnight to a temperature of 15 5“. The solid 
mass is then ground to a fine powder, a portion of which is used in 
the determination of the oil. 

(f) Quantity and Conditions .—The quantity of scale to be used in 
the estimation of oil is to be 250 grains, which may, however, be 
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reduced to 150 grains in the event of the scale containing much oil 
(over 7%). With “soft” scale the smaller quantity should be taken. 

(d) The temperature of the scale and the press is to be 15.5". 

(e) The scale is to remain under pressure for 15 minutes. 

(/) Fine linen pressing cloths and a number of layers of fdter-paper 
sufficient to absorb all the oil are to be used. The exterior papers 
must not be soiled by oil. 

(g) The maximum pressure is to be 10 cwt. per sq. in., and the work¬ 
ing pressure 9 cwt. per sq. in. 

Estimation of Water.—The amount of water present in paraffin- 
scale may be estimated by either of the following processes: 

(a) Dislillalion from a Copper Flask.—Yreim i to 2 pounds of the 
scale are heated in a conical copper liask of about the following dimen¬ 
sions: 27 5 cm. (ii in.) high over all, 20 cm. (8 in.) diameter at the 
base, and 0.4 cm. (1.5 in.) at the neck. The bottom of the flask is 
slightly concave downward. This is connected to an ordinary Liebig 
condenser. By means of a powerful Bun.sen burner or lamp the water, 
accompanied by a small quantity of light oil, is volatilised and con¬ 
densed. The distillate is received in a narrow graduated measure, so 
that the volume of water can be readdy ascertained. As a little water 
usually adheres to the sides of the condenser tube, this is to be washed out 
with lu’drated gasolene or naphtha and added to the jirinciiial quantity. 

(i) I’nre’s Company’s Method .—500 grains of the scale to be tested 
are weighed in a tared porcelain basin and heated with constant stir¬ 
ring to 110“, until bubbles cease to be given ofl; the loss is then 
determined. 

500 grains of the same scale, which h.as been freed of its water and dirt 
by melting at a gentle heat and subsidence, are to be heated in the 
same way to a similar tem[)eraturc for the same lime, and the loss 
again determined. The loss in the second instance is now to be de¬ 
ducted from the loss found in the first experiment; the remainder 
is taken as the quantity of water present. 

Determination of Dirt.—The amount of dirt present in scale is to 
be determined by melting a weighed quantity of the scale, and, after 
subsidence, pouring off the clear paraffin. The residue is then mixed 
with naphtha, thrown on a weighed dry filter-paper, washed with 
naphtha or gasolene, dried, and weighed. When available, the quan¬ 
tity of scale to be used in the estimation of the percentage of dirt 
should not be less than i pound. 

VOL. III.—13 
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Calculation of Results. —As the oil is determined on scale which 
has been freed from water and dirt, the result must be calculated back 
to the original scale containing water and dirt. 

Determination of the Melting (Setting) Point of Solid Paraffin. 
—This may be determined by what is known as the “English” test; 
i. e., a test-tube about i in. in diameter is filled to the dejith of about 
2 in. with the melted paraffin, a small thermometer is inserted, and 
the whole steadily stirred, while the test-tube and its contents are 
allowed to cool slowly. The temperature at which the thermometer 
remains stationary for a short time is the melting (setting) point. 

What is technically known in Itngland as the “m. p. ” of paraffin 
scale is in reality the solidifying-point, and can be ascertained by 
Dalican’s method, Vol. 2, page 55. 

Boverton Redwood (/. Soc. diem. Ind., 18S4, 3, 430) has devised a 
special machine for testing paraffin scale, and the greater part of that 
imported from America is sold on the results of the assay by Red¬ 
wood’s test. The apparatus consi.sts of a press furnished with a 
gauge for indicating the pressure applied. The test is, of course, a 
purely arbitrary one, dejiending upon (a) tcmiierature, (J) amount of 
pressure applied, (c) length of time during which the jirc.ssure is con¬ 
tinued, and (d) quantity of scale oper.ated upon in relation to the 
diameter of the press-cake. The operation is conducted at 15.5, 
which temperature must be clo.sely adhered to. The quantity of 
scale operated upon is 500 grains, and the pressure is applied for 5 
minutes. The gauge of the press indicates from i to 10 tons, and the 
working pressure is 9 tons on the whole surface of the press cake of 
5 5/8 in. diameter, equal to about 7 cwt. per square in. The sample 
is placed between 2 circular pieces of filter-cloth in a turned iron cup 
into which the ram of the pre.ss fits, and a sufficient number of circular 
pieces of filtering paper are placed aljove and beneath the cloth to 
absorb the expressed oil. The press cake is carefully removed from 
the cloth at the expiration of 5 minutes, and the loss in weight noted. 
The proportion of oil in American scale usually ranges between i and 
12%. Much depends upon the proper drawing and averaging of the 
samples of scale. A good plan is to sample one cask in 20 by taking 
out a core with a sampling iron driven into the centre of the cask, and 
then mix the sample by passing it through a small hand sausage- 
machine. 

In America the paraffin scale is melted over a water-bath in a 
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hemispherical tinned iron or glass dish, 3 or 4 in. in diameter. 
The dish is then placed on a stand where slow cooling can take place, 
in a room at a temperature of about 15.5°, and a thermometer, with a 
spherical bulb t/2 in. in diameter, is suspended over the centre 
of the dish so that 7/8 of the bulb is immersed in the paraffin. The 
surface of the melted scale is then carefully watched, and the tempera¬ 
ture noted at which a “spider” extends from the edge of the liquid to 
the bulb of the thermometer. The “spider” or network makes its 
appearance before there is any uniform film over the surface, and is not 
readily observable unless the observer be suitably placed in relation to 
the source of light. Redwood, to whose published papers and private 
communications Allen was indebted for much information on the 
subject of petroleum-products, states that the results of the American 
test arc from 2.5° to 3.0°!''. higher than those obtained by the English 
test. 

According to Lewkowitsch (Chem. Anal. Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 762), 
the German method of determining the solidifying point of paraffin- 
scale is as follows: A small beaker, 7 cm. high and 4 cm. in diameter, 
is filled with water and warmed to about 70°. A piece of the sample 
large enough to form a globule 6 mm. in diameter is dropped on the 
water. A standard thermometer is immersed in the water so that its 
bulb i. entirely submerged and liquid allowed to cool slowly. The 
temperature at which a film is noticed on the paraffin globule is taken 
as the solidifying-point. 

The following methods are improvements over the English method; 

The solidifying-point is best determined by the method of Shukoff. 
30-40 grm. of the paraffin is melted in a narrow flask inserted by 
means of a rubber stopper in a bottle, the same as is used for the 
solidifying-points of fats. (Sec Vol. 2, page 57.) 

As soon as the temperature of the mass stated has dropped to about 
5° above the solidifying point, the apparatus is strongly and regularly 
shaken until the contents is distinctly turbid. Then, w ithout further 
shaking, one observes the point at which the thermometer remains 
constant and then rises. The highest point then reached is the soli¬ 
difying-point of the paraffin. 

Dr. Rich Kis.sling {Rev. Fctt. Harz. Ind., 1$, 46-9) modifies the 
method .slightly by suggesting the use of a Dewar bulb, which is 
filled with melted paraffin to within 10 mm. of the upper edge. It is 
then suspended in a water-bath, the temperature of which is about 5° 
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above the solidifying-point of the sample. When the temperature of 
the bulb and the bath arc the same, the bulb is shaken until the paraffin 
foams, when it is allowed to rest. This paraffin is still clear but close 
to the point of turbidity. The temperature is read from the thermome¬ 
ter in the bulb until it remains constant from 3 to 6 minutes. 

True Paraffin.—Paraffin stock is tested for its content of true 
paraffin scale, according to Holde, as follows: 0.5 to i.o grm. of the 
substance is dissolved in a wide test-tube in ethyl ether, avoiding an 
excess of ether. A volume of ab.solutc alcohol, equal to the ether used 
is added and fdtered by means of suction in a funnel surrounded by a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt at a tcmper.ature of — 20 to — 21“. It is 
washed with a mixture of equal volumes of ether and absolute alcohol 
chilled likewise by immersion in a freezing mixture. After washing 
the paraffin is dissolved with hot benzol into a weighed flask and the 
paraffin e. 3 timatcd by weighing after the evaporation of the benzol. 

PETROLEUM RESIDUUM. 

In some works the distillation of petroleum is carried to actual 
coking and in others so far as to produce a kind of pitch. In other 
cases the process is stopped at an earlier stage, and the “petroleum 
residuum” obtained is separately treated. 

Besides paraffins and olefines, the residues from American petro¬ 
leum contain notable quantities of cyclic hydrocarbons, among which 
anthracene, phenanthrene, chrysene, chrysogene, and pyrene have 
been recognised, as also a hydrocarbon called thallene. From the 
residue from California petroleum the hydrocarbon picene, 
has been isolated. When treated with strong sulphuric acid it yields 
a sulphonic acid, which dissolves in water with fine blue-green 
fluorescence. 

For the assay of petroleum residues a method may be used similar 
to that employed tor the examination of crude shale oil (page 16). That 
is, 500 c.c. should be distilled, the distillate washed with acid and sodium 
hydroxide, and the purified product again distilled, when it will yield 
burning oil, heavy oil containing paraffin, and “grease” which should 
be separately cooled and pressed. The oil separated from the scale 
is again treated with acid and soda, when it forms finished lubricating 
oil. A sample of residue examined by R. Tervet yielded: burning oil, 
5.5%; lubricating oil, 50.6%; and paraffin scale, 5 8%. 

Petroleum residues often contain a considerable proportion of 
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water, which cannot be separated by simply heating the substance. 
The residue should be treated with a large exce.ss of petroleum spirit 
and the water allowed to settle out, any gritty matter being separated 
by filtration. In the United States petroleum residuum is largely 
used in the preparation of asphalt-paving mixtures. 

CYCLIC HYDROCARBONS FROM COAL-TAR. 

The tar obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of illumi¬ 
nating gas from bituminous coal was at one time a source of much 
annoyance to the gas-engineer, since no convenient disi)Osition or use 
of it could be made. At the j)rcsent day, however, it constitutes a 
valuable material, chiefly owing to the fact that it is rich in cyclic hydro¬ 
carbons, from which a long line of synthetic |)roducts of great prac¬ 
tical value may be jmoduced. Russian petroleum residuum has also 
been used as a source of cyclic hydrocarlions, but the present indi¬ 
cations arc that the utilization of the by-products of coke-ovens will 
afford the most economic and abundant sup]jly of these bodies. 

Tars from various kinds of coal, and even from the same kind under 
varying methods of operating, will obviously differ in composition, 
but will always be mixtures of many more or less analogous bodies. 
Modern methods of distillation at high temperatures result in changes 
of the composition of the coal-tar from what it was in the small retorts. 
Less o|)en-chain hydrocarbons are found; in many cases only traces. 
Nearly :dl the constituents are of the aromatic series. A synopsis of 
the more important of these is given on page 198. The preliminary 
step in the separation of the different constituents is by fractional 
distillation. The table on page 198 shows the general character of 
this distribution as ordinarily carried out; more detailed information 
is given in connection with the description of the characteristic and 
important ingredients in each fraction. 

In the United States a very large proportion of the illuminating gas 
is made from water-gas (carburetted water-gas), and the high tcmiiera- 
turc to which this gas is subjected in the “ checker work ” produces al¬ 
most exclusively aromatic hydrocarbons. 

The most important constituents of coal-tar may, from the stand¬ 
point of the analyst, be arranged in 4 groups, as derivatives of Benzene, 
Naphthalene, Anthracene, and Pitch. Each of the first named forms 
the starting-point of a homologous scries, and of an extensive and 
complex series of derivatives. 
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BENZENE AND DERIVATIVES. 


The following is a synopsis of the empirical and rational formula;, 
conventional and systematic names of some of the known members 


of the series. Isomerism does not occur in the first two forms: 

KnipirK.ll 

forniula 

Rational 

formula 

Conventional name 

Systematic name 



Benzene 


Cylln 

CJL,CfI, 

Toluene 

MclHylbenzcne. 

Cgll,, 

Cull,C ,11, 


Kthylbenzene 


C.Il.tCTU 

Xylenes 

Dintethylbenzenes. 

C.II„ 

C»II.,(CII,), 

Mcsitylene ] 

PscufJocumene [ 

Ilemimellitlicne J I 

Tnmelhylbcnzcnc •. 



Cumene I 

I sop ropylbenzene 

t-iuH], 

c„ri,(cn,), 

1 

Durene | 1 

iMMlurcno [ 

I’rehtiitcne j 

Telramcthylbenzcnes 



Cymenc i 

Metiiyliiopropylben- 




zene 

C„H,. 



I’cntamelliylbenzcnc. 

c„n„ j 


1 

Ilexamclhylbenzenc. 


The homologues of benzene prominently occurring in coal-tar are 
bodies in which i or more of the atoms of hydrogen of benzene are 
re[)lacc'd by methyl, CHMeta-derivatives are more abundant than 
either oitho- or para-derivatives. Higher homologues than tetrame- 
thylbcnzcne are rare, if occurring at all. 

The members of the benzene series present very close resemblances 
both in their physical and chemical characters, and hence, with the 
exceptions specified below, the description given of benzene may be 
regarded as of gener.al applicability to the others. 

Benzene, Ci.H,,. —This substance was discovered by Faraday in the 
liquid obtained by compressing coal-gas, and subsequently prepared by 
Mitschcrlich by distilling calcium benzoate. Man.sficld, a pupil of 
A. \V. Hofmann, first obtained benzene in practical ejuantity from coal- 
tar. He lost his life by an accident that occurred while i5rc|)aring a 
sample for exhibition at the Paris Exposition of 1854. The chemistry 
of benzene has become of immense imjtortance, and research has been 
materially aided by the general acceptance of Kekulc’s theory of the 
benzene-ring; namely, that the carbon atoms are arranged in a closed 




chain, so that 6 valencies are latent, 12 are concerned in forming the 
chain, and the remaining 6 are saturated by the hydrogen. Various 
suggestions have been made as to the distribution of the latent valen¬ 
cies, but the subject does not need elaborate consideration here. The 
play of affinities cannot be shown without the use of stereochemical 
formula;. For convenience the benzene molecule is represented by a 
hexagon, which, if unmodified, stands for CoHo. When any sign is 
attached without a connecting line to any angle of the hexagon, it in¬ 
dicates that the body represented is substituted for the hydrogen at 
that point. To assist in the nomenclature of the benzene derivatives 


the hexagon is 

‘oriented”—th.at 

is, the angles are 

numbered, the 

figures I to 6 being used, arranged 
clock. 

in the direction of 

the figures of a 

I 

NO2 

HO 

NH, 


/\ 

i 

/\ 

/\ 

' i 

S \/3 

4 

1 

\/ 

\/ 

\/ 

Orientation 

Nitrobenzene. Hydroxybenzene 

Mono-substitution Compounds 

Amidobenzene, 


When only 1 hydrogen atom is replaced in a given molecule, 
the position is unimportant, but when more than i is replaced, 
isomeric forms are always produced. Many of these have been 
obtained. When 2 hydrogen atoms are replaced by the same or 
different radicles, 3 isomeric forms are possible. Representing the 
substituting radicles by X, the following formula; will show the forms; 
and names: 


XXX 


f> 

/\ 

1 ! 

r'l 



\/ 

X 

1-2 (ortho) 

1-3 (meta) 

1-4 (para) 


Di-substitiition Compounds. 


The numerical system 1-2, 1-3, 1-4 is to be preferred to that by 
prefixes, as the latter becomes complicated and difficult to under¬ 
stand with the complex derivatives. The replacement of three 
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hydrogen atoms by the same substances also gives rise to three forms; 
thus: 


Cl 

Cl 

Cl 



/\ 

1 i 

1 1 


u 

Cl 

CI\/( 

1-2-? 

1-2-4 

Tnchlorbcnzcnes 

!-?-■> 


These tri-substitution compounds have been called, respectively, 
consecutive or adjacent, asymmetrical, and symmetrical. 

When 3 hydrogen atoms are substituted by dijjercnt radicles the 
number of possible isomeric forms is much increased. Further 
details will be given in connection with the description of special 
substances. 

The additive compounds are formed not only with chlorine and 
bromine, but also with hydrogen. Benzene hexhydride, € 6116 ^ 6 , 
is isomeric with hexene. The following table shows the sp. gr. and 
b. p. of some of the hexhydridcs: 


1-orniul.i 

K p, ® 



Sp. gr. 

Ce-H., 

69 

1 

1 0 760 

at 0® 

_ 

C,H,4 

97 

: 0 772 

at 0® 

0 758 at 20® 1 Compared 

Cfilbe 

118 

0 781 

at 0® 

0 765 at 20® [ with 

C,H,., 

135-138 

' 0 790 (?) at 0® 

— f water 

C,oH,o 

153-158 

0 802 

at 0° 

0 788 at 23® ] at 0° 


The members of this series are known as naphthenes. The naph¬ 
thenes behave in many respects like saturated hydrocarbons, being 
incapable of forming additive compounds, offering great resistance to 
the action of oxidising agents, and, when yielding, splitting up com¬ 
pletely, with formation of carbon dioxide and water as the chief prod¬ 
ucts. They are not acted on in the cold by bromine, fuming sulphuric 
acid, nor nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.4; but fuming nitric acid, or a mixture 
of n itric and sulphuric acids, converts them into the nitro-derivatives 
of the benzene hydrocarbons. Naphthenes have been found largely 
in Caucasian petroleum, and are present also in American petroleum 
(see pages 41 and 42). 
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The light oil from coal-tar, known as commercial “benzol,” con¬ 
sists chiefly of a mixture of benzene and its homologucs in variable 
proportions. The method of assay is described on page 206 et seq. 
The characters of benzene and its immediate homologucs are de¬ 
scribed in separate sections. 

The term benzol is one frequently applied to the hydrocarbon 
benzene, but when used at all it should be strictly limited in its applica¬ 
tion to the mixture of homologous hydrocarbons obtained from light 
coal-tar oil, of which benzene, CoHo, is the most important constituent. 
The technical product is generally known as benzol. 

Benzene is produced by a great number of reactions, and also 
results from the heating of various hydrocarbons and other organic 
bodies. It occurs in certain petroleums. 

In practice, benzene is obtained from the portion of coal-tar which 
distils below 100°, technically known as “light oils.” To prepare pure 
benzene, the oil is agitated successively with dilute sulphuric acid, 
water, and milk of lime or caustic soda solution. It is next digested, 
at 100°, with 5% by volume of concentrated sulphuric acid for several 
hours, in order to separate thiophene and the hydrocarbons of the ole¬ 
fine and acetylene series, and this treatment is continued as long as fresh 
quantities of acid continue to be blackened by it. The purified product 
is then separated and fractionally distilled, the portion which passes 
over below 90“ being collected separately. This is cooled by a freezing 
mixture, when the benzene crystallises out, and is separated from the 
more fusible hydrocarbons by draining on a vacuum-filter. If a pure 
product be required, the benzene is melted and recrystallised several 
times, the mother-liquor being separated as before. 

Pure benzene is a colourless, very limpid, highly refractive liquid, 
of a peculiar and somewhat agreeable odour. When subjected to a 
freezing mixture it solidifies to a brilliant white mass of fern-like 
tufts, which melts at 5.5°, and boils without decomposition at 80.5“, 
emitting a highly inflammable vapour, which burns with a luminous and 
very smoky flame. Benzene is practically insoluble in, though com¬ 
municating its odour to, water, but is miscible (apparently in all pro¬ 
portions) with methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, ether, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride, petroleum spirit, turpentine, absolute phenol, 
and fixed and volatile oils. 

Hot benzene dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine. It is an 
excellent solvent for gutta-percha and india-rubber, and which are 
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left unaltered on evaporation. It also dissolves waxes, fats, and 
fatty acids. 

The following are determinations of the sp. gr. of benzene: 


Source of Ixinzcnc | 

Density 

Temperature,*^ | 

Observer 


1 

0 S991 

0 

Kopp. 


o.SgS? 

0 

Warren. 


0 8820 

*5 

Warren. 

Benzoic acid 

0.9002 

0 

Adricenz. 

Benzoic acid 

0.8S46 

15 

Adrieenz. 

Benzoic acid 

0 8689 

80 

Adrieenz. 

Benzoic acid 

0 8133 

80 

1 Adricenz. 

Coal-tar 

0 9012 

0 

! Adrieenz. 

Coal-tar 

0 8850 

15 

I Nickels. 


Benzene may be heated to 400° in a sealed tube without change; but 
when passed through a tube heated to a bright redness it yields hydro¬ 
gen, together with diphenyl, C,, H,o, and other hydrocarbons. Ben¬ 
zene is not acted on by distilling it with metallic sodium. Alkali 
hydroxides have no effect on it. It dissolves entirely when heated to 100“ 
for some hours with 4 or 5 times its volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The resulting liquid contains benzenesulphonic acid, CsHjSO ,H, 
and is colourless if pure benzene be employed. At very high tempera¬ 
tures, or when fuming sulphuric acid is employed, benzenedisulphonic 
acids are produced. Under the influence of oxidising agents benzene 
yields a number of interesting products, according to the treatment to 
which it is subjected. Thus: 

o. By the action of chromic oxychloride on a solution of benzene 
in glacial acetic acid, trichloroquinone, C(,HCljO„ is formed. 

b. By the action of manganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric 
acid, benzene yields carbon dioxide, formic acid, and water, together 
with small quantities of benzoic, phthalic, and terephthalic acids. 

c. By the action of concentrated nitric acid, benzene is readily 
converted into nitrobenzene, CoHjNOj; and by the continued action 
of the acid, especially if hot or mixed with sulphuric acid, dinitro- 
benzenes CfiH^jNO,),, arc produced. 

By the action of chlorine or bromine in the dark or diffused light, 
benzene is converted into chlorinated or brominated derivatives, in 
some cases 5 out of the 6 atoms of hydrogen being replaced. In 
direct .sunlight, chlorine and bromine form additive compounds with 
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benzene, of which benzene hexachloride, C 6 H 6 C 16 , is a type. Iodine 
alone has no action on benzene, but when a mixture of benzene with 
iodine and iodic acid is heated iodohcnzenes are formed. 

By prolonged treatment with hydriodic acid, under high pressure, 
benzene is converted into benzene hexhydridc, C6H,,, a substance 
isomeric with hexene. 

Separation and Recognition of Benzene.—When in a pure state 
and in tolerable quantity, benzene is readily recognisable by its smell, 
sp. gr., and h. p. The chemical tests capable of ready application are 
few, the most s.iti,sfactory being the formation of nitrobenzene with 
nitric acid, followed by the action of reducing agents on the nitro¬ 
compound, and recognition of the aniline so formed. 

This test is only applicable to benzene in apjiroximatc purity, or 
at least free from certain admixtures. With complex mixtures one or 
all of the following means must be adopted to separate the benzene 
from interfering bodies: 

1. The liquid should be agitated with solution of sodium hydroxide, 
and separated from the aqueous layer. This treatment removes 
phenols and other bodies of an acid character. 

2. The purified oily liquid should be separated from non-volatile 
matters by distillation in a small retort or flask furnished with a ther¬ 
mometer and good condensing arrangement. The portion passing 
over between 65° and loo" will contain any benzene which may be 
present, and should be collected separately and treated .as follows: 

3. The fraction passing over between 65° and 100° is shaken 
with a small quantity of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
treatment repeated, if necessary, with successive small jiortions of acid 
till no further blackening ensues. Thiophene and members of the 
olefine and acetylene series are thus removed. If at this ])oint the liquid 
be warmed with excess of concentrated suliihuric acid, the acid liquid 
separated, heated to from 180° to 200° and a current of steam 
passed through it, all benzene and homologues which had dissolved as 
sulphonic acids will be recovered ne.arly pure. 

4. The purified oil is separated from the acid and washed by agita¬ 
tion with dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 

5. The product of the last operation .should next be redistilled in an 
apparatus provided with a dephlegmator, and the fraction passing 
over between 78“ and 84° collected separately, and, if thought 
desirable, again fractionated, the portion distilling between 80“ and 
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82“ being collected separately. The product will consist of benzene, 
probably mixed with more or less of other bodies having approximately 
the same b. p., those most likely to be present being thiophen, carbon 
disulphide, toluene, and benzene hexhydride. 

6. The first of these may be removed by treatment with aluminum 
chloride (sec page 211), and the second by alcoholic potash (see page 
226), while the remaining bodies may be further separated by again 
fractionally distilling, and remain liquid on exposure to 0° at which 
temperature benzene solidifies. 

When present in but small proportion in a mixture of volatile bodies 
the foregoing process wholly fails to isolate the benzene present, and 
in many other cases it is unnecessary to obtain the hydrocarbon in a 
state of absolute purity in order to demonstrate its existence. As a 
rule, it is sufficient to treat the partially purified substance resulting 
from process 4 for nitrobenzene as described below. 

The benzene, having been concentrated and obtained more or less 
pure in the manner above described, is next treated with about twice 
its measure of fuming nitric arid of 1.50 sp. gr. The operation is con¬ 
ducted in a small flask or retort furnished with an inverted condenser. 
If a vigorous action occurs, no extraneous heat need be applied; but 
if the reaction be .sluggish, the liquid should be well agitated and moder¬ 
ately heated for a few minutes. The flask is then cooled and the con¬ 
tents transferred to a tapped separator. It separation into distinct 
strata occurs, all except the top stratum' are run off, while still warm, 
through the tap into a quantity of cold water. If this liquid remain clear, 
no nitrobenzene has been formed, and consequently benzene was not 
present. In presence of a considerable quantity of benzene, separa¬ 
tion of yellow, oily nitrobenzene will occur at the bottom of the water, 
and a marked odour of bitter almonds will be perceived. With smaller 
quantities, the nitrobenzene will form a finely divided precipitate, 
which will collect after some hours at the bottom of the vessel. The 
liquid is passed through a wet filter, washed with cold water, and the 
nitrobenzene collected is dissolved by dropping alcohol on the filter. 
The alcoholic solution thus obtained is then treated with zinc and 
hydrochloric acid, in the manner described on page 212, and the resul¬ 
tant aniline detected by bleaching powder. 

* In the case of mixtures of petroleum spirit and benzene, 3 layers are formed, the 
uppermost consisting of unaltered paraffins, the middle one of nitrobenzene, and the lowest 
ot a solution of nitrobenzene in nitric acid. If the proportion of benzene in the mixture 
be mtxlerate, the nitro-compound produced remains wholly in solution in the nitric acid 
until the latter is diluted. 
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For the estimation of benzene in complex mixtures, the only 
available method is to separate fixed matters, purify by treating with 
acid and alkali, as already described, then to remove any carbon 
disulphide by alcoholic potash (see page 226 et seq,), and subsequently 
to carefully fractionate the purified hydrocarbons in a bulb apparatus, 
as directed. The product may then be converted into nitrobenzene 
as described on page 211, the latter substance being dissolved in 
strong sulphuric acid and any residual hydrocarbons deducted from 
the apparent benzene previously found. 

For the estimation of benzene and its homologues in the liquid 
obtained by compressing the gaseous hydrocarbons obtained by sub¬ 
jecting petroleum to a red heat, as in the Pintsch system of lighting 
railway carriages, C. G. Williams rejects the portion distilling below 
65.5", and treats the remainder with its own volume of commercial 
nitric acid, previously dilated with an equal volume of water. On dis¬ 
tilling the mixture at 100°, the benzene and its homologues readily 
come over, while the olefines are converted into compounds, which 
remain in the still. 

COMMERCIAL BENZENE (BENZOL). 

The benzene of the English market varies in purity from an article 
containing only insignificant proportions of other bodies to the “90,” 
“50,” and “30”% benzols of the tar distiller. The composition and 
methods of assaying these products are described in a suljsequent 
section (page 222 el seq.). Commercial benzol, when sold retail, is 
sometimes entirely replaced by petroleum spirit. Shale naphtha 
may also be substituted. These products arc readily distinguished 
from the coal-tar products by the tests described on page 116. 

Benzene is now manufactured in large quantities of such purity 
that from 95 to 98% will distil within 1° of the theoretical b. p. The 
assay of such products is conducted by more rigid methods than 
those employed for ordinary benzols. Thus, the distillation is con¬ 
ducted on 100 C.C., which is fractionated in a flask with side-tube, the 
bulb of the thermometer being adjusted so as to be just below the 
tubulure. 

In some cases, and in conformity with Continental contracts, com¬ 
mercial benzene is subjected to the following special tests: (a) 1 c.c. 
of the sample is agitated with 20 c.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric 
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acid in a small stoppered bottle, and allowed to stand some hours. 
The colourisation at the end of this time should be very slight, never 
exceeding a pale straw-yellow. (6) 10 c.c. of it is agitated in a stoppered 
bottle with successive small quantities of saturated bromine-water, 
until a yellow tint is obtained, which persists for some minutes. Not 
more than 0.5 c.c. of bromine-water should be required to produce this 
result. 

For the purpose of determining the available benzene in a mixture, 
G. Lunge (“Coal Tar and Ammonia,” 3d English Ed., p. 626) 
recommends the nitralim tesl, which dcjjcnds on the production of 
nitrobenzene. He describes it as follows; 100 c.c. of the sample arc 
placed in a 500 c.c. flask provided with a cork carrying 2 tubes. A 
mixture of 150 grm. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.4), and 180 to 200 grm. of 
sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84) is prepared and allowed to cool. Portions 
of this mi.xturc arc placed in the stojipered tube and allowed to flow 
drop by drop into the benzene, shaking this up almost instantly. If 
the temperature rises, the flask must be cooled by immersion in water. 
When addition of acid ceases to produce rise of temperature, the flask 
should be heated gently for an hour or 2, during which time it will 
be an advantage to connect the second tube with a reflux condenser. 
Allow the mixture to settle, and separate the layers by a separatory 
funnel Most of the crude nitrobenzene is in the upper layer. The 
lower (acid) layer should be diluted with several timesuts bulk of water 
and allowed to stand for a few hours. Any oily liquid separating should 
be added to the nitrobenzene. Wash the latter with water several 
times, then with a very dilute solution of sodium hydroxide, and once 
again with water. Care should be taken that none of the ])roduct is 
lost in these washings. The washed nitrobenzene is then allowed to 
settle, carefully separated, redistilled in a fractionating fla.sk until a 
temperature of 150° is reached, and the distillate once more nitrated, 
using a large excess of the acid mixture. Any matcri.1l remaining 
undissolved may be regarded as non-nitrablc hydrocarbons. 157.6 
parts of nitrobenzene correspond to 100 parts of benzene. 

For testing crude benzene by fractional distillation the methods 
described on page 48 may be employed. The French Government 
has adopted a compact apparatus devised by Regnault, and consists 
in a cylindrical copper retort, of not less than 300 c.c. capacity, con¬ 
nected with a condenser. 5 glass receivers marked in c.c. are provided 
with means for quickly changing from one to another. 100 c.c. of the 
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sample are placed in the retort, and the thermometer fixed so that the 
bulb does not di]) into the oil and the mark of 8o° comes just above 
the cork. The receivers are changed at loo”, 120°, 140°, 160°, and 
180°. 

In the United States the usual commercial grades of benzol are 
“Benzol C. P.” (crystallisable), “100%,” “90%,” “50%,”and straw- 
coloured. The first mentioned is very nearly pure benzol and can be 
crystallised by chilling to 5“. The “ioo%” product should give 100% 
over at 100“ on distillation; the “90%” 90% over at ioo“, and the same 
“5°%” 50% The straw-colourcd benzol is the same as the 

90%, only unwashed. 


The following is list of the ‘‘benzols,’’ etc , produced by the Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
at Philadclithia. Pa : 


Benzol C P., water-white 
Benzol 100%. water-white 
BetU'd 90%. w'ater-white 
Benzol So%, water-white 
Toluol C P , water-white 
Toluol Commercial, water-white 
Xylol, pure, w.iter-white 
Benzol i(io°, water-white 


Solvent naphtha, water-white 
Benzol, straw-colourcd 
Toluol, straw-colourcd 
Barrettol 

Heavy naphtha, dark 
Special heavy oil, free from naph¬ 
thalene 

Creosote oil, dark (deposits naphthalene) 


(To Mr Jayne, of the chemical department of this company, and their chemist, Mr. 
Weiss, is due the commercial methods of analysis of benzols, carbolic acids, given herewith 
and on page 307). 


The following general tests are applied to water-white benzols: 

Distillation Test. —In distilling benzols (products enumerated 
above) too c.c. distilling flasks are used, with side-tube delivery. 
They should be made of Jena glass as the distillations are pushed to 
dryness. To do this gauze mu.st not be used, but the flasks rest in a 
hole in a piece of asbestos board and very small flames from extremely 
small Bunsen burners arc used. 

A burner found useful by the reviser of this edition consists of a 
tube I 3/4 in. long with an opening at the top 1/4 in.; air mixes with 
the gas in the base of the burner. 'I'he flame must be protected from 
draughts by large pieces of asbestos or sheet metal, chimneys of tin or 
mica around the burner cause superheating of the vapours. Very 
carefully standardized thermometers are u.sed for this work, but cor¬ 
rection for exposed stem is not made. The distillation test is the 
most important test and serves to grade oil most readily. 

Sulphuric Acid, or Wash Test. —This test is only applied to water- 
white oils, as it would mean nothing with unrefined oils. Pure con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is shaken with 3 or 4 parts of the oil in small 
glass-stoppered bottles of clear colourless glass. 
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The purity of the oil is judged by the colour it gives to the acid. 
After vigorous shaking for about i minute the mi.xture is allowed to 
settle for 10 minutes before recording the test. 

Sp. Gr.— T his is best taken by means of a Westphal balance at 15°. 

In the works it is customary to use sjjecially made hydrometers, 
that are carefully standardised. 

“Benzol C. P.” —This grade should all boil over within 2“ at about 
80°, say from 80-82°. The sul])huric acid test should give acid almost 
uncoloured or very ])alc straw-colour, tlic benzol is absolutely uncol¬ 
oured, as in the ca.se of most water-white products. The sp. gr. 
should be o 8S2-0 884. The following table shows the results of tests 
on the.se products. 


Disliil.iliiin I Sp. Afiilust 


HfMizol C. P 
Benzol ioo% 

Benzol 90% .... 
Benzol 50% . 

Toluol . 

Toluol, CMtiicrcial .. 

Pure .xylol, commercial 
Solvent benzol 160 


All over within 2° at o sy^-o.SSii .A,(i(Ivfrv pale h^traw. 
about 80° 

All over at 100°, (flank 08S0-0.882 Acid straw. 

<lrv). ; j 

90% over at 100° all 0879-0.8821 Atid slightly yellow. 

over by 120®. I 

50% over at 100°. all 0870-0876 Arif! yellow- 
over at i20®-i yO° I 

Within 2 degreeso 870-0 872' Wry pale straw’, 
around 100° 1 

.^t least 90% at 120°, o SO9-0871'. 

atlea.st95%at 130®, 


dry at 140^ 

Should boil between] 

limits 134-145° 

90% over at 160° 


I 

10,866-0.869. 

' I 

'0866-0.870 Aci<l yellow. 


Heavy tar oil supposed to be free from naphthalene. This may be 
tested by distillation in a 100 c.c. flask as used for benzols. Its gravity 
should be greater than that of water. On being surrounded by ice in 
a small tc.st-tube and a small crystal of naphthalene added, no more 
naphthalene should be found other than that added. 

Straw-coloured benzol shows distillation test and sp. gr. about the 
same as 90% benzol. Straw-coloured toluol the same as commercial 
toluol, as it is the unwashed product. 

Barretol is a coal-tar distillate that has about the same evaporative 
power as turpentine; it is used for cleaning type, varnish stains, solvent 
for rubber, etc. 

Vni TTT_T. 
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THIOPHEN, C^H^S. 

This body is present to the extent of o. 5% or more in all commer¬ 
cial benzene prepared from coal-tar. 

Pure thiophcn is a colourless, mobile liquid, boiling at 84°, and 
having a density of 1.07 at 15“. It is not miscible with water, and 
is not attacked by alkalies or alkali metals. With concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid it forms a sulphonic acid, and is oxidised very rapidly by 
nitric acid. Mono- and dinitrothiophen have, however, been obtained 
and may be present in the best commercial nitrobenzols. Bromine 
forms monobromthiophen, boiling at 150“ and having a density of 
I 652 at 23°; or, if a larger quantity of bromine is used, forms 
dibromthiophen, C4H,BrjS, which is a colourless liquid boiling at 
211° and of 2.147 sp. gr. at 23°. In its reactions this body closely 
resembles thiophen. 

Many of the colour-reactions of commercial benzene and toluene 
are really due to the presence of thiophen. This is true of the brown 
colour produced on agitation with strong sulphuric acid, and especi.ally 
the reaction observed by Laubenheimer. To apply this test, a dilute 
solution of phenanthraquinonc in glacial acetic acid is treated with a 
few drops of the liquid to be examined, the mixture well cooled, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid then added drop by drop, the resulting 
solution after a few minutes being treated with water. A colouring 
matter separates, which, on agitation with chloroform, dis.solves to a 
fine green liquid. On shaking 2 c.c. of benzene with 0.5 c.c. of sul¬ 
phuric acid and i drop of fuming nitric acid, a blue or green tint indi¬ 
cates the presence of thiophen. Another highly characteristic re¬ 
action is the deep blue indophenin produced on agitating thiophen 
with isatin and strong .sulphuric acid. When the proportion of thio¬ 
phen is large, a dirty brown is produced. If the mixture be warmed, 
the same reaction is produced by many of the derivatives of thiophen, 
including dibromthiophen, thiophen-sulphonic acid, C^HjS.SOjH, 
and thiophenic acid, €411,3.COOH. According to H. Kreis (Chem. 
Zeii., 26, 523, 1902), if benzene, containing even very minute amounts 
of thiophen, is shaken with a very dilute solution of thalline (^-meth- 
oxytetrahydroquinoline) and a little (1.42) nitric acid, the acid be¬ 
comes coloured intensely violet. This reaction is delicate with a solu¬ 
tion of thalline and thiophen in benzene as dilute as 1-100,000. The 
violet colouration is not permanent, it changes gradually to reddish 
and finally to yellow. The purple reaction of dinitrobenzene with 
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alcohol and potassium hydroxide is due to the presence of nitro- or 
dinitrothiophen. 

For the removal of thiophen from benzene, Haller and Michel 
{Bull. Soc. Chim., 1896, 1065) employ aluminum chloride. 1% is 
sufficient when the sample contains but little thiophen; but when 
the proportion is greater, 4 or 5% may be needed. The aluminum 
chloride is agitated with the benzene and then allowed to stand, when 
a viscous, reddish product collects at the bottom. The benzene may 
be distilled off at once or after separation from this liquid. 

Estimation of Thiophen in Benzene (Deniges, Bull. Soc. 
Chim., 1896, 1064).—2 c.c. of the sample are placed in a 60 c.c. stop¬ 
pered flask with 30 c.c. of methyl alcohol, free from acetone, and 
10 c.c of mercuric sulphate solution. The flask is closed and the 
mixture allowed to stand for about 20 minutes. An insoluble com¬ 
pound, 2lIgO, Ilg.SO,, C4H4S, is formed, and is removed by filtra¬ 
tion. 21 c.c. of the filtrate (o.i c.c. of the sample) are placed in a 
litre flask with 350 c.c. of water, 13 c.c. of ammonium hydroxide 
solution, 10 c.c. N/io potassium cyanide solution, and S or 6 
6 drops of a 20% solution of potassium iodide, and the whole well 
shaken. If not perfectly clear, a gentle heat may be applied, and then, 
after cooling, N/10 silver nitrate is added until a permanent 
turbidity results. The amount of thiophen (x) can be calculated 
by the formula: 

V = 2.8 (« —o 3); 

in which n equals the number of c.c. silver nitrate solution used. 

Methylthiophen or thiotoluene, CsH6S, is contained in impure 
toluene, from which it is isolated with difficulty as a colourless liquid 
boiling at 113“ C. Dimethylthiophen, or Ihioxene, CfjHgS, is also 
present in coal-tar naphtha. 

NITROBENZENE, CsHsNO,. 

Nitrobenzene, called “ nitrobenzol” commercially, is a product of the 
action of nitric acid on benzene, C 6 H 6 -t-HN 0 , = C6H5N0,-|-H,0. 
The acid should not be of lower sp. gr. than i. 45; on the large scale it is 
employed in admixture with sulphuric acid. Great heat is evolved, 
and more or less red fumes are produced. When the action is over, 
the product may be poured into water, when the nitrobenzene sinks 
to the bottom as a yellow oil. 
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Pure nitrobenzene is a pale yellow liquid, having an odour resem¬ 
bling that of the essential oil of bitter almonds or bcnzaldchyde, 
C,H(, 0 , but differs from that body in many respects besides chemical 
composition. Its odour has led to its extensive use as a scenting and 
flavouring agent under the name of “Essence of Mirbanc.” It is 
nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves in nitric acid, being repre- 
cipitated on dilution. It is soluble without alteration in sulphuric 
acid of I 84 sp. gr. Fuming sulphuric acid converts it into m-nitro- 
benzol-sulphonic acid. The sp. gr. of nitrobenzene is i 20S at 15“ 
The m. p. after having been chilled to the solid state is 3°. The b. p. 
is 206-207°. Nitrobenzene is readily volatile with steam, i part 
of nitrobenzene distils with 6 parts of water at i atmosphere pres¬ 
sure. It is readily soluble in alcohol, and is miscible in all pro¬ 
portions with ether, benzene, and oils, and has great .stability, being 
unaffeited by chlorine or bromine even .at the b. p , unless iodine or 
antimonic chloride be simultaneously present. 

The vapour of nitrobenzene is distinctly coloured, closely resembling 
that of chlorine. This is easily visible in a depth of 5 cm., and is strongly 
marked in a depth of 10 cm. When light is transmitted through the 
vapour, no bands of absorption are produced in the visible spectrum. 
The violet and the blue are absorbed, but less strongly than with 
the fluid. 

By treatment with a mi.xturc of sulphuric acid and the strongest 
nitric acid, nitrolienzene is converted into a mixture of the three iso¬ 
meric dinitrobenzenes, C,,II,(NOj)j. These form pale yellow 
crystals. 

Nitrobenzene is scarcely affected by aqueous alkalies, even when 
boiling, but is converted by alcoholic [lotash into a mixture of azoben¬ 
zene, (Ci,H 5),N,, and azoxybenzenc, (C6ll5N),0. 

lender the influence of reducing agents, e. g , hydrogen sulphide, 
zinc and hydrochloric acid, or acetic acid and iron filings, nitrobenzene 
is converted into aniline, (biH^.H^N, the production of which affords 
one of the most delicate and characteristic tests for nitrobenzene. 
The alcoholic solution of the nitrobenzene should he mixed with 
hydrochloric acid and boiled for some time with metallic zinc. The 
liquid is next diluted, neutralised with sodium hydroxide, and a clear 
solution of bleaching powder cautiously added. A blue or purple 
colouration, often appearing somewhat slowly, and gradually changing 
to brown, will be produced if aniline, resulting from the reduction of 
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nitrobenzene, be present. According to Balls, magnesium ribbon, 
with the addition of a few drops of solution of platinum chloride, 
rapidly and completely reduces nitrobenzene in alcoholic solution to 
aniline, giving a solution which can be at once decanted and tested 
with bleaching powder. 

By the electrolysis of a solution of nitrobenzene in concentrated 
sulphuric acid amido-ijhenol sulphonic acid forms at the cathode. 

The following methods of detecting small quantitie.s of nitrobenzene 
are due to Jac<iuemin. A single drop of nitroljenzene dissolved in 
20 c.c. of alcohol is stated to suffice for all three tests: 

0. The liquid is treated with zinc and sulphuric acid to reduce the 
nitrobenzene to aniline. 'J'he liquid is treated with e.xcess of sodium 
carbonate and filtered; to the filtrate i drop of carbolic acid is added, 
and then some sodium hypochlorite, when a lirown colouration, rapidly 
changing to blue, due to formation of sodium erythrophenate, indicates 
tlic presence of nitrobenzene. 

b. The liquid is treated with some lead dioxide. If excess of the 
oxide lie used, a ro.se tint, changing to lirown, is developed, but other¬ 
wise the rose colour changes to blue. The reaction is said to be very 
delicate. 

c. A crystal of potassium chlorate is added to the liquid, and a drop 
of concentrated sultihuric acid allowed to run dowm the side of the tube, 
when violet colouration is produced. 

Toxicological Detection of Nitrobenzene.—The .symiitoms pro¬ 
duced by nitrobenzene, when taken either in the liquid or the gaseous 
state, show that it is an active poison of a peculiarly insidious nature. 
For the most part its action is tliat of a powerful narcotic, and, as a rule, 
it produces liut little local irritation of the stomach or bowels. The 
first symptoms arc usually headache and drowsiness, followed by 
flushing of the face, difficult breathing, irregular pulse, dilatation of the 
pupils, more or less loss of voluntiiry power, and sometimes convulsions. 
On attempting to walk the ])oisoncd person will sometimes reel as if 
drunk, and the breath will smell of nitrobenzene. These symptoms 
arc followed by coma, which may come on slowly, but is more fre¬ 
quently sudden, increasing in intensity until death ensues in 5 or 6 
hours from the ccmmenccment of the sym|)toms. When the stage of 
coma is reached there is but little chance of preventing a fatal termina¬ 
tion of the case. On the whole, the symptoms of poisoning by nitro¬ 
benzene simulate those of apoplexy, but the strong and persistent odour 
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and the intense salivation it is apt to produce sufficiently distinguish 
it from the latter affection. 

The vapour may prove injurious even when largely diluted with air. 

The post-mortem ap|)earance of the stomach is normal, but the smell 
of the poison will usually be perceptible, unless death has ensued by in¬ 
halation of the vapour. The brain is always congested, and the blood 
everywhere black and thick, but fluid, the heart being full of dark, 
treacly blood. There is usually well-marked and long-continued 
rigidity. In cases of delayed death, nitrobenzene may not be found as 
such on analysis, owing to its reduction to aniline, which will be met 
with in the brain and urine. In many ca.ses a distinct colour will be 
observed on the skin, at least in some parts. 

The poisonous effects of nitrobenzene are identical with those of 
aniline, and are most probably due to the reduction of the nitro¬ 
benzene to that substance in the body. 

For the detection of nitrobenzene, the portions of the body to be 
examined should be reduced to fragments and acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The liquid is distilled, and the distillate examined 
from time to time, with the view of detecting the presence of any un¬ 
changed nitrobenzene. Then treat the contents of the retort with 
rectified alcohol, and filter. Precipitate the filtrate with excess of 
basic lead acetate, and again filter. Remove any lead from the liquid 
by adding a slight excess of sodium sulphate. Evaporate the filtered 
liquid nearly to dryness, and render the solution alkaline with sodium 
carbonate. Then agitate with ether to dissolve the aniline, run 
off the aqueous liquid, and agitate the ethereal solution with a little 
very dilute sulphuric acid. Separate this acid layer, which will con¬ 
tain any aniline as sulphate, concentrate by evaporation at a low 
temperature, and test for aniline by bleaching powder solution as de¬ 
scribed on page 212. 

Commercial Nitrobenzol.—The products obtained on a large scale 
by the action of nitric acid on commercial benzols vary in composition 
with the character of the benzols employed in their manufacture, but 
are often exceedingly complex, containing simultaneously several 
isomeric varieties of the different mono- and dinitro-derivatives of 
the benzene series of hydrocarbons, which diminish in volatility 
and fusibility with the number of atoms of carbon or molecules 
of NO, contained in them. By the action of reducing agents the 
various nitro-compounds yield aniline and other bases, the constitution 
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of which depends on that of the nitro-compounds from which they are 
derived. Some of these yield colouring matters materially differing in 
shade or brilliancy from those given by purer products. 

The presence of hydrocarbons in nitrobenzol m.ay be detected by 
dissolving 30 c.c. of the sample in 70 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, in which it ought to be entirely soluble. 

Commercial nitrobenzene and dinitrobenzene commonly contain 
the nitro-dcrivatives of thiophene. These impurities may be detected 
by dissolving the sample in alcohol, and adding a single drop of 
aqueous potassium hydroxide, when a deep-red solution is obtained, 
a thin layer aijpcaring violet. An excess of alkali destroys the colour, 
but it may be restored by cautious neutralisation. 

The sp. gr. of nitrobenzol made from 90% benzene should be 1.186, 
and from 30 to 40% benzol 1.175 to 1.190. 

TOLUENE. 

Methylbenzene, C,Hs=C6HsCH3. 

Toluene, formerly called “toluol,”—a name which should be applied 
only to the commercial substance,—is obtainable by various synthetical 
methods, is a product of the dry distillation of tolu-balsam and many 
other resins, and is present to a considerable extent in coal-tar naphtha. 
It closi'ly resembles benzene. The chief points of difference arc: 

1. The odour, which is distinct from that of benzene. 

2. The sp. gr., 0,881 at 0°, 0.871 at 15“. 

3. The b. p., Ill”, is considerably higher than that of benzene. 

4. The solidifying point, toluene remaining liquid even at —20“, 
while benzene is solid at 0°. 

By the action of concentrated nitric acid, toluene is converted into 
one or more nitrotolucncs, or dinitrotoluenes; but when boiled with 
dilute nitric acid it is oxidised with formation of benzoic acid and 
other products. Commercial nitrotoluol has a sp. gr. of 1.167. Pure 
orthonitrotoluene has a gravity of 1.162, that of metanitrotoluene 
being 1.168. Paranitrotolucnc is solid at ordinary temperatures. 
Dinitrotoluene is used for dcblooming oils. 

When treated with excess of hot concentrated sulphuric acid, toluene 
forms 2 isomeric toluenesulphonic acids, C,IIjHSO,. On heating the 
liquid to .about i6o“, and passing a current of steam, these compounds 
are dccom[)osed and the toluene distils over almost without loss. 
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COMMERCIAL TOLUENE. 

Toluene constitutes the greater part of “50% benzol” (page 228), 
and also occurs to a considerable extent in “90% benzol.” 

Toluene occurs in an approximately pure state in commercial 
“toluol,” which is now manufactured on a barge scale. When frac¬ 
tionated in the manner described on page 208, commercial toluols 
should give the first drop at 110“ to iii°, and 90% of distillate below 
120°. 

An almost pure toluene is now made commercially, which distils 
wholly within a degree or two of 110°. 

XYLENES. 

Ditnethylbenzenes. C8H,„=C6H; (CHJ^. 

All 3 forms of xylene (see page 229) occur in coal-tar; the isomeric 
body, ethylbenzene, C6Hs(C,H;), has also been found by some 
investigators. 

The isomeric xylenes present a close general resemblance to benzene 
and toluene, but are distinguished by their higher b. p., lower sp. gr., 
and the greater facility with which they are oxidised and arc converted 
into sulphonic acids. 

The different behaviour of the isomeric xylenes with reagents has 
some practical interest as affording a means of examining the nature 
of— 

Commercial xylene or xylol, which is now manufactured on a 
considerable scale for the preparation of cumidine (by heating the 
monomethyl-metaxylidine hydrochloride with methyl alcohol) and of 
azo-colouring matters (scarlets, oranges, etc.). Commercial xylene 
is obtained by the fractional distillation of coal-tar naphtha. It 
varies greatly in purity, giving 90 to 95% within a range of 2“ to 6° 
from the first drop over. The distilling-points may range from 136° 
to 138°; 136° to 140°; 136° to 142°; 138“ to 140°; or 138“ to 142“, ac¬ 
cording to the stipulations of the contract note. In some cases the 
contract note stipulates that 90% of the sample of xylene shall distil 
within a range of i“, and this behaviour is very strictly enforced. 

Besides varying proportions of the three xylenes, the properties 
of which have already been described, commercial xylol contains more 
or less of the lower and higher homologues (methylbenzene, 1-3-4- 
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and 1-3-5-trimethylbenzencs), together with a notable proportion 
of paraffins, and probably ethylbenzene and ethenylbenzene and 
hydrocarbons of other series. The hydrocarbons of the olefine and 
acetylene series arc not improbably present in the fraction of crude 
naphtha from which commercial xylene is prepared, but they either 
suffer absorption by the sulphuric acid used for the purification, or 
are thereby polymerised so as to remain in the retort when the purified 
substance is redistilled. Orthoxylene also undergoes absorption by 
the sulphuric acid employed, and hence the refined product contains a 
comparatively small proportion of this hydrocarlion, the same reaction 
having prevented its recognition in coal-tar until recently. Thioxene, 
or dimethylthiophcn, CsHsS, if present, will also be absorbed by 
treatment with sulphuric acid. On the other hand, meta.xylene 
hexahydrides and homologues behave in all essential respects like 
paraffins. 

Of all these constituents of commercial xylene, the metaxylene is 
the only one of value, even its 2 isomers being useless. If the meta- 
xyene contain even a few units % of orthoxylene, on converting it 
into the nitro-derivative, and this into xylidine, tarry matters are 
formed which arc a serious inconvenience in practice. 

The table on page 218 shows some points of difference between the 
xylenes. The reagents named arc prepared as follows: 

Chromic Acid Mixture.—A solution of 8 grm. of potassium dichro¬ 
mate in a mixture of 10 grm. of sulphuric acid and go c.c. of water. 

Diluted Nitric Acid.—Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.4), diluted wdth twice 
its volume of water. 

NUric-sulphuric Acid Mixture .—Equal measures of fuming nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.5) and concentrated sulphuric acid are mixed and al¬ 
lowed to cool. 

The first 2 reagents .arc applied by boiling the hydrocarbon with 
excess under an inverted conden.ser for .several hours. For oxidation 
of metaxylene a temperature of 150” is desirable. 

The nitric-sulphuric arid mixture is used cold, the hydrocarbon 
being gradually added and the product allowed to stand some hours. 
It is then poured into an exce.ss of water, the liquid p.asscd through a 
wet filter, the separated nitro-deriv.atives recrystallised from boiling 
alcohol and examined under the microscope. 

The following method for the assay of commercial xylene is due to 
J. M. Cnafts (Compl. rend., 114 (1892), iiio. 
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A weighed amount of the sample (10 to 20 grm.) is poured on 2.5 
times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid in a tube of hard gla.ss. 
The depth of the xylene layer in millimetres is noted, the tube is 
sealed and heated to 120'’, with occasional violent shaking. The tube 
is allowed to cool, opened, 3 or 4 measures of a mixture of equal parts 
of hydrochloric acid and water added, the mixture shaken well and 
allowed to stand for an hour at room tem])erature. An insoluble layer 
of saturated hydrocarbons is formed. This is measured and separated 
in a .separatory funnel, the solvent acid returned to the tube, which is 
resealed and heated to 122° for 20 hours. By this treatment 97% of the 
1-3-xylene forms a layer, which can be measured, and .after se|)aration 
distilled and weighed. A small amount of impurity is removed by dis¬ 
tillation. The 1-2- and 1-4-xylcncsulphonic acids undergo but little 
decomposition at 122“, but at 175° the hydrocarbons are regenerated. 
If the.se be dissolved in 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
solution cooled, and i part of concentrated hydrochloric acid added, 
1-4-xylenesulphonic acid is thrown down in crystals, which should be 
collected on an asbestos filter, washed with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid until the washings no longer react with barium chloride, and the 
precipitate allowed to dry in the air to constant weight. The crystals 
have the composition (CgHgSO,!!), 3-311,0; the weight multiplied by 
0.4977 gives the xylene. For direct estimation of i-2-.xylene, Levin¬ 
stein' advises the following method: 100 c.c. of the sample are shaken 
thorougidy with 120 c.c. cold concentrated sulphuric acid until no 
further solution of hydrocarbons occurs. It is best to cool the mixture. 
The 1-2- and 1-3-xylenes are converted into sulphonic acids, but the 
1-4-xylcnc is unaffected and separ.ates unchanged. The acid liquid 
containing the 2 sulphonic acids is then separated, and these con¬ 
verted into their calcium and then into their sodium salts. On con¬ 
centrating the solution of the latter, sodium i-2-.xylcnesulphonate will 
crystallise in large, flat prisms, while the 1-3-salt remains in solution. 
The mother liquor should be further concentrated, when a second crop 
of crystals will be obtained. Both crops .are purified by resolution and 
recrystallisation. The indistinct crystals of the 1-3-form are readily 
distinguished from the large, well-defined cryst.als of the 1-2-salt from 
English crude xylols. That from Scotch products crystallises far less 
readily, probably owing to an .admixture of some foreign sulphonate. 
Crystallised .sodium 1-2-xylenesulphonate contains C6H,(CH,),S0,Na 
-f 5H,0. It is dried by pressure between folds of filter-paper, and then 

Soc. ChetH , liui , 1884, 77. 
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over sulphuric acid, when it can be weighed, if desired. The xylene 
can be regenerated by adding e.xcess of sulphuric acid and distilling in a 
current of steam at 120° to 150°. 

It might be preferable to saturate the acid liquid with barium 
hydroxide solution, filter from the sulphate, and crystallise the sul- 
phonates from the filtrate. Barium 1-2-xylencsulphonate crystal¬ 
lises in large, nacreous laminae, requiring 3 parts of boiling water or 18 
parts of cold water for solution. 

Samples 2 and 5 were analysed independently by the same methods 
by A. Rademacher, with the following results: 


Number 

i-2-x_\Icnc 

Idle 

i-4-x)'Ienc 

Paraffins 

2 

14 5 

81 

3 

I 5 

5 


/«? 

186 5 

4-5 



The following figures were obtained by Levinstein, but partly by 
methods different from those above described: 




1 Sp gr 


Percentage of 

No. 

Origin of sample 

1 at 19° 

Distilling 

1 degrees. ; 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 






xy¬ 

lene 

xy¬ 

lene 

xy¬ 

lene 

affins 

I 

1 From Manchester tar 

0 8629 



! 87 

6 , 

1 

2 

: 1' rom Engli.sh tar 

0.8660 1 





i 

hrom Scotch tar 

0 8574 1 


12 


' 8 


•1 1 

1 

l-rom mixed English and 
Scotch tars 

0 8605 

134-141 

3 

81 

10 

1 6 

5 ; 

From mixed English an-i 


140—14I 


86 


6 

1 

Scotch tars I 






6 

Unknown .. | 







7 

Pure metaxylene isolated by 

0 8668 

142-143 






dilute nitnc acid, etc. 







COAL-TAR NAPHTHA. 

In the first distillation of coal-tar 2 fractions are obtained, known 
respectively as “first light oils” and “second light oils.” Sometimes 
they are not collected separately, in which case the fraction is known as 
“crude naphtha” or “light oil.” Good “first light oils” or “first 
runnings” ought, on redistillation, to yield 10% below 100° and an 
average of 78% below 170“. On again distilling the fraction collected 
under 130' fully 25% should come over under 100°. “Second light 
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oils” should have a density of about 0.975. It yields but little distillate 
below 120° and about 30% below lyo”. 

Crude coal-tar naphtha is a more or less fluorescent liquid, of a 
dark coffee colour and disagreeable odour. It has a density of 0.840 to 
0.940, or even higher, and evolves ammonia abundantly on distillation. 
It is an extremely complex product, as will be seen on reference to the 
table on page 198. Many or all of the bodies boiling below 
about 220'=’ are sometimes pre.sent simultaneously. The S|). gr. of crude 
naphthas of London make usually ranges between 0.883 0.888, and 

that of Scotch naphthas from 0.868 to 0.876, but the density is some¬ 
times considerably outside these limits. 

Crude naphtha is usually submitted to redistillation without previous 
chemical treatment, the resultant products being ‘‘once run naph¬ 
tha” and “last runnings.”' by .some distillers an intermediate 
product is obtained, termed “medium naphtha.” It is the fraction 
of the crude naphtha which on redistillation passes over between 160° 
and 180“. Benzene can be isolated in small quantity even from this 
fraction by the u.se of a dcphlegmating arrangement. 

Once-run naphtha is a fluid of a more or less amber-yellow colour, 
and a sp. gr. ranging from 0.886 to o 892. The method of assaying 
once-run naphtha by distillation is described on page 207 et seq. 

Bel.ire redistilling once-run naphtha on a large scale it is purified 
by treatment with sulphuric acid of 1.845 sp. gr. This removes the 
bases, hydrocarbons of the olefine and acetylene scries, and some of the 
higher homologues of benzene. A subsequent treatment with lime or 
sodium hydroxide eliminates the phenols and any other bodies of acid 
character. The oil is then washed with water and again distilled. 

Once-run naphtha is the starting-point from which the manufacturer 
derives, by fractional distillation, the following products: 100% 
benzol; 90% benzol; 50 and 90% benzol (called “50/90 benzol”); 
30% benzol; solvent naphtha; burning naphtha; and a further quan¬ 
tity of last runnings. Each of these products has distinctive characters 
by which it is known and recognised commercially. In addition, 
benzene, toluene, and xylene are now manufactured on the commercial 
scale in a condition of high purity. 

’ "Last runnings" are highly charged with naphthalene, and find an application as a 
common burning oil in street vapour-lamps A sample examined by B. Nickels gave, on 
fractional distillation, io% at 143'’; so at 146°; 30 at 151*’; 40 at is7‘^;soat 164°; 60 at 170”; 
70 at 179°; 80 at 191'’; and 90 at aog®. When 70% ha<l passed over, naphthalene appeared 
in quantity. By repeated fractioning, evidence of the presence of toluene and xylene was 
obtained. 
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Burning naphtha is a product similar to “last runnings,” but 
results from a second distillation. It should have a sp. gr. of o. 880 
to 0.887, and should give 20 to 30% over at iso", and 90 at 170“. 

Solvent naphtha is so called from its wide application as a solvent 
for india-rubber in the manufacture of waterproof articles. It is 
.also used for washing crude anthracene. It gives from 8 to 30% of 
distillate below 130“, and about 90 below 160°. The sp. gr. should 
not exceed o 875. Solvent naphtha has a complex and variable 
composition, but consists chiefly of isomeric xylenes and cumenes, 
with a not,able proportion of paraffins, and sometimes several units% 
of naphthalene, the last constituent being considered very objection¬ 
able. Formerly, solvent naphtha comprised the whole of the fraction 
from the redistillation of once-run naphtha passing over above the 
benzols and below 160°, but when a demand arose for xylene as a 
separate product, much of it was removed, with the result of rendering 
the residual solvent naphtha less suitable for its intended purpose. 

Carburreting naphtha is a product consisting chiefly of xylenes. 
It is usually specified as giving at least 70% of distillate at 130“ and 
90 at 1500, the sp. gr. ranging from 0.850 to 0.870. 

Commercial Benzols.—In commerce, the term “ benzol ” is applied 
generically to the more volatile portions of redistilled co.al-tar naphtha. 
It is a convenient name to indicate this more or less complex liquid, 
consisting chiefly of benzene and its homologues; while the use of the 
term “benzene” should be restricted to the definite hydrocarbon of 
the formula C6H6. 

Commercial benzols consist essentially of mixtures of very variable 
proportions of benzene and its homologues, together with; smaller 
percentages of carbon disulphide; certain light hydrocarbons tech¬ 
nically known as “petroleum,” and which are incapable of nitration, 
consisting largely of pentene; thiophene and its homologues; traces of 
water; acetylene, and probably homologues; and impurities of an 
indefinite nature. 

The light hydrocarbons diminish the yield of colouring matter from 
the aniline made trom the benzols containing them, and, if present 
in considerable proportion, render the process of nitration irregular 
and even dangerous. Carbon disulphide is a somewhat troublesome 
impurity, and is difficult to get rid of by ordinary means. 

The details of the method of effecting the assay of benzols are given 
on pages 209, 230 el seq. According to the behaviour of the sample 
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when distilled, it is classed as 100% benzol, 90% benzol, 50% benzol, 
or 30% benzol. 

90% Benzol is a product of which 90% by volume distils before 
the thermometer rises above 100°. A good sample should not begin 
to distil under 80°, and should not yield more than 20 to 30% at 
85°, or much more than 90% at 100°. It should wholly distil below 
i20“. An excessive distillate— e. g., 35 to 40% at 85°—indicates a 
larger proportion of carbon disulphide or light hydrocarbons than is 
desirable. The actual percentage composition of a 90% benzol of 
good quality is about 70 of benzene, 24 of toluene (including a little 
xylene), and 4 to 6 of carbon disulphide and light hydrocarbons. The 
proportion of real benzene may fall as low as 60 or rise as high as 
75%. 90% benzol should be colourless (“water-white”), and free 
from opalescence. 

The sp. gr. of English 90% benzols ranges from o 880 to o. 888 
at 15.5", but the figure is no indication of the quality of a samide, 
owing to the presence of carbon disulphide and light hydrocarbons, 
which, from their high volatility, become concentrated in this class 
of benzol. .Since carbon disulphide has a sp. gr. of 1.27 and the 
light hydrocarbons (“petroleum”) average o 860, the 2 may in 
certain proportions exactly compensate and be without effect on the 
sp. gr. 'if the product. Watson Smith examined a 90% benzol which 
had a .=p. gr. of o 900 and contained 6% of carbon disulphide. 
After removing this impurity the sp. gr. of the benzol fell to 0.880. 

Scotch 90% benzols contain but little carbon disulphide, but a con¬ 
siderable proportion (7 to 8%) of light hydrocarbons; hence the sp, gr. 
is often as low as 0.870 or even less. The first 20% distilled from such 
a sample may have a density of 0.866; while the residual 80% will be as 
dense as 0.872. The low density of the first fraction here distinctly 
indicates “petroleum,” and not carbon disulphide, .as the jrredominant 
impurity. By eliminating the carbon disulphide from 90% benzol in 
the manner described on page 226, the anomaly in the sp. gr. almost 
disappears, and the interpretation of the results of the fractional dis¬ 
tillation becomes much simpler. The sp. gr. is about 0.880 to 0.882. 
The sp. gr. of the United States 90% benzols is about 0.879 to 0-882. 

C. P. crystallisable and 100% benzol are products made in the 
United States. The first mentioned is very nearly pure benzene and 
can be crystallised by chilling to 50“. On distillation by the method de¬ 
scribed on page 208 it should all pass over within 2° (distilled to 
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dryness). The reviser of this edition has found that 90% will often 
distil over within 1/2° if the vapours in the bulb are carefully protected 
against superheating. The sp. gr. should be 0.882-0.884. The 100% 
benzol is a product which all distils below 100°. The chief constituent 
other than benzene is toluene. 

50% benzol, often called 50/90 benzol, a product of which 50% by 
volume distils over at a temperature not exceeding 100°, and 40% more 
(making 90 in all) below 120“. It should wholly distil below 130“. 
The density of English 50% benzol is about 0.878 to 0.880 of Scotch 
0.867 fo 0.872 and of the United States 50% 0.870 to 0.876. This class 
of benzol is nearly free from carbon disulphide, and contains com¬ 
paratively little of the light hydrocarbons, while the proportion of 
toluene and xylene is, of course, larger than in 90% benzol. 50/90 
benzol Is employed for producing the heavy aniline used for preparing 
rosaniline or magenta. 

In the case of a benzol of intermediate character, the proportions 
of 90% and 50% benzol to which it corresponds may be found by the 
following rule: Deduct 50 from the percentage-volume of the sample 
distilling below 100°, and multiply the difference by 2.5. The product 
gives the percentage of 90% benzol in the sample, the difference be¬ 
tween this and 100 being the proportion of 50% benzol. Thus, a 
benzol giving 64% over below 100° corresponds to a mixture of 35 parts 
of 90% benzol with 65 parts of 50/90 benzol; for: 

64 - 50 ^' 4 ; 14X2 5-35, and 100-35=65 

For English benzols the rule is accurate to 1%. 

30% benzol is a product of which 30% distils below 100°, about 60% 
more passing over between 100“ and 120°. It consists chiefly of 
toluene and xylene, with smaller proportions of benzene, cumene, etc. 
The sp. gr. should be about 0.875. 

For the manufacture of aniline-red, magenta, or fuchsine, a benzol is 
required which will yield (by nitration and subsequent reduction) 
an aniline oil of which 3/4 distils between 180° and 190°, and the re¬ 
mainder between 190° and 215°. Such an aniline oil is producible 
from a benzol of which 3/4 passes over between 80° and 100°, and the 
rest between 100“ and 130°. F'or the manufacture of methyl-violet, on 
the contrary, an aniline as free as possible from higher homologues is 
required, and this must be made from a benzol which almost wholly 
distils below 83'= or 84°. For xylidine-red an aniline oil derived from 
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benzols boiling above 115° or 120“ is required, but it is often found 
preferable to prepare this by fractionating an ordinary aniline oil rather 
than to employ a benzol of specially high b. p. for the purpose. The 
commercially pure xylene and toluene now extensively manufactured 
have, to a great extent, replaced the high boiling “benzols” formerly 
employed. 

The “benzol” of the British Pharmacopoeia (1898) is defined as a 
mixture of about 70% of benzene and 20 to 30% of toluene, having a 
sp. gr. of from 0.880 to 0.888. It should begin to distil at 80°; 90% 
should pass over below roo" and should wholly distil below 120'*. 

The benzol of the United States Pharmacopoeia is pure benzene or, 
approximately, the Benzol C. P. crystallisables described on page 223. 
“Benzene, CoHo, is a colourless, transparent liquid of a peculiar, 
aromatic odour, sp. gr. 0.871 at 23°, congealing at 5.2°, and boiling at 
80.4°. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 4 parts of alcohol and 
in ether. When equal volumes of benzene and concentrated sulphuric 
acid are mixed, the latter should not become coloured. On shaking 
2 c.c. of benzene with 0.5 c.c. of sulphuric acid and i drop of fuming 
nitric acid, no green or blue tint should be produced (absence of 
thiophene). 

Assay of Commercial Benzols and Naphthas.—The observations 
of importance in judging of the quality of a commercial benzol or 
naphtha are, in addition to the appearance and smell of the sample: 
its sp. gr. its behaviour with concentrated sulphuric acid; the proportion 
of carbon disulphide; the proportion of the light hydrocarbons, techni¬ 
cally known as “petroleum”; the proportion of nitratable hydrocar¬ 
bons; and its behaviour on fractional distillation. In the case of com¬ 
mercial xylols, the proportion of metaxylene should be ascertained in 
the manner directed on pages 219 and 220. 

Commerci.al 90% benzol should not be diminished in volume by more 
than 1/2% when agitated with 5% by measure of cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid. For a more stringent test, applicable to commercially 
pure benzene, see page 209. 

Water, if present in such quantity as to render the sample turbid, 
must be got rid of prior to any further process of assay. This may be 
done sufficiently perfectly by passing the liquid through a dry filter. 
A complete elimination of the water may be easily effected by agitat¬ 
ing the sample with a little recently gently ignited plaster of Paris, and 
filtering. The dehydration is almost instantaneous. If a known 
VOL. III.— IS 
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weight of plaster be employed, and it be afterward washed with a 
little gasolene, dried at a gentle heat, and reweighed, a determination 
of the amount of the water may be readily effected. 

Carbon disulphide often exists in very sensible quantity in crude 
and once-run naphtha, and in 90% benzol. From the less volatile 
classes of benzol it is usually absent. Its presence is important only in 
100% and 90% benzol. Carbon disulphide may be detected by a 
method of Votocek and Votmessil (Chem. Zeil. Rep., 2$, p. 275 (1901)). 
Hofmann’s reaction, CS,-l-2C6H5NH, = CS(NHC6H5)j-f H,S, is the 
basis of this test. In the presence of ammonia the reaction is said to 
proceed rapidly, requiring about 15 minutes for the completion of the 
test. The ammonium sulphide is detected by the nitroprusside re¬ 
action. According to Lunge (“Coal-tar and Ammonia,” 3d Ed., p. 614), 
the best test for carbon disulphide is the phenylhydrazine test, as 
follows: ro c.c. of the benzol is agitated with 4 or 5 drops of phenyl¬ 
hydrazine for I to I 1/2 hours. With 0.2% CS, a thick precipitate 
forms, but even with 0.03% the precipitate is easily seen. 

The presence of carbon disulphide raises the gravity of benzols con¬ 
siderably, as is shown on page 228. Other simple methods of de¬ 
tecting CSi are the formation of crystals of potassium xanthatc with 
alcoholic potash and the formation of ammonium thiocyanate with 
alcoholic ammonia. This is found by agitating with ferric chloride 
to give a blood-red colour. Carbon disulphide may be eliminated from 
benzol, and its amount determined with a near approach to accuracy, 
by the following method devised by B. Nickels:' 100 c.c. measure of 
the sample of benzol (preferably dehydrated with plaster of Paris, as 
above described) is treated with a solution of i grm. of potassium 
hydroxide in the smallest possible quantity (.about 20 c.c.) of hot 
absolute alcohol, and the mixture agitated thoroughly. If carimn 
disulphide be present, a yellow colour is usually developed, and the 
mixture becomes pasty from the formation and separation of potas¬ 
sium xanthate in crystals of a characteristic silky appearance. The 
mixture is shaken at intervals during half an hour, and is then passed 
through a dry filter. The adhering benzol is separated as far as 
possible from the precipitated xanthate by carefully folding the filter 
and pressing it against the sides of the funnel by means of a spatula. 
The filtrate is agitated in a cylindrical separator with its own volume 
of warm water, which removes the excess of alcohol and a little dis- 

* Chrm News, 43 (1881), 148,350, and 52 (1885), 170. 
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solved xanthate. If the purified benzol is to be submitted to distilla¬ 
tion, it is preferable to operate on at least 200 c.c. of the sample, and 
treat it a second time with the alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, 
before treating it with water. The aqueous liquid is run off, and the 
benzol again agitated with its own measure of cold water, after the re¬ 
moval of which it may be dehydrated with plaster, and then further 
examined by fractional distillation. 

The potassium xanthate collected on the filter is washed with a 
little ether, dried at 100°, and weighed. Preferably, it is dissolved 
in alcohol, the washings frdm the treated benzol added, and the united 
solution obtained rendered slightly acid with acetic acid. On adding 
a solution of copper sulphate, a brownish precipitate of cupric xanthate 
is formed, rapidly changing to bright yellow cuprous xanthate, 
CuC,H 5(CO)S„ insoluble in water and dilute acids. The cuprous 
xanthate m.ay be collected on a filter, washed, ignited in the air, and 
weighed as CuO; or the cupric oxide m.ay be ignited with sulphur in 
hydrogen, and thus converted into cuprous sulphide. The weight of 
CuO or CujS obtained, divided by 0.523, gives that of the carbon 
disul[)hide in the sample operated upon. 

Instead of weighing the cuprous xanthate, 11 . Macagno (Chem. 
News, 13 (1866), 138) titrates the acidified solution of potassium 
xanthate with a solution of cujnic suljjhatc containing 12.47 g™- 
of the < lystalliscd salt jier litre. The end of the reaction is indicated 
by the brown colour produced when a drop of the liquid taken out 
with a glass rod is added to a drop of potassium ferrocyanide solution 
on a porcelain plate, i c.c. of the above cupric sulphate solution 
corresponds to o 0076 grm. of carbon disulphide.’ 

A method of estimating CSj that has proven satisfiactory in the 

* Macagno’s figures, both gravimetric and volumetric, correspond approximately to 
the ratio Cu • 2CS1 This ratio would be readily explicable if the reaction resulted in the 
formation of cupnc xanthate, (CjHs O CS SljCfu; but as the mam pioduct is cuprous 
xanthate, it follows that reduction of the copper occurs, and this must be accompanied 
with corresponding oxidation of a portion of the xanthate According to H. Debus, the 
yellow precipitate is a compound of cupric xanthate with cuprous sulphide, but this is 
very improbable The copper salt of the acid C?ns O.CO.SH is also said to be formed 
together with other products. It is certain that the reaction is very complex and requires 
further investigation. Experiments made by A R. Tankard have shown that the ratio 
Cu : 2CS2 is roughly correct, whether the determination lie made by titrating with decinor- 
mal cupnc sulphate or by weighing the cuprous sulphide left on igniting the precipitate 
With sulphur; provided that the copper solution is added immediately after acidifying 
the xanthate solution, since the free xanthic acid decomposes very rapidly If the precipi¬ 
tation be conducted in alcoholic solution and the precipitate washed with alcohol, a sub¬ 
stance IS removed which otherwise remains in the precipitate On diluting the filtrate with 
water, this body is thrown down in a state of very fine division. It appears to consist, in 
part at least, of sulphur. From the presence of this and probably of other impurities in the 
precipitate, this should not be directly weighed If precipitated from aqueous liquids, 
it contains the body above referred to, and if thrown down from alcoholic solution, it is 
contaminated with potassium sulphate, which might be removed by washing with water 
The process is useful, but the results are not strictly accurate.—A. H. A. 
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works of the Barrett Manufacturing Co. and communicated to the 
reviser prior to publication is as follows: Take 5 to 10 grm. of benzol 
in a weighing bottle of 50 c.c. capacity, add 2.5 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of potassium hydroxide in absolute alcohol and warm at 6o°for 
I hour, using a return-flow condenser. Then wash out into a beaker 
with warm water and heat on a water-bath until excess of benzol is 
expelled. The CS, has now been converted into potassium xanthate. 
Add potassium hydroxide and bromine water in large excess and warm 
until oxidation is complete and the solution is perfectly clear. Then 
acidify with HCl, boil off the excess of bromine and estimate the 
sulphur as BaS04 in the usual way. This method is claimed to give 
results that are quite accurate and is simple to carry out. 

Commercial 50% benzol sometimes contains 0.1% of pyridine and 
the toluene made from this 0.25%. This pyridine and any other 
basic substances may be removed by agitating with 10% sulphuric acid. 
On making this acid extract alkaline with sodium hydroxide, pyridine, 
etc., may be extracted by means of ether or distilled with steam. 

An easily carried out procedure for the estimation of carbon di¬ 
sulphide in benzene is given by I. Bay (Compt. rend., 146,132 (1908)): 
Phenylhydrazine is added to the benzene, forming a precipitate of 
phenylhydrazine phenyl thiocarbozate, CS,(C6HsNH.NH,)j. This 
method is said to give reliable results if the analysis is com|)letcd 
in the course of a day. The precipitation is complete in 2 or 3 hours. 
The substance is collected on a tared double filter-paper, washed with 
pure benzene and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 

The change in density which results from the elimination of the 
carbon disulphide from a benzol is very noticeable. Thus, in the 
case of a sample which would be conveniently classified as a “light 
90%” there will be an entire removal of the previous alliaceous odour; 
a diminution of density from 0.885 fo 0.882 or 0.880, according to the 
amount of carbon disulphide which has been removed; and a disa])- 
pearance of the abnormally large proportion of liquid distilling below 
85°, the reduction in this respect being from 30% or more down to 12%. 

The proportion of carbon disulphide eliminated by treatment with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide has been proved by B. Nickels to be 
indicated with a considerable approach to accuracy by the reduction 
in the sp. gr. of the sample, thus: 

1% by volume of carbon disulphide raises the sp. gt. by 0.0033 

2% by volume of carbon disulphide raises the sp. gr. by 0.0065 

3% by volume of carbon disulphide raises the sp. gr. by 0.0093 
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The sp. gr. of benzol is not readily determined by the bottle, owing 
to its high coefficient of expansion. A delicate hydrometer may be 
used, but the Westphal balance is specially suitable for such determi¬ 
nations. As the sp. gr. of hydrocarbons of the benzene series de¬ 
creases with the increase in the number of carbon atoms and the b. p. 
rises, low volatility corresponds with a low sp. gr., though such samples 
are technically called “heavy benzols.” 

Instead of determining the light hydrocarbons, it is sometimes of 
interest to ascertain the proportion of true benzene and its homo- 
logues by converting them into nitro-compounds. To effect this, 
J. von Hohenhausen proceeds in the following manner: A mixture is 
made of 150 grm. of nitric acid of 1.40 sp. gr. with 200 grm. of sulphuric 
acid of 1.845 ®P- S^- When quite cold, this is gradually added through 
a tapped funnel to 100 grm. of the sample of benzol contained in a 
500 c.c. flask. The liquids arc well mixed by agitating the flask be¬ 
tween each addition, and cooled if they become warm. When the 
whole of the acid has been added and the contents of the flask have 
become cold, the nitrobenzene is separated from the acid, washed 
several times by agitation with a dilute solution of sodium hydroxide 
and subsequently with water, the latter allowed to separate com- 
])letely, and the nitrobenzol produced weighed. A good quality of 
benzene should not get hot immediately a small portion of the acid is 
added 10 it. 100 parts by weight of an English 90% benzol of fair 
average quality yield not less than 150 parts of wcll-waslied nitro¬ 
benzene, while some Scotch benzenes do not give more than 135 jiarts. 
The nitrobenzene |)roduccd should be further examined Ijy fractionally 
distilling it, when the last 2% in the retort should remain liquid after 
cooling. If 100 c.c. of the nitrobenzol be distilled, and the first 
30 c.c. of distillate be treated with 70 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the nitrobenzene and its homologucs will dissolve in the arid, 
while all the unnitrated hydrocarbons will separate. This layer 
should be again treated with the mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, when the presence of previously unchanged benzene will be in¬ 
dicated by a rise of temperature. The acid is tapped off, the residual 
hydrocarbons again treated with strong sulphuric acid, and their 
volume observed. 

Fractional Distillation of [Benzols and Naphthas.—The 
reviser believes the distillation test as carried out In the United 
States (page 208) is much preferable to the following tests, which 
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must be given, however, for the benefit of purchasers who buy on 
such bases. 

A fractional distillation in some specified manner is a method of 
very general application for the commercial assay of benzols and 
allied products, and, if carefully conducted, and the results inter¬ 
preted in connection with the sp. gr. and chemical tests, the process 
affords very satisfactory indications. These indications, however, are 
of a purely arbitrary character, and, unless the prescribed conditions 
of manipulation be rigidly adhered to, great discrepancies result. 
Thus, the barometric pressure, the rapidity of the distillation, the size 
and shape of the retort, the position of the thermometer bulb, and even 
its shape and length, are all more or less important factors in the result 
obtained. On this account it is usual in contract notes to specify 
minutely the mode in which the test is to be made, and the slightest 
departure from the prescribed directions m.ay invalidate the contract. 

Ordinary Retort Test.—The following “mode of test” is taken 
verbatim from a form of contract note largely employed in commer¬ 
cial benzol transactions; “A quantity of loo c.c. to be distilled in 
a glass retort of a capacity of 200 c.c.; bulb of thermometer to be 
placed 3/8 in. from bottom of retort; distillation to be made over 
a naked flame, and at such a speed that the distillate shall not pass 
over in a stream, but as quickly as it can drop in separate particles. 
Any deficiency in quantity arising from evaporation or other natural 
causes during the operation to be added to the product at each point, 
and proper allowance to be made (if necessary) for the observed read¬ 
ing of the barometer.” 

The proportion by volume of the sample which passes over below 
and at a given temperature is called the “strength” of the sample 
at that temperature. For crude naphtha it is usually sufficient to 
note the volume distilling below 120“; in the examination of once-run 
naphtha, an observation of the volume distilling below 160° is also 
made; in the case of 90% benzols the volumes distilled are noted at 84'’ 
or 85°, and again at 100°; while with 50 and 30% benzols the tempera¬ 
tures noted are loo^ and 120“. 

The very great majority of parcels of benzol and naphtha sold 
in Great Britain are bought, or are supposed to be bought, on the above 
test; the results obtained by competent operators understanding the 
test agree closely, the variations rarely exceeding 1.5%. 

The following is the best mode of conducting the ordinary retort 
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test so as to ensure results which are constant and which can be 
trusted to be as accurate as the process admits. The instructions 
given apply to the assay of a 90% benzol. The temperature to be 
observed must, of course, be modified according to the contract note 
or to the nature of the product under treatment: 

100 c.c. of the sample are measured in an accurately graduated 
cylinder, and poured thence into a tubulated retort of such a size as to 
be capable of containing 200 c.c. or 8 fluid ounces, when placed in the 
ordinary position for distillation. The retort should be previously 
rinsed with .some of the sample to be tested, or a little may be distilled 
in it, and the residue carefully drained out. A delicate thermometer 
is fitted in the tubulurc of the retort by a cork, so that it may be verti¬ 
cal and the lower end of the bulb be 3/8 in. distance from the 
bottom of the retort.' The neck of the retort is then inserted into the 
inner tube of a Liebig condenser, and pushed down as far as it will go. 
The condenser should be from 15 to 18 in. in length, and well supplied 
with cold water. The neck of the retort should not project too far into 
the condenser; if necessary, it should be cut short. No cork or other 
connection is necessary between the retort-neck and condenser-tube. 
Before use, the tube of the condenser should be rinsed with a little of 
the sample, and allowed to drain, or some of the benzol may be sprayed 
through it. The graduated cylinder employed for measuring out 
the sample is next placed under the further end of the condenser tube 
in such a manner as to catch all the distillate, while allowing it to drop 
freely. The retort is then heated by the naked flame of a Bunsen 
burner.^ The flame should be small, about the size and shape of a 
filbert, and when the distillation of the benzol commences, must be so 
regulated that the condensed liquid shall fall rapidly in distinct drops, 
not in a trickle or a continuous stream. 

When the distillation commences, the flame is regulated, if neces¬ 
sary, and the rise of the thermometer carefully watched. The moment 
it registers a temperature of 85' the flame is extinguished. 4 or 5 
minutes are allowed for the liquid in the condenser to drain into the 
measuring cylinder, and then the volume of the distillate is carefully 

'The thermometer should be 14 in. long; the bulb sufficiently small to ensure its 
remaining well immersed in the boiling liquid; the first marking or division at 70°, which 
point should be well out of the tubulure of the retort; and the graduation should be continue 
up to 130® m benzol-testing. Instruments guaranteed to o.i degree, and constructed in the 
manner above detailed, are now obtainable. 

* The burner should be furnished with an air-regulator working automatically with 
each movement of the tap. and should be surrounded with a cylinder to exclude currents 
of air. The lamp should be placed in a deep tin basin containing sand or saw-dust, m order 
to absorb the benzol m the event of the retort cracking. 
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lead off and recorded. The lamp is then relighted and the distillation 
continued till the thermometer rises to 100“,' when the gas is turned off 
as before, and the volume of the distillate read off, after allowing time 
for drainage. The residual liquid in the retort is allowed to cool, and 
is then poured, to the last drop, into the measuring cylinder. A 
deficiency from the 100 c.c. originally taken will generally be observed. 
This is the loss arising “from evaporation or other natural causes,” 
referred to in the contract note. 

The difference between the collective volume after distillation and 
that of the original sample is to be added to the measure of the dis¬ 
tillate collected at each temperature, and the corrected volumes re¬ 
ported as the “strength” of the benzol examined. 

Thus, if by distiUing 100 c.c. of a benzol there were obtained 20 c.c. 
at 85® and 90 c.c. at 100°, and the total liquid mixed after distillation 
measured 99 c.c., the difference between that and 100 c.c.—i.«., i c.c.— 
must be added to the yields at 85® and loo®, respectively, making the 
corrected figures 21% at 85® and 91 at 100°. As a matter of fact, the 
loss of volume by distillation is due far more to expulsion of acetylene 
and other gases than to actual loss of benzol. 

In benzol-testing it is very desirable to observe the barometric 
pressure before making an experiment and to modify the manipulation 
accordingly. A difference of i in. in the height of the barometer 
makes a difference of about 1° in the b. p. of a benzol. Hence, if the 
barometer registers 29.5 in. instead of 30 in., the gas should be extin¬ 
guished so that the thermometer may show a mean temperature of 
99.5® instead of loo®. 

The foregoing method of testing benzols is admittedly crude and 
unscientific, but its indications are well understood; and for a time 
it sufficed for the technical examinations required. Now, however, 
that a demand has arisen for practically pure benzene, toluene, and 
xylene, the value of the crude products depends on their content of 
these hydrocarbons, and hence there is need to replace the test by 
others giving absolute results. 

Modified Retort Test .—A preferable plan to observing the volume 

> It it found in practice that, if the light be turned out exactly when the thermometer 
rcgiftert ^ required temperature, the mercury subsequently rises to an extent varying 
from i/a to f^y t degree. With a little experience with a thermometer the range of this 
‘*after>riae" will become known, and in subsequent operations the lamp should be turned 
out when the mercury is as much below the required temperature as it is expected afterward 
to rise above it Thus, if the after*rlse of a thermometer has been found to be i*, the gas 
riioold be turned out when the instrument registera 84.5^ instead of 85*, as it will subse* 
quently rise to 85 .s^> and hence Ss** may be considered to be the mean reading. 
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of distillate obtained at i or 2 temperatures only is to note the height 
of the thermometer at every $ or 10 c.c. of liquid which passes over. 

BuUhtube Test .—When there is no contract note to describe the 
mode of conducting the distillation, it is very much better to substitute 
for the simple retort a flask fitted with some form of dephlegmator. 
A very useful arrangement of this kind is that of Le Bel and Henninger 
(see Vol. I, page 20), which consists of a number of bulbs, varying 
from 2 to 6, blown upon a tube, which is fitted by means of a cork to 
an 8-oz. flask containing the liquid to be distilled. The upper end of 
the tube is furnished with a tubulure, which can be fitted by a cork 
to a Liebig condenser, and with an orifice into which a thermometer 
can be fitted so as to observe the temperature of the vapour which 
passes over. Each of the bulbs is connected with the one below by a 
small side-tube. In the constriction of each bulb is placed a little 
cup of platinum- or copper-gauze, of the size and shape of a small 
thimble. These cups are made by folding the gauze over the end 
of a stout glass rod. The ascending vapour condenses in the cups, 
and thus serves to wash the vapour subsequently as it bubbles 
through. When the liquid rises to a certain height in each bulb, it 
runs off by the side-tube, and ultimately finds its way back to the dis¬ 
tilling flask, the flame under which is so regulated as to keep all the 
cups full and cause the distillate to fall in separate drops. 

In the improved from of dephlegmator, devised by Glynsky, the 
wire-gauze is replaced by hollow balls of glass, introduced into the 
bulbs during manufacture. 

Hempel substitutes for the more complex apparatus of Henninger 
and Glynsky a long glass tube arranged vertically and filled with solid 
glass beads. This simple arrangement is remarkably efficient. 

By employing a dephlegmating apparatus, greatly improved results 
are obtainable, and a complex liquid may be fractionated at one opera¬ 
tion into approximately pure constituents. Hence it is probable that 
the present empirical method of testing will ultimately be entirely 
superseded by the more rational process.' Almost absolutely pure 
benzene, toluene, and xylene are now articles of commerce, being 
produced on a large scale by a single apparatus based on the principle 
of the bulbed tube, known as column stills; and it will be necessary to 

1 The use a dephlegmator in fractionating benzols is universal in German' laboratories, 
tubM having as many as ta bulbs on the same stem being sometimes employed. looo 
e.c. is the quantity usually employed for this test, and the distillation is conducts in a cop¬ 
per vessel. 
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ascertain the percentage composition of the benzols used in their pro¬ 
duction. This is appro.ximately possible by operating with the bulb- 
apparatus, especially if the carbon disulphide be previously removed, 
but it is wholly beyond the powers of the ordinary retort.' 


A 

’ Commercial 
i 90% benzol m 
j 8-oz. retort 


B 

A , m 8-02. 
retort, after 
being purified 
from CSj 


B.. Distilled 
in flask with 
3-bulb 
apparatus 


Sp. gr. at 15 5° 


j 0,884 

0 881 

0.881 

First drop distilled at 


79 5® 



S% over at 



84 2 

81 25° 

10% over at 



84-3 

82 0 

20% over at 



85.0 

82 8 

25% over at 


84 0 



30% over at 


8s 0 

8s 8 

«3 0 

40% over at 


8S 4 

86.4 

81 5 

50% over at 


86 4 

87 I 

84 7 

60% over at 


88 0 

88 3 


70% over at 


90 0 

90 0 

86 5 

80% over at 


93 0 

93 0 

89 3 

90% over at 


100 0 

TOO 0 

100 0 

95% over at 



112.4 

111.8 


When the original sample A was fractionated m the s-bulb apparatus at 4^°, it 
gave oily drops indicative of carbon disulphide; and these became more abundant at 60®. 
At 70®, s 1/2% had di&tilled, and the thermometer rose at once to 8o“. The process being 
stopped at this point, the contents of the flask were found to have decreased in ilensity 
from 0.884 to 0.882, showing the removal of a substance heavier than benzene. That this 
was largely carbon disulphide is proved by the figures in column B, the complete removal 
of the impurity reducing the gravity and raising the b. p When the purified sample B 
was fractionated by the 3-bulb apparatus into 20, 70, and 10% portions, they showed 
a density of 0.88}, 0 885. and 0.8715, respectively. Had carbon disulphide been present, 
the first fraction would have been denser instead of lighter than benzene (sp. gr 0.885). 
Hence the first portion of the distillate must have contained light hydrocarbons (" petro¬ 
leum”) By operating onginally on 300 cc of the same sample, removing the carbon di.sul- 
phide by alcoholic potash, and several times repeating the process of fractionating with the 3- 
Dulb apparatus, Nickels obtained the following results as indicative of the proximate 
analysis of the benzol tested; 

Carbon disulphide, removed by alcoholic potash 1.5% 

Light hydrocarbons, sp gr 0.860 (more or less non-nitrofiable; probably 

chiefly pentene and acetonitnle) . 3-5% 

Benzene, sp gr 0.885, and distilling wholly within a range of j".. .78.4% 

Toluene, sp. gr. 0.8715, and distilling within 2" 16 6% 

100.0% 


If 400 or 500 c.c. of the sample of benzol be carefully purified from 
carbon disulphide by treatment with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
then fractionated with the aid of a 6-bulb tube, the light hydrocarbons 
can be concentrated in a comparatively small volume distilling between 
60“ and 70° C. The lightest of these impurities have a sp. gr. of 0.760, 
and such a product is readily obtainable by again fractionating that 
first obtained. Nickels has pointed out that if 0.760 be taken as 

* The annexed figures are communicated by Mr. B. Nickels. Column A represents 
the temperatures recorded by the thermometer when the original benzol was distille<l in an 
8-02. retort in the ordinary way; B shows the alteration produced by removing the carbon 
disulphide in the manner desenbed on page ; 226 and C shows the results obtained when the 
purified benzol was distilled in a 3-bulbed apparatus instead of in a retort. 
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the mean sp. gr. of the light hydrocarbons, the proportion of these 
present in commercial 90% benzol may be deduced with a considerable 
approach to accuracy from the sp. gr. of the sample previously purified 
from carbon disulphide. Thus a mixture of 70 measures of pure 
benzene with 30 of pure toluene (which is the proportion in which they 
usually exist in 90% benzol) has a sp. gr. of 0.8805, which would 
therefore be that of the sample purified from carbon disulphide if 
no light hydrocarbons were present. Each 1% of impurity of 0 760 
sp. gr. reduces the sp. gr. of the mixture of about o 0012. Thus the 
synthetic sample described on page 238, containing 8% of light hydro¬ 
carbons, had, after removal of the carbon disulphide, a sp. gr. of 
0.8710. (0.0012X8=0.0096; and o 8803—0.0096=0.8709; or 

0.8710 nearly.) Thio^hen is not commonly present in benzol in 
sufficient proportion to affect the figures obtained as al)Ove; but if 
existing in quantity, as in some carbonisation benzols, it can be sepa¬ 
rated by :igit.ating the purified sample with 1/10 of its volume of strong 
sulphuric acid ireforc proceeding to fractionate. 

The assay of crude naphtha by distillation is not infrequently limited 
to a determination of the volume percentage obtained at a temperature 
not exceeding 120“, the operation being conducted in an ordinary 
retort (page 230). The proportion of distillate usually ranges from 
15 to 35%, .according to the quality of the naphtha under examination. 
J. von llohenhauscn gives the following data as rejiresenting the dis¬ 
tilling points of certain typical crude coal-tar naphthas: 


1 

Percentage of disiillale 

Teniperalurc, ® 

--- -^ 

- 

- 

i 

! 

Wigan 

Yorkshire j 

Scotland 

105 


4 


no 

4 

16 

17 

120 

19 

34 

38 

1.30 

33 

47 

49 

140 

45 


58 

150 

55 


69 


Once-run naphtha may be similarly assayed. It usually yields 
from 40 to 60% of distillate below 120° when examined by the 
retort method,* and an additional 32 to 36% between 120° and 160° 

* A sample of genuine once-run naphtha yielding so% over at lao®. when distilled in a 
retort at a rate of lao drops per minute, should also yield so% over below loo® when distilled 
with a bulb-tube at a rate of loo drops per minute. 
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These products, when mixed and redistilled, should yield from 19 to 
26% over at 100'’. For technical purposes the results thus obtained 
are often sufficient, and their interpretation is well understood. Lon¬ 
don makes generally give a good yield of 90% benzol, while Midland 
products are preferable for 50/90 benzols. The results obtained by 
fractionally distilling a sample of very good once-run naphtha are 
given below. 

A careful inspection of these results shows that crude London 
naphthas give a low yield by the retort method at 120°, as compared 
with the yield by the bulb-tube at 100°; while country naphthas give 
a yield at 120°, by the retort, not much less than, and often consider¬ 
ably exceeding, the yield by the bulb-tube at 100°. 

Crude naphthas of London make (e. g., giving by retort method 17% 
at loo" and 35 at 120“) generally give a good yield of 90% benzol; on 
the other hand. Midland makes (e. g., giving by retort io% at 100° 
and 48 at 120") are better for 50/90 benzols. 

The following figures, communicated by B. Nickels, show the 
comparative behaviour of typical samiiles of crude and once-run naph¬ 
thas when distilled in an ordinary retort and in a flask furnished with 
a bulb tube. The test may be made on 100 c.c.: 


By rctttrl method By bulb-lube method 


Character of naphtha -- - ' . 

I Below From 100“ From 120" Below From 100° From iao° 

' 100' to 120' to 170" 100'^ to 120^ to 160® 


Crude 

Lonclon 

Lcjndon 

London 

Plymouth 

Lancashire 

Cleor.luatiiri 

Derbyshire 

bcotch 


Once-r'in 

London 

London 

Country 

Country 

Country 

Country 


3 ^- 

,s 

4 ^' 


28 

41 

20 

4 ^ 

2^ 

30 23 2,J 

20 26 

3^ 17 37 


4% 
1 1(1 
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42 

4'> 


G. E. Davis {J.Soc.Chem. Ind , 1885,647) recommends the following 
method for the valuation of crude co.al-tar naphthas: 200 c.c. of the 
sample are ueil agitated for 5 minutes with 20 c.c. of strong .sulphuric 
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acid in a stoppered funnel of 300 c.c. capacity. The mixture is allowed 
to stand until the acid separates; this is run carefully so that no naphtha 
is lost. In some cases it is preferable to use 2 washings with success¬ 
ive portions of 10 c.c. of acid each. In either case the naphtha, after 
drawing off the acid as far as possible, is washed with 2 portions of 
water (30c.c. each), then 30c.c.of 5% sodium hydroxide solution added, 
and the naphtha again washed with water. The volume of residual 
naphtha is measured, and after separating it from the washing liquid 
it is ready for distillation. Davis recommends a 200 c.c. flask with a 
thermometer and a Le Bel-Henninger or Glinsky fractionating tube, 
connected with a Liebig condenser delivering into a graduated jar. 
It is obvious that other standard fractionating apparatus may be em¬ 
ployed. The distillation should proceed so that a drop falls every 
2 seconds, and be continued until the thermometer re.aches 120°, 
when the receiver is changed and the distillate up to 170“ collected. 
The first distillate consists almost wholly of benzene and toluene, the 
second portion is “solvent naphtha,” the residuum “creosote oil.” 

In the United Slates crude naphthas are distilled with dci)hlegmators, 
using 200 c.c. or 250 c.c. and making cuts at ioo“, i35°-i7o'’. 

The simultaneous presence of variable and unknown proportions 
of carbon disulphide and light hydrocarbons in benzol often com¬ 
pletely masks the results of the fractional distillation, and hence B. 
Nickels .-irongly recommends that the fractionation should be con¬ 
ducted on a portion of the sample from which the carbon disulphide 
has been previously removed by treatment with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide in the manner described on page 226. The proportion of 
carbon disulphide present can be estimated by the xanthate formed, 
or may be deduced from the alteration in the sp. gr. of the sample. B. 
Nickels prepared a mixture of the following composition, and subjected 
portions to fractional distillation with and without previous removal 
of carbon disulphide: 

Pure benzene . sp gr. o 885, 63% by measure. 

Pure toluene sp. gr. o 871, 27% by measure. 

Light hydrocarlxrns . sp gr, o 760, 8% by measure. 

Carbon disulphide. . sp gr. i 27, 2% by measure. 

100 

Columns A and B show the results thus obtained. Column C 
shows the behaviour of a mixture of 70 volumes of pure benzene with 
30 of pure toluene, or, in other words, the mixture without cither car¬ 
bon disulphide or light hydrocarbons: 
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A 

B 

c 


Original mix-| 

With CS, 

Benzene and 


ture 

removed 

toluene 

Sp. gr . . 

0.879 

0 871 1 

0 8805 

First drop collected at. 

79.0° 

82.5“ 

8s •4° 

5% collected at .. 


84 0 

86.2 

10% collected at . 


85 0 

86 6 

20% collected at . 

84.0 

86 2 

87 2 

30% collected at 

85 5 

87 2 

87.8 

40% collected at 

87 2 

88 2 

88 8 

50% collected at.. 

88 5 

' 89 6 

89 8 

60% collected at 

90 4 

91.2 

91 4 

70% collected at 

92 6 

93-3 

93-2 

80% collected at 

95 6 

96 7 

96 2 

88% collected at . 


100 0 


90% collected at 

JOO 0 i 


102 0 


These results are very instructive when compared with the figures 
obtained by B. Nickels from the fractionation of representative 
commercial samples of different classes of benzols and naphthas. 
It is interesting to observe the characters of the Scotch 90% benzol, 
which exhibits an abnormally low sp. gr. owing to the presence of a 
notable proportion of light hydrocarbons. 

From the results yielded by the distillation of the synthetical sample 
after removal of carbon disulphide (column B.) there is no indication 
of the presence of 8% of light hydrocarbons, though the low sp. gr. 
of the sample would point to their presence. This character is dis- 
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guised in the unpurified sample by the presence of the carbon disul¬ 
phide. As stated on page 238 a good 90% benzol should not begin to 
distil below 80°, and should not yield more than 20 to 30% of distillate 
below 85°. The distilling-point is now seldom below 85“, and many 
90% benzols are now rectified so as to give the first drop over at 83“ 
to 84°, and the disposition is to go still further, i. e., to 85°. This has 
not been done voluntarily by the manufacturer, but to meet the de¬ 
mands of continental buyers. 

J. von Hohenhausen gives the following data as typical of the be¬ 
haviour of good average commercial benzols on distillation in an 8-oz. 
retort: 



90% benzol 

50% benzol 

i 

,30% benzol 

Sp. gr 

1 

0 882 

1 

1 

0 875 

1 

Distillate at 85° 

22% 



Distillate at 90® 
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1 . 
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S 5 % 
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73 % 

Distillate at iis° 


85% 

84% 

Distillate at 120® 


90% 

90% 


( 1 . Lunge (Trcalise on Coal-tar, etc., page 290) gives the following 
figures as his own c.xperiencc of the behaviour of commercial benzol 
and coal-tar naphthas when distilled from a fractionating flask with 
side-tube, the thermometer-bulb l)cing just immersed in the liquid at 
the commencement of the distillation: 
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A good knowledge of the composition of crude naphtha may be 
obtained by distilling 500 c.c. in a retort and collecting the distillate 
in 2 portions. The fraction passing over below 160° represents the 
yield of once-run naphtha, and that distilling between 160° and 180° 
the yield of medium naphtha. These distillates may then be further 
fractionated by means of a bulb tube. The fraction of once-run 
naphtha which on redistillation with a bulb tube passes over below 
100'’ represents 90% benzol; from 100° to 120“, toluol, commencing to 
distil at 180° to 110°, and giving 88 to 90% over at 120“; and from 120° 
to 160°, solvent naphtha. The use of the bulb tube for fractionating 
naphthas has now become general. The indications obtained when 
once-run naphthas are assayed in the laboratory by this method agree 
fairly well with the actual yields given on a practical scale, at any rate 
for 90% benzol and toluol, the determination of solvent naphtha being 
but rough. The following are results actually obtained: 

Laboratory. 

Distillate below 100® = 30% 

Distillate between 100° and 120° = 15% 

Distillate between 120° and 160° = 20% 

Work!. 

90% benzol - 31 to 32% 

90% toluol = 14 to 16% 

Solvent naphtha =» 12 to 15% 

The foregoing test may be satisfactorily made on 100 c.c. of the 
once-run naphtha, but it is preferable to operate on such a quantity 
as will yield at least too c.c. of distillate below ioo“, so that this fraction 
can be proved by a subsequent test to have the actual characters of a 
90% benzol. A rule is given below by which the proportion of 90% 
benzol in a higher boiling product can be deduced. 

If a fractionating bulb tube be not at hand, an assay of crude naph¬ 
tha for the yield of 90% benzol can still be made tolerably satisfac¬ 
torily by the following process: Distil 500 c.c. of the sample in a glass 
retort, and collect separately the portion passing over below 180°. 
This fraction, representing once-run naphtha, is then redistilled up to 
120°, and the distillate again distilled up to 105°, when the fraction 
which passes over below this temperature should have the characters 
of “90% benzol.” This, however, should be proved to be the case, 
when the measure obtained indicates the yield from 500 c.c. of the 
crude naphtha. If once-run naphtha is to be examined, the first dis¬ 
tillation up to 180° should be omitted. 
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For the detection of benzene in petroleum spirit and vice versa Holde' 
utilizes the difference of solvent action of the 2 liquids upon a spe¬ 
cially prepared asphalt. This is obtained by extracting a Syrian as¬ 
phalt with petroleum spirit of the highest obtainable gravity until only 
a faint yellow is imparted to the solvent. This operation can be con¬ 
veniently carried on in the usual continuous-extraction apparatus. 
A little of the extracted material is placed in a liller, and some of the 
liquid to be tested poured on it. The presence of not less than 5% 
of benzene in a light petroleum of sp. gr. from o 64 to 0.70, or of not 
less than 10% in a light petroleum boiling below ,^5° is shown by a 
colour imparted to the Iluid. Conversely, any considerable amount of 
[ictroleum spirit may be delected in benzene by suiidunating (sec 
page 388) or by distilling. 

For the quantitative separation of benzenes from petroleum spirit 
Henriques’' employs the follow ing process; 5 c.c. of the sample arc 
introduced into a 25 c.c. glass-stoppered cylinder graduated to o. 2 c.c., 
mi.xed with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid, to which i grm. (5%) of su!|)huric 
anhydride has been added and shaken until no more of the sam|)lc is 
dissolved. The benzenes are sulphonated and dissolved by the acid, 
while the petroleum products are but little affected and float on the 
acid mi.xturc, 

h’uming acid is sometimes called “Oleum,” containing H3SO4 and 
SO,, which, calculated to HjS04 amounts to about 105%. 

' Abst Analy!,t, 

^ Chem Zett , iHys, 95^. 
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NAPHTHALENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


By W. a. DAVIS, B. Sc., A. C. G. I. 
NAPHTHALENE, C.cHs 

Naphthalene is formed when a large number of organic compounds 
(e. g., methane, ethylene, acetylene, acetic acid) are subjected to a red heat 
in the absence of oxygen. It therefore occurs in coal-tar, which is the sole 
source from which it is obtained on the large scale.' It forms 5 to 10% 
by weight of the crude tar; a good “middle oil” (b.-p. 180° to 230°) 
should contain at least 30% of naphthalene. Crude naphthalene 
crystallises from the middle oil on standing and is purified by distilla¬ 
tion with steam and subsequent sublimation. On the small scale, 
for laboratory purposes, the sublimed or steamed naphthalene can be 
further purified by crystallisation from hot alcohol. 

Naphthalene is employed principally in the manufacture of its sub¬ 
stitution derivatives (sulphonic acids, naphthols, naphthylamines) 
which are used in the dyeing industry, and in making phthalic acid (for 
synthetic indigo, eosin dyes), this being formed by the oxidation of 
naphthalene by hot fuming sulphuric acid in presence of traces of 
mercury sulphate. Naphthalene is also used for enriching coal-gas 
(albocarbon) and as an antiseptic and preservative for woollen goods. 

Physical Properties.— Naphthalene crystallises in colourless 
orthorhombic plates, m. p. 79°, b. p. 218°, sp. gr. (solid) 1.145 at 4°, 
(liquid) 0.978 at 79.2°. It is practically insoluble in cold and very 
slightly soluble in hot water; very soluble in boiling alcohol, much less 
so in cold alcohol (i in 19 parts of alcohol at 15°). It dissolves very 
readily in cold chloroform, carbon disulphide, benzene, light petroleum, 
and phenol. Melted naphthalene dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and 
indigo. 

Chemical Properties. —With picric acid naphthalene combines to 
form a crystalline additive compound, C,oHs, C6H,(N0j)30H, m. p. 

* In the United States it is obtained from carburetted water-gas tar Amer. Ed. 
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149°; this fact is utilised in estimating naphthalene {vide infra). Con¬ 
centrated nitric acid converts naphthalene (best when dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid) mainly into i-nitronaphthalene; when an excess of 
acid is used at higher temperatures, various di-, tri-, and tetranitronaph- 
thalenes are formed, according to the conditions. Concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid converts naphthalene intoeitherthe i-or 2-sulphonic acid. 
The former is produced at a low temperature (80°), the latter at a high 
temperature (160°), best in presence of an excess of sulphuric acid. 
Prolonged heating with fuming sulphuric acid gives a mixture of the 
2:6- and 2:7-disulphonic acids. When naphthalene is heated during a 
long period with fuming sulphuric acid in presence of a catalyst 
(mercury) phthalic acid is formed: this action is utilised on the large 
scale. Chromic acid in acetic acid solution converts naphthalene into 
1:2-naphthaquinonc. Chlorine and bromine form v.arious substituted 
chloro- and bromonaphthalenes. Nascent hydrogen reduces naphtha¬ 
lene to dihydronaphthalene, C,oH,„, (sodium in ethyl alcohol), or 
tetrahydronaphthalene, C,cJii,(sodium in amyl alcohol). Corre¬ 
sponding with these reduced naphthalenes are naphthalene dichloride, 
C, JlgCl, (prepared from naphthalene by means of potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid), and naphthalene tetrachloride (formed on 
passing chlorine into a chloroform solution of naphthalene). The 
following formuhe show the relationship between these comiiounds. 


CeH4<( 


CI 1 :CH 

i 

Cff:CH 




CII4.CH, 

I 

CH4.CH4 


Naphthalene Dihydronaphthalene Tetrahydronaphthalene 


XTlCl.CHCl 
CeU/ I 
XlHCl.CHCl 
Naphthalene tetrachloride 


For a systematic review and bibliography of naphthalene derivatives 
see Reverdin and Fulda’s Tabellarische Uebersicht der Naphlhalinderi- 
vale and the Reportsof theCommiUeeon Isomeric Naphthalene Deriva¬ 
tives of the British Association. 

Detection of Naphthalene. —To detect naphthalene in a material 
thought to contain it (the characteristic smell of naphthalene is a useful 
index of its presence) the substance is subjected to distillation in a 
current of steam and the distillate made alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
to remove phenols; if naphthalene is present it remains undissolved in a 
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State of greater or less purity. It is characterised by resteaming (if 
necessary) or crystallising from alcohol, the m. p., characteristic smell, 
and property of forming a well-defined picrate serving to identify the 
final product. 

Estimation of Naphthalene: 

A. In coal-gas. 

Small quantities of naphthalene are usually present in coal-gas. 
In cold weather this may crystallise out and cause obstruction in the 
pipes. The proportion of naphthalene present in the gas is generally 
estimated by Colman and Smith’s method (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1900, 19, 128). This depends on the formation of an additive corn- 
compound of naphthalene with picric acid which is insoluble in 
dilute aqueous picric acid. The solution of picric acid used is one 
which is nearly saturated with picric acid at the ordinary temperature 
(roughly N/20): it is standardised by titration with N/10 barium 
hydroxide or sodium hydroxide, using laemoid as indicator. The 
absorption of the naphthalene is carried out in three absorption flasks, 
the first of which has a capacity of 300 c.c. and contains too c.c. of the 
picric acid solution. The second and third are smaller, each containing 
50 c.c. of solution. A fourth empty flask should be used to catch any 
splashings from the third. The gas is bubbled through the series of 
flasks at the rate of 0.5 to i cubic foot per hour until 10 to 15 feet 
have been passed: it is measured by means of a meter, through which it 
passes after leaving the absorption flasks. As a portion of the naph¬ 
thalene is precipitated as such and not as picrate in the absorption 
vessels, it is necessary, after the various portions of liquid and precipi¬ 
tate have been mixed, to heat the mixture in a closed flask (after 
evacuating the latter by a water-jet pump) to the b. p. so as to dissolve 
the precipitate completely, and at the same time prevent loss of 
naphthalene. The liquid is then allowed to cool, best overnight, and 
the purified picrate is collected by the aid of a filter pump and washed 
with a small quantity of water. The combined filtrate and washings 
are made up to 500 c.c., and 100 c.c. titrated with the A^/io barium or 
sodium hydroxide. 

229 parts of picric acid combine with 128 parts of naphthalene 
to form the picrate. The quantity of naphthalene present in the 
measured volume of gas is thus found by multiplying the weight of 
picric acid removed from solution by 0.559. 
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Instead of performing the experiment volumetrically as described 
above, the precipitate of naphthalene picrate may be dried in a vacuum 
or in a warm room and weighed (Dickenson Gair). In all cases it is 
necessary to guard against the condensation of naphthalene in the 
pipe conveying the coal-gas to the apparatus: this should be as near to 
the main as possible and be kept surrounded by a steam jacket. With 
ordinary coal-gas it is also necessary to remove ammonia and bases 
from the gas before it passes into the picric acid solution. This is 
effected by means of an oxalic acid solution kept at 80°. When the gas 
pressure is not suflncient to force the gas through the series of bottles 
used in the test, it must be increased by artificial means. An in¬ 
genious device is described by Colman and Smith {loc. cit.). 

Dickenson Gair (J. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1905, 24, 1279, and 1907, 
26, 1263) has worked out an alternative method to that given above. 
In order to avoid heating and re-precipitating the solution of naphtha¬ 
lene picrate, the naphthalene is absorbed from the coal-gas by passing 
it through acetic acid of sp. gr. 1.044. Picric acid is then added in 
excess; this causes an immediate separation of pure naphthalene 
picrate which can be collected and weighed. The modified process 
can also be carried out volumetrically, this form of procedure being 
preferable when rapidity is an important consideration. Another 
modification of Colman and Smith’s method consists in collecting on a 
filter-paper the mixed precipitate of naphthalene and its picrate which 
is first formed, and washing it into a flask with the smallest possible 
quantity of strong picric acid solution. Absolute alcohol is then 
added (50 to 100 c.c.) to dissolve the precipitate and subsequently 
300 c.c. of picric acid solution are stirred in so as to precipitate pure 
naphthalene picrate, which is then dealt with either gravimetrically or 
volumetrically as above. 

B. In spent oxide of iron (Gair, loc. oil.). 10 grm. of the undried 
oxide, roughly powdered, are extracted in a small flask with 100 c.c. of 
80% alcohol by shaking well and leaving to stand for 3 to 4 hours. 
The liquid is filtered into a larger flask and the paper washed once or 
twice with dilute alcohol. 300 c.c. of strong picric acid solution are 
added, the flask well agitated and mixture allowed to stand a short 
time. The naphthalene picrate which separates can be weighed or 
dealt with volumetrically as above. 

C. Estimation and Testing 0/ Naphthalene in Middle Oil and Carbolic 

OU. 
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The middle oil is first melted, if necessary, and thoroughly mixed. 
A weighed quantity (500 to 2,000 grm.) is then left during 24 hours to 
crystallise, being well stirred at frequent intervals. The crystals which 
separate are collected by the aid of a vacuum filter, pressed com¬ 
pletely free from oil in a small press, and weighed. The b. p. of the 
naphthalene should be determined by distilling 100 grm. of the pressed 
crystals and collecting and weighing the various fractions passing over 
at different temperatures. A good middle oil should contain not less 
than 30% of naphthalene boiling between 210° and 220°. 

The naphthalene in carbolic oil can be estimated by removing the 
phenols by extracting with aqueous sodium hydroxide, washing the 
residue with water and allowing the naphthalene to separate from the 
residual oil as in the case of middle oil. 

D. In phenol. 

The presence of naphthalene in phenol is shown by dissolving away 
the phenol with dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide: the naphthalene re¬ 
mains undissolved. To estimate the naphthalene in this case the 
residue obtained is extracted with ether, the ether being then evapo¬ 
rated and the naphthalene weighed, either as such or in the form of 
its picrate (see above). 

Commercial Naphthalene. 

Naphthalene is contained largely in the less volatile portions of 
coal-tar naphtha, in the crude carbolic acid and “creosote oils” which 
subsequently distil, and in the semi-fluid “anthracene oils” obtained 
at a still higher temperature. By cooling the portion of the coal-tar 
distillate which passes over about 200°, naphthalene is frequently 
deposited in such quantities as to render the product semi-solid. It 
may be separated by pressure from the liquid oils, and purified by 
heating strongly with 5 to 10% of concentrated sulphuric acid, washing 
thoroughly with water, and subliming the product. 

Naphthalene is now prepared commercially of high purity, as colour¬ 
less crystals which distil wholly within a very few degrees of the b. p. 
of pure naphthalene, and give no pink colour with sulphuric acid. 
Besides this nearly pure product, which, when remelted and cast 
into moulds, is employed as “albocarbon,” and (under the name 
“coal-tar camphor”) for protecting furs and woollens from moths, 
naphthalene occurs in commerce as an impure, coarsely crystalline 
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substance of rank odour, technically known as crude naphthalene or 
“naphthalene salts.” 

Crude Naphthalene. 

To ascertain the quality of “naphthalene salts” an average sample 
of several kilograms is melted in a dish on the water-bath and thor¬ 
oughly mixed. 15 to 20 grm. of the liquid is poured into a mortar 
and, after solidifying, broken into powder. 10 grm. are weighed on to 
filter-paper which is carefully folded over it, the whole being then en¬ 
closed in a pieceof linen. The mass is then pressed in a small hydraulic 
press under a pressure of 200 atm. or in a vice till no more oil squeezes 
out. The solid cake is again powdered, the pressing being again re¬ 
peated as before. The final cake obtained is weighed. A good 
sample of salts should not contain more than 10 to 12% of oil. 

The proportion of higher hydrocarbons in the pressed cake is as¬ 
certained by distilling about 100 grm. (prepared as above) from a 
retort, the neck of which is kept warm so as to prevent it from becoming 
choked. A good sample of pressed salts should yield nothing below 
210° and 90% should distil before 225“ is reached. 

The sublimed naphthalene of commerce contains 70 to 100% of the 
pure substance. The finer qualities form colourless crystals, but the 
inferior grades have a fawn or brown colour. A good test for the purity 
of sublimed naphthalene is to warm the sample in a test-tube with a 
little pure concentrated sulphuric acid. Pure naphthalene produces 
a colourless solution, but a decided pinkish tint is observed if as little 
as 1% of impurity is present. The colouration becomes deeper pink, 
or even brown, when a greater proportion of foreign matters is pre.sent. 

The m. p. is always taken wet, as the difference between the m. p. 
of dry naphthalene and that containing a small amount of water 
is considerable, but the difference between that containing 4% of 
water and an amount in excess of this by several per cent, is inap¬ 
preciable. So, unless it is known that the crude naphthalene contains 
as much as 4% of water, that much is added before taking the m. p. 

The test is made after adding water in large brass or glass test- 
tubes, holding several ounces. The sample is melted and the point 
is noted when on cooling the temperature becomes constant after it has 
been rising. High m. p. naphthalenes show this constant temperature 
for quite a while. With low m. p. samples the point is not so sharply 
defined as the temperature does not remain constant very long. Those 
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not accustomed to making this test should repeat it until they feel sure 
that they have caught the point at which the temperature is constant 
for a longer or shorter time. 

Water and so-called available naphthalene are estimated by dis¬ 
tillation. 10 grm. are weighed into a small copper still connected 
with a condenser, a little heavy coal-tar naphtha (free from tar) is 
added and distillation begun. The distillation is carried to 205° (for 
carrying over water) with a water condenser and then it is completed 
with an air condenser. The distillation is carried to dryness. The 
residue left in the still is tarry matter and dirt. The percentage of 
water is added to this figure and the combined amount deducted from 
the amount of the original crude naphthalene taken, the balance being 
naphthalene available for refining. This is not all flake naphthalene 
as there is some oil present. 

Refined naphthalene is valued by colour, m.p., a sulphuric acid test, 
and sometimes by distillation. The m. p. of naphthalene is generally 
between 78° and 78.5° (wet) and sometimes as high .as 79°. Good 
results are not usually obtainable when the m. p. is so low as 78°. 

The sulphuric acid test is a fairly sure indication of the keeping 
qualities as regards colour. The sample is melted and agitated with 
1/3 volume of concentrated sulphuric acid for a short time. The 
naphthalene should remain white when first cooled. On remelting it 
generaliy becomes red. The acid is red in any case. If poorly re¬ 
fined the naphthalene will show yellowish to reddish and such material 
would not retain its colour. 

The works’ tests on crude and refined naphthalenes in the United 
States may show some differences from Engli.sh and Continental 
practice. The above information is supplied by Mr. John M. Weiss, 
of Philadelphia. 


Pure Naphthalene. 

Specially purified naphthalene is now required in chemical industry 
particularly in the manufacture of azo-dyes. For this class of work 
naphthalene (dry) must melt sharply at 79°, boil between 217° and 218°, 
and be practically odourless; it must dissolve completely in light petro¬ 
leum, giving a transparent, colourless solution. The monosulphonic acid 
prepared from it should not show a greyish tinge and the sodium salt 
of the acid must be snow-white. Naphthalene which answers these 
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requirements does not become yellow when exposed to air and light, 
and when dissolved in concentrated colourless sulphuric acid gives a 
solution with only a very faint pink colour. 

The sensitiveness of naphthalene to air and light may be tested in the 
following way (Lunge’s Client Tech. Unters. Meth., 1905, II, 762). A 
sample is left in a clock glass under a bell-shade over a vessel of 
pure, concentrated non-fuming nitric acid, when it should not show 
a yellow tinge for at least i or 2 hours. After this time even pure 
naphthalene changes colour owing to its undergoing nitration on the 
surface. 

To test for phenol in naphthalene the latter is extracted with dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution, excess of hydrochloric acid added to the 
extract, and, after filtering, bromine water. Tribromophenol sepa¬ 
rates if phenol is present. 

Basic substances are seldom found in naphthalene, but they can be 
detected, if present, by extracting with sulphuric acid, adding an excess 
of alkali and distilling with steam. The bases are recognised by their 
characteristic odour. 

To estimate the percentage of naphthalene in a commercial product 
Kiister {Ber., 1894,27, iioi) devised the method of precipitation with 
picric acid. The procedure is that described on pages 245 and 276. The 
picrate may be either weighed or estimated volumetrically, using an ex¬ 
cess of picric acid and titrating back. It is essential in this method that 
other hydrocarbons which form insoluble picrates should be absent. 

NAPHTHALENE OILS. 

This name, as also that of “creosote oil,” is applied to the fraction of 
coal-tar distilling between 200“ and 280° or 300°. Its composition is 
very imperfectly understood, but besides phenols and phenolic substances 
and a variety of bases, it is apparently largely composed of naphthalene 
and certain hydrides and homologues of that compound, the follow¬ 
ing of which have been described as being present. 

Naphthalene dihydride, CjoHsH,, is a viscid liquid of strong, 
disagreeable smell, boiling at 200° to 210“. It is powerfully acted 
on by bromine, and is soluble in cold fuming nitric acid. 

Naphthalene tetrahydride, CjoHsH,, resembles the dihydride, 
but boils at 190°. 

a- and ^-Hethylnaphthalenes, CjoHjCH,, occur in the frac- 
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tion of coal-tar distilling between 220° and 270° (see Wendt, J. Pr. 
Chem., ii, 1892,46,317). At the ordinary temperature the a-variety 
forms a colourless liquid with a blue fluorescence and pleasant aromatic 
odour. It has a sp. gr. 1.0005 19° distils in a current of open steam, 

boils at 240° to 243°, and crystallises at —22“ to a hard mass. The 
picrate melts at 115.5°. a-Methylnaphthalene is miscible in all propor¬ 
tions with alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, carbon disulphide, and 
benzene. It is readily attacked by oxidising agents. ) 3 -Methylnaphtha- 
lene crystallises, like naphthalene, in large white plates, melts at 
32.5“, and boils at 241 to 242". Regarding the occurrence of a- 
and , 3 -methylnaphthalenes in paraflfln (Erdol), see Tammann, 
D. R. P., 93579. 

Dimethylnaphthalenes, CioHeCCHj),. According to Emmert 
and Reingruber {Annalen, 1882, 211, 365), the fraction of coal-tar 
boiling between 252° and 270°—after removing basic, oxygenated, and 
crystallisalde substances—apparently consists of a mixture of several 
isomeric dimethylnaphthalenes, the separation of which has hitherto 
proved unmanageable. These compounds are said to constitute the 
major portion of coal-tar creosote oils. 

The assay of naphthalene oils is described in the section on “ Creosote 
Oils.” 


NAPHTHALENESULPHONIC ACIDS. 


SO.H 



a-Naphthalencsulphonic acid. ^-Naphthalenesulphonic acid. 

When naphthalene is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid a-and 
/?-naphthalencsulphonic acids are formed. At low temperatures 
(80°) the a-acid is the principal product, but at higher tempera¬ 
tures (160° to 170°) and especially when an excess of sulphuric acid is 
present the / 9 -acid predominates. When the a-acid is heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid it is converted into the / 9 -acid. Both 
acids are deliquescent, crystalline substances. They can be separated 
by the crystallisation of their calcium or lead salts, the a-salt having a 
very different solubility from that of the / 9 -salt. 
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Differences: 

«'Add 

,8-Acid 

Heated with hydrochloric acid at 200® gives] 
naphthalene and sulphuric acid. . j 

Sulphochloride, m. p. 66®, b. p. 195° (13 mm.).j 

i 

Sulphonamide, m. p. 150® .. . ■ 

Heated with hydrochloric acid at 
200® is not decomposed. 
Sulphochloride, m. p. 76®, b. p. 
201® (13 mm.). 

Sulphonamide, m. p. 212® (217® 
Corn). 


Numerous naphthalenedisulphonic and trisulphonic adds are 
known; for references see Rcverdin and Fulda’s Tabellarisclie Ueber- 
sicht. 


NAPHTHOLS. 


OH 



«“Naphthol. ^-Naphthol, 


a-and / 3 -naphthols (i-and 2-hydroxynaphthaIenes) are prepared by 
fusing the corresponding a- and /?-naphthalenesulphonic acids or 
their sodium salts with sodium hydroxide and subsequently liberating 
by dilute acid the naphthols from the sodium salts thus formed. They 
are of great importance in chemical industry as the starting-point from 
which a large number of important dyes are prepared. Both naph¬ 
thols have been found in the “green oils” left after the filtration of the 
anthracene from a high boiling fraction of coal-tar (Schulze, An- 
nalen, 1885, 227,143). 

The naphthols are sparingly soluble in hot water (the a-compound 
less than the / 3 -form) and nearly insoluble in cold water. They are 
easily soluble in most of the usual organic solvents, a-naphthol is far 
more volatile with steam than ^-naphthol. Both naphthols—like 
phenols in general—are readily soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
forming sodium naphthoxides, which arc decomposed by carbon 
dioxide, the parent naphthols being liberated. Aqueous solutions of 
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the naphthoxides on concentration undergo partial decomposition in 
the same manner, a- and | 9 -naphthols are not soluble in solutions of 
alkali carbonates, but the nitronaphthols which are more acid in char¬ 
acter, liberate carbon dioxide from carbonates forming salts analogous 
to the picrates. 

With sulphuric acid the naphthols combine to form an important 
series of sulphonic acids. Nitric acid docs not nitrate the naphthols 
in a simple manner' so that the nitronaphthols are generally prepared 
by indirect methods from the nitroso-naphthols or from naphthylamine- 
sulphonic aci<is (see Vol. 5). With bromine and chlorine the 
naphthols give a remarkable series of derivatives. The chlorine 
derivatives have been studied by Zinckc; in this case the action is 
more complex than simple substitution, but with bromine simple suIj- 
stitution alone occurs, and a very large number of well-defined bromo- 
compounds can be isolated, the nature of the compound formed de¬ 
pending on the conditions (Davis, Reports of the British Association 
Committee, 1901 and 1902). Etherification is effected much more 
readily in the case of a- and ; 9 -naphthol than with most other 
phenols. On simply heating the naphthols with the corresponding 
alcohol and a small proportion of sulphuric acid the methyl- and 
ethyl-ethers arc obtained in nearly theoretical proportion. The 
substituted naphthols etherify far less readily than the parent 
naphthols, in some cases not at all under the conditions named (see 
Davis, Trans., 1900, 77, 33). 

Qualitative Tests.—The analytical e.xamination of the naphthols 
has become of importance in view of their value as antiseptics, disin¬ 
fectants, and therapeutic agents. / 9 -naphthol is now almost exclu¬ 
sively used, being regarded as the less toxic form. It is now readily 
obtainable in a high degree of purity. Many tests have been devised 
for distinguishing between the two naphthols and for detecting one in 
the presence of the other. The following table summarises the more 
trustworthy of these, as applied to the purified substances: 


' When ^-naphthol is carefully nitrated with the theoretical quantity of nitric acid in 

? lacial acetic acid solution at o° and the product then treated with sodium sulphite solution 
to reduce the mtro kcto-compound initially formed) about 50% of the theoretical quantity 
of i-nitro-a-naphthol is obtained on steaming (Davis) When a- and / 3 -naphthols are ex¬ 
posed to the action of nitrogen dioxide (NOj) and the products treated with alkalies or, bet¬ 
ter, With alkaline sulphite, mononitro-dcnvatives of the naphthols are obtained (Armstrong 
and Rossiter, Proc., 1891, 7, 91). 
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j o-NaphthoI 

j 9 -NaphthoI 

Odour . ... 

Faint, resembling 
phenol. 1 

Almost odourless. 

Crystalline form . 

Monoclinic needles. . 

Monoclinic plates. 

M. p., ®. 

94 

122 

B. p.. ° . 

280. Readily distils 
with open steam. 1 

286. Scarcely distils 
with open steam. 

Ferric chloride in aqueous solution 

Red, turning to violet. 1 

Pale green. 

Bleaching powder in aqueous so- 

Dark violet, changing 

Pale yellow. When 

lution. 

to reddish-brown. 

excess of bleaching 
powder is present, 
the colour disappears 

Azo-test, X c.c. of acid solution 
of sulphanilic acid (sulphanilic 
acid, 0 5 grm.; acetic acid [30%], 
150C.C.). Freshly prepared 
very dilute solution of sodium ni-, 
trite, a few drops added at time 
of making test. The colours de¬ 
velop slowly. 

Orange-red .. 

Yellow. 

A few drops of a solution of i grm. 
of potassium dichromate and i 
grm. of nitric acid in 100 c.c. of 
distilled water, added to a solu¬ 
tion of the sample in water or very 
dilute alcohol. 

Black precipitate 

No precipitate. 

O.I grm. of vanillin is dissolved in 
2 c.c. sulphuric acid and 0.1 grm. 
of naphthol added and the mix¬ 
ture shaken. 

Permanent red colour 

: j 

Green solution. 


For distinguishing between naphthalene, a-naphthol, and ft-naphlhol, 
L. Reuter {Pharm. Zeit., 1891,289) utilises the difference of action of 
chloral hydrate and zinc, o.i grm. of the sample is mixed with 2.5 
grm. of fused chloral hydrate and warmed for ten minutes. A similar 
experiment is performed with addition of 5 drops of strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and also with the same amount of acid and a piece of 
zinc. 

Jorissen {Ann. Chim. Anal., 1902, 7, 217) recommends as a means of 
distinguishing a-naphthol from /?-naphthol the following procedure; 
A pinch of the sample is mixed in a test-tube with 2 c.c. of a solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide and then with an excess of aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. On shaking, /?-naphthol gives a clear, colourless liquid, but 
a-naphthol gives a turbid liquid of an intensely violet colour. In the 
case of a mixture the colour is proportional to the amount of a-napb- 
thol pre,sent. 
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1 

Naphthalene 

a-NaphthoI 

^-Naphthol 

Chloral hydrate | 

! 

Colourless.... j 

Intensely ruby-red, 

Pure blue, transpar- 



transparent, not 
fluorescent. 

ent, not fluorescent. 

Chloral hydrate, 

Very slight. 

Intensely dark green- 

Intensely yellow, 

and acid. 

pink. 

ish-blue, not trans¬ 
parent. 

transparent. 

Chloral hydrate, 
acid and zinc. 

Violet, passine 

A dark violet-blue. 

Dark brown. (Water 

into brown. 

(Water gives a violet 

throws down a 



flocculcnt precipi- 

greasy ppt.) AIco- 



tatc.) Alcoholic so- 

holic solution, yel- 



lution, reddish- 

low with a blue 



violet with a violet 
fluorescence. 

fluorescence. 


Commercial a-naphthol. 

The best means of ascertaining the degree of purity of either of the 
commercially pure naphthols is to take the m. p. Technical a- 
naphthol generally consists of crystalline lumps formed by the solidifi¬ 
cation of the fused material and melts somewhat below 94°, the.m. p. 
of the pure naphthol, owing to the presence of small quantities of 
(?-naphthol as an impurity. 0.5 grm. of the naphthol when ignited 
should not leave behind any weighable ash. As in the case of ; 9 -naph- 
thol, a-naphthol should dissolve completely in aqueous ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0.96) (absence of naphthalene). 


Commercial /?-naplithol. 

Technical ^-naphthol is usually a highly purified substance, and 
should melt at 122°. The U. S. P. requirements are that it should 
leave no ash and that i grm. should dissolve completely in 50 c.c. 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.96) (absence of naphthalene)—the solution 
having only a pale yellow colour (absence of organic impurities). 
On shaking i grm. of the naphthol with 100 c.c. of water the solution 
should be neutral to litmus-paper (absence of organic acids). On 
dissolving i grm. of /)-naphthol in boiling water (100 c.c.) filtering 
and adding bleaching powder, the solution should show only a pale 
yellow and not a violet colour (absence of a-naphthol). 

To detect a-naphthol in ^-naphthol Jorissen’s test (see above) 
may also be used. 
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For the quantitative estimation of a-naphthol in presence of large 
proportions of /f-najjhthol, J, Prochazka and H. N. Herman' have 
devised the following process, depending on the greater facility with 
which «-naphthol combines with diazo-compounds: 

27.5 grm. of po'.p sodium naphthionatc are dissolved in 185 c.c. of 
water. 6 2 c c. of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. i 835) are diluted with 180 c.c. 
of water and the mixture run slowly into the naphthionatc solution, 
which is continuously stirred to secure a uniform paste. The mi.xturc 
is cooled to below 5°, and a 10% solution of sodium nitrite, con¬ 
taining 7 grm. of the commercial 98'’o |)roduct, added slowly, 
stirring constantly The resulting paste, made up to 750 c.c., is now 
ready for use. 

For the test, 15 grm. of the .sample, 200 grm. of a 25'^,' .solution of 
sodium hydro.xide solution, and 140 c c. of a 10',', .solution of .sodium 
carbonate .I'e heated together until the , 9 -naphthol is dissohed. The 
solution is cooled to below 5“ and made up at 230 cc. The diazo- 
comjcound as prepared is run slowly and carefully into this .solution of 
the sample, which is continually stirred. If the ,?-naphthol is pure, 
the resulting azo-compound will preci|)itate completely in the shape of 
a line crystalline powder, and hardly any colour will pass into solution, 
while the first portions of the diazo-compound arc being added. On 
the contrary, if tr-naphthol is pre.sent, a coloured solution will be formed. 
As little as o.i'it can be detected. If the rest of the diazo-comiKuind be 
added, the presence of the a-naphthol comiiound is obscured by the 
formation of a thick colour paste. However, by boiling the jiroduct 
the paste is made to settle as a layer of line crystals, and the superna¬ 
tant liquid is more or less coloured with the a-najchthol comjjound. 
The following short method may be used: Instead of combining the 
whole of the , 9 -naphthol, only a part—say, 5% of the whole—is com¬ 
bined with diazo-compound. The diazo-pastc prepared as above 
is well shaken and 37.5 c c. run into the ,if-naphthol solution of the 
same quantity as above, and with the same precautions as already 
described. It is then not necessary to boil the product, as the in¬ 
soluble dyestud formed .settles readily, and by di|)i)ing slri|)s of filter¬ 
ing paper into the supernatant liquid, and comparing the tint with 
that obtained similarly from mixtures of pure /?-naphthol with a known 
percentage of a-naphthol, a fairly accurate idea of the amount of 
a-naphthol present can be obtained. The method can be further 


^ J. Soc.Chem. Ind , 1897.16,894. 
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sim])Iificd by using colour solutions of known strength and same shade 
as that of the above coloured filtrate, for the purpose of comparison. 
With proper caution the method can be successfully applied to less than 
I grm. A somewhat similar method, using diazotised /i-nitraniline 
has been devised by Liebmann (/. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 1897, 16, 294). 
In this paper the j)urification of ;'?-naphthol is also described. The 
test is as follows: 

0.144 grm. of the naphthol is dissolved in 5 c.c. of pure alcohol in a 
graduated cylinder and 15 c c. of toluene added. 014 grm. of 
^-nitranilinc is dissolved in 9 c.c of dilute hydrochloric acid and diazo- 
ti.scd, after thoroughly cooling in a freezing mi.xtiire, with i c.c. of 
normal sodium nitrile solution. The diazo solution is poured into 
the n.aphthol solution, some water added, and the mi.xture,shaken and 
allowed to .sei)arate into two layers in a separating funnel. The 
toluene layer is shaken with 5 c c. of .sodium hydro.xide .solution and 
the colour of the liejuid conijKired with that of .solutions of /J-najchthol 
made in a similar way from ;V-na[)hlhol cont.]ining known proportions 
of (cmaphlhol. These solutions must be freshly prepared, as the colour 
changes on kee|)ing. This test allows of the c.stimation of such small 
quantities of o-naphthol as o.oi grm. 

Detection of , 7 -naphthol in Foods.—The marked antiseptic 
cjualities of ;?-nai)hlhol render it .suitable for use as a food-preservative 
but it II,. ^ not been largely emiiloyed. For its detection inordinary 
foods, the .American .As.sociation of OlVicial Agricultural Chemists 
suggested the following jirocedure, which covers aKo the detection of 
.several similar antiseptics (Proc. 14th Ann. Conv , 1897, .- 1 . O. zl. C., 
Bull. 51, U.S. Dept., (if Ai;ric.). 

21D0 grm. of the sample are acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
distilled with open steam, and the first 200 c c of the distillate e.xtracted 
in a .separating funnel with aliout 20 r r. of chloroform. After being 
run olT, the chloroform is rendered slightly alkaline with potassium 
hydroxide and healed for a few minutes almost to boiling. Colour 
changes occur as follows, if an antiseptic of the ]>hcnol class is present: 

Phenol Light reel, to brown, to yellow, to colourless. 

e-Cresol ... . Lilac with tinge of orange. 

^-naphthol Deep blue, to green, to brown. 

Salol.Light red. 

In Bulletin No. 107 (1907) the procedure recommended is as fol¬ 
lows: Extract 200 c.c. of the sample (or of its aqueous extract prepared 
VoL. 111,-17 
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by macerating 200 to 300 grm. of the sample with water made slightly 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide and straining through a cotton bag) 
with 10 c.c. of chloroform in a separating funnel, add a few drops of 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide to the chloroform extract and place on 
a boiling water-bath during 2 minutes. The presence of (?-naphthol is 
indicated by the formation of a deep blue colour which changes 
through green to yellow. 

Estimation of / 3 -NaphthoI.—This is seldom necessary as the best 
method of ascertaining the degree of purity of a sample of the com¬ 
mercial article is by means of the m. p. and the qualitative tests al¬ 
ready given. The methods that have been suggested for estimating 
/3-naphthol, which will be briefly indicated, are only rclial)Ie when ap¬ 
plied to the pure substance. Thus, in the picric acid method, a-naph- 
thol, naphthalene, and other hydrocarbons are returned as / 3 -naphthol. 
If the iodometric method is used, other substances, such as phenols are 
generally present which absorb iodine; a-naphthol, for instance, counts 
as / 3 -naphthol. 

1. Picric Add Method.—This is carried out by Kiister (5cr.,i894, 

27, iioi) exactly as in estimating naphthalene (pp. 245 and 276) by 
means of picric acid. A weighed quantity of the substance is digested 
in a sealed flask (preferably under reduced pressure) on the water-bath, 
with a measured volume of a saturated aqueous solution of picric acid. 
The naphthol is converted quantitatively into an insoluble picratc,and 
the amount of picric acid remaining in solution is ascertained by titra¬ 
tion of an aliquot portion with N/10 barium hydroxide (see under 
Naphthalene). As / 3 -naphthol picrate is slightly soluble in water, it is 
necessary to allow 0.0075 / 3 -naphthol per 100 c.c. of picric 

acid solution used, this being the quantity which remains in solution at 
the ordinary temperature. 

2. Iodometric Method (Messinger .and Vortmann, Ber., 1890, 23, 
2754).—3 grm. of the sample are dissolved in a solution of not less than 
3,5 grm. of sodium hydroxide ( = C,oH,HO-f4NaHO), and the solu¬ 
tion diluted to an exact volume, not less than 250 c.c. Ten c.c. of 
the solution are placed in a small flask, heated to 55°, and Njio 
iodine solution added until the liquid shows a yellow colour, indicating 
excess of iodine. On shaking, a dirty green precipitate may be pro¬ 
duced. The liquid is cooled, acidified with sulphuric acid, diluted to 
250 c.c., and an aliquot portion titrated with decinormal sodium 
thiosulphate to ascertain the excess of iodine. The figure for the 
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iodine actually used, calculated to the whole amount taken, and multi¬ 
plied by 0.3784, will give the amount of / 9 -naphthol present. 

As the degree of action of the iodine varies with the concentration 
of the /J-naphthol solution, Kuster {Ber., 1894, 27, 1905) gives a table 
of corrections to be introduced for different concentrations. 

As stated above, Messinger and Vortmann’s method is a general 
method for phenols, and is useless for /?-naphthol in presence of such 
substances as phenol, cresols, salicylic acid, thymol, etc. 

/ 9 -NAPHTHOL ETHERS. 

/?-NaphthoI Methyl Ether ((i-Metlioxynaphthalene) crystallises 
from light petroleum in small leaflets, m. p. 72°, b. p. 274°. It is used 
in perfumery under the name Yara-Yara. 

/f-Naphthol Ethyl Ether (ji-EtIwxynaplilJiakne), m. p. 37°, b. p. 
274-275°, crystallises in large plates fiom light petroleum. It is used 
in perfumery under the name ncrolin, which is also applied to 
/ 9 -methoxynaphthalene. 

/?-NAPHTHOLSULPHONIC ACIDS. 

Tho.se sulphonic acids of / 9 -naphthol which are of importance fn 
dyeing will be dealt with in Vol. 5. 

Abrastol or asaprol is calcium /?-naphtholsulphonatc, (OH.C,o- 
Il 6 S 0 ,),Ca. For detecting this substance, Bulletin No. 107(1907) 
of the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, gives the 
following tests (see also page 401J. 

I. Sinabaldi’s Test.—Make 50 c.c. of the sample alkaline with a 
few drops of ammonia and e.vlract with 10 c.c. of amyl alcohol (ethyl 
alcohol is added if an emulsion is formed). Decant the amyl alcohol, 
filter if turbid, and evaporate to dryness. Add to the residue 2 c.c. of 
a mixture of equal parts of cone, nitric acid and water, heat on a 
water-bath until half the water has evaporated and transfer to a test- 
tube adding i c.c. of water. Then add about 0.2 c.c. of ferrous sul¬ 
phate solution and an excess of ammonia drop by drop, shaking con¬ 
tinuously. If the precipitate is reddish in colour, dissolve it in a few 
drops of sulphuric acid and add ferrous sulphate and ammonia as be¬ 
fore. As soon as a dark coloured or greenish precipitate has been 
obtained, introduce 5 c.c. of alcohol, dissolve the precipitate in 
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sulphuric acid, shake well and filter. When abrastol is absent this 
method gives a colourless or light yellow liquid, while a red colour is 
produced when abrastol is present to the extent of o.oi grm. 

2. Sangld-Ferrifere’s Method. —Boil 200 c.c. of the sample with 
8 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid during one hour beneath a 
reflux apparatus. Abrastol is converted in /?-naphthol which can be 
detected by the method given on page 257. 

Leffmann gives the following test for the presence of abrastol in 
miik. To 10 c.c. add 0.5 c.c, of mercuric nitrate solution made by 
dissolving mercury in twice its w'cight of nitric acid and diluting with 
5 vols. of water. If abrastol is iircscnt a yeilow colouration rapidly 
appears. In testing wines, acidify with a few drops of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and shake with an equal volume of chloroform or ether. 
To the chloroform or ethereal layer, a few drops of mercuric nitrate 
solution i.s added and the mixture shaken. If aiirastol is present the 
mercury solution turns yeilow and finally red. If a fat is c.xamined it 
should be melted and the abrastol removed by shaking with 20% 
alcohol. The alcohol is removed by distillation and the residual 
aqueous solution is tested with the mercury solution as above. 

NITRONAPHTHALENES. 

The nitronaphthalenes,. especially a-nitronaphthalene, arc of im¬ 
portance in connection with explosives (see p. 559) .as their presence 
renders nitroglycerin non-sensitive to concussion; when jirescnt, 
even in very small proportion, they prevent dynamite from freezing. 
They considerably increase the solvent action of nitroglycerin on 
nitrocellulose. 

a-Nitronaphthalcne is also of importance as the material from 
which a-naphthylamine is prepared. It forms pale yellow needles, 
is easily soluble in alcohol and ether, insolulde in water, m. p. 61°, b. p. 
394°. The m. p. is the test of purity of the commercial article. 
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Bv S. S. SAUTLER. 


In the distillation of coal-tar, the fraction passing over above the 
temperature of 270° is a heavy, greenish or reddish, oily liquid 
known as anthracene oil, which usually amounts to about 1/6 of the 
entire distillate. In the ca.se of water-gas tar the anthracene oil is 
similar to that from coal-tar, but contains less crystallisable anthracene. 
On cooling completely, a granular, crystalline deposit is formed, which 
consists chiefly of a mi.xturc of various solid hydrocarbons, of which 
anthracene is the most important and characteristic. The deposit is 
freed as much as possible from the adherent oil by liltration, pressure, 
or other mechanical means. Formerly it w.as sold in a [)asty state, 
but the inirihcation is now carried further. To obtain a sujrcrior 
product it is desirable to use powerful hydraulic ]rressure, and to press 
the crude anthracene, first cold and then hot, by which means a 30 to 
40'/fj c ike may be obtained without washing. 'I’hc anthracene may 
be furliMT purified by treatment, after crushing, with co.al-t.ar naphtha 
boiling between 120“ and 190“, which, in some cases, is subsequently 
washed out by petroleum S[iirit boiling between 70“ and go'’.' An¬ 
thracene and the other chief constituents of the |)roduct thus obtained 
arc dcs( ribed in the following sections. The assay of the crude anthra¬ 
cene is described on jiage 282, el seq. 


Anthracene. C,jH,t,= 



Anthracene is formed in a variety of reactions taking place at high 
temperatures. It is a characteristic con.stituent of coal-tar from the 

’ The solvent is recovcroil by distillation The rcsidtie (.onsists larpcly of iihcnanthrene 
and liqiiKl oils of unknown nature It has been used for making lamp-bUck and mixed 
with other oils for use in creosoting 
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manufacture of illuminating gas, and is also found in the tar produced 
by condensing the gas from by-product coke-ovens and in the tar 
obtained in the manufacture of gas by exposing petroleum to a high 
temperature as in carburetted water-gas. Anthracene is now manu¬ 
factured on a large scale from the high-boiling fractions of these tars 
(see above). It is contained in notable quantity in coal-tar pitch, and 
hence the distillation of this product has been carried as far as actual 
coking in order to obtain the greatest possible yield of anthracene, 
but the product was so impure, and is refined with such difficulty, that 
the manufacture from this source has been abandoned. In the United 
States and in other countries where coal-tar dye stuffs are not manu¬ 
factured to any extent, anthracene is not separated and is included in 
in the creosote used for impregnating wood. 

When quite pure, anthracene crystallises in colourless rhomboidal 
plates or shining scales, which exhibit a fine violet fluorescence. It 
melts at 213'’, sublimes at about the same temperature in micaceous 
scales, and distils almost unchanged at about 360“.' It may be dis¬ 
tilled nearly unchanged in admixture with potassium hydroxide and 
Perkin recommended this as the only method by which crude anthra¬ 
cene could be purified on the large scale. 

Anthracene is insoluble in water, and in dilute acid and alkaline 
solutions. In cold alcohol chemically pure anthracene dis.solves to the 
extent of 0.6% while benzene dissolves 0.9 and carbon disulphide 1.7% 
of anthracene. 

If picric acid be added to a solution of anthracene in boiling benzene, 
a compound having the formula CjjHio, C(,H,(NOj) ,OH is formed. 
On cooling, this so-called picrate separates in ruby-red needles, which 
melt at 170“, and are soluble in a small proportion of alcohol with red 
colour, but on adding more alcohol the compound undergoes decom¬ 
position and the liquid is decolourised. The crystals are also decom¬ 
posed by water. 

Hot dilute nitric acid converts anthracene into a mixture of an- 
thraquinone with dinitroanthraquinone, C,4H6(N0,),0,. The latter 
substance crystallises in microscopic quadratic plates, and, according to 
Fritzsche, forms compounds with all the solid hydrocarbons associated 
with anthracene in coal-tar. With anthracene itself, Fritzsche’s 
reagent gives shining, rhomboidal, purple plates, which appear blue 

• Nearly pure anthracene may be obtaincil bv melting a partially purified 5iample in a 
retort and passing a strong current of air through it, when the anthracene is carried o/I and 
deposited in bnlliant flakes. 
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if the hydrocarbon be not quite pure; and if too impure, the reaction 
fails altogether. 

On gently heating, concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves anthra¬ 
cene with greenish colour, and at a higher temperature forms anthra¬ 
cene sulphonic acids. Fuming sulphuric acid acts violently on 
anthracene. 

By the action of bromine or chlorine, anthracene is converted into 
various bromo- and chloro-derivatives. On treating dibromanthra- 
cene, C,4H8Br„ with oxidising agents, it is converted into dibromanthra- 
quinone, C.^HeBrjOj, and this, when heated with potassium hydroxide, 
yields dihydroxyanthraquinone or alizarin, C„H„(OH) jOj. Similarly, 
by treatment with chlorine, anthracene is converted into the theoretical 
weight of dichloranthracene, C,4H8C1„ a lemon-yellow crystalline 
substance resembling picric acid. The reaction forms an important 
step in the manufacture of artificial alizarin. 

By exposing purified anthracene suspended in benzene or xylene 
to the action of direct sunlight for several weeks a modification, for¬ 
merly called paranihracene, is obtained, but which Orndorff and 
Cameron' found to have the formula CjgHjo, and propose the name 
dianthracene. It has a sp. gr. of 1.265 (”•). It melts at 244". 
It differs from anthracene in many points. It is not soluble in benzene, 
is not attacked by ordinary nitric acid or bromine, and does not com¬ 
bine wilh picric acid. It is converted into anthraquinone by chromic 
acid or warm fuming nitric acid. 

O 

Anthraquinone. C,4H80,= 

o 

Anthraquinone has the constitution of a diphenylene-diketone. 
It is produced by the action of oxidising agents on anthracene. 
Chromic acid is the best oxidiser for the purpose; with nitric acid, 
nilranthraquinone is apt to be produced. The details of the process 
are given on page 282 ei seq. 

As usually prepared, anthraquinone appears as a felted mass of 
delicate crystalline needles of a yellowish or pale buff colour, but 
when purified by sublimation, it is obtained in long, delicate, lemon- 
yellow needles, or golden-yellow prisms. When pure, it melts at 

* Amer. Chem. Jour., 1895, 658. 
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277°, and boils at a temperature between the points of ebullition of 
mercury and sulphur (over 360'’). 

Anthraquinone is neutral in reaction, and insoluble in water and 
in dilute acid and alkaline liquids. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and ether; more soluble in hot benzene. It is very stable, resisting 
the action of many reagents. It is not affected by hot hydrochloric 
acid, or by boiling with solution of potassium hydro.xide or calcium 
hydroxide. It dissolves in hot nitric acid of 1.4 sp. gr., and is de¬ 
posited in crystals on cooling,—a more complete separation occurring 
when the acid is diluted. 

In concentrated sulphuric acid at 100° anlhr.aquinone dissolves un- 
ch.anged, and on e.xposing the solution to a moist atmosj)here, is 
gradually re(lej)Osited in crystals, or may be obtained in a more 
finely-divided st.ate by pouring the acid into water. Solution in 
sul|)huric acid is employed for purifying comnicrci.il anthraquinone. 
When strongly heated with conccntr.ited sulphuric acid, or more 
easily if fuming acid be used, entirely or in ]iart with 66° acid, an- 
thraquinonc is converted into a mixture of anthraquinone monosul- 
phonic and anthraquinone-disulphonic .aiid. These bodies are also 
obtained by the action of sulphuric add on dichloranthrai cue, 

Cl„ and pl.ay an important |iart in the manufacture of artificial ali¬ 
zarin. The [iroportion of the 2 siiljihonic acids formed depends on 
that of the .sul|ihuric acid employed. On nearly neutralising the prod¬ 
uct with sodium hulroxide, sp.iringly soluble sodium anthr.iquinone- 
monosulphonatc separates, and may be obtained in brilliant pe.irly 
.scales by jiressure and recrislallisation. Heated uilh sodium hv- 
dro.xide and potassium chlor.ite it yiclils pure ali/.irin. 

When fused with potassium hedroxide, anllir.i(|iiinone yields 
potassium benzoate, and when ignited with or distilled over soda-lime, 
benzene is formed. 

By the action of certain reducing agents, such as .sodium amalgam 
or sodium hvdroxide solution and zini dust, anthraqiiiiionc is 1 on- 
verted into hydranthraquinoiie, (iijH,,/).. This re.ution h.is been 
applied by Claus as an extremely delicate means of delei ting aiilhra- 
quinone, and heme anthracene. \ few jiartiiles should be placed in 
a test-tube «ith some sodium amalgam, covered with ether free from 
water and .alcohol, and the whole well sh.aken together. On adding 
a drop of water a splendid red colour appears, but is destroyed by shak¬ 
ing in contact with air, reappearing on .standing. If absolute alcohol 
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be substituted for the ether, the colour produced is dark green, turned 
to red by a trace of water, and destroyed by shaking with air. 

The marked characters and stability of anthra<iuinone render it 
the most convenient l)ody into which to convert anthracene for the 
purpose of estimating it. The best method of effecting this is de¬ 
scribed on page 282. 

Anthracene Dihydride, C,411,2 = 0,411,0 IL, occurs in coal-tar. 
It cry.stallises in colourless jdates resembling naphthalene, fuses at 
and distils unchanged at 305*^. It has a peculiar odour, sublimes 
at the temperature of boiling water, and distils readily with the vapour 
of water or alcohol. Anthracene dihydridc is insoluble in water, but 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, or benzene, the solutions exhibiting 
a blue tluorescencc, which is not shown by the solid substance. It is 
.said not to yield a compound with [>i(ric acid. 

Anthracene Hexahydride, C.jTI,jIIjoH,,, occurs in coal-tar 
with the dihydride, uhich it closely resembles. It melts at 63° and 
])oils at 290°. * 

Methylanthracene, C,c;II,. = C, , 1 J„(CH j. occurs in small quan¬ 
tities in coal-tar, and is produced 1;)' the reduction of chrysophanic 
acid and other bodies. It resembles anthra(ene, crystallises from 
hot alcohol in thin, j>ale yellow, bright scales, .tnd sublimes in greenish 
scales It melts at a temperature variously stated at 200^ to 210°, 
is spar'i'gly solulde in ahohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but read¬ 
ily in l)cii/ene, chloroform, and carbon disulphide. It forms a jiicric 
acid compound similar to that of anthracene, and is dissolved by con¬ 
centrated nitric or sulphurie acid, espe( ial!_\ if hot. 

Dimethylanthracene, resembles the last 

(omjiound, melts at 22 1” to 225*^ and is su])j)()s{'(l, though not ]>ro\ed, 
to exist in (oal-tar. 

CONSTITUENTS OF CRUDE ANTHRACENE. 

The crude (ommercial anthracene, obtaiiu'd from coal-tar in the 
manner described in outline on page 23, is an extremely complex 
mixture of liydrocarbons and other organic com])Ounds, some of 
which have been but very inijicrfei lly studied. 'I'hc tables on pages 
266 and 207 give a synojisis of tlie ]>rincipal hydrocarla)ns occurring 
in crude anthracene-' 

’The sfriictiirnl formtil.p time bron mmi'ilcd pnncM'.illy fnuii the t.i-a (Stli) (k’nn.m 
cdituin fit Kulnei’'^ (hf^iVin Chnitisitv. \\liich trivo' foj n-tenc infrc'lv the j^eiier.a strmnire, 
as a me’hvlpnipvlplicn.iiilhrf Ilf In flu’ toiniiil,i loi reteiie, Ki'-en m the l.ililc, tlic assign¬ 
ment of the alkyls to pai tu iilar jiumls is merely provisional 
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Name 

[ Empirical 

1 formula 

j Structural formula 

|M. p., 
0 j 

i 1 

I). p., 

0 

Anthracene. 

1 

1 

C.,H,o 

1 i 

H 1 

1': ' 

H 

‘ 213 

360 

Fluoranthene. 

1 

i 

C.;H„ 

C.H.\ 

1 >CH 

c.h/ \cii 

109 

360+ 

Pyrene . 

1 

C16II1O 

/-O-N 

I4S 

! 

371 



/\ 



Chrysene. 

C.sH,, 


i 

24S 

i 

i 

436 


1 

1 

j 

C,H, 

fY"’ 



Relcne (methylisopropylphen- 
anthrene). 

CjgHis 

\/™ 

cr 

98 

390 

i 
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Besides the bodies classified in the foregoing table, and methyl- 
anthracene and the hydrogen additive compounds of anthracene 
already described, crude anthracene is apt to contain other hydro¬ 
carbons of which but little is known. A solid paraffin is present 
in considerable quantity in the crude anthracene made from the tar 
of cannel coal. 

Crude commerci.al anthracene also contains liquid hydrocarbons 
of high b. p. and almost unknown composition; the phenols corre¬ 
sponding to anthracene, phenanthrene, and probably to other hydro¬ 
carbons; and the nitrogenised bodies carbazol, imido-phenylnaphthyl, 
and acridine. 

The following is a more detailed description of the principal bodies 
occurring in association with anthracene in the crude commercial 
product. Some of their important reactions arc described on page 
273 el scq.. 

Naphthalene, C,„H8, has already been fully described. It can be 
separated from crude anthracene witli tolerable facility, as it is taken 
up by solvents more readily than are the associated hydrocarbons, and 
has a lower m. p. and b. p. 

Diphenyl, C,,H,o, dissolves readily in alcohol and ether, and crys¬ 
tallises from its solutions in large, colourless scales. It may be isolated 
from the indifferent oils of tlie fraction of coal-tar l)oiling between 
240“ and 300° by treating them with warm .sulphuric acid, sepa¬ 
rating the re.sultant mono- and dimethylnaphlhalene-.sulphon.ates, 
and cooling the undLs.solved oil to —15°, when the di|)hcnyl se])a- 
rates out. O.^idalion converts diphenyl into benzoic acid 

Acenaphthene, is metamcric with diphenyl. It occurs 

chiellyin the fraction of coal-tar distilling between 270” and 300°, and 
cry.stallises from the 28o°lo 29o”fraction on cooling. It maybe [lurificd 
by crystallisation from hot alcohol or coal-tar najilitha, followed by 
careful sublimation. From .alcohol it cry.stallises in long, colourle.ss, 
lustrous needles, and from heavy tar oil in hard, brittle crysals. Acc- 
naphlhene has an odour like that of naphthalene, is re.-idily acted on by 
bromine, forms a sulphonic. acid all the salts of which arc readily 
soluble, and yields a nitro compound with nitric acid. 

Acenaphthene dihydride, C,,H,oH„ is stated to occur in coal-tar 
and to boil at 260° 

Diphenylmethane is crysbilline and h.a5 an odour resembling or.ange 
peel. Oxidation with chromic acid converts it into benzophenone. 
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Fluorene, is contained in the fraction of coal-tar boiling 

between 290° and 350°, and particularly in the 295-310° fraction, from 
which it may be isolated by repeated crystallisation from alcohol. 
Fluorene forms colourless, fluorescent scales, easily soluble in hot 
alcohol and in benzene, ether, and carbon disulphide. It yields 
derivatives with bromine and nitric acid. 

Phenanthrene, is metameric with anthracene, and occurs 

in the crude substance in very considerable proportion. It may be 
separated from anthracene by fractional distillation followed by re- 
])calcd crystallisation from alcohol, in which liquid it is much more 
soluble than anthracene, and hence becomes concentrated, in the 
mother-liquors. It crystallises in colourless lustrous plates. The 
fusing-|)oint of phenanthrene is much lower than that of anthra¬ 
cene, but it sublimes less readily than the latter hydrocarbon, 
though its b. p. is lower. It is also distinguished from anthra¬ 
cene by its behaviour with picric acid, with antimony and bis¬ 
muth chlorides, and w'ith chromic acid. Phenanthrene forms a 
sulphonic acid when heated to 100° with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and with nitric acid yields a nitro-compound. Its behavior with 
chromic acid is described on page 278. 

Pseudophenanthrene, occurs in small quantity in the 

portion of crude anthracene soluble in acetic ether. It forms large, 
white, glistening jjlates, e.xhibiting no fluorescence, and melting at 
150°. 'Ibis last character distinguishes it from phenanthrene and 
similar hydrocarbons, as does the fact that the picrate separates on 
mixing cold saturated alcoholic .solutions of the hydrocarbon and 
picric acid. It is also charactcri.sed by the properties of the product 
formed on o.xidising it with chromic acid. 

Fluoranthrene, or Idryl, C'ljHjo, occurs in the highest-boiling 
fractions of coal-tar, and is best separated from the accompanying 
pyrene by repeated crystallisations of its picric acid compound from 
alcohol. Fluoranthrene crystallises from dilute alcohol in large 
shining plates, from strong alcohol in needles. It dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, on gently warming, with greenish-blue 
colouration, changing at a higher temperature to blue, and at length 
turning brown. 

Pyrene, CicHio, is contained in the fractions of the oils of coal-tar 
and crude anthracene boiling above 360°. On extracting these with 
carbon disulphide, evaporating the filtered solution to dryness, dis- 
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solving the residue in hot alcohol, and adding an alcoholic solution of 
picric acid, the picrate separates on cooling. The compound should 
be recrystallised several times from alcohol, decomposed by ammonia, 
and the separated hydrocarbon recrystallised from alcohol. It forms 
colourless, tabular crystals. 

Retene, C,8H,8, occurs in thin, unctuous scales in fossil pine- 
stems, in beds of peat and lignite; and is also produced in the dry 
distillation of very resinous fir and pine wood. It forms shining scales. 
Retene volatilises readily at ioo“ and slowly at the ordinary temperature, 
but is devoid of smell. It sinks in cold water and floats on boiling water. 

Chrysene, CisH,,, is contained in the fraction of coal-tar which 
distils immediately before the occurrence of coking, when it is ob¬ 
tained in admixture with pyrene as a dry powder or yellow mass. 
On extracting this with carbon disulphide chrysene remains, and 
may be purified by crystallisation from hot glacial acetic acid or 
heavy tar oil. Turpentine oil also dissolves it, but in carbon disul¬ 
phide it is nearly insoluble. Chrysene forms brilliant scales, which 
when pure are colourless, but which are commonly obtained yellow, 
owing to the presence of chrysogene as a persistent impurity. Chrysene 
boils at about the same temperature as sulphur, with partial decom¬ 
position. It forms compounds with picric acid and dinitro-anthra- 
quinone, yields nitro-compounds with nitric acid, and dissolves in hot, 
concentrated sulphuric acid with purple colour. 

Chrysogene is the body which imparts to impure chrysene its yellow 
colour. Its formula has not been established. It is isolated from 
crude chrysene by frequent crystalli.sation from coal-tar naphtha, and 
washing with ether and alcohol. Chrysogene crystallises from boiling 
alcohol in yellow, cohering scales, which if very thin are pink, with a 
gold-green reflection. It dissolves in 2,500 of cold or 500 parts of 
boiling benzene, and in 10,000 of cold or 2,000 of boiling glacial acetic 
acid. The presence of i/iooo part of chrysogene colors naphthalene 
and other hydrocarbons an intense yellow. Its solutions are rapidly 
decolourized on exposure to sunlight. Chrysogene fuses at 280-290'’ 
with partial decomposition, and dissolves without visible change in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Benzerythrene, or Triphenylbenzene, C,4H,8=C6H3(C6Hs)j. 
This hydrocarbon forms the very last product obtained in the distil¬ 
lation of coal-tar pitch, and may thus be separated without difficulty. 
After nearly all the other bodies have passed over, the benzerythrene 
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appears as a vapour easily condensing to a bright-red powder, which, 
however, contains much chrysene and other bodies troublesome to 
separate. When pure, it forms white, shining scales which melt at 
207“, and are but sparingly soluble in alcohol, or even in boiling 
glacial acetic acid, but are more soluble in hot benzene. In strong 
sulphuric acid benzerythrene dissolves with green colour. The 
symmetric form has been obtained artificially. 

Picene, or parachrysene, resembles chrysene, but is still 

less acted on by solvents. Its best solvents is high-boiling coal-tar 
naphtha. Picene melts at an exceptionally high temperature (330- 
345°), and boils at 518-520°. 

Paraffins, In the crude anthracene from the tar of 

cannel coal, such as is produced in Scotch and north-country gas works, 
a solid paraffin is present in considerable quantity and is a highly 
objectionable impurity, as it greatly reduces the value of the product 
and even renders some batches wholly unmarketable. It has been 
stated that water-gas tar creosote contains considerable quantities of 
paraffins, but the reviser has examined several samples by the sul- 
phonation method described on page 384 and found less than in coal- 
tar and only a fraction of 1% based on the whole creosote traction. 

Carbazol. Imido-diphenyl. Diphenylene-imide. 


/\ 



Carbazol often occurs in crude washed anthracene to the extent of 
10 or 12%. It is best isolated from the residue left in the retort after 
purifying crude anthracene by distillation with potassium hydroxide. 
It exists in this as a potassium derivative, C.jHgNK, which is decom¬ 
posed by water with formation of potassium hydroxide and regeneration 
of the carbazol. Carbazol fuses at 238° C., sublimes readily, and boils 
at about 355°. It forms colourless, crystalline, fluorescent scales or 
plates, which resemble anthracene. It is insoluble in water, and but 
little dissolved by cold alcohol, ether, chloroform, or benzene, but 
more readily by these solvents when hot. It has no basic prop¬ 
erties like acridine and forms no salts with acids, but substitution 
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products with potassium and with acetyl exist. Its characters are 
very similar to those of the hydrocarbons with which it is a.ssociated. 
Carbazol forms a compound with picric acid, and with nitric acid 
yields nitro-compounds. In pure cold sulphuric acid it dissolves 
with yellow colour, but in presence of the most minute trace of nitric 
acid, chlorine, chromic acid, or other oxidising agent, an intense green 
colouration is jjroduced. It is employed for the [(reparation of several 
dye-stufis. S. C. Hooker has suggested its use as a colorimetric test 
for nitrates in water. 

PHENYLNAPHTHYLIMIDS. I’hcnylnaphthylamine 

'--Nil 

'\/ 

This body is obtained by subliming the residue remaining after 
distilling crude anthracene. It crystallises in greenish or golden- 
yellow metallic-looking plates, melts when pure at 330°, and boils 
at a higher temperature than sulphur. It is but little soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, toluene, or glacial acetic acid, even when boiling, and with 
difficulty in high-boiling coal-tar naphtha. It is more soluble in hot 
aniline. Both in the solid state and when dissolved in benzene it is 
remarkable for its greenish fluorescence and banded, fluorescent 
spectrum, and broad and well-defined absorption bands. In the 
benzene solution, 2 are seen between F and O, and another slightly 
more refrangible than G. When the substance Is examined in the 
solid state, the bands are nearer the red end of the spectrum. 

/\”/\ 

Acridine, C,,HgN = ^ In |. Acridine is a basic 

body which may be isolated by agitating crude anthracene with dilute 
sulphuric acid, precipitating the solution with potassium chromate, 
purifying the acridine chromate by recry.stallisation, precipitating 
the base by ammonia, and recrystallising it from hot water. The 
hydrochloride, which forms golden or brownish-yellow scales, may 
also be employed for the purification of the base. Acridine forms 
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colourless or brownish-yellow, rhombic prisms. It melts at no'’, 
sublimes in broad needles at about ioo°, boils unchanged at 360'’, 
and distils with the vapour of water. It is slightly soluble in cold, but 
more readily in boiling water, and is readily dissolved by alcohol, 
ether, carbon disulphide, benzene, etc. Acridine exhibits a feeble 
alkaline reaction, and combines with acids to form a series of yellow 
salts, all of which are crystallisable and mo.st of them easily soluble. 
They suffer decomposition when boiled with a large quantity of water. 
In dilute solution acridine salts exhibit a strong blue fluorescence, 
which is green with more concentrated solutions, and disapjiears if 
they are very strong. With strong nitric acid acridine forms nitro- 
comj)oun<ls. Sulphuric acid has no action except at a very high 
temperature, and potassium hydroxide does not react below 280°. By 
oxidising agents acridine is unaffected. Its most char.acteristic prop¬ 
erly is an irritating effect on the skin and mucous membrane. Violent 
sneezing and coughing arc produced on inhaling the smallest particle 
of the dust or vapour, and even very dilute solutions of its salts cause 
acute stinging when ai)plied to the skin or tongue. It has been used 
as an insecticide, and compositions containing it have been used for 
coating the bottoms of vessels. The ])rcservalive properties of coal- 
tar creosote oil may be in part due to acridine. 

Acridine picrate, C,,H„N,CJI,(NO,) , 0 , is a canary-yellow 
crystallini salt, which is also wholly insoluble in cold, and is partially 
decomposed by boiling-water. It melts at 208“, and is but slightly 
dissolved by alcohol or benzene, even when boiling. 

k’or a more extended account of acridine salts see Vol. 6. 

Detection and Separation of Anthracene and Its Associates. 

The reactions of anthracene itself have already been detailed. 
The recognition and separation of the various constituents of 
crude commercial anthracene are attended with great difficulties. 
Fractional fusion and distillation are processes suggested by the tables 
on pages 266, 267, and the employment of suitable solvents and frac¬ 
tional crystallisation therefrom are methods often referred to in the 
foregoing description of the constituents of crude anthracene. Other 
useful processes and tests arc based on the pro])erties of their com¬ 
pounds with picric acid, on their reactions with concentrated sulphuric 
acid and with the fused chlorides of bismuth and antimony, and on 
the nature of oxidation products yielded on treating the solutions 
in glacial acetic acid with chromic acid. 

Vol. JII,— i 3 
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Behaviour of Solid Hydrocarbons with Solvents.—The follow¬ 
ing table, due to G. von Bechi, shows the behaviour of anthracene 
and it associates with solvents. The sign » signifies that the substance 
dissolves in all proportions; 



1 100 parts of toluene 

100 parts of absolute 


dissolve 

alcohol dissolve 


At 15° 

At 100° 

At 15“ 

1 At 78® 

Naphthalene ' 

31 94 

i 

5 29 


Phenanthrcnc 

33 02 

! X) 

2 02 

! 10 08 

Anthracene 

0 92 

12 94 

0 

0 

C^ 

1 0 8^ 

Pyrene 

16 54 

Very soluble. 

t 37 

1 .3 oS 

Chrysene 

1 024 

5 39 

0 097 

1 0 17 

Anthraquinonc 

0.19 

1 2 0 

0 0^ 

2 25 

Carbazol 

0 55 

5 46 

0 92 

3 88 

Imidophen>lnaphth\l [ 

i 

Scarcely 

soluble. 

0 39*0 57 

Scarcely 

soluble 

0 25 


Figures showing the behaviour of anthracene itself with some solvents 
are given on page 262. The comparatively slight solubility of anthra¬ 
cene in alcohol, carbon disulphide, and petroleum spirit was formerly 
applied to the assay of the commercial substance. 

The following data are due to W. H. Perkin: 



100 parts of petroleum 
spirit boiling between 
70® and too® dissolve 

i 

100 parts of coal-tar 
naphtha boiling between 
80® and 100® dissolve 

Phenanthrenc. . 

3 207 

21 94 

Anthracene. . 

0 115 

0 976 

Dichloranthracene 

0 137 

052 

Anthraquinonc . 

0 013 

0 166 

Carbazol 

0 016 

0 CJI 


A process has been given by Zeidler' for the further separation by 
solvents of such of the constituents of crude anthracene as are dis¬ 
solved by acetic ether. 


Compounds of Solid Hydrocarbons with Picric Acid. 

Most of the constituents of crude anthracene form characteristic 
crystalline compounds with picric acid, which have the general formula 

* J. Soc Chem Jnd. 1892, 98. 
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MC6H3(NOj)jO, in which M represents a molecule of the hydrocar¬ 
bon. In some instances this reaction affords a valuable means of 
recognising the hydrocarbon. These so-called “picrates” are usually 
decomposed by water or alkaline solutions, and in some cases even by 
alcohol. To produce them a saturated solution of the hydrocarbon in 
hot benzene should be mixed with an approximately equivalent 
quantity of picric acid, also dissolved to saturation in hot benzene, 
and the mixed solution then allowed to cool. In other cases alcohol 
may be substituted for the benzene; for the detection of naphthalene, 
cold alcoholic solutions should be employed. The following is a 
description of the compounds of picric acid with the more important 
substances of this class: 

Naphthalene is the only solid hydrocarbon, except pyrene and 
pscudophenanthrenc, giving a precipitate when its cold alco¬ 
holic solution is mixed with a cold alcoholic solution of picric 
acid. It forms stellate groups of yellow needles, melting at 149°. 

Diphenyl forms no delinite crystalline compound. 

Acenaphthene.—The compound forms orange-yellow needles on 
cooling the boiling alcoholic solution. 

Fluorene.—The com[)Ound crystallises from benzene in slender 
red needles, melting at 81 “. 

Phenanthrene.—The compound crystallises from benzene in 
yellow needles, melting at 145° and soluble in hot alcohol with¬ 
out decomposition. 

Pseudophenanthrene.—The compound forms readily on mixing 
saturated cold alcoholic solutions of hydrocarbon and picric 
acid. It crystallises in light-red needles, melting at 147°. 

Anthracene.—The compound is deposited from solution in hot 
benzene in ruby-red crystals, very soluble with red colour in 
a little alcohol, the solution being decolourized and compound 
decomposed on adding more alcohol. 

Fluoranthrene. —The compound forms reddish-yellow needles, 
melting at 182", difficultly soluble in cold alcohol, and decom¬ 
posed by boiling with water. 

Pyrene. —The compound is deposited from hot alcohol as a red 
crystalline precipitate or long dark-red needles, melting at 
222“, nearly insoluble in cold alcohol, but very soluble in 
benzene and decomposed slowly by boiling with water. 
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Setene. —The compound forms orange-yellow needles, readily 
soluble in alcohol. 

Chrysene. —The compound crystallises from benzene in orange 
needles. It is decomposed by cold alcohol. 

Benzerythrene. —The compound is deposited from very concen¬ 
trated, hot alcoholic solutions in brownish-yellow flocks. 

Carbazol. —The compound forms large red prisms, fusing at 182'’. 

Acridine forms a true picrate (see page 273). 

Quantitative Estimation. 

The reaction with picric acid has been made the basis of a method 
of estimating several of these hydrocarbons and their derivatives 
(K. W. Kuster, Ber., 1894, iioi). 

If substances that form insoluble compounds with picric acid be 
digested on the water-bath with a measured quantity of an aqueous 
solution of picric acid, nearly saturated at ordinary temperatures— 
about n/20—the original substance gradually disappears, and in its 
])lace an equivalent quantity of the picric acid compound separates 
quantitatively, either at once or on cooling. The amount of picric 
acid in the original solution and in an aliquot portion of the filtrate 
from the molecular compound can be estimated by titration with 
barium hydroxide (using laemoid as indicator), and the quantity of 
picric acid contained in the jirecipitate ctdculatcd. 

The digestion on the water-bath must take ])lacc in hermctictilly 
closed vessels. The sub.stance to be determined, together with the 
measured volume of picric acid of known strength in excess, is placed 
in a flask, which must be nearly filled with the solution. The flask 
is closed with a good india-rubber stopper, through which pa.sses a tube 
about 7 cm. long. The tube is sealed up at the lower end, and about 
1.5 cm. above the scaled end a small hole is blown in the side. When 
the side hole is just below the stopjicr, the air in the flask may be 
pumped out; then, on withdrawing the tube until the sealed end Is 
flush with the under side of the stopper, the flask, having a vacuum in 
the upper part, may be disconnected from the pump and safely heated 
in the water-bath. The flask must be beated until the reaction is 
complete (2 hours—2 days), and frequently shaken during cooling, in 
order to wash down any material which may have sublimed into the 
upper part of the flask. After standing for a few hours, the picric 
acid in the filtrate is estimated by titration. Test analyses show 
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that the method is exact, e.xcept in the case of / 3 -naphthoI, with 
which a correction must be introduced owing to the solubility of the 
molecular compound. For every 100 c.c. of picric acid solution, 
0.0075 grm. of /?-naphthol remain uni)rccipitatcd. 

Keactions of Solid Hydrocarbons with Metallic Chlorides. 

Watson Smith has proposed to employ fused antimonous chloride 
and bismuthous chloride as reagents for the discrimination of solid 
hydrocarbons. For this purpose a small quantity of the crystallised 
chloride is placed in a small porcelain crucible and melted, and then 
further heated over a small flame. A small particle of the hydrocar¬ 
bon to be tested is next placed on the side of the crucible, which is then 
so inclined that the melted chloride comes in contact with it. Fusion 
follows, accompanied in many cases by a colouration. On restoring 
the crucible to a vertic.al position, the coloured spot elongates and 
forms a coloured streak. Tested in this way, the hydrocarbons give 
the reactions shown in the following table; 


Hydrocarbon 


Reaction with antimonous Reaction with bismuthous 
chloride chloride 


Naphthali nc, pure 


Naphthalene, impure 

Diphenyl . 
Phcnanlhrene 

Anthracene . . . 


Dinaphlhyls. 

Pyrene. 

Chrysene . 

Stilbene. 


jS-Phenylnaphthalcne. 

Triphenylmelhane. 


No colouration. During 
cooling, charactcrisijc 
rhombic tables form in 
the fused chloride. 

More or less carmine col¬ 
ouration. 

No colouration 
Diflicultly soluldc. Taint 
greenish colouration 
Traces even give a ycllow- 
ish-green colour. Col¬ 
ourless needles forme«l 
during cooling. 

No colouration 
Same as phenanthrenc 
Traces even produce gold¬ 
en-yellow colour. 

At 40° smallest trace gives 
orange colour, dcstroyetl 
at higher temperature 
No reaction .... 

No reaction. Greenish 
colour with excess. 


No colouration. J^uring 
cooling, yellow, trans¬ 
parent needles separate. 

More or less orange col¬ 
ouration. 

No reaction. 

Brown or greenish-brown. 

Purple-black colouration; 
very characteristic. 


No reaction. 
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Behaviour of Solid Hydrocarbons with Chromic Acid. 

When treated with o.xidising agents, anthracene and many of the 
bodies occurring in association with it yield characteristic o.xidation 
products. The best method of obtaining these bodies is to act on 
the hydrocarbons by a solution of chromic acid in glacial acetic acid. 
When the object is to obtain the immediate products of the o.xidation, 
the treatment should be of limited duration and the oxidising agent 
should be employed in theoretical quantity or very moderate excess, 
but otherwise the process should be conducted as described on page 
282. The following is an epitomised account of the jiroducts ob¬ 
tained by the action of chromic acid in acetic solution on the principal 
constituents of crude anthracene; 

Naphthalene is apt to be completely oxidised to carbon dioxide 
and water, but by careful treatment may be converted into naph- 
thaquinone, C.oHoO,, and ultimately into phthalic acid, C8H60,. 

Acenaphthene is oxidised to naphthalic acid, C,,H»04. 

Diphenyl yields benzoic acid, C;H(, 0 :. 

riuorene is oxidised to fluorenone diphenylene-ketone, C^HgO, 
which is volatile in a current of steam, and is deposited in crystals 
from its solution in alcohol, 

Phenanthrene is transformed by the chromic acid mixture into 
phenanthraquinone, C,4H80j, and this is ultimately converted into 
diphenic acid, which is susceptible of still further oxidation. Phenan¬ 
thraquinone crystallises in dark orange-yellow prisms, melting at 
198°. It is sparingly soluble in hot water, but dissolves freely in 
benzene and acetic acid. Ignited with soda-Iimc it yields diphenyl, 
(CoHj), in almost the theoretical proportion, whereas anthraquinonc 
gives benzene when similarly treated. The 2 bodies also differ in 
their behaviour with the acid sulphites of the alkali metals, with which 
anthraquinonc does not combine. Phenanthraquinone, when warmed 
with solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, is dissolved and may be 
reprecipitated by mixing the filtered liquid with hydrochloric acid. 
This reaction may be used for the detection of phenanthrene. The 
hydrocarbon is oxidised by warm chromic acid mixture, the oxidation- 
product treated with alkali, and then warmed with the sulphite solu¬ 
tion. Pyrenequinone gives a similar reaction. 

If a few drops of commercial toluene be added to a dilute solution 
of phenanthraquinone in glacial acetic acid, and, after thoroughly 
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cooling, concentrated sulphuric acid be then added, drop by drop, 
and the resultant solution treated with water after a few minutes, a 
colouring matter separates out which is dissolved with splendid violet- 
blue colouration on agitation with ether. This reaction depends on 
the presence of methylthiophene (thiotolcne), C5II0S, in the toluene 
used (see jiage 211). 

Pseudophenanthrene yields a yellow quinone, fusing at 170“ and 
soluble with facility in alcohol .and cold benzene. 

Anthracene is converted by the chromic acid treatment into an- 
thraquinone, CijHsO,, which is an exceedingly st.able body, resisting 
further action to a remarkable degree. Its properties have 'already 
been fully desiribed, 

Methylanthracene is converted into soluble anthraquinone-car- 
boxylic acid, C.jHjO, COOH. 

Fluoranthrene is converted by the chromic acid mixture into 
lluoranthraquinone, C,sHsO„ and an acid soluble In alkaline liquids. 

Pyrene yields pyrenequinone, Cif.HgO,, which forms reddish crys¬ 
tals. It yields finally, and with some difficulty, products soluble in 
.alkali. 

Retene forms retenequinonc, CigHioO,, and other products. 
Retenequinone is a brick-red powder, crystallising from .alcohol in 
orange-red needles, melting at 197“. It can be further oxidised 
only with great difficulty, and is insoluble in cold and dilute soda, but 
is dissolved by hot concentrated alkalies. 

Chrysene yields chrysoquinone, C,8lI,oO„ and is afterward con¬ 
verted, with some difficulty, into phthalic acid, C'sHoO,. Chryso- 
([uinone has a deep-red colour, melts at 235“, and di.ssolves in strong 
sulphuric acid with deep indigo-blue colouration. 

Benzerythrene yields soluble products under the chromic acid 
treatment. 

Chrysogene, said to exist in considerable quantity in certain kinds 
of anthracene (see page 270), is alleged to be completely and readily 
converted into soluble products by the chromic acid mixture. This 
is doubtful, for— 

Imidophenylnaphthyl (described on page 272), yields a quinone 
of the formula C,6HgN,0„ which forms reddish-yellow needles and 
obstinately resists further oxid.ation. It appe.ars always to be pro¬ 
duced by the oxidation of anthracenes which give banded absorjition- 
spcctra, and leads to e.xcessive estimates of the yield of real anthra- 
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cene. The quinone is destroyed liy prolonged treatment with fuming 
sulphuric acid at 100°. 

Behaviour of Solid Hydrocarbons With Benzal Chloride. 

E. Lippmann and J. Poliak {Monatsh., 1902, 23 (6), 670-671) 
have devised the following tests. 

The colour reactions given in the following table are observed by 
.suspending the hydrocarbons in concentrated sulphuric acid and 
adding in the cold a few drops of benzal chloride (benzylidene 
chloride), CsHsCIKT.,, 


Ihflrorarbons 


Colour 


Anthracene 

Naphthalene 

♦Benzene 

♦Toluene 

♦Xylene 

Phenanlhrene 

Triphenylmethane 

Piccne 

Diphcnylmcthanc 

Stilbene 

♦Pseudocumene 

♦Chrysene 

Pyrene . 

Acenaphthene 

Dibenzylanthracene 

Chrysene 


Colours varying with 
degree of jiunly. 


the 


I Malachite green. 

Magenta, 
j Light \cllo\v. 

Light )ellow. 

, < )range. 

Carmine 
Kami yellow. 

Olive-green after a short lime 
Brit k-red. 

Bluish-green. 

Orange-red. 

Orange. 

Kmcrald-grccn becoming deep blue. 

Dark blue. 

Yellowish-green. 

T.ight \eIIow, then light green, an<l finally 
dark olive-grccn. 


The paraffin in crude anthracene is practically unaltered by treat¬ 
ment with the chromic acid mi.xture. 

A dark green hydrocarbon, fusing at 271°, is occasionally 
present in anthracene. It is soluble with difficulty in glacial acetic 
acid, and should, if present, be .sei)arated as tar as possible by this 
solvent before employing the chromic acid mixture, as its oxidation 
is very difficult to effect. 

Assay of Crude Anthracene.—Commercial crude anthracene is a 
green or brownish-green friable mass or crystalline powder. It con¬ 
tains a very variable percentage of real anthracene, the usual propor- 

♦ The hydrocarbons marked with an astensk give the same colour with sulphuric acid 
a lone, no alteration taking place on the addition of benzol chlonde. 
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tion being from 30 to 40%, though formerly 15% was common, and 
special makes now assay over 80%. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
on that the true value of a samjjle of crude anthracene is dependent 
not merely on the proportion of real anthracene contained in it, but 
also on its comparative freedom from objectionable impurities. 

The parajjln exi.sting in Scotch and north-country anthracenes 
has a high m, ])., and little .solubility in cither petroleum or coal-tar 
naphtha. It dissolves in the hot liquids, but is almost entirely de¬ 
posited on cooling. A small percentage of this paralTm greatly imj)e<les 
the subsequent treatment of the anthracene, and, being a very stable 
substance, it jjasscs through most of the processes unchanged. Is.\- 
perience has proved that in the operation of oxidising anthracene on a 
large scale, by treatment with potassium bichromate and clilutc sul¬ 
phuric acid, all other admixtures may be deedt with and to a great 
extent removed, but paraffin resists the oxidising action, melts, and 
retards the operation to a ho[)elcss extent. Hence a search for this 
objectionable impurity should never be omitted, unless it be known 
to a certainly that bituminous shale or cannel coal has had no share in 
the production of the sample. It may be detected and estimated in 
crude anthracene in the following manner; 10 grm. of the sample is 
treated with io8 c.c. of strong scd|ihuric acid. The mixture is heated 
on a water-bath for about 10 minutes, or until the anthracene is com¬ 
plete!) dissolved. Any considerable ([uantity of jiaraffm will rise to the 
surface -11 the form of oily globules. The solution obtained is cau¬ 
tiously poured into 500 c.c. of water contained in a tall beaker. After 
being thoroughly stirred the liquid is allowed to cool, when any par¬ 
affin will rise to the surface, and, having solidified, can be removed, 
washed with a little cold water, dried between blotting paper, and 
weighed. From 2 to 5% is the quantity commonly present in Scotch 
anthracenes. 

Hensler and Herde (ZcU. /. ang. Client., 1895, 283) employ the 
following method for e.stimating the paraffin in crude anthracene: 
2 grm. of the samjile are weighed into a 150 c.c. Ilask, and fuming 
nitric acid added slowly—at first, drop by drop—the flask being 
kept cooled by ice-water. .'Vfter the mass has been com|)letely digested 
with the acid the Ilask is warmed on the water-bath until the undis¬ 
solved material melts. The mixture is allowed to cool, filtered through 
asbestos, the filter washed thoroughly with fuming nitric acid, and 
then with water until a drop of the filtrate gives no turbidity 
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with water. The filter is washed with alcohol and subsequently by 
warm ether to dissolve the paraflin. The alcohol filtrate is evapo¬ 
rated in a weighed dish, the ether solution added and evaporated, 
the residue dried for 30 minutes at 105” to 110° and weighed. 

According to B. Nickels, samples of crude anthracene containing 
pltenylnaplhylimide show the highly characteristic absorption spec¬ 
trum of this substance; 2 broad, well-defined black bands between 
F and G and another slightly more refrangible than G. Samples 
exhibiting these bands are purified with some difficulty, and yield by 
oxidation an impure anthraquinone containing many amorphous 
particles. For observing the spectrum of the sample, about 1.25 
grm. should be be dissolved in 6 c.c. of warm benzene, the liquid 
passed through a dry filter, and observed with a spectroscope. A 
micro-spectroscope or a direct-vision pocket spectroscope will suffice. 
The intensity of the absorption-bands is an approximate measure of 
the objectionable impurities of the sample. 

Carbazole and phenanthrene in anthracene are detected, accord¬ 
ing to H. Behrens (Chem. Cenlr., 2, 540 (1902), as follows: The sample 
is extracted in the cold with acetic ester, the solution allowed to evapo¬ 
rate and the residue transferred by the aid of a few drops of the same 
solvent to a watch glass. On evaporation the carbazole is left behind; 
when treated with a drop of nitro-benzene and phenanthraquinone, 
it yields characteristic small copper-coloured plates. Phenanthrene 
is detected by extracting with benzene and treating the evaporation 
residue of the extract with a di-nitrophenanthraquinone dissolved in 
nitro-benzene. 

Anthraquinone Test.—For the quantitative assay of commercial 
anthracene the most satisfactory method is that based on the forma¬ 
tion of anthraquinone by the action of chromic acid. This is a charac¬ 
teristic, insoluble substance, not liable to further change, while nearly 
all the associates of anthracene are, by the same treatment, either 
completely oxidised or else converted into products readily removed 
by water or dilute alkali. 

This method was first proposed by E. Liick, and, with suitable 
modifications, affords a very satisfactory solution of a difficult problem. 
The following mode of operating is essentially that of Meister, Lucius, 
and Bruning, with some precautions and modifications recommended 
by G. E. and T. H. Davis, who verified the accuracy of the method by 
operating on pure anthracene and impure samples of known compo- 
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sition. The test is commercially known as “Mcister, Lucius, and 
Bruning’s anthraquinone test, with appendix.” i grm. of the care¬ 
fully sampled specimen is placed in a flask of 500 c.c. capacity. 45 c.c. 
of the very strongest glacial acetic acid is then added, and an inverted 
condenser or long glass tube adapted to the flask. The liquid is then 
brought to the b. p., and, while boiling, the chromic acid is added to 
it gradually, drop by drop, by means of a tapped funnel passing 
through the india-ruber stopper of the flask, or inserted in the top of 
the vertical condenser (Fig. 9). The chromic acid solution is prepared 
by dissolving 15 grm. of crystallised chromic anhydride (perfectly 
free from lead salts and insoluble matter generally) in 10 c.c. of water 
and 10 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. The addition of the oxidising agent 
should occupy 2 hours, and the contents of the flask should be kept 
in continued ebullition for 2 hours longer, 4 hours in all being nec¬ 
essary to ensure complete oxidation of the impurities. The flask is 
then left at rest for 12 hours, when the contents should be diluted with 
400 c.c. of cold water and allowed to rest another 2 hours. The 
precipitated anthraquinone is then filtered off and well washed with 
cold water. It is next washed on the filter with a boiling-hot 1% 
solution of sodium hydroxide, and again thoroughly washed with boiling 
water, about 300 c.c. being employed. The anthraquinone, which 
should exhibit no alkaline reaction, is then rinsed from the filter into 
a smali dish by means of a jet of water, the water evaporated off, and 
the residue dried at 100° and weighed. 

The anthraquinone obtained in the foregoing manner is rarely 
sufficiently pure to allow of the percentage of real anthracene in the 
sample being at once calculated from its weight. Several methods 
have been proposed for the further purification of the crude product, 
but the following improved “appendix” by Meister, Lucius, and 
Bruning, commercially known as the “sulphuric acid test of October, 
1876,” is now universally employed. The crude anthraquinone is 
mixed in the dish in which it was weighed, with 10 times its weight of 
fuming sulphuric acid having a sp. gr. of i 880 at do'’ F., and the 
whole heated to 100° on a water-bath for 10 minutes. The solution 
obtained is next left in a damp place for 12 hours to absorb water. 
200 c.c. of cold water are then added, the precipitated anthraquinone 
collected on a filter, and washed free from acid with cold water, then 
with about too c.c. of boiling sodium hydroxide solution (i*),'), and 
finally with about 400 c.c. of boiling water. The character of the 
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quinone is an indication of its purity, a deep yellow or orange tint 
indicating the presence of phcnanthrcne- or chryscne-quinonc. The 
latter body is also recognised by the production of an indigo-blue 
colouration on adding the sulphuric acid. With impure anthra- 
quinones both the acid filtrate and the alkaline washings are deeply 
coloured—brown, purplish, and bluish tints being the most common. 

The greater part of the moist anthraijuinonc is then transferred to a 
flat |ilatinum or porcelain dish by means of a spatula, the remaining 
portion being rinsed otf the filter into the dish by means of a fine jet 
of water. The water is then evaporated off at ioo“, and the residue 
weighed. An alternative method is to dry the aiithraquinone on the 
filter, and then remove it. To avoid loss, the stained portion of the 
filter may be cut small and heated in a test-tube with about i c.c. of 
benzene. The resultant solution is poured off into a small dish, and 
the residue obtained by its evaporation added to the main quantity 
of anthraquinone. The difference in the result caused by the benzene 
treatment often amounts to o 2% of the crude anthracene, owing to 
the loss in the other methods by imperfect removal from the filter. 
Hence, when the analyst is not limited by the conditions of the contract 
note, treatment of the filter with benzene should not be neglected. 
Either of the foregoing methods of treatment is preferable to weighing 
the anthraquinone on the filter, which is apt to be altered in weight 
by the reagents employed, though this source of error may be to a 
great extent avoided by using a double filter, the apex of the outer one 
being cut off. The weights of the 2 filters arc accurately adjusted 
before use by trimming with a pair of scissors, and on w'eighing the 
anthraquinone, the outer filter is used as a counterpoise to the inner. 

H. Bassett (Ciiem. Newt, 73 (1896), 178) has proposed the follow¬ 
ing modification of this method: After the washing of the anthra¬ 
quinone collected on the filter, it is dried in the water-oven and then 
transferred to a flask of the usual size, with a short and wide neck, 
using a small wash-bottle containing 45 c.c. of glacial acetic acid to 
rinse the filter-paper and funnel. (The hardened filtcr-jiapcr now 
furnished would probably serve well.) 10 c.c. of pure nitric acid 
(sp. gr., I 4) and 2 5 c.c. of chromic acid .solution arc added, and the 
mixture boiled for an hour, using a reflex condenser. The flask is 
allowed to stand overnight, then diluted to 400 c.c., filtered, washed 
with water, and then with boiling solution of sodium hydroxide as 
above Ba.ssctt {Client. News, 71 (1895), 202) .stales that samples of 
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chromic anhydride often contain considerable sulphuric acid, but this 
does not interfere seriously with the lest. 

The weight of anthraquinone thus obtained ought not to be regarded 
as re])rcsenting that of the pure )>rodurt, as it usually contains ex¬ 
traneous matters, such as ^and, and frequently ihromhim. Some 
anthracenes yield anthraquinoncs which carry much chromium ses- 
quioxidc. Ilcncc the dish should be gradually heated so as to com- 
])lelely sublime the anthraquinone, and the residue obtained deducted 
from the weight i)reviously found. This corrected weight of the 
anthraquinone, multiplied by the f.ictor o 856, gives the real anthra¬ 
cene in the weight of the saru])le employed. 

'The anlhraqulnonc obtained by the above process should be crys¬ 
tallised and of a uniform jiale-yellow colour. 'J'he purer it is, the 
])aler the colour. Certain strang(‘ (juinones arc a])t to lie present in 
some cases, and are recognisable by the modified form of the crystals 
and the colour of the jiroduct. l*henanthra(iuinone is orange, and 
chrysene-ijLiinone deej^ red. (.'ontinued treatment with the chromic 
a( id mixture removes all these bodies, but docs not affect the quinonc, 
C,,,H„\0^, jiroduced by the oxidation of imido-pheiiylnaphthyl re¬ 
ferred to on page 272 as giving a ( haraiteristic ubsorplion-speiInim. 
This subslante, unlike the tjuinones foun jihenanthrene, thr\-^- 
ene, etc., tends to prevent the cr\stalIisalion of the anthraquinone, 
and is me of llie souries of the so-called “amorphous parlides” whith 
are frc^piently present in sufficient quantity to obliterate all Irate of 
crvsl.illisalion in the oxidised ])roduct. d'his troublesome impurity 
m.iy, however, be destnqed by a somewliat longer-continued healing 
with sulphuric acid in the manner already destribed, and hente this 
supplementary treatment should never be omitted in the case of sam])lcs 
which originally showed absorption bands, or which have prtxlurcd 
crude anthraquinoncs of unhealthy appearance. 

Estimation of Anthracene in Tar and Pitch.—For the estima¬ 
tion of anthracene in coal-tar, C. Nitol {Zhclir. ainil. (hem., 1875,318) 
distils 20 grm. in a small luted retort, and the vapours arc received in a 
U-tubc, kcj)t at 200° by being immersed in a bath of hot paraffin. 
The more volatile products arc not condensed, but the anthracene 
and other hydrocarbons of high b. p. collect in the U-tube. Care must 
be taken to prevent bumping and the condensation of the distillate on 
the neck and sides of the retort. When the contents of the retort be¬ 
come coked, the process is stopped and the neck is cut off, pounded, 
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and the powder added to the distillate. The whole is then dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid, and subjected to oxidation with the chromic acid 
mixture in the manner already described. Watson Smith considers 
20 grm. far too small a quantity. He operates on at least a litre, and 
rejects the portion distilling just before coking, as it contains much 
resinous matter of an objectionable kind, and would not in practice be 
treated for anthracene. The anthracene oil is well mixed and an 
aliquot part oxidised. 

In some cases it is preferable to reject the fraction distilling between 
200° and 250° as it contains little or no anthracene, and in tars rich in 
naphthalene is so large in quantity as materially to impede the subse¬ 
quent treatment. The anthracene may be further concentrated by 
cooling the heavy oils to a low temperature, filtering, and pressing the 
deposit of solid hydrocarbons between folds of filter-paper. The 
crude anthracene thus obtained is then oxidised to anthraquinone in 
the usual way. Ordinary gas-works coal-tar contains from 0.3 to 
0-5% of real anthracene, but from the tar obtained from Simon- 
Carves coke-ovens Watson Smith obtained 0.73% of anthracene, and 
A. H. Elliott found as much as 2.63% in the tar produced in the 
manufacture of water-gas from petroleum naphtha. 



PHENOLS. 



By S. S. SADTLER. 

The bodies termed phenols are intermediate in character between 
acids and the true aromatic alcohols, of which benzyl alcohol is the type. 

The monohydric phenols have the general formula C„H,„_,OH. 
Of these, phenol and cresol are described in the following sections. 
Thymol, C,oH,,On, which is a higher homologuc of these bodies, will 
be considered in connection with the essential oils. The naphthols, 
CioHjOH, which are closely related to the monatomic phenols, are 
described on page 252. 

The Dihydric Phenols or Hydroxyphenols, CnH,„.8.{OIl)„ 
arc described on page 335. Catechol (or pyrocatechin), resorcinol, 
and quinol (or hydroquinone) are isomeric substances of the formula 
C(,H4(0H),. Orcinol, or orcin, CjHi,(OH)j, obtained from various 
lichens, is a phenol homologous with resorcinol. 

The trihydric phenols or dihydroxyphenols are represented by 
pyrog.illol and phloroglucinol, C(,H ,( 011 ),. 

Certain ethers of catechol and pyrogallol are described in the 
section on “Wood-tar Creosote” (page 347), in which liquid they are 
present in large proportion. 

MONOHYDRIC PHENOLS. C„H 4 „., 0 H. 

The monohydric phenols form a homologous scries, of which 
phenol proper, or carbolic acid, is the tirst member, and the cresols 
form the next homologue. 

Of the higher members of the series, some exist in the tars produced 
by the distillation of coal and wood (c. g., xylenols); others in certain 
natural essential oils (c. g., thymol); while others again have hitherto 
been obtained by synthetical reactions only. The higher monohydric 
phenols present a close resemblance to phenol in their general char¬ 
acteristics. They may be distilled without decomposition, are but 
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slightly soluble in water, but dissolve readily in aqueous alkalies, 
alcohol, and ether. 

The monohydric phenols may be regarded as being formed from 
benzene and its homologues by the substitution of a molecule of 
hydro.xyl for an atom of hydrogen in the principal chain. All but the 
lowest term are susceptible of isomeric modifications, according to the 
relative positions of the hydro.xyl and other substituted radicals in the 
benzene nucleus. 

The difference in structure Ijctween the monohydric phenols and 
the true aromatic alcohols, ty|)ificd by benzyl alcohol, is sliown by the 
following e.xample, all four bodies having the empirical formula 
C,HsO; 



Varieties of errsf)! or 


Ben/.\1 alcohol or 


methyl-phenol. 


phcnvl-carbinol. 

Orthocn (i-a) 

Meiaeresol I 

^aracrcsol (i 

-4). 

oir 

on 

OH 

CH 2 OH 

/\CH 

/\ 

/\ 

/\ 

! 

\/ 

\/CH 

1 

\/ 


ClI, 


The monohydric phenols are distinguished from the alcohols of the 
benzyl series by the following reactions; 

a. Hydrochloric acid is without action on the phenols, but (c. g.) 
converts benzyl alcohol into benzyl chloride, (.'oH,(.'H,Cl. 

b. Phenol readily dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to form 
phenolsulphonic acids, while benzyl alcohol is resinified by similar 
treatment. 

c. On treatment with oxidising agents the phenols yield quinones, 
but benzyl alcohol yields benzoic acid. 

d. Nitric acid converts the phenols into well-characterised nitro- 
derivatives of acid character, but benzyl alcohol is oxidised by the 
same reagent to benzoic aldehyde and benzoic acid. 

e. The phenols dissolve in solutions of alkalies to form compounds 
in which they play the part of an acid. The acid character is less 
marked in the higher members of the series, but the chloro- and nitro- 
derivatives have strongly acid properties, not only dissolving in solu¬ 
tions of alkaline hydroxides, but decomposing carbonates with effer¬ 
vescence and forming definite and stable salts. 
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/. Ferric chloride produces a characteristic blue or violet colour 
with many of the phenols and their derivatives. 

g. On adding hydrochloric acid to the aqueous solution of a phenol, 
immersing a slip of pine-wood and allowing it to dry, a blue colour is 
developed. 

h. The phenols react immediately with excess of bromine water 
to form bromo-derivatives (usually containing Br,), which are usually 
white or yellowish, and are insoluble or nearly insoluble bodies. 

The reactions of the phenols of scrivce for their recognition are 
described more in detail on page 295. 


PHENOL. CARBOLIC ACID. 

Hydroxybenzene. C(HsOH. 

Phenol is formed in various analytical and synthetical reactions, but 
the i)rincipal source of commercial interest is the fraction of coal-tar dis¬ 
tilling between 150“ and 200°. On treating this with sodium hydroxide, 
phenol and its homologues are dissolved, together with a certain amount 
of naphthalene and other indifferent bodies. These are partially pre¬ 
cipitated on diluting the alkaline liquid, and become further oxidised 
on exposing the solution to the air. On treating the liquid with an 
excess of sulphuric acid the liberated phenols form an oily layer, which 
is separated, from the aqueous liquid. From the crude material so 
obtained, pure phenol is obtained by fractional neutralisation, the 
homologues having less defined acid properties. On again liberating 
the phenol from its sodium compound a product is obtained which is 
fractionally distilled. The portion passing over within a few degrees 
of 182° is subjected to a freezing mixture, when crystals of phenol 
form, which are separated from the liquid by a centrifugal machine. 
The product may be further purified by a repetition of the process. 

For the synthetic preparation of phenol several methods may be 
employed, 2 of which are of sufficient importance to be briefly de¬ 
scribed (H. W. Jayne, Amer. Jour. Pliarm., 1891): The first, or 
sulphonate method, is similar to that used in preparing the naphthols. 
Pure benzene, free from thiophen, is placed with about 5 times its 
weight of strongest commercial sulphuric acid in closed cast-iron pots. 
While the mixture is slowly stirred the vessel is gently heated with 
steam in such a manner that the vapours of benzene which pass over into 

VOL. III.—19 
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the cooler are continually returned to the kettle. After a number of 
hours the reaction is finished, and the benzene not acted on is collected 
as it flows from the cooler. The crude benzenesulphonic acid formed, 
mixed with the excess of sulphuric acid, is allowed to cool, and then 
diluted with water in a lead-lined tank. Slaked lime is added to the 
hot solution in sufficient quantity to render it faintly alkaline, and the 
calcium sulphate formed separated by means of a filter-press. The 
clear liquor containing calcium benzenesulphonate is treated with 
sufficient sodium carbonate to precipitate all the calcium as carbonate, 
and the filtered liquid is evaporated to dryness, leaving the sulphonate 
as a white powder. Sodium hydroxide is then melted in a cast-iron 
kettle, and small portions of the dry sodium benzenesulphonate, pre¬ 
pared as above, are gradually added, the whole being kept in quiet 
fusion for some time. The melt now contains sodium phenatc, 
sodium sulphite, and the excess of sodium hydroxide: 

C«H,S 03 Na -I- 2 NaOII = CoHsONa + Na^SOj -I- H,0. 

It is ladled from the kettle into pans and allowed to cool, broken 
up, dissolved in water, and the solution acidified with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. The phenol thus liberated separates from the con¬ 
centrated salt solution, and is distilled. 

In melting the sodium benzene-sulphonate with sodium hydroxide 
it is necessary, in order to obtain a good yield, to use a very large excess 
of the latter. A better yield is obtained with potassium hydroxide. 

It has been proposed to treat the melt, after dissolving in water, 
with carbon dioxide, which would liberate the phenol equally as well 
as a stronger acid, and in addition would form sodium or potassium 
carbonate, which, together with the sulphite already present, could 
be converted into the hydroxide by treating with lime, and this used 
for a second operation. 

The second method is much simpler. A pure aniline oil, prefer¬ 
ably that grade called “aniline for blue,” is dissolved in water in a 
lead-lined tank covered with a hood, and provided with stirrers and 
leaden steam-coils. The solution is acidified very strongly with 
sulphuric acid, and to the hot liquid a solution of commercial sodium 
nitrite is gradually added, when phenol is at once formed. 

In this reaction the sodium nitrite in contact with the acid solution 
liberates nitrous acid, which forms diazobenzene sulphate with the 
aniline sulphate: 

(CsHjNH,) ,H,SOj + 2 HNO, = (C 6 ir,N,),S 04 + 4n>0; 
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but, as the solution is hot, the diazo-compound at once decomposes, 
with the formation of phenol and evolution of nitrogen; 

{C 6 H,N,),S 04 + 2H,0 - 2C6H5OH + H,S 04 + 4 N. 

Pure phenol may be prepared by heating crystallised salicylic acid, 
either alone or mixed with pounded glass or lime, strongly and rapidly 
in a glass retort. Phenol passes over into the receiver, and crystallises 
almost to the last drop. 

Pure phenol is a colourless solid, crystallising in long needle and 
melting at 42.2“ to a colourless, limpid fluid, slightly heavier than 
water, which boils at 18° and distils without decomposition. Speci¬ 
mens having a lower m. p. than 42° contain cresols or water. The 
taste of phenol is biting, but at the same time sweet. The odour is 
usually strong and characteristic, but both smell and taste are much 
less marked in pure specimens than in the crude article. 

The United States Pharmacopceia contains the following specifi¬ 
cations and tests for a ])hcnol of medicinal purity, but not absolutely 
pure phenol. 

Colourless, interlaced, or separate needle-shaped crystals, or a white, 
crystalline mass, sometimes acquiring a reddish tint; having a charac¬ 
teristic, somewhat aromatic odour; when copiously diluted with water, 
it has a sweetish taste, with a slightly burning after-taste, and, when 
undiluted, cauterizes and whitens the skin and mucous membrane. 

Soluble in 19 6 parts of water at 25" (77° F.), the solubility varying 
according to the degree of hydration of the phenol; very soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, carbon disulphide, glycerin, 
fixed and volatile oils; almost insoluble in petroleum benzin. 

When gently heated, phenol melts, forming a highly refractive 
liquid. It is also liquefied by the addition of about 8% of water. 
If the phenol be liquefied by a gentle heat, and then slowly cooled 
under constant stirring, until it is partly recrystallised, the semi¬ 
liquid mass should have a temperature (remaining stationary for a 
short time) not lower than 40° (104° F.). 

Phenol should have a b. p. not higher than 188° (370 4° F'.). A 
lower b. p. or a higher m. p. indicates a less hydrated phenol. When 
heated upon a water-bath, it should be volatilised without leaving a 
residue. The vapour is inflammable. 

Phenol is faintly acid to blue litmus paper. 

Its aqueous solution yields, with bromine water, a white precipitate 
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of tribromphenol, which at first redissolves, but becomes permanent as 
more of the reagent is added, and appears crystalline when viewed 
under the microscope. 

On adding to 10 c.c. of an aqueous solution of phenol (i in 100) 
I drop of ferric chloride T. S., the liquid acquires a violet-blue colour, 
which is permanent. 

I volume of cold, liquefied phenol (rendered liquid by the addition 
of 8% of water) forms, with i volume of glycerin, a clear liquid which 
is not rendered turbid by the addition of 3 volumes of water (absence 
of creosote and of cresol). The crystals of phenol readily absorb 
water from the air, whereby the fusing-point is lowered. 


MELTING-POINTS OF AQUF.OUS PHENOL.' 


Temperature, ® 

Of phenol, % 

Of water, % 

42.1 

100 

0 00 

42 

99 97 

0.03 

41 

99.67 

0-33 

40 

99-37 

0.63 

39 

99 07 

0.93 

38 

98.77 

1-23 

37 

98.47 

1-53 

36 

9817 

1.83 

35 

97 87 

2.13 

30 

96.32 

3.68 

25 

94-95 

5 35 

20 

92-77 

7 23 

15 

90 51 

9.49 

10 

87.70 

12.30 


In bot water phenol is much more soluble, and is miscible in 
all proportions of about 70°; but in water saturated with sodium 
chloride or sulphate it is but slightly soluble. Anhydrous phenol 
is miscible in all proportions with alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
glycerol, ether, benzene, carbon disulphide, and chloroform. When 
aqueous phenol is shaken with excess of any one of the last 4 sol¬ 
vents, the phenol dissolves and the contained water is separated. 
According to Stavcley, absolute phenol is soluble in petroleum spirit, 
but is separated by water. This separation is prevented by the pres¬ 
ence of from 20 to 25% of benzene. 

The above statements as to the solubility of phenol are the result 
of Allen’s personal experience. The solubility is often misstated, 

^Private communication from Launcelot W. Andrews, St. Louis, Mo. 
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partly owing to the use of an acid containing cresol, and partly from a 
confusion between the absolute and the hydrated acid. 

Phenol coagulates albumin, is a powerful antiseptic, acts as a caustic 
on the skin, and is powerfully poisonms. Its local action is much in¬ 
fluenced by the solvent; it is stated that the solution in pure glycerol 
or absolute alcohol is scarcely caustic. Strong phenol dissolves gelatin 
completely, but coagulates it when added to its aqueous solution. 
Indigo-blue (indigotin) is soluble in hot phenol and may be obtained 
in crystals on cooling the liquid. 

By the action of fused sodium hydroxide on phenol, phloroglucinol, 
catechol, and resorcinol are formed, together with other products. 

Phenol is converted by the action of chlorine and bromine into 
chloro- and bromo-derivatives (page 298). Nitric acid acts on it with 
formation of nitrophenols. Concentrated sulphuric acid converts 
phenol into phenolsulphonic acids. Hydrogen dioxide converts 
phenol into catechol, hydrocpiinone, and quinone. 

Moist phenol turns red; the colour has been ascribed to various 
impurities— c. g., thio])hen. Kohn and Fryer (/. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 
1893, 107) have carefully investigated the subject and state that the 
change is due to the oxidation of the phenol itself, dependent, in part 
at least, on the absorption of water. A well-known Cerman house 
advcjlises a pure phenol, “guaranteed not to redden under the usual 
precaul ions of keeping,” but the precautions are not stated. 

According to J. Walter (Chem. Zeil. Rep., 1899, 47), ferrous s.alts 
increase the liability of phenol to turn red, the iron in ordinary bottles 
being sufiicient to cause contamination. Walter states that a sample 
of phenol that began to redden in 10 days in a bottle made of glass 
containing iron remained colourless for several months in a bottle of 
the same kind of glass that h.ad been coated on the inside with paraffin. 

PHENOXIDES. 

■■Mthough its aqueous solution does not redden litmus, phenol is 
much more soluble in weak alkaline solutions than in pure water. 
With equivalent amounts of the strong bases it forms compounds 
which arc difficult to obtain in a definite form. The potassium and 
sodium compounds are readily soluble in water, and the solutions are 
not decomposed on dilution. Potassium phenoxide, C^HjOK, obtained 
by heating phenol with potassium or potassium hydroxide, crystallises 
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In slender white needles soluble in ether. De Forcrand (Abst. 
J. Soc. Chetn. Ind., 1893, 618) proposes to distinguish 2 series of de¬ 
rivatives, namely, “true phenates,” corresponding to the general 
formula C6HsHO,MHO, and phenoxides, C6H5MO, the substances of 
the latter class being capable of assimilating water so as to become 
metameric with the phenates. 

PHENOL ETHERS. 

On heating potassium phenate with alkyl iodides, ethers are 
produced. Methyl phenate, or anisole, CoHjOCH,, is a mobile liquid 
of pleasant, aromatic odour, having a density of 0.991 and distilling 
unchanged at 152°. It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid to form 
anisolsulphonic acid, and with bromine yields substitution prod¬ 
ucts. Ethyoxy benzene phenetole, and amyl phenate resemble the 
methylic ether. 


PHENOL ESTERS. 

Besides the foregoing bodies, which ard of the type of the mixed 
ethers, many phenol esters are known, but have little practical im¬ 
portance. The production of phenol orthoxalate has been observed to 
occur in the manufacture of aurin; phenyl salicylate constitutes the 
antiseptic known commercially as “salol.” 

The solubility of salol in a number of solvents has been determined 
by A. Seidell (/. Amer. Chetn. Soc., 1907, 29, 1088-91) as well as the 
solubility of several other compounds used as headache remedies. 


Solubility % by weight 


Solvent 

Tempera¬ 
ture. ° 

Acet¬ 

anilide 

Phen- 

acetm 

' Caffeine 

i i 

Salol 

Water.. 





Insoluble 

Ether 





Insoluble 

Chloroform 


16 6 1 


11.0 

Insoluble 

Acetone.. 



10.68 

1 3.18 i 

90.99 

Benzene . . 


2 46 i 

0 65 

I 22 ' 

88 57 

Benzaldehydc 


18 

8 44 

II 63 1 

? 

Amyl acetate. 




0.72 ! 

85.29 

Aniline .... 


19.38 

9 46 

! 22.89 

Very soluble 

Amyl alcohol . 


14.00 

3 51 

1 0 49 

20.44 

Acetic acid (99.5%) 






Xylene. 

32 5 ® 

1.6s 

1 -as 

1 1 II j 

87.14 

Toluene. 


0.50 

0 30 

0.57 

83.62 
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B(;hal and Choay {Comp, rend., 118, (1894), 1211) have prepared 
the benzoates of various phenols, and recommend the method for 
their differentiation. With the exception of the orthocresyl compound, 
the benzoates are all crystalline solids, insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in most organic solvents. They are prepared by 
the action of benzoic chloride on a solution of the phenol dis¬ 
solved in excess of sodium hydroxide. The table on next page 
shows the m. p. and b. p. of the phenols and their benzoates, as re¬ 
corded by Bfhal and Choay, whose figures in some cases differ con¬ 
siderably from those of previous observers. 


Formula ! Compound 


Phenol 


M. p ° . H p ° 


CJh.OH 

C«H*MeOH 


C»H»MciOII 


C«ntEtOH 


; Phenol 42 5-43 

Orthocresol 30 

■ I Metacresol 4 

,1 Paiacresol 30 5 

' Orthoxylenol (r 23) 73 

I Orthoxylenol (i 2 ; 4)' 65 

I Mctaxylenol (i : 3 • 4) 1 2s 

j Para-xylenol I 75 

j Ortho-ethylphenol. 1 liquid 

j Meta-ethylphcnol ; —4 

[! P.tra-ethylphcnnl . 4 S- 4 *^ 


178 5 
178 5 

200 

lyy 

212-213 

222 

208 -209 
208—209 
202-203 

214 

21 S S-219 


Benzoate 


M. p Bp® 


69 1 

298-299 

liquid 1 

307 

54 ' 

' 313-314 

71-5 ' 

315 5 - 3*6 

.S 8 

326-327 

58.5 1 

333 

38.5 

331 

61 

318-319 

38 

3*4-315 

52 

322-325 

59-60 

328 


1:3. s-metaxylyl benzoate melted at 24° and boiled at 326“. 1:2; 

3-metaxylenol could not be obtained. Parethylphenol is identical 
with the substance sometimes called «-ethylphenol. 

Qualitative Tests for Phenol.—The following reactions are in 
most cases common to phenol and the cresols. They do not require 
that the substance should be in a concentrated state, but arc applicable 
to the aqueous solution. Many of them have been verified by 
Allen. Various other reactions are described in the sections on 
“Crcsylic Acid” and “Creosote.” 

a. When a drop of a dilute aqueous solution of phenol is added 
to a few drops of a solution of i grm. of molybdic anhydride in 10 c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, contained in a porcelain crucible, a 
yellowish-brown spot is produced, which rapidly changes to purple, 
the latter tint being tolerably permanent. Warming the mixture to 
about 50“ greatly assists the reaction, but a higher temperature must be 
avoided. As this test depends on the deoxidation of the molybdic 
anhydride, many substances interfere with it. 
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i. Ferric chloride (avoiding excess) gives a fine violet colour, by 
which I part of phenol in 3,000 of water can be detected. Many allied 
bodies give a similar reaction (see page 336. The presence of com¬ 
mon salt, nitre, or boric acid is unobjectionable, but the reaction is 
hindered by most mineral and organic acids, acetates, borax, sodium 
phosphate, glycerol, alcohol, amyl alcohol, and ether. 

c. If an aqueous solution of phenol be gently warmed with ammonia 
and a solution of sodium hypochlorite (avoiding excess), a deep-blue 
colour is obtained, which is permanent, but turns to red on addition 
of acids. Solutions containing i part of phenol in 5,000 of water react 
well when 20 c.c. are employed. Much smaller quantities give the 
reaction after a time. 

A modified, and in some respects preferable, method of performing 
the test is to add to 50 c.c. of the aqueous liquid to be tested 5 c.c. of a 
mixture of i measure of ammonium hydroxide of 0.880 sp. gr. with 9 
measures of water, and then drop in fresh and dilute bromine-water 
very slowly, avoiding excess. The presence of phenol will be indicated 
by the production of a fine blue tint, which is very permanent. A still 
better plan is to expose the ammoniacal liquid to the vapour of bromine, 
avoiding excess of the latter. 

d. According to E. Jacquemin, if to a neutral solution of phenol 
a minute quantity of aniline be first added, and then a solution of 
sodium hy])Ochlorite be dropped in, the reagent produces yellow 
striae, which change to a greenish blue. The reaction is said to be 
very delicate. 

e. If 20 c.c. of a dilute phenol solution be boiled w ith 5 or 10 drops 
of Millon’s reagent (prepared by dissolving mercury in an equal 
weight of fuming nitric acid, boiling, and diluting the solution with 2 
measures of water), and nitric acid added drop by drop to the hot 
solution, until the precipitate is redissolved, the mixture assumes a fine 
blood-red colour, which is permanent for .several days. The reaction 
is exceedingly delicate, but is not peculiar to phenol. 

E. Ackermann {Rev. Chim. Ind., 1895, p. 322) obtained the following 
results when o.oi grm. of the phenolic substance was acted on by 
about 20 drops of Millon’s reagent; Beechwood creosote gave a red¬ 
dish-brown colouration in the cold, the colour remaining unaltered 
after 15 minutes’ standing. On heating, the colour changed to 
brownish-black. Creosol and guaiacol both gave a red colouration 
in the cold, changing to reddish-brown after 15 minutes. On heating. 
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the colour became brownish-black. Resorcinol gave an orange 
colouration in the cold, unchanged after 15 minutes, but changed to 
deep-red on heating. a-Naphthol gave an immediate red colouration 
in the cold, and / 3 -naphthol gave a brown colouration on heating. 
Proteids, some morphine compounds, and various other substances 
also give with this reagent colourations which arc often very similar to 
those given by phenoloids. 

E. Hoffmann modifies this test by pouring 2 or 3 c.c. of the liquid 
supposed to contain phenol onto the surface of an equal measure of 
strong sulphuric acid, so as not to cause the liquids to become mixed. 
A few granules of potassium nitrite are then dropped in, when each 
particle will produce violet streaks if even a very minute quantity of 
carbolic acid be present. 

Liebermann has observed that strong sulphuric arid to which a 6% 
solution of potassium nitrite has been added gives a brown colouration, 
changing to green and blue when gently warmed with phenol or its 
allies. 

/. The phenols give characteristic colour-reactions with chloroform 
and alkali. The phenol is dissolved in chloroform, a small piece of 
jMitassium hydroxide added, and the solution l)oiled. The charac¬ 
teristic colouration is (juickly developed. Reducing and oxidising 
agent • affect the reaction, alcohol sometimes accelerates and sometimes 
hinders it, ether nearly always impedes it. In aqueous solutions the 
reaction is less .sharp; in this case it is best to shake uj) with chloroform 
and proceed with the decanted chloroform as usu.al, or to extract with 
ether, boil the ether off, and dissolve the residue in chloroform. 
When testing for phenols in complex liquids, such as blood or the con¬ 
tents of a stomach, it is best to acidulate and distil in a current of steam. 
The distillate may then be examined as above. 

The results of the test with some members of the j)hcnol group 
are given below. The following additional data relate to the be¬ 
haviour of substances not likely to be found in food or beverages 
when subjected to the foregoing test (Absl. ./. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1890, 

974): 

Metacresol.—As with orthocresol, but a more marked orange 
shade. 

Thymol.—Fine red colouration verging on purple, with a violet 
tinge, which is accentuated by the addition of a little alcohol or ether, 
and soon disappears. Limit of sensitiveness, i : 20,000. 
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Guaiacol.—Cherry-red colouration with a blue tinge, changing to 
violet-blue. Limit of sensitiveness, i: 100,000. 

Resorcinol. —On warming gently, a cherry-red deposit on the 
potash and a brownish-yeUow colouration of the chloroform; the 
chloroform ultimately takes up the colour, which is fairly stable. 
Limit of sensitiveness, i: 500,000. 

Quinol.—Bluish-green colouration, soon disappearing. Limit of 
sensitiveness, r; 20,000. 

Pyrogallol. —A reddish-brown colouration in the cold, which on 
warming takes on a green tinge, and on boiling soon disappears. 
Limit of sensitiveness, i: 300,000. 

Betol.—Bluish-green colouration like /?-naphthol. In this last 
case it is best to boil with a little potassium hydroxide, before adding 
the chloroform in order to saponify the ester. The colours then 
obtained are very characteristic. 

g. Reaction of Phenol with Bromine.—When bromine water is 
added in moderate excess to an aqueous solution of phenol, a snow- 
white crystalline precipitate is formed, which readily collects into 
flocks on agitation, and appears under the microscope in the form 
of fine stellated needles. In presence of much cresol or of certain 
other phenols the precipitate loses its crystalline character, and 
may even assume the form of yellow or reddish oily globules. In ex¬ 
tremely dilute solutions the precipitate is only produced slowly; but 
in 24 hours a solution containing 1/60000 of phenol gives the reaction. 

The reaction with bromine is by no means conclusive evidence of the 
presence of phenol, a similar reaction being produced by homologues 
of phenol (c. g., cresol, thymol), besides other phenolic substances 
(e. g., guaiacol, orcinol, pyrogallol, phloroglucol), salicylic acid, ani¬ 
line, and various alkaloids. 

On gradually adding bromine to a moderately concentrated solution 
of pure phenol, in a proportion not exceeding that necessary for the 
reaction C6HsOH-bBr, = C(,H4BrOH-t-HBr, a white turbidity is pro¬ 
duced owing to the formation of the sparingly soluble monobromophenol 
(14:1,000). If the solution be dilute, no actual precipitation occurs at this 
stage. On adding more bromine-water, a formation of dihromophenol, 
C6H3Brj.OH, takes place, but often no further precipitation occurs 
until the bromine added exceeds the proportion—CsHjOH: Br^. On 
further addition of bromine a very bulky precipitate is produced, and 
when the proportion of phenol is to that of the bromine as C6H5OH to 
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Brf„ the whole is separated as the almost insoluble (i; 14,300) and 
characteristic tribromophenol, CelliBrjOH. By the action of excess 
of bromine the hydrogen of the hydroxyl is replaced, in addition to 3 
atoms of the phenylic hydrogen, the reaction being C6H50H + Br 8 = 
C6H,Br,OBr+4HBr. This body, tribromophenol bromide, 
crystallises in scales, is gradually decomposed by water, and reacts 
with potassium iodide in acid solution according to the equation: 

C6n2Br30Br + zKI + 2HCI =■ C6HjBrjOII + 2KCI + sHBr + I,. 

Neither the free iodine nor an excess of potassium iodide has an 
effect on the tribromophenol. Hence, if it be desired to determine 
the amount of phenol in an aqueous liquid, it may be effected by add¬ 
ing bromine water in excess, followed by potassium iodide, and then 
titrating back with a standard solution of sodium thiosulphate in the 
usual manner. By operating in this way, it is a matter of indifference 
whether CaH^Br jOH or CcH^BrjOBr be first formed, as by the sub¬ 
sequent treatment with potassium iodide the latter substance is con¬ 
verted into the former. 

Tribromophenol. C6H,Br,OH. This substance has a very pe¬ 
culiar and persistent odour, melts at 92°, and readily volatilises. It is 
almost insoluble in water and dilute acid liquids, but is readily 
soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon disulphide, etc. It dissolves in 
absolute alcohol, but is precipitated from the solution by a very small 
quantity of water. 

Tribromophenol has marked acid properties. It dissolves in the 
fixed alkalies and in ammonia, and the latter solution yields on evapo¬ 
ration sparingly soluble crystalline needles of ammonium tribromo- 
phenoxidc, NHjOCoHjBr,, and from this other tribromophenates may 
be obtained by double decomposition. The metallic solutions must 
be perfectly neutral, or a flocculent precipitate of tribromophenol will 
be obtained. The silver salt forms an orange-yellow flocculent pre¬ 
cipitate, the cupric salt is reddish-brown and flocculent, and the lead 
salt white. The nickel salt is insoluble and dark red, but no precipi¬ 
tate is obtained with solutions of cobalt. 

AUen investigated the reactions of the tribromophenoxides with a 
view of finding a means of estimating phenol and crcsol in mix¬ 
tures of the 2, but met with only very partial success, partly owing 
to the difficulty of preparing a soluble salt of tribromocresol. The 
following differences were observed in the reactions with neutral 
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solutions of metallic salts of ammonium tribromophenate and sodium 
tribromocresolate from coal-tar cresol: 


With solution of 

1 Phenol-derivative 

Cresol-derivative 

Silver nitrate. 

Orange-yellow, flocculent. 
Dark red, dissolved on 
boiling. 

No precipitate. 

Cream coloured, flocculent. 

Dark red, not dissolved on 
boiling. 

Light brown, flocculent. 

White, flocculent. 

White, flocculent not 
readily dissolved by hot 
alcohol. 

White, flocculent. 



Barium chloride. 

Magnesium sulphate... i 

White, crystalline, readily 
soluble in hot alcohol. 

No precipitate. 


Estimation of Phenoi.—The formation of tribromophenol as a 
means of determining phenol was first suggested by Landolt, who operated 
gravimetrically. The method-was greatly improved by Koppeschaar, 
who devised a volumetric process. This method has been modified 
by various chemists with more or less advantage. With this process it 
often happens that the liquid, after being decolourized by thiosulphate, 
acquires a blue colour on standing. This is said to be caused by bro¬ 
mine (or iodine ?) being retained by the oily tribromophenol, and only 
slowly dissolving in the supernatant fluid. To overcome the difficulty, 
F. X. Moerck recommends adding a little chloroform toward the end 
of the reaction. This dissolves the precipitated tribromophenol and 
the final point of the titration can be more readily observed. 

A very simple means of estimating carbolic acid in soap by direct 
titration with bromine water is given in Vol. 2, page 426, but the 
process there described is not adapted to yield results of more than 
approximate accuracy. Very good results are obtainable by the wet 
bromine process of estimating olefines. In some cases it is prefer¬ 
able to substitute for the bromine water a standard solution of 
sodium bromate of known strength. A known quantity of the 
sample to be examined (containing from 0.2 to 0.5 of phenol) 
is introduced into a stoppered flask, together with a solution of potas¬ 
sium bromide and some dilute hydrochloric acid, and the liquid then 
diluted to about too c.c. with water. A known volume of the stand¬ 
ard solution of sodium bromate is then run in, sufficient being used 
to ensure a permanent reddish colouration due to excess of bromine. 
The solution should contain 15.1 grm. of sodium bromate per litre. 
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The flask is then closely stoppered, well shaken, and allowed to stand 
at rest for half an hour to ensure the completion of the reaction. By 
the reaction 5KBr+NaBr03+6HCl=5KCl+NaCl+3Brj+3H,0, 
bromine is set free and acts on the phenol. A solution of potassium 
iodide is then added in excess, and the liquid titrated back with a 
decinormal solution of sodium thiosulphate (24.8 grm. of the crystal¬ 
lised NajSjOj per litre), each i c.c. of which represents 0.008 grm. 
of bromine in excess of that which has reacted with the phenol, 0.094 
grm. of which causes the disappearance of o. 480 grm. of free bromine, 
or as much as will be liberated by 10 c.c. of the sodium bromate solu¬ 
tion. Instead of preparing a standard solution of sodium bromate, 
it is preferable to compare the sample to be tested with one of pure 
phenol. 

Titration in carbon disulphide solution is not applicable to the esti¬ 
mation of phenol, the proportion of bromine required being much 
less than corresponds to the formation of tribromophenol, apparently 
owing to the formation of an additive compound. Titration by bro¬ 
mine in aqueous solution may be applied to a number of phenoloid 
bodies with more or less success, but an extensive series of experiments 
made in Allen’s laboratory by J. C. Belcher gave very disappoint¬ 
ing results in many cases, apparently owing to the occurrence of 
secondary reactions forming quinones, etc. 

h. An iodometric method of estimating phenol has been devised 
by Messinger and Vortmann (Ber., 1891, 2753; Abst. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1890,1070). 3 grm. of the sample are dissolved in a little more 
than 4 grm. of sodium hydroxide (C6HsHO-t-3NaHO), the solution 
made up to 500 c.c. 10 c.c. of this solution are now warmed to 60“ 
in a small flask, and decinormal iodine run in until the liquid has at¬ 
tained a deep-yellow colour. The mixture is cooled, acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid, made up to 500 c.c., and an aliquot part (e. g., 
too c.c.) titrated with decinormal sodium thiosulphate. The amount 
of iodine used, calculated to the whole amount of the sample taken 
and multiplied by o. 1235, gives the phenol present. 

^ Method of Estimation of Phenol, given in United States Phar¬ 
macopoeia (eighth revision, 1900). 

Dissolve 1.556 gm. of the phenol to be valued in a sufficient quantity 
of water to make 1,000 c.c. Transfer 25 c.c. of this solution (containing 
0-0389 gm. of phenol) to a glass-stoppered bottle having a capacity 
of about 200 c.c., add 30 c.c. of N/io bromine V. S., then 5 c.c. 



of hydrochloric acid, and immediately insert the stopper. Shake 
the bottle repeatedly during half an hour then remove the stopper just 
sufficiently to introduce quickly 5 c.c. of an aqueous solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide (i in 5), being careful that no bromine vapour escapes, and 
immediately stopper the bottle. Shake the latter thoroughly, remove 
the stopper and rinse it and the neck of the bottle, and then add i c.c. 
of chloroform and shake well. Add, from a burette, N/io sodium 
thiosulphate V. S. until the the iodine tint is exactly discharged, 
and does not reappear after thorough agitation. Note the number 
of c.c. of N/io sodium thiosulphate V. S. consumed (which should 
not exceed 6 c.c.). The percentage of absolute phenol is found 
by subtracting the number of c.c. of N/io sodium thiosulphate V. S. 
used, from 30 (the number of c.c. of bromine V. S. originally added), 
and multiply the remainder by 4. 

A method for estimation of phenols, devised by S. B. Schryver 
(,/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1899, 553), is based on the fact lh,at sodamide, 
NaNHj, reacts with hydroxides according to the following equation: 

NaNH, + C6H5OH - NHj + C6H50Na. 

For each molecule of hydro.xyl decomposed i molecule of amine 
is liberated. The process consists in bringing an excess of sodamide 
into a solution of the phenol, using a solvent upon which the reagent 
has no action. Benzene free from thiophene has been usually em¬ 
ployed. 

About I grm. of sodamide is finely ground, washed 2 or 3 times by 
decantation with pure benzene, and introduced into a 200 c.c. flask, 
connected with an inverted condenser. About 60 c.c. of benzene are 
added, and the mixture is then boiled on a water-bath, while a current 
of air free from moisture and carbon dioxide is drawn continuou.sly 
through the separating funnel, the lower end of which dips below the 
liquid. The boiling and aspirating are continued for 10 minutes, to 
draw off the last traces of ammonia which adhere to the amide. 20 c.c. 
of normal sulphuric acid are introduced into the absorption bottle. 
The weighed portion of the sample, dissolved in about 6 times its 
weight of benzene, is placed in the bulb of the separator funnel and the 
solution allowed to drop slowly into the mixture of sodamide and 
benzene, which is kept boiling continuou.sly and connected with an 
aspirator. As soon as all the solution has been added, the funnel 
is washed with a little benzene, and air drawn through the appara- 
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tus until no ammonia remains unabsorbed. 1.5 hours are generally 
necessary for this, as ammonia is held rather obstinately by benzene. 
At the end of the operation the excess of acid is determined by titration 
(methyl-orange was generally used as an indicator). 

To obtain accurate results the materials used and the apparatus 
must be free from moisture. Sufficient benzene must be used to hold 
the sodium compound in solution, and it must be free from sulphur 
compounds. A liberal aspiration of air should be employed. No 
particular advantage results from substitution of toluene or xylene for 
benzene. The number of c.c. of normal sulphuric acid required to 
neutralise the ammonia produced by i grm. of the phenol is designated 
by the author of the process as the “hydroxyl value.” 

Schryver found fused sodium acetate to be the most suitable drying 
agent for phenol. The process is applicable in the jjresence of many 
hydrocarbons which would act on bromine or iodine, but do not act on 
sodamidc. It may also be employed for determining the proportion 
of water in phenols, and for estimation of phenols in certain es¬ 
sential oils. 

Riegler (Ckem. Centr., 1899, 322) has described a method of esti¬ 
mating phenol based on its reaction with paradiazonitraniline to form 
a soluble red diazo-compound of the formula Ct,H4N0,N2C(,H40Na. 
(In strongly acidifying the solution with dilute sulphuric acid the 
corresponding diazo-acid separates practically quantitatively, and 
may bo weighed after drying at 100“. The process is also applicable to 
thymol, guaiacol, etc., but is not available in presence of ammoniacal 
salts and amines. 

A toxicological examination for phenol is not infrequently neces¬ 
sary, owing to the numerous instances in which poisoning has ensued 
from the accidental administration of the substance internally. In 
such cases the mouth and esophagus are commonly white, soft, and cor¬ 
roded, but are sometimes found hardened and shrivelled. 

The stomach is usually white, contracted, thickened, and shriv¬ 
elled, but is sometimes inten.scly congested, with destruction of the 
mucous membrane. Occasionally, no abnormal ap])earance is ob¬ 
servable. The intestines are usually thickened and congested. The 
bladder is generally nearly empty; any urine jnesent will have a dark 
colour. 

In testing animal matters for phenol the odour is a most valuable 
indication. For the recognition of the poi.son the suspected matters 
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are cut up and well shaken with water acidified with sulphuric acid. 
The liquid is then distilled as long as bromine water renders the dis¬ 
tillate milky, and the tests for phenol applied to the distillate. The 
characters of most service are; the odour; the reactions with ferric 
chloride, sodium hypochlorite, and bromine; and the property of 
coagulating albumin. 

The distillate obtained as above is concentrated by shaking with 
ether, separating the ethereal layer, and e.xamining the residue of 
its evaporation; when the amount of phenol is very small, the ether 
should be shaken with a little dilute sodium hydroxide, the alkaline 
liquid concentrated, and exactly neutralized by dilute sulphuric acid 
before applying the foregoing tests. 

In cases of suspected poisoning it must be remembered that phenols 
exist normally in minute quantity in urine, and are formed in small 
quantity during putrefaction. 

COMMERCIAL CARBOLIC ACID. 

The better varieties of commercial phenol arc well represented by 
the articles manufactured by F. C. Calvert & Company. Their 
“No. I Carbolic Acid,” in the form of colourless crystals, may be 
regarded as chemically pure and absolute, and free from homologous 
phenols, the proportion of which gradually increases in the lower 
grades till the dark liquid known as “No. 5 Carbolic Acid” consists 
chiefly of cresylic acid, with smaller proportions of higher honwlogues. 
A preparation known as “Carbolic Acid No. 4,” containing about 95% 
of phenols, is much used as a general disinfectant. 

In addition to containing water and homologous phenols, the lower 
grades of commercial phenol arc often largely adulterated with neutral 
tar of/j (“naphthalene oils”) which are of little value as antiseptics. 

According to Allen the various modifications of the bromine 
process of estimating phenols are ill suited for the examination of com¬ 
mercial carbolic acid and its preparations, owing to the fact that 
ortho- and para-cresol form only dibromo-dcrivatives. This fact, 
together with the difference in the molecular weights of phenol and its 
homologues, renders the results of little quantitative value, unless 
carbolic acid of the same quality as the sample be used as a .standard of 
comparison. Although, as stated above, the term “carbolic acid” 
has been extended commercially so as to include products consisting 
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substantially of cresylic acid or still higher homologues of phenol, it is 
straining its legitimate signification to apply it to products in which real 
carbolic acid is conspicuous by its absence. The inexact description 
becomes still more objectionable when the article is purposely mixed 
with neutral tar oils, or other hydrocarbons of little direct value as an¬ 
tiseptics. This has been practised to an enormous extent, “carbolic 
acid” and “carbolic powders” sold to corporations and other sanitary 
authorities affording a fertile field for the operations of the blender. 

For the approximate estimation of tar oils in crude carbolic acid the 
following method has been used: Introduce 10 c.c. of the sample into 
a graduated tube, and add gradually, noting the effect produced, 4 
times its volume of a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide free from 
alumina. Then close the tube and agitate well. The coal-tar acids 
will be completely dissolved by the alkaline liquid; while, on standing, 
the neutral oils will form a separate stratum al)Ove or below the other, 
according is the admixture consisted of the light or heavy “oil of tar.” 
The volume occupied by the oily stratum at once indicates the extent 
of the adulteration. After noticing whether the tar oils are light or 
heavy, a volume of petroleum spirit or benzene equal to that of the 
sample taken may be advantageously added. Its employment facili¬ 
tates the separation of the oily stratum and renders the reading of its 
volume more easy and accurate. Of course, the volume of petroleum 
spirit o.' benzene used must be deducted from that of the total oily 
layer. I he most accurate method, however, is one in which the 
oil is distilled to avoid the separation of tarry matters (see page 307). 

If the liquid be subsequently acidified with dilute sulphuric acid 
and shaken, the layer that separates wall contain the phenol, and its 
measure deducted from that of the original sample (after allowing for 
the volume of the hydrocarbon added) will give the amount of water 
in the sample. 

When a more accurate estimation of the neutral oils is required, 
and there is sufficient of the sample at disposal, the modified process 
described in the section on “Creosote Oils” may be used with advan¬ 
tage. The sp. gr. of crude phenol at the ordinary temperature 
should be between 1.050 and 1.065. If less, it is suspicious. In 
presence of light tar oil the sp. gr. is often as low as 1.045 o'" i-°40- 

The estimation of the water in crude phenol is best effected by 
distilling a known quantity of the sample with xylol or petroleum 
naphtha boiling between 149° and 232°, collecting the distillate 
VOL. III.—20 
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in a graduated tube, and noting the volume of the aqueous portion. 
The results are from 0.3 to 0.5% too low. The inferior grades 
of crude carbolic acid contain the smallest proportion of water. 
The following method of assaying crude phenol with a view to ascer¬ 
taining its quality and the approximate proportion of crystallisable 
phenol contained in it is due to the late Chas. Lowe, and is largely em¬ 
ployed by manufacturers: 1,000 grains or 100 c.c. of the sample are 
placed in a retort (without any special condensing arrangement), and 
distilled, the liquid which i)usses over being collected in graduated 
tubes. Water first distils and may be measured, and is followed by an 
oily fluid. When 10% by volume of the latter has been collected, the 
receiver is changed. The volume of water is then read off. If the 
oily liquid floats on the water, it contains light oil of tar. It should be 
heavier than water, in which case it may be regarded as hydrated acid 
containing about 50% of phenols. The next portion of the distillate 
consists of anhydrous phenols, and when it measures 62.'5% the re¬ 
ceiver is again changed. The residue in the retort consists wholly of 
cresols and higher homologues. The 62.5% of anhydrous phenols 
contains variable proportions of carbolic and crc.sylic acids. These 
may be appro.ximatcly determined by ascertaining the solidifying 
point, which should be between 60° and 75° F. (15.5° and 24“). Hav¬ 
ing ascertained this temperature, a mixture of pure carbolic and cre- 
sylic acids is made in such proportions as to have the same solidifying 
point. This must be adjusted by trial, or a series of standard speci¬ 
mens may be prepared. I'he exact point of solidification can be more 
sharply read if a minute fragment of crystallised carbolic acid be added 
to induce the commencement of the change of state; or the sample may 
be solidified, and the liquefying point noted. 

Many qualities of crude carbolic acid now contain a comparatively 
small proportion of light oils (5 to 6%), and hence a not,able quantity 
of phenol is lost in the 10% first distilled. This raises the ]iroportion 
of cresols in the 62.5'/c next collected, and hence a product is obtained 
having too low a solidifying-point. A preferable |)lan of assaying the 
second and third qualities would probably be to reject all that passes 
over below 185°; then distil to 190° or 195°, and take the volume and 
solidifying-point of this fraction. For No. i quality, with 62 1/2% of 
distillate crystallising above 70° F., only the portion passing over below 
180“ to 182° should be rejected. About 12% of water may distil from 
this kind of acid, though the proportion ranges from 10 to 17%, and 
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also 10% of neutral oils may be present. By stipulating that a sample 
should contain a certain proportion of anhydrous phenols (exclusive 
of neutral oils as estimated by soda) distilling below a given tempera¬ 
ture and having a definite solidifying-point, a more accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the product would be obtained. The quality of the samjde 
might be also simply expressed in units of anhydrous ])henols solidify¬ 
ing at a certain fixed temperature. 

The mixtures of phenols from shale tar and blast-furnace creo.sote 
are liable to be sold for crude carbolic acid. They may be distinguished 
from the coal-tar product, as described on page 316. 

Crude Carbolic Acid.—These include such products as “100% 
dark,” “ 100% straw,” “90% straw ” and fraction acids; the latter are 
carbolic oils containing various amounts of tar acids. None of these 
products are supposed to be essentially true carbolic acid or phenol, 
and some arc largely cresylic acids. 

The acids are judged by their colour and odour. Pyridine frequently 
occurring with the carbolic fraction is found in the crude acids. 

Soda Test.—(Qualitatively this te.st is ap]5lied to the 100% products 
by shaking the acid with several volumes of 10% sodium hydroxide. 
Practically nothing should separate or all should dissolve in the case 
of acids of straw colour; or, better, with dark colour 100% acids there 
may be some sei)aration. 

The sp. gr. test at 15“ is a means of determining the relative 
amount of phenol and cresols. Higher .sp, gr. indicates phenol, low 
indicates cresol. Distillation of 100 c.c. shows the relative amounts 
of phenol and cresol. 

There is no published way of determining the absolute amount of 
crystal phenol in the crude acids, although some com])anies producing 
these products on a large scale have methods whii h they have worked 
out by using standard mixtures of phenol and cresols. 

Fraction Acids.—” 15%,” “25';;,,” ”50%,” “95%,” etc. They 
are .sold with and without a guarantee that they will not deposit naph¬ 
thalene if held at 0“ for i hour. The first quality have the guarantee. 
Tar acids arc estimated as follows: 25 c.c. arc distilled in a small 
flask to dryness, diluted with benzol in stoppered cylinder to 25 or 
with second-quality oils to 50 c.c. (in this case the result found is 
multiplied by 2). 10 c.c. of distilled oil is taken in a tube graduated 
from zero to 20 c.c., and 10 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide added. 
As the soda gains in volume consider the gain from 10 c.c. as 
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tar acids in the sample. If the division line between the 2 liquids 
Stood at 13 C.C., it would mean that there was 20% of tar acids 
in the sample. 

An alternate method that gives different results consists in weighing 
some of the sample, extracting with several amounts of diluted 
alkali (in some cases 5% and in others 10% sodium hydroxide) until no 
more can be extracted, decomposing the soda salts formed with mineral 
acid and extracting with ether until all is taken up. The residue in 
the flask after evaporating off the ether is the amount of tar acids. 
While this method is the more accurate the first method is usually 
depended on in the works, and the method of analysis should be selected 
with reference to the understanding upon which the acids .arc bought 
and sold. 

“No. 5 Acid” Cresol.—This acid should be water-white, contain no 
water and only traces of neutral oil (when treated with sodium 
hydroxide solution. 

There are no requirements as to b. p., although a distillation record 
can be made as under Fraction acids (see page 307). 

LIGHT TAR OIL. 

Sp. gr. is taken at 13° in Westphal balance or other suitable manner. 
Water is sometimes found and is noted in the distillation. 

Distillation in Ordinary Distilling Flask.—The temperature at 
each 10 c.c. is noted. Tar acids are then extracted, the shrinkage in 
volume being determined in a tube measuring 100 c.c. from the 
stop-cock at the bottom to a point near the top, in which a glass 
Stop-cock is fitted. 

CARBOLIC ACID DISINFECTING POWDERS.' 

A variety of disinfecting powders are now made, which owe their 
efficacy chiefly to the fact of their containing a greater or smaller % of phe¬ 
nols. It is probably the case that these carbolic powders are not as much 
used as they were when the earlier editions of this work were published. 
Liquid preparations are much more used for animat disinfection and 
more definite synthetics are used for human medicinal purposes, but 
the methods of estimation of the active agents of these powders apply 

* The examination of liquid antiseptic preparations containing phenols and creaola 
is desenbed on page 3 1 8 e/ seq 
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to a sufficiently large number of preparations to retain the few para¬ 
graphs here devoted to this purpose. In some cases the base of the 
powder is slaked lime, but the so-called “carbolate of lime” is of little 
value for antiseptic purposes. “Macdougall’s Disinfecting Powder,” 
the oldest preparation of the kind, was made by adding a certain pro¬ 
portion of crude carbolic acid to a crude calcium sulphite, prepared by 
passing sulphurous acid gas over ignited limestone. Sulphurous acid 
is introduced into other powders by the direct addition of a solution of 
calcium hydrogen sulphite. “Calvert’s Carbolic Acid Powder” is 
made by adding carbolic acid to the siliceous residue resulting from 
the manufacture of aluminum sulphate from shale or kaolin. Calcium 
sulphate is likewise a suitable absorbent, and kieselguhr has been used 
tor the stronger powders. The use of peat as an absorbent of carbolic 
acid has been patented by West Knights and Gall, while Allen and 
Angus have proposed the use of blast-furnace slag. Limestone is also 
used. 3 'he use of spent gas-lime has been patented by Austin. A 
mi.vture of bleaching powder and phenol has also received protection. 
Macdougall Brothers have employed soluble salts as absorbents, the 
resultant powder being more readily removed and less liable to choke 
up drain-pipes than the preparations commonly emjdoyed. A step 
in the same direction is boroplienol, prepared by absorbing carbolic 
acid by dried bora-x. 

Go. id carbolic acid powders contain at least from 12 to 18% of 
crude carbolic acid, but higher strengths are obtainable. As much 
as 50% is absorbed by kieselguhr. All carbolic powders are liable to 
lose I or 2% by volatilisation. Some powders in the market contain 
but 5 or 6% of total oils, of which less than half is really carbolic and 
cresylic acids, the remainder being neutral tar oils. 

For the estimation of the phenols and t.ar oils in disinfecting powders 
having a siliceous base, and in others containing the phenol in the free 
state, 50 grm. should be exhausted with ether in a Soxhlet-tube or 
similar arrangement. The ethereal solution is then agitated with 
about 20 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium hydroxide, more or less than 
this quantity being employed according to the percentage of phenols 
supposed to be present in the powder (and about i.c.c. of the reagent 
being used for every 1% of phenols in the sample). The ethereal 
layer is separated, and the alkaline liquid .again shaken with ether, 
which is separated as before, and added to the main quantity. The 
united ethereal solutions are shaken with some sodium hydroxide 
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solution, to dissolve out any phenols which may have escaped the 
previous treatment. The ether is then driven off by a gentle heat 
and the residual oils are weighed. The united alkaline liquid is boiled 
down in a flask to a small bulk (to c.c.), and transferred to a burette 
or other suitably graduated tube, where it is treated with diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid (i :3) in quantity sufficient to render the liquid distinctly 
acid to litmus after agitation. When the liquid has stood for some 
time and is thoroughly cold, the layer of separated phenols is measured. 
Each c.c. weighs about 1.050 grm., so that an addition of 5% to the 
measure gives the correct weight. The results are fairly accurate, 
but generally below the truth, owing chiefly to the solubility of phenols. 
Hence the liberation of the phenol should be effected in a li(|uid as 
concentrated as possible. 

In c.ases in which the characters of the separated phenols suggest 
the presence of fatty acids, resin, or other foreign matter, the contents 
of the burette should be transferred back to the flask, diluted with 
water, and distilled. The phenols readily pass into the distillate, 
whereas any fatty or resin acids will remain in the retort. 

In the case of powders m.ade with lime, or others in which the 
phenols exist in combination, the method of direct extraction with 
ether or other solvent docs not give accurate results. For the determi¬ 
nation of the crude carbolic acid in such powders, the disinfectant 
value of which is very doubtful, the following method may be em¬ 
ployed: 50 grm. of the sam|>le should be mixed in a large mortar with 
5 c.c. of water. Strong sulphuric acid, previously diluted with an 
equal bulk of water, is then added very gradually, a few drops only at a 
time. After each addition the whole is well mixed together with a 
pestle. The addition of the acid, which should extend over some 
hours to avoid sensible rise of temperature, is continued until a minute 
fragment of the well-mixed contents of the mortar shows an acid reac¬ 
tion when placed on a ])iece of litmus-paper and moistened with water. 
If the mixture be pasty, sufficient sand is added to cause it to granulate, 
and the mortar is then covered up and left for some hours, liy this 
method the lime, sulphuric acid, and water form hydrated calcium 
sulphate and the phenols are liberated. The product is then exhausted 
with ether in a Soxhlet-tube or similar contrivance. 

Whether isolated by the extraction or the distillation process, the crude 
carbolic acid obtained should be further examined for neutral lar oils, 
which not infrequently constitute the greater part of the so-called “ car- 
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bolic acid” of disinfecting powders. For their detection, the test with 
dilute sodium hydroxide will usually be found sufficient. In other 
cases the crude carbolic acid should be treated with twice its 
measure of a 20% sodium hydroxide solution (1.2 sp. gr.), any undis¬ 
solved oils separated, and the alkaline solution shaken with ether to 
remove any neutral oils still remaining dissolved. The ethereal 
layer is separated, added to the neutral oils previously obtained, 
the ether driven off by a gentle heat, and the residual neutral oils or 
naphthalene measured or weighed. The alkaline solution of the 
])henols is boiled in a small flask to drive off the ether, and acidulated 
in a narrow, graduated tube or a burette with diluted sulphuric acid 
(1:3), and the layer of .sc])arated phenols is measured. 

The stdphurous acid contained in certain disinfecting powders may 
be estimated by stirring i grm. of the sample in a mortar with a small 
quantity of distilled water free from air, and decanting the liquid into 
a flask containing 50 c.c. of the ordinary N/io .solution of iodine and 
about 250 c.c. of water. The residue in the mortar is repeatedly 
treated with fresh quantities of water, the resultant liquids being 
transferred to the fla.sk, and finally the undissolved powder is rin.sed in. 
Very dilute hydrochloric acid is next cautiously added to the contents 
of the flask, until the reaction is distinctly acid, when the excess of 
iodine is estimated by titration with N/io thiosulphate in the usual 
way. T'ach c.c. of N,To iodine reduced represents 0.0032 grm. of SO,. 


CRESOLS. CRESYLIC ACIDS. 

Methylhydroxy benzenes. C ,HgO=C(dl4(CH,) (HO). 

Cresol being formed by the substitution of 2 of the hydrogen atoms 
in benzene, by methyl and hydroxyl, respectively, 3 isomeric forms are 
possible, all of which occur in the crude cresylic acid from coal-tar. 
Any modification of cresol can be obtained pure by dissolving 
the corresponding form of toluidine and an equal weight of sul¬ 
phuric acid in about 30 parts of hot water. An aqueous solution of 
potassium nitrite is next added in quantity sufficient for the reaction: 

CjHj.NTI, + KNO, -f II,S 04 = C,II,.OII -H KllSOj-e H ,0 -h N,. 

The liquid is then saturated with common salt or sodium sulphate, 
allowed to cool, and the layer of cresol separated and purified by dis- 
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tillation. The following table shows some distinctions between the 
crcsols, according to various observers: 



Orthocresol | 

Metacresol j 

Paracresol 

M. p ® . 

30: 31-31 8 

4 : 3-4 

3 <>; 36-37 

Bp.® 

188; 190.8 

20T;202.8 

201.8; 198-199 

Sp Kr. at 0° . i 

I 0378 

1.0498 

1.0532 

Coelficient of expansion . 

0.00072 

0 00078 

0.00086 

^Inbility in water i 

1 in 40 

I m 200 

^ 55 „ 

Highest bromo-dcnvative ' 

Bn; m. p 52® 

Bra; m p 82° 

Bn; m. p 49 
(NO?h; m. p. 
8 ..S 

Highest nitro-dcnvativc 1 

(NOi)}; m. p. 
85.8® 

tNO:)s 


The m. p. and b. p recorded by different observers are not in very 
perfect concordance. The sp. gr. and coefficients of expansion are 
figures by Pinette (Annalen, 243, 3), and apparently refer to the liquid 
cresols, which exhibit, in a marked manner, the phenomenon of super¬ 
fusion. The “highest bromo-derivative” means the most highly 
brominated substitution compound which docs not react with potas¬ 
sium iodide. Thus, in the case of phenol it would be CoHjBrj.OII, 
not C6H3Br3.0Br. 

Metacresol forms a tribromo- and trinitro-derivative, whereas the 
ortho- and para-forms give only disubstitution products. Ac¬ 
cording to Ditz and Cedivoda (Zeit. angew. Client., 1899, 873, 897), 
ortho- and paracresol form tribromo-derivatives, but these arc con¬ 
verted into the corresponding dibromocresols by potassium iodide. 
Metacresol forms C,H4Br30Br, which is converted into CjH^BrjOH 
by potassium iodide. 

When fused with potassium hydroxide, the cresols arc converted 
into the corresponding forms of hydroxybenzoic acid (sec under 
Salicylic Acid). 

The United States Pharmacopoeia describes cresol and gives tests as 
follows: 

A colourless or straw-coloured refractive liquid, having a phenol-like 
odour, and turning yellowish-brown on prolonged exposure to light. 

Sp. gr. 1.032 at 25° (77°F.). 

Cresol is soluble in 60 parts of water at 25° (77° F.); miscible in all 
proportions with petroleum benzin, alcohol, benzene, ether, and 
glycerin; miscible with alkali hydroxide solutions. 

It boils at from 195° to 205“ (383° to 401° F.). 

If I c.c. of cresol be mixed with i c.c. of an aqueous solution of 
sodium hydroxide (i in 10), it should dissolve with no appreciable 
liquid residue (absence of, or limit of, hydrocarbons). 
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If I c.c. of cresoj be mixed with i c.c. of glycerin, a clear solution 
should be produced, from which, on the addition of i c.c. of water, the 
cresol should completely separate (absence of, and distinction from, 
phenol). 

Orthocresol was formerly supposed to form a hydrate of the com¬ 
position CjHgO-t-HjO, which is liquid at ordinary temperatures, has 
a sp. gr. of 1.06, and is soluble in ether and alcohol in all propor¬ 
tions. According to H. Nordlinger, 100 parts of cold water dissolve 
3 parts of orthocresol; but Gruber gives the solubility as 2.5% by 
volume: the figure for mctacrcsol being 0.53; for paracresol, 1.8 for 
mixed coal-tar cresols, 2.55; for mixed cresols from toluidine, 2.2; 
and for phenol, 6.0%. The last figure is certainly, too low. 

Nordlinger states that orthocresol is less poisonous and corrosive 
than its isomers, and can be produced with ease in large quantities 
and at a lower price than the other forms. A 1% aqueous solution of 
orthocresol is not decomposed or rendered turbid by acids or neutral 
salts, does not affect the skin or render the hands slippery or numb, 
and has no action on metals. Solutions containing 0.25 to 1% are 
stated to have an antiseptic power equal to solutions of phenol con¬ 
taining from 2 to 5% of phenol. 

According to Nordlinger, the 3 modifications of cresol may be dis¬ 
tinguished by their behaviour with ammonia. When a few drops of 
orthocresol .are shaken with a few c.c. of ammonia solution the mixture 
beconus bluish on standing—like a dilute solution of cupric sul¬ 
phate—but after a few d.ays it acquires a deep indigo-blue colour and 
becomes opaque. Paracresol, when treated similarly, gives a trans¬ 
parent pale yellow liquid. Metacresol also gives a transparent liquid, 
which at first has a faint steel-blue colour, afterw.ard becoming bluish, 
but the tint is distinguishable from the deep indigo-blue yielded by 
orthocresol. 

F. Raschig (ZcUs. angew. Chem., 1900,31, 795) has found a means 
of separating metacresol from para- and orthocresols. 

The method is based upon the fact that upon nitration i grm. of 
metacresol yields almost exactly 1.74 grm. of trinitrocresol, whereas 
ortho- and paracresol are destroyed. 10 grm. of the cresol are weighed 
into a small Erlenmeyer flask, and 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid (66° B.) 
are added. The flask is heated for an hour in a steam oven. The 
contents are then poured into a flask of about a litre capacity, and 
cooled under the tap. 90 c.c. of nitric acid (40° B.) are poured into 
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the small flask, shaken around, and then rapidly transferred to the 
large flask. The latter is then shaken round vigorously for about 
20 seconds until solution is complete. After about a minute an ener¬ 
getic action commences, which lasts 5 minutes. After standing a 
further 5 minutes, the flask is emptied into a basin containing 40 c.c. 
of water, and is rinsed out with another 40 c.c. The trinitro-m- 
cresol, which separates out, is filtered off, dried at 95°-ioo'’, and 
weighed. The results obtained are not affected by the presence of 
even large proportions of xylene or ortho- and paracresol. 

10% of phenol also does not effect the result, but if a larger propor¬ 
tion be present, some picric acid separates with the trinitrocresol. 

Estimation of metacresol in mixtures of cresols according to H. 
Ditz (Zeils. angew. CJiem., 1900, 42, 1050); 

About I grm. of the anhydrous cresol mixture is weighed out, dis¬ 
solved m water with the aid of some sodium hydroxide, and the solu¬ 
tion diluted to 250 c.c. 2 portions of 25 c.c. each are transferred to well 
stoppered flasks, and decomposed with a sufficient quantity of Koppe- 
schaar’s bromide-bromate solution, and 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(i; i). After being shaken for exactly i minute, 20 c.c. of a 5% solu¬ 
tion of potassium iodide are introduced, the iodine which separates 
titrated with standard thiosulphate after i hour, and the amount of 
bromine absorbed calculated from the result. The quantity of meta- 
cresol is then obtained from the equations 


X + y = a and 


3 Br X + 2 I 3 r y 
108 08 


= Ij, 


in which x= the amount of metacresol; y, the sum of the ortho- and 
paracresol; a, the weight of the total cresols; and b the weight of 
bromine absorbed, hence: 

2 2ig5a —h b —i 47Q8a 

x=*a — y = a-'- =- 

^ 0-7397 0.7397 

If a cresol mixture contain any traces of water, the latter is removed 
preferably by heating 5 to 10 grm. of the mixture in a small frac¬ 
tionating flask, and after removal of the water distilling over the cresol. 
According to the author’s experimental results, the accuracy of the 
method is within 0-5%. 

It is not possible to determine separately by this method each of 
the individual constituents in a mixture of phenol with the 3 
cresols, but it suggested that this problem may be solved by a combi- 
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nation of the Ditz’s method with that of Raschig, as given above. 
The only difficulty is that in the latter the presence of more than 10% 
of phenol interferes, but this may be obviated by adding to the mixture 
a known quantity of pure metacresol, or a definite quantity of a cresol 
mixture which is free from metacresol, so as to reduce the total amount 
of phenol below 10%. 

Cresylic Acid from Coal-tar.—The 3 isomeric cresols are stated 
by Schulze to exist in gas-tar approximately in the proportions 
of 35% of orthocresol, 40 of metacresol, and 25% of paracresol. 
1:3:5 and 1:2:4 xylenols have been found in the fraction of gas-tar 
phenols boiling between 170'’ and 210“. Cresylic acid from gas-tar 
has a density of 1.039 to 1.044. It closely resembles phenol, but is 
liquid at common temperatures, far less soluble in water, and boils 
at a higher temperature. The b. p. of commercial cresol is variable, 
as it contains more or less phenol and higher homologues. Samples 
of commercial phenol (even when anhydrous) containing much cre¬ 
sylic acid remain fluid at ordin.ary temperatures, and are less soluble 
in water and dilute alkaline liquids than is pure phenol. Cresylic 
acid resembles phenol in its reaction with ferric chloride. With 
some samples the blue colouration first produced rapidly changes to 
brown. 

Cresylic acid dissolves in dilute sodium hydroxide solution contain¬ 
ing fat less alkali than corresponds to the proportion C,HgO:NaHO, 
but on adding water 2 layers are formed, the lower one of which closely 
resembles cresylic acid, but sometimes occupies a considerably greater 
volume than that of the sample used. When acted on by strong nitric 
or sulphuric acid cresol gives similar, but not identical, products with 
those yielded by phenol. With excess of bromine it produces a simi¬ 
lar body, but brominated cresol from coal-tar cresylic acid is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, whereas the phenol derivative is solid.' 

The following table shows the chief differences of analytical 
value existing between phenol and cresol. The statements were 
personally verified by Allen upon a sample of Calvert’s “No. i 
carbolic acid” and a cresylic acid prepared purposely by care¬ 
ful fractional distillation of a sample of Calvert’s “No. 5 carbolic 
acid.” The cresylic acid was further purified by dissolving it in 
sodium hydroxide and agitating the solution with ether to remove 
naphthalene and other hydrocarbons, the cresol being subsequently 

' See Alien’s paper on Commercial Cresylic Acid, / Soc Chem. Ind , 1890. 141- 
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recovered by addition of acid. If this treatment be omitted, scales 
of naphthalene, etc., are liable to separate on treating the sample with 
ammonium hydroxide. 



Phenol 

Cresylic acid 

1 

M. p . 

Solid at ordinary teni|x?r- 
atures; liquefied by 
addition of water, in 
both absolute and hy¬ 
drated condition solidi¬ 
fied by freezing mix- . 
lure. 1 

Liijuid at ordinary Icm- 
peralures; neither ab¬ 
solute nor hydrated acid 
is solidilied by freezing 
mixture. 

D. P. 

182° . 

to 8° to 203°. 

Solubility of hydrated , 
acid in cold water. ; 

I volume in 11 . 

I \ulume in 29. 

Solubility in ammonium 
hydroxide (sp. gr. o 8So)| 
at 15° 1 

Completely and readii) 
soluble in equal volume, 
solution not precipi¬ 
tated by addition of less 
than 21/2 volumes of 
water. 

Soluble in equal volume; 
the solution is precipi¬ 
tated by slight cooling 
or dilution. 

Reaction with petroleum 
spirit. 

1 

1 

\bsolutc arid is miscible 
with hot petroleum 
spirit in all proportions. 
Miscible witli only 1/2 
volume of cold petro¬ 
leum spirit, precipi¬ 
tated by greater propor¬ 
tion. With 3 volumes 
[K-troIcum spirit, bulk 
unchanged, up|X‘r layer ; 
contains carbolic acid, 
which crystallises out 
on suililcn cooling by 
freezing mixture. 

Absolute acid miscible in 
all [iroportions. No 
separation of crystals or 
liquid produced by sud¬ 
denly cooling solution 
in 3 measures of petro¬ 
leum spirit. 

Behaviour with glycerol of 
I 258^sp. gr. at 15°. 

Miscible in all propor¬ 
tions (fne measure of 
phenol with an equal 
volume of glycerol is 
not precipitated on ad¬ 
dition of ^ measures of 
water In presence of 
cresylic acid less dilu¬ 
tion is ])ossibIc, 2 vol- 
umesof water Ix'ingthe 1 
maximum for a sample 
containing 25% cre¬ 
sylic acid. 

Miscible in all proportions. 
One measure of cresylic 
acid, mixed with i 
measure of glycerol, is 
completely precipitated 
by I measure of water. 
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All the cresols possess antiseptic and disinfectant properties to 
a greater degree than phenol, metacresol being the most active, 
but the sparing solubility of all the cresols in water is a serious 
disadvantage. 

From these values it will be seen that cresol is less soluble than 
phenol in water, ammonia, and glycerol, but it is more soluble in 
petroleum spirit. According to \V. W. Staveley, absolute phenol is 
soluble in petroleum spirit, but is separated by water. The separation 
is prevented by the presence of from 20 to 25% of benzene in the 
petroleum spirit. Anhydrous cresol is also soluble in petroleum spirit, 
and is separated by water. On adding a saturated solution of etdeium 
chloride, the water, is taken up and the cresol redissolves in the petro¬ 
leum spirit. The lirst fraction of neosote beh.aves like cresol. As a 
whole, neosote dissolves in petroleum spirit and is not separated by 
water, .'\lthoiigh the above tests suffice for the detection of con¬ 
siderable proportions of cresylic acid in admi.'cturc with iihcnol, they 
afford no basis for its quantitative estimation, except of the rough¬ 
est kind. Encouraging results have been obtained by Ewell and 
Prescott by the use of a 9% solution of scjdium hydroxide (Analyst, 
1.S81S, 237). The best means of even approximately estimating the 
proportion of cresylic acid present in samples of crude phenol is by 
fractional distillation. 

The '' 'llowing table shows the behaviour of 3 typical samples of 
commercial cresylic acid when distilled in a llask furnished with a 
dephlegmator: 


S|). gr 


Water 

First drop distilled at 
Percentage distilling Ixdow i8o° 
Percentage distilling from i8o° to 190° 
Percentage distilling from 190° to 195° 
Percentage distilling from 195° to 200® 
Percentage distilling from 200° to 205® 
Percentage distilling from 205° to 210° 
Percentage distilling from 210 to° 215° 
Percentage distilling from 215° to 225° 

Total 


Coin iner¬ 

Cornmer- 

Once-ru 

tial 

(ial 

I O.] [ 

I o.|9 

I 0 ^:!,S 

trace 

« 5 

0 s 

120'^ 

90° 


0 2 

2 5 

0 5 

4 d 

4 0 

I 0 

50 () 

Id 5 

15 5 

2,^ 0 

20 0 

.id 0 

10 0 

16 0 

19 5 


Q s 

11 0 


0 0 

6 0 


6 6 

d 5 

qb 4 

89 5 

Qd 5 
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sample of Calvert’s “No. 3 carbolic acid,” when fractionated 
in the same manner, gave 6.8% over below 180° (including 3.5% of 
water), 3.6 between 180° and 186°, 46.8 between 186° and 190°, 28.8 
between 190° and 193'’, and 7.0 between 193° and 200"; the total over .at 
this temperature being 93.0% by measure. The last 3 fractions 
distilled had a sp. gr. of 1.0341, 1.0430, and 1.0370, respectively. 
The gradual decrease of gravity with increase in the b. p. is a constant 
feature in the fractionation of phenols. 

The phenoloids of blast-furnace tar, contained in the “neosote” 
of commerce are chiefly cresols. 

Analysis of Creosote and Cresylic Acid Sheep Dips. 

The following methods are t.aken from Bulletin 107, Bureau of 
,\nimal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. These 
methods will also apply to a large number of liquid insecticides that 
contain phenols and neutral oils. 

Estimation of Wafer. —30 grm. of dip is weighed into a 100 c.c. 
fractionating ihask with a moderately high side tube, beyond the exit 
of which the neck should continue for not more than i in., and the 
flask is connected with a small water-cooled condenser and carefully 
heated with a smoky flame until oils come over freely and carry no 
trace of water with them, but the distillation should not be unneces¬ 
sarily continued. The distillate is received in a ])ro|)erly graduated 
23 c.c. cylinder, .allowed some time to separate comjfletely, and the 
volume of water read. The number of cubic centimeters of water 
multiplied by 2 equals the % of water. Ordinarily the process 
offers no difficulties. A dip extremely high in ro.sin may bump 
and froth over, no matter how carefully heated. In such a case a 
larger flask is used, and the dip is diluted with about an e(|u.al volume 
of water-free mineral' or coal-tar oil. In case separation of the distil¬ 
late is imperfect, a small measured amount of strong NaCl solution is 
added from a pipette, and the cylinder is nearly filled with benzol, 
shaken, and left at rest for some time. The volume of NaCl solution 
added is of course to be deducted when the re.ading is t.akcn. 

Estimation of Soda and Pyridine Bases. —The method, which 
is a novel combination and adaption of well-known jjrinciples and 

• In any case it wduM probably be well to add a liberal excess of mineral oil, and I have 
found that a fraction from heavy bcnzin boiling between 149" (300*’ F ) and 232“ (450'' P.) 
gives satisfactory results (Amer. Ed ) 
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processes, depends upon the fact that pyridine bases are alkaline toward 
methyl-orange, but not toward phenolphthalein. A known weight 
of dip is shaken in a separatory funnel with ether and water to which 
a known amount of sulphuric acid has been added. Rosin soap is 
thus decomposed, and all bases contained in the dip will pass as sul¬ 
phates into the lower acid aqueous layer which soon separates. The 
latter is quantitatively removed, and, ignoring acid salts for the sake of 
simplicity, will contain the substances— 

(a) (b) (c) 

Stage I. Na^SOj. HJSO4. (CsH5N),II,S04. 

If methyl-orange is now added and the solution titrated to neutrality 
with standard sodium hydroxide the result will be— 

(a) (b) (c) 

Stage II. Na,S04. Na.SO^. (C5H,N),H,S04. 

If next phenolphthalein is added and titration with standard caustic 
.soda contained until the solution is neutral to that indicator, the final 
condition of the solution will be— 

(a) (b) (c) 

Stage III. Na,S04. Na,S04. Na,S()j. CjIIjN. 

Obviously the amount of sodium hydroxide reijuired to change the 
solution from Stage II to Stage III will be a measure of the amount of 
pyridim present, while if the amount of sodium hydroxide added in the 
whole titration is .subtracted from the equivalent in soda of the sulphuric 
acid originally introduced, the remainder will equal the amount of 
soda in the dip. Briclly, the amount of soda equivalent to H,S04 
(c) measures pyridine; soda ecjuivalent to 11 , 30 , [ (a -I- b -t- c) — (b -I-c) ] 
is the soda of the di|). The process is executed in the following manner: 

10 grm. of dij) is weighed into a 200 c.c. short-stemmed separating 
funnel, 50 c.c. ether added, exactly 30 c.c, of N/2 H, 30 , run in from a 
burette and the funnel shaken. The lower aqueous layer, which 
now contains the bases, is drawn off completely, together with any 
insoluble carbonaceous matter which may a])pcar at the junction of 
the 2 layers. No harm is done if a small amount of the ethereal layer 
accompanies the insoluble matter in the separation. The ethereal 
solution remaining in the funnel is next washed 4 times with water, 
using about 20 c.c. each time. In the first of these washings the funnel 
should not be shaken, but the water should be drawn off at once, the 
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object being to wash out the stem of the funnel and so avoid loss of a 
little acid therein contained. 

All the aqueous extracts are united and heated on the steam-bath 
for expulsion of ether. The liquid is then passed through a wet filter 
into a 300 c.c. flask, the liltcr washed with hot water, the flask cooled, 
filled to tlie mark, and the contents e.xactly divided between 2 uniform 
titrating flasks of about 300 c.c. ca|)acity. To i of these portions add 
methyl-orange, then X/a NaOH till the red tint just disappears, as 
nearly as c;in be determined by comparison with the second portion. 
Then add i/ioor 2/10 of a c.c. more of N'/a NaOH to make sure 
that neutrality has been reached, though much c.xccss must he 
avoided, else the separation of higher pyridine bases will render the 
solution turbid. 

This first titration is not qu.intitalive, but merely to afford a standard 
of compari.son, by the aid of which the second portion is ciuantitatively 
titrated to exact neutrality, after the addition of an equal amount of 
methyl-orange. The number of c.c. of N'/e N'aOII used is noted, 
phenolpthalein added, and the titration continued to the cnd-|Miint of 
that indicator. To obtain the 'of \a ,0 in the dip, .subtraif the 
total number of c.c. of N'/-’ Natfll used in the whole titr.ation of the 
second portion from 15. and multiply the remainder by 0.31. To ob¬ 
tain the k.j of volatile bases reckoned .is pyridine, multiply the number 
of c.c. of \/2 \aOH u.scd between the cnd-po/nt.s of methyl-orange 
and phenol])hthalein by o 79. The only difficulty in the method is 
the determination of the point of neutrality tow ard methyl-orange, hut 
a proper use of the standard of comparison will satisfactorily overcome 
this. 

Recent work has indicated that the colouring matters which tend to 
interfere with the accurate observation of the end-point with methyl- 
orange may be almost entirely removed from the solution by the use 
of animal charcoal. Powdered animal charcoal is digested on the 
steam-bath with dilute hydrochloric acid in sutbeient quantity to de¬ 
compose and dissolve all carbonates and phosphates present, then 
washed with hot water until the wash-water is free from chlorides, 
and finally dried and powdered. 

In the course of an analysis, after the flask containing the acid 
extract from the dip has been heated upon the steam-bath until ether 
has been completely expelled, i to 1.5 grm. of the purified animal 
charcoal are added, r.nd the flask, frequently shaken, is left upon the 
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Steam-bath for 30 to 60 minutes. The contents are then filtered, 
washed, and titrated as usual. After proper treatment with animal 
charcoal in this manner the solution will be a pale green in colour, 
possessing none of the muddy yellow tint which tends to obscure the 
end-point with methyl-orange. 

Experiments have thus far failed to show that any inaccuracy is 
introduced into the method by the use of animal charcoal in the manner 
described. 

Phenols.—50 grm. of dip are weighed into a 500 c.c. round-bot¬ 
tomed flask, 20 c.c. of 1:3 HjSOj are added, and the phenols are dis¬ 
tilled off with steam. The flask will require no heating if a rapid 
current of steam is passed into it, but may with advantage be packed in 
cotton or felt. Obviously the apparatus must be so set up and the dis¬ 
tillation so conducted that particles of rosin may not be mechanically 
carried over by the current of steam. Toward the end of the distilla¬ 
tion any naphthalene in the condenser is melted out by shutting off the 
water for a few minutes, or if separated earlier in sufficient quantity 
to threaten stoppage of the condenser tube, distillation is interrupted 
while hot water is run through the condenser. The distillate is re¬ 
ceived in a litre flask approximately marked for each 100 c.c. capacity 
and joined to the condenser by a cork which is pierced by a small 
glass t"be connected to a small U-tube containing a little dilute sodium 
hydrox ii<-. The latter acts as a trap to prevent any loss of the dis¬ 
tilled phenols. Distillation is continued until i or 2 c.c. collected in 
a test-tube give no reaction with any appropriate reagent for phenols, 
such as ferric chloride. A volume of 800 c.c. is ample in nearly all 
cases. 

A supply of benzol should be prepared by shaking a good grade of 
benzol with dilute sulphuric acid, then with dilute sodium hydrozide 2 
or 3 times, and then passing through a dry filter. A small wash- 
bottle containing some of this benzol will be found very useful for 
rinsing the necks of separatory funnels, etc. Of this purified benzol 
150 c.c. are measured out conveniently at hand, the contents of the 
U-tube and 5 c.c. of i; i H,S04 are added to the distillate, and the latter 
is shaken up and poured into a separatory funnel of 1,500 c.c. capacity, 
the flask being rinsed out with successive portions of the 150 c.c. 
benzol. When all is in the funnel 25 grm. of clean sodium chloride are 
added for each 100 c.c. of distillate, and the funnel is well shaken for 
S minutes and left at rest 1/2 hour. The aqueous layer is then run off 
VOL. III.—21 
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slowly and completely, the funnel being allowed to stand until there is 
no further separation. The benzol solution of phenols and hydrocar¬ 
bons is transferred to a 500 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, while the aqueous 
portion is poured back into the separating funnel and extracted twice 
more in the same way, 100 c.c. of benzol being used each time. The 
funnel should always be gently handled after the aqueous portion has 
been drawn off, to prevent any impurities from the sodium chlorid which 
have deposited upon its sides from becoming mixed with the benzol 
solution. The 3 benzol extracts are united in the Erlenmeyer flask, 
15 c.c. of pure sodium hydroxide solution, 1:2, is added, and the con¬ 
tents of the flask are subjected to a rotatory motion for some time in 
order that the phenols may be taken up by the sodium hydroxide as 
completely as possible. 

After the addition of a few grains of sand the flask is immersed in 
a water-bath, connected to a condenser, and all but 40 to 50 c.c. of tbe 
benzol distilled off. With the aid of a wash-bottle containing water 
and provided with a fine jet, only a small portion of water being used 
at a time, the contents of the flask are next carefully washed into a 
150 c.c. separatatory funnel. With jiroper manijiulation the flask 
should be completely washed when the volume of aqueous jiortion in 
the separatory funnel amounts to not more than 50 c.c. 10 c c. of 
strong sulphuric acid (100 c.c. pure concentnated H,S04 to 120 c.c. 
water) are next slowly introduced with gentle rotation of the funnel, 
the addition of acid being interrupted and the funnel cooled whenever 
it becomes unpleasantly warm to the hand. 2 or 3 drops of methyl- 
orange are now added; and if on mixing the contents of the funnel the 
lower layer does not acijuire a pink colour, the addition of acid is con¬ 
tinued until acidity is assured. Sufficient benzol is then added to make 
the 2 layers in the funnel approximately equal in volume, the funnel is 
thoroughly shaken and, with loosened stopper, left at rest for 2 hours. 
After that time the aqueous layer is slowly and completely run out, the 
analyst m.aking sure that on longer standing no more will drain down 
from the sides of the funnel. The benzol solution of phenols is then 
ready to be transferred to the measuring tube. 

The measuring tube consists of a glass-stoppcrcd ])car-shaped bulb 
of about 100 c.c. capacity, joined at its tapering end to a tube about 
I foot long and of a capacity of 25 to 30 c.c. This tube is accurately 
graduated to contain 25 c.c. at 20° in divisions of i/io c.c. (see Fig. 8). 

The apparatus is cleaned thoroughly with soap powder and hot 
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water, and dried, best spontaneously, though alcohol and ether may be 
used if pure. Perfect cleanliness is essential to insure a properly shaped 
meniscus. Between 15 andi6c,c. of sodium hydroxide solution, 1:3, 
is brought into the tube with a pipette. The sodium hydroxide should not 
be allowed to come in contact with the interior of the _ 
bulb or the upper part of the tube. After a few 
moments about i c.c. of benzol is added, and after 
waiting a little the height to the top of the now 
almost flat meniscus is noted. The benzol solution 
of phenols is next transferred from the separatory 
funnel to the tube, care being used to avoid mixing | 
with the soda; the separatory funnel is washed out ' 
with a little benzol, which is also transferred to the 
tube, and the height of the meniscus is again noted. 

The latter may often be obtained more accurately 
at this point. The tube is then stoppered, vigorously 
shaken for 3 minutes, and set aside for at least 3 
hours. An occasional rapid rotation of the tube be¬ 
tween the palms of the hands will insure a complete 
separation of the layers. Each c c increase in 
volume of the sodium hydroxide solution may be 
taken to represent i grm. of iflicnols. All readings 
of the tube .should be t.aken at the toj) of the 
mcniscu. .and at a temperature as near 20" as prac¬ 
ticable. 

This method of treating the distilled phenols is 
essentially that of Si)alleholz {Clicm. Zeit., 189.S, 22, 

58-39), though the details of its execution were not 
imparted in the original communication and had to 
be worked out indeiicndently. 

Erom certain experiments it .seems possible that 
a continuous extraction apparatus- may be success¬ 
fully employed to extract phenols from the a(iucous 
distillate of the dip, using benzol as the solvent, 
and introducing sodium hydroxide solution into the distillation flask of 




Fic S ' 


' The use of this cut was kindly granted by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept, 
of Agncullurc. 

* Forms of extraction apparatus may be obtaineilof all ground-glass connections for ex¬ 
tracting aqueous liquid, with solvents lighter than water and solvents heavier than water, or 
in the usual way as a Soxhict extractor depending upon the use of spcnal attachments for, 
the several purjio.ses intended. (Amcr lid) 
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the apparatus at the beginning of the operation to retain the extracted 
phenols. When the extraction is completed the small flask of the ap¬ 
paratus will contain all the phenols, dissolved in a limited amount of 
sodium hydroxide solution and overlaid by about 50 c.c. of benzol. 
The contents of the flask may then be brought readily and com¬ 
pletely into a separatory funnel and acidified in the usual manner. 
Certain exigencies of the work in this laboratory* have rendered 
somewhat inconvenient at the present time a practical test of this 
method of procedure in the routine examination of dips submitted 
for analysis. 

Determination of Rosin Acids.—Resins in general have been 
shown to contain at least 3 different classes of bodies (Allen, Vol. 4): 
(i) resin acids or anhydrides, (2) esters of these or similar acids, 
(3) indifferent neutral bodies, perhaps hydrocarbons. Common rosin, 
or colophony, contains, according to Allen (Id., p. 25), between 83.4 
and 93.8% of free rosin acids or anhydrides. The remaining 6 to 17% 
consists of neutral bodies, soluble in ether and not extracted from ethereal 
solution by aqueous sodium hydroxide, and accordingly there would 
seem to be no practicable means of distinguishing and separating them 
from the coal-tar hydrocarbons of the dip. Apparently, then, the 
analyst must be content with a determination of the amount of rosin 
acids present, which will represent about 9/10 of the amount of rosin 
actually used in manufacturing the dip. Either a gravimetric or a 
volumetric method may be employed. 

Owing to the degree of uncertainty attached to the exact combining 
equivalent of the rosin acids in each particular dip, the gravimetric 
method has an indubitable advantage in point of accuracy when 
properly carried out. But as a matter of fact the combining equiva¬ 
lents of a considerable number of rosin acids obtained from different 
dips in the gravimetric way in the course of analysis have been found 
to vary very little, not enough in any case to cause a possible error of 
0.3% in the analysis of a dip of ordinary constitution. Moreover, 
in view of the difficulty of completely separating hydrocarbons from 
rosin acids, as is necessary in the gravimetric method, it is probable 
that the ordinary analyst without considerable practice in this partic¬ 
ular operation will obtain quite as accurate results by the volumetric 
method as by the gravimetric. Accordingly the volumetric method 
would seem to recommend itself for use in ordinary routine work on 

> Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agric. 
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account of its greater rapidity, simplicity, and probable equal ac¬ 
curacy under ordinary conditions, while the gravimetric method may 
be reserved for dips extremely high in rosin or for a confirmatory 
method in special cases. 

For the determination of rosin acids by either method it is most 
advantageous to make use of the residue left in the distillation flask 
after the estimation of phenols. From this residue all phenols 
and a large part of the hydrocarbons have been removed, hence the 
necessary extraction by ether is expedited. After cooling, the aque¬ 
ous portion of the contents of the flask is poured into a separatory 
funnel, with as little rosin as possible, and extracted with ether. The 
aqueous portion is run off and discarded, the residue in the flask is 
completely dissolved and brought into the funnel with ether, 40 to 50 
c.c. of water is added, and the funnel well shaken. The presence of 
insoluble carbonaceous matter will usually cause a persistent emulsion 
at the junction of the 2 layers, which may, in fact, entirely fill the lower 
part of the funnel. 

This is wholly run off into a 300 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask and the 
ethereal solution well shaken again with successive portions of water, 
the water being run off each time to the clear ethereal solution, until 
the carbonaceous matter is wholly removed and separation takes 
place ij' the funnel quickly and cleanly. These wash-waters are all 
received in the flask containing the first separated emulsion, and this 
is heated upon the steam-bath until ether is expelled. The contents 
are then brought more or less completely upon a wet filter and washed 
with hot water. At this point the methods diverge. 

Gravimetric Method. —In case the gravimetric method is to be 
employed, after a brief washing of the insoluble carbonaceous residue 
with hot water, both flask and filter are well drained. Both are then 
washed, first with a little absolute alcohol to remove water, then thor¬ 
oughly with ether until all rosin is dissolved and the filtrate comes 
through colourless. 

The united ethereal solution of hydrocarbons and rosin is now 
thoroughly shaken with about 40 c.c. of 15% sodium hydroxide. 
On separation there will be three layers. The lowest one usually 
contains very little rosin soap, and consequently holds but a 
small amount of hydrocarbons. It is best run off and washed 
separately with ether. One washing will usually free it completely 
from hydrocarbons. 
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After the first layer has been thus removed, about 50 c.c. of water 
is added to the funnel and the latter is well shaken. The lower layer 
of rosin soap is run off and followed by 5 to 10 c.c. of water without 
shaking, the funnel being given only a gentle rotatory motion. The re¬ 
maining ether solution of hydrocarbons is washed twice w’ith 20 to 25 c.c. 
of about 4% sodium hydroxide solution, each washing being followed 
by a little water as before described. These 2 washings with dilute 
sodium hydroxide arc kept apart and not added to the main solution of 
rosin soap. 

The main solution of rosin soap is now washed in a separatory fun¬ 
nel with successive portions of ether, followed through each time by 
5 c.c. of water, as at first, until the ether is left nearly colourless. The 
ether extracts are shaken through in their order with the 2 washings 
of dilute caustic soda already used, and a third if needed, each being 
followed with a few c.c. of water. 

All the aqueous extracts are united in a porcelain dish or casserole, 
which should be not more than half-filled by them, and arc evaporated 
on the steam-bath until ether is dissipated and the volume reduced 
to a convenient amount. The contents of the dish arc then transferred 
to a separatory funnel with the aid of a spatula and hot water; strong 
sulphuric acid is added to decompose all rosin soap, and after complete 
cooling the rosin acids are extracted by ether and washed with w'ater 
till free from sulphuric acid. The ethereal solution is brought into a 
weighed Erlcnmcyer flask with a few grains of sand, the ether is dis¬ 
tilled off, and the flask is heated in an oven at 110° until the absence of 
frothing on rotation show's elimination of water; it is then cooled and 
weighed. 

Volumetric Method.—As already noted, the volumetric method 
proceeds identically with the gravimetric to the ])oint where carbona¬ 
ceous matter is brought u|)on the filter and washed with hot water. 
The washing in this case must be continued until the wash-water 
comes through entirely free from acid reaction. The main etherc.al 
solution has meanwhile been brought into a flask and the ether dis¬ 
tilled off. The filter funnel is set in the neck of this flask, and the 
carbonaceous matter is washed with hot alcohol ])rcviously rendered 
neutral to phenoljihthalein, until freed from rosin. The alcoholic 
solution of rosin is brought into a graduated flask, and an aliquot 
part, usually 1/4, taken for titration with N/2 sodium hydroxide. 
The titration is conveniently carried out in a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer 
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flask in a volume of 100 to 125 c.c., the portion taken being diluted with 
neutralised alcohol to that amount. 

Owing to the very dark colour of the liquid an external indicator is 
necessary. For this purpose alkali blue is best adapted. A few drops 
of a strong alcoholic stock solution are added to 25 or 30 c.c. of alco¬ 
hol, which is then carefully neutralised with N/10 sodium hydroxide. 
Enough alkali blue should be added to produce a deep colour, almost 
a cherry, when neutralised, with no trace of violet. This dilute indi¬ 
cator should be freshly prepared. A supply of small test-tubes 8 to 
10 mm. in diameter and 60 to 80 mm. long should be at hand, cleaned 
and dried. When a test of the progress of the titration is to be made 
about 1/2 c.c. of prepared indicator is poured into i of these test-tubes, 
and to this is added a drop of the liquid under titration. If a violet 
colour a|)pcars, the solution still contains free rosin acid, and more 
N/eNaOII must be added and the solution again tested with a fresh 
tube of indicator. If the indicator docs not show a violet colour upon 
the addition of i drop of the liquid under titration, addition of the 
latter is continued drop by drop until an amount has been added 
approximately equal in volume to the amount of indicator originally 
in the tube, i. e., 1/2 c.c. The continued absence of a violet colour 
after the addition of this amount indicates that the solution is either 
neutral or alkaline. The end of the titration then is reached when a 
greenisli or violet tint just fails to appear. A fresh tube of indicator 
must be used for each test. It is best to proceed by running in 12 to 
15 c.c. of N/2 sodium hyroxide at once, testing and continuing addi¬ 
tion if necessary, a c.c. at a time, until the indicator shows alka¬ 
linity, then titrating b.ack with N/2 hydrochloric acid, using per¬ 
haps o 4 c.c. at a time till acidity is shown, and now' working care¬ 
fully with n/ 2 sodium hydroxide to exact neutrality, i c.c. of N/2 
sodium hydroxide is considered to be equivalent to o 162 grm. of 
rosin acids. 

l’hcnol])IUhalein may also be used as an indicator in a similar way, 
by preparing an alcoholic solution of (piitc a deep rose tint. The 
end-point of the titration will then be reached when the indicator, used 
in the same way as alkali blue, is no longer bleached by the addition of 
the liijuid under titration. The colour change is not so marked as in 
the case of alkali blue, and consequently the end-point is not so sharp, 
though almost equally good results may be obtained with a little care 
and practice. 
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All the alcoholic solutions should be kept from contact with air as 
far as possible to prevent absorption of carbon dioxide. 

Determination of Occasional Ingredients. 

Light oils. —The presence of light oils will usually be indicated by 
the relative proportions of oil and water which come over in the early 
stages of the process of distilling the dip for the estimation of 
water. The odour of the distillate should be noted at this point, to 
identify if possible the nature of the light oils present. If more infor¬ 
mation is desired, about 150 grm. of dip are thoroughly shaken with 
20 to 25 c.c. of 1:3 sulphuric acid, allowed some hours to separate, and 
a weight of oils, etc., equivalent to 100 grm. of dip— i. e., a weight 
in grm. equal to the sum of the percentages of hydrocarbons, phenols, 
and rosin—is distilled from an Engler flask fitted with a thermometer 
until the temperature reaches 180°. The distillate is measured and 
further examined in any way desired. 

Naphthalene. —Too large a proportion of naphthalene or other 
solid hydrocarbons is undesirable on account of the liability of these 
bodies to separate from the dip in freezing weather and remain for a 
long time as an undissolvcd sediment. For an approximate esti¬ 
mation of the amount of solid hydrocarbons present 50 grm. of dip 
are acidified with a little concentrated hydrochloric acid, too c.c. alcohol 
added, and the containing vessel immersed in a freezing mixture for 
2 hours, with occasional stirring. The separated hydrocarbons are 
then filtered off on a Buchner funnel or plate, washed somewhat with 
chilled alcohol, well drained, and pressed out in a letter-press be¬ 
tween several thicknesses of filter-paper. The mass may then 
be weighed and subjected to any further ejiamination desired. A 
more practical test is to subject a portion of the dip itself to a 
temperature of 0° for about 3 hours, with occasional shaking or 
stirring. It should remain perfectly clear and liquid and show no 
separation of solid matter. 

Foreign Oils and Creosotes. —By the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture (Bureau of Animal Industry Order 143, p. 18) the degree 
of dilution which may be accorded to a coal-tar creosote dip is ex¬ 
plicitly made to depend upon the percentages of coal-tar oils and cresylic 
acid contained in the dip. Accordingly in the standardisation of 
dips for official use, within the scope of the regulations, petroleum oil, 
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rosin oil, or creosotes of other origin than coal-tar must be regarded as 
extraneous substances. Investigations are now in progress to find 
satisfactory methods for detecting and estimating these substances 
when present in dips. At the present time, however, this line of work 
has not reached a point of development which warrants the publica¬ 
tion of any results. 


CRESYLIC ACID DIPS. 

Cresylic acid or cresol dips in composition approximate more or less 
closely the “liquor crcsoliscompositus” of the United States Pharma- 
copa'ia, eighth revision, 1905, being made from a potash-linseed oil 
soap and cresylic acid comparatively free from hydrocarbons. A 
properly prepared dip of this character should upon dilution in 100 
parts of distilled water yield a practically water-clear solution, showing 
absence of any notable amount of hydrocarbons or unsaponified oil. 
On dilution, however, with hard water there will naturally be some 
turbidity, caused by the precipitation of soap. A portion of the dip 
when treated with successive small portions of water should show 
itself miscible in all proportions. At no stage should there be any 
notable turbidity of separation of heavy oily globules of cresylic acid 
due to absence of sufficient soap. 

The methods of analysis adopted arc essentially the same as for 
coal-tar creosote dips, modified in details to suit the somewhat dif¬ 
ferent composition of the substances. 

Estimation of Water.—The distillate must always be received 
in a stoppered cylinder and treated with benzol and sodium chloride 
solution as described. The results will be about 0.5% too low. 
The addition of toluene or a similar hydrocarbon to the dip before 
distillation might possibly improve the results. 

Estimation of Potash (or Soda) and Pyridine.—A preliminary 
test is here necessary to determine whether potash or soda is the alkali 
present. The test may be conveniently made by shaking about 10 grm. 
of dip with ether and a little dilute hydrochloric acid, drawing off the 
aqueous layer, and applying the flame test with a platinum wire, sup¬ 
plementing this with any other confirmatory test necessary or desirable. 
If potash is found to be the alkali present the factor 0.471 must be 
used in place of the factor 0.31 employed in the case of soda. 
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Estimation of Phenols.—Since the percentage of phenols will 
here be much higher than in coal-tar creosote dips, a smaller amount 
of dip must be taken for analysis, usually 15 to 20 grm. The amount 
should be as large as possible, in order that the greatest quantity of 
phenols within the capacity of the tube may be brought to measure¬ 
ment. A new opportunity for error is here afforded. Linseed oil 
possesses a low Reichert-Meissl number, 00 to 1.43 (See Vol. 2, 
page 70). This means that a small amount of volatile fatty acid 
will accompany the phenols through the stages of the process and 
tend to cause too high results. To determine the possible amount 
of this error 25 grm. of linseed oil was saponified, then acidified, 
and distilled with steam until 800 c.c. had been collected. The 
distillate was treated by the regular method and an increase in 
volume between 0.02 and o. 07 c.c. observed. In view of the fact that 
this quantity of soap is 4 or 5 times as much as would be present 
in an ordinary analysis, the error which is likely to arise from this 
source would appear negligible. 

Estimation of Rosin or Fatty Acids.—The odour of the dip 
itself, and more especially the character of the residue left in the flask 
after the distillation of phenols, will inform the analyst whether rosin 
or fatty acids are to be determined. Rosin will collect in a solid, hard 
button at the bottom, while fatty acids will form a liquid oily layer 
floating upon the surface of the aqueous contents. In either case the 
whole is extracted with ether, washed with water, and, after evapora¬ 
tion of ether, dissolved in neutralized alcohol and titrated with N/2 
sodium hydroxide, i c.c. of N/2 soda will represent o. 138 grm. fatty 
acid anhydrides (Lewkowitsch, J. Chemical Technology and Analy¬ 
sis of Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 3d ed., Vol. i, p. 334,1904) and 0.015344 
grm. glycerin. Cresol dips containing rosin soap are not at present 
permitted in official dipping in the U. S. A. 

Such a detailed analysis of a cresol dip would appear, however, 
seldom necessary. Phenols must of course be determined as accurately 
as possible. An examination of the odour and appearance of the 
residue left in the flask after distillation of phenols will indicate the 
character of the soap employed. If, then, the behaviour of the dip upon 
dilution is .satisfactory and indicates the presence of sufficient soap, the 
only remaining question is whether there may be an unnecessary and 
possibly harmful amount of alkali present. In the presence of the 
large amount of cresylic acid contained in these dips there can be, 
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Strictly speaking, no “free alkali.” The ideal cresol dip will, however, 
unquestionably contain no alkali above that necessary to obtain com¬ 
plete saponification of the linseed oil. An excess of alkali can be of 
no possible benefit and might conceivably be undesirable for several 
reasons. A useful test for the presence of an excess of alkali is that of 
Kelhofer (Schweherische Wochenschrift fur Chemie und Pharmazie, 
Jahrg. 46, No. 2, pp. 19-20. Zurich, Jan. ii, 1908). 

10 grms. of dip are thoroughly shaken in a small separatory funnel 
with 30 c.c. of a saturated solution of NaCl. After complete separa¬ 
tion has taken place the lower aqueous layer is removed, diluted with 
an equal volume of water, and a few drops of phenolphthalein added. 
If the dip has been made from a perfectly neutral linseed-oil soap, there 
will appear at most but a slight reddening of the solution, which 
vanishes upon the addition of a drop of N/2 acid. If more acid 
is required to remove the pink colour, the presence of an excess of 
alkali is indicated. The test cannot be made quantitative, for ex¬ 
periments have shown that only a part of the excess of alkali actually 
present is accounted for in this way, the remainder probably being 
thrown up in the form of alkali cresylate into the upper layer with the 
soap. It would seem, then, reasonable to demand that no dip treated 
as described should require more than a very few tenths of a cubic 
ceni'meter of half-normal acid to remove the pink colour imparted by 
phem'lphthalein to the sodium chloride extract. 

Duyk {Ann. Cliim. Anal., 1907, 12, 345) proposes a method for 
the estimation of soap in cresol dips, according to which the soap is 
separated by shaking the dip with a strong sugar solution. The 
latter dissolves all the soap, which may be recovered by salting out 
with sodium chloride, and purified, if desired, by solution in 
alcohol. 


PHENOLIC DISINFECTING LIQUIDS. 

According to Engler and Dieckhoff {Arch. Pharm., 1892, 230, 562) 
cresol is only very slightly soluble in a solution of sodium acetate, but is 
miscible in all proportions with a 50% solution of sodium valerate. 
It also dissolves readily in a 15% solution of sodium oleate, i part of 
this compound rendering 5 parts of cresol soluble in water. Solution 
of rosin soap also dissolves cresols in large proportions. These facts 
expfain the possibility of preparing phenolic disinfectant liquids 
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(e. g., “creolin”), some of which contain as much as 50% of cresol 
acid. The aqueous solutions of the salicylates, benzoates, phenylace- 
tates, etc., of the alkali metals, ammonia, and of aniline, also dissolve 
cresol, and their use for the preparation of soluble disinfectants con¬ 
taining the higher phenols has been patented by F. von Heyden 
{Eng. Patent, 1890, No. 9103). 

While the higher phenols are rendered soluble in water by the pres¬ 
ence of a suitable proportion of soap, the use of soap also furnishes a 
means of preparing aqueous solutions of hydrocarbons, the solubility 
of which is greatly increased by the simultaneous presence of 
phenols. 

The popularity of phenol and the cresols as antiseptics and 
disinfectants has led to the production of many proprietary 
and patented preparations containing, or purporting to contain, 
these substances.' The following may be mentioned, but the sanitary 
applications of this class of bodies are of much less importance than 
formerly, since the more exact investigations of modern bacteriology 
have discredited in part the value of the phenols as germicides for 
internal use: 

Creolin (Cresoline, Sanatol).—2 forms of this preparation are 
sold, known, respectively, as Artmann’s and Pearson’s. The former is 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on crude cresol. The latter 
contains cresol and some of the hydrocarbons of coal-tar held in 
solution by a resin-soap. 

Lysol.—This is the fraction of coal-tar which boils between 190° 
and 200°, dissolved in fat and saponified. It is a clear, brown syrup, 
containing about 50% of cresols and is miscible with water. A little 
naphthalene is also present. 

Saprol (which must not be confounded with Asaprol) is a mixture 
of crude cresols with some petroleum products. 

Sapocarbol is a solution of crude cresols in a potassium soap. 

Solutol and salved contain sodium cresylate with excess of 
cresol. 

The following method for the analysis of sheep dips and the fore¬ 
going phenolic disinfecting liquids is that employed in Allen’s 
laboratory: 

J For a list and brief statement of the character of many of these preparations see Th4 
Newtf Renudtes, by V, Coblentz. 
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Treat 50 arm. of the sample with dilute sulphuric acid (1:3) until the liquid 13 distinctly 
acid to litmus, shake with ether, and separate. 


Acid Liquid. — Ren* 
der alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide 
and distil. Titrate 
distillate with N/a' 
acid, using methyl- 
orange as an indca*‘ 
tor. (i c c. N acid 
neutralises 0.079I 
grm. pyruitne.) 


Ethereal Layer.—Shake with 20 c c (more or less, according to the 
amount of phenols, etc., supposed to be present) of a 35% solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide and separate. 


Et^real Layer.—j Alkaline Liquid.—Acidify with sulphuric acid 
Distil off ether! (1 : 3) and distil until no more oily drops pass 
and weigh rcsidue| over. 

of hydrocarbons (e !_ _ _ _ 

g , rosin oil, tar oil,' 

naphthalene, etc ) Distillate.—Evaporate to low'Residue in Re- 


bulk w 1 1 h 3 o c c. o f aj 
35% solution of sodiumi 
hydroxide (or sufficient toj 
fix all the phenols), trans¬ 
fer to a burette, aadifyj 
slightly with sulphuric acid 
(11 3). keeping thoroughly 
cool all the time, and meas-i 
ure layer oi phenols. The: 
volume in c c. multiplied! 
by 1.05 equals the weight! 
of phenols in sample! 
taken. ! 


tort.—Shake 
•with ether, sepa¬ 
rate. distil off 
ether and weigh 
residue of fatty 
and resin acids. 


Ditz and Clauser (Chem. Zeit., 1898, 732) have devised a process for 
the analysis of lysol, creolin, and similar preparations, depending on the 
fact that barium oleate is insoluble in water and but slightly soluble in 
50% alcohol, whereas barium phenoxide dissolves in 40% of its weight 
of water at loo", the orthocresoxide in 150%, the paracresoxide in 320%, 
while the rare metacresylate is very soluble. Barium oleate, however, 
being somewhat uncertain in composition, cannot be weighed as such; 
it is necessary again to liberate the oleic acid. Moreover, the fatty 
acids in lysol, etc., are not pure oleic, but contain stearic and palmitic as 
well, the barium salts of which are partially decomposed by water. 
Preliminary experiments have shown that with lysol, which usually con¬ 
tains about 40% of fatty acids and 40% of phenols, the amount of the 
former recovered is only 0.5% too low, and this is a deficiency of no im¬ 
portance in the present investigation. The operation is as follows: 
5 grm. of the sample are dissolved in 100 c.c. of warm water, 20 to 30 c.c 
of 10% solution of sodium hydroxide added, and the mixture extracted 
2 or 3 times with ether to remove the hydrocarbons. The ethereal 
solution is washed with very weak sodium hydroxide, and the latter 
combined with the bulk of the aqueous liquid; the ether is dried over 
solid potassium hydroxide, cautiously evaporated, and the residue 
dried over sulphuric acid to constant weight. The aqueous solution is 
carefully freed from ether on the water-bath, neutralised with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, cooled completely (this is most important), and treated 
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with excess of barium chloride and a quantity of barium hydroxide 
solution roughly equivalent to the phenols present. The mixture is 
filtered quickly, avoiding unnecessary exposure to the air, the precipi¬ 
tate washed with barium hydroxide solution, then cold and finally hot 
water, rinsed back into the original beaker, decomposed with i: i 
hydrochloric acid, and thrown on to the first filter again. The oleic 
acid is washed with hot, weak acid till free from barium, with water 
till free from acid, dissolved in .absolute alcohol and ether, and evapo¬ 
rated to constant weight at loo"’. 

The filtrate from the barium oleate, etc., may be acidified, extracted 
with ether, and the phenols recovered by evaporation; but it is better 
to operate as follows: In a convenient fraction of the acidified 
liquid the mixed phenols arc determined by the Koppeschaar method 
(c.alling the bromine absorption calculated on the whole bulk x grm.). 
Another portion is extracted with ether, the solvent cvajiorated, and 
the residue dried for 2 or 3 hours at 100° to 110“ (loss by volatilisation is 
of no consequence in this lest). It is then dissolved in sodium hydroxide 
or barium hydroxide and titrated as before. The weight of the whole 
residue being a grm., its bromine absorption b grm., and the weight 
of the sample originally taken c grm., the percentage of phenols is 
given by the formula: 

100 a X 
b c 

For the estimation of phenols in soap, Fresenius and Makin (Zeit. 
anal. Chem., 1896, 325) recommend the dccom])osition of the soap by 
diluted suljihuric acid in slight excess, and distillation of the mixture 
in current of steam. The results are about 1% too high, owing 
probably to the presence of small amount of fatty acids in the distillate. 
The phenol in the distillate is determined by any suitable method. 

W. Spalteholz (Chem. Zeit., 22, i8q8) points out that in the examination 
of neutral substances, where the [ihenols are not in a state of combina¬ 
tion, it is not necessary to add acid before distillation. The sample is 
placed in an iron retort and distilled in a current of steam between 
200° and 220° until the distillate no longer yields any oily matter. 
Bodies which contain .soa]ts of oleic acid must not be heated above 210° 
lest the latter are decomjiosed; this will be indicated by an oily bayer 
on the top of the water in the receiver. Alkali-rosin soaps easily 
resist a temperature of 220°. The distillate consists of phenols alone 
in the case of lysol; of phenols and tar hydroc.arbons in the case of 
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creolin, mixed with the water; and the simplest way of separating them 
is to extract the whole with benzene, remove the aqueous portion, and 
estimate the phenols themselves with sodium hydroxide. With prod¬ 
ucts of known composition the method has given results usually 0.5%, 
but occasionally 1.0%, below the theoretical, and it is therefore accurate 
enough for ordinary work. 

DIHYDROXYBENZENES. DIHYDRIC PHENOLS. 

The substitution of 2 hydrogen atoms in benzene by hydroxyl will 
give rise to 3 isomeric forms, exactly analogous in structure to the 
xylenols and cresols de.scribed in the jmeceding pages. 

HO HO HO 

/^HO 

\/ 

Catcthol, Pyrocatecliin Resorcinol, Resorcin Ilydroquinone, Quinol 
(orth.j-, 1-2) (meta-; 1-3) ' (para-, 1-4) 

All 3 forms arc known. They were originally obtained from natural 
products by destructive distillation, but are now mostly prepared by 
synthetic methods from benzene. When the mono-halogcnphenols 
('■■ S-> CeHjClOH), phenolsulphonatcs, or benzcnc-disulphonates 
are fused with potassium hydroxide, the corresponding dihydroxy- 
benzene is usually obtained, but the reaction is sometimes irregular, the 
met.'-form being often jiroduccd when one of the isomerides is expected. 
The nature of the reactions is shown by the following e(|uations: 
Cr,H,I(OH) + K(OH) = Cc,11^(011),-f KI, 
CoIl4(OH)SO,K+ K(0I1) = CJI,(0H),+ K.SO., 

C„H ,(S0 .K), -f 2K(01I) = C„H,,(OH), + 2K,S0 j. 

If the temperature be high, resorcinol is always obtained, as it is 
more stable than its isomers. I'he 3 dihydroxybenzenes are volatile 
crystallisable bodies, readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and 
extracted from their aqueous solutions by agitation with ether. They 
form ethers when their hydrogen is disjilaced by alkyl-radicals, and 
resemble glycols in many respects. The following table shows the 
chief distinctions between them. In addition to the reactions given, 
resorcinol is char.acterised by its behaviour, with nitric acid, bromine, 
bleaching powder, and phthalic anhydride (see pages 337 and 338). 
Catechol and quinol exert marked reducing action at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures; resorcinol only at the b. p. of water. 
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The homologues of the dihydroxybenzencs have as yet little im¬ 
portance. 6 dihydroxytoluenes are possible, of which the following 


four are best known; 



CH, CH, 

CH3 

/\iio 

no 

/\ /\ 





N/" 

N/ 

HO 

HO 

HO 

Orcinol, Orcin 

Homocatecho! 

Isorcinol 

Toluhvdronuinone 

( 1 - 3 - 5 ) 

('- 3 - 4 ) 

(1-2-4) 

(■-4) 


In toluhydroquinone the methyl group may be assumed to be at 
cither 2, 3, 5, or 6, without changing the stereochemic relations. The 
methyl ether of homocatechol, C6H,(OCH3)(CHj)(HO), is known as 
creosol (not to be confounded with cresol) and is found in beechwood 
tar (see page 350). 


Resorcinol. Resorcin. Metadihydroxybenzene. 

Resorcinol was originally obtained by the action of fused alkalies 
on certain resins, and subsequently by their action on metaiodo- 
phenol. It is now manufactured on a large scale by heating sodium 
hydroxide to about 250^’ with sodium metabcnzenedisulphonate. 
The fu.^ed mass is allowed to cool, dissolved in water, and the solution 
acidified. From the solution, the resorcinol is extracted by agitation 
with amyl alcohol and purified by distillation under reduced pressure. 

Resorcinol crystallises in rhombic prisms from water, alcohol, and 
ether, but in needles from benzene. The crystals gradually become 
pink, and appear phos|)horescent when struck or rubbed in the dark. 
The odour is peculiar and the taste sweetish bitter. Fuming sulphuric 
acid dissolves resorcinol to an orange-red .solution, which gradually 
darkens, becomes greenish-blue and then pure blue, and changes to 
purple-red on gently warming. 

On adding bromine water to an aqueous solution of resorcinol, 
tribromoresorciml, C6HBr,(OH)j, is thrown down as a white floc- 
culent precipitate consisting of crystalline needles, closely resembling 
tribromophcnol. Resorcinol does not react with the usual indi¬ 
cators of neutrality, but with Poirrier’s blue, C4B, it behaves like 
a dibasic acid. 

With hypochlorites resorcinol gives a violet, catechol an evanescent 
green, and quinol slowly develops a yellowish-red colouration. 

voL. nr.—22 
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When treated with excess of nitric acid, resorcinol is converted into 
a trinitroresorcinol, C6H{NO,)3(HO)„ 2:4:6. This body, formerly 
called styphnic or oxypicric acid, forms sulphur-yellow hexagonal 
crystals, melting at 175°. It closely resembles picric acid, except that 
it is astringent instead of bitter. 

A solution of resorcinol, mixed with cupric sulphate and sufficient 
ammonium hydroxide to redissolve the precipitate first produced, 
yields a deep black liquid with which wool and silk may be dyed black. 

Edlefson has observed that if a few drops of a 1% solution of resor¬ 
cinol be added to a dilute, freshly-prepared, aqueous solution of ^-naph- 
thaquinone, and followed by a few drops of ammonium hydroxide, 
a dark bluish-green liquid is formed, from which ether does not ex¬ 
tract the colour; but if sufficient nitric acid be added to produce an 
acid reaction, a red liquid is produced, from which the colour is ex¬ 
tracted by ether or chloroform. Watson Smith ( /. Soc. Client. Ind., 
1886, 580) has confirmed these statements, and noted also that 
phenol, a-naphthol and ; 9 -naphthol do not give similar reactions. 

When resorcinol is heated with excess of phthalic anhydride to about 
200° for half an hour, the mixture acquires a yellowish-red colour, and 
contains the rcsorcinolphthalein or fluorescein, C,oH,, 0 ;. If the melt 
be dissolved in dilute sodium or ammonium hydroxide, the presence of 
resorcinol becomes apparent by the production of a dark red solu¬ 
tion changing on dilution to reddish-yellow and yellow, and ex¬ 
hibiting after dilution a fine yellowish-green fluorescence, which is 
visible in solutions so weak as to appear colourless by transmitted 
light. On acidulating the solution and agitating with ether the fluo¬ 
rescein is taken up, and will be again dissolved on agitating the ethereal 
solution with soda. When similarly treated, phloroglucinol yields a 
yellow and fyrogallol a blue liquid, neither of which is fluorescent. The 
blue colour due to pyrogallol may be destroyed by cautious addition 
of potassium permanganate, which acts only slowly on the fluorescein. 
Catecholphthalein, formed by gently heating catechol with phthalic 
anhydride and a little sulphuric acid, dissolves in alkaline hydrox 
ide solution with fine blue colour. Quinizarin, formed in a similar 
manner, dissolves in alkalies with violet-blue colour, and if the 
solution be acidified with sulphuric acid it becomes red, and the 
quinizarin may be extracted by agitation with ether and recovered from 
the ethereal solution by shaking with sodium hydroxide solution, which 
acquires a violet-blue colour. 
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Other properties and reactions of resorcinol are described on page 

336- 

When resorcinol is fused with excess of sodium hydroxide, phloro- 
glucinol and some diresorcinol are produced. 

Commercial resorcin usually contains from 92 to 94% of resor¬ 
cinol, the remainder being chiefly phenol and tarry matters. A purer 
product is furnished for medicinal purposes. The solution in 10 parts 
of water should be colourless (empyreumatic impurities import a 
yellow tint), neutral to litmus, and should evolve no odour of j)henol on 
warming. The solid should leave no residue on ignition. 

According to the German Pharmacopieia, if 0.05 grm. of resorcinol 
be warmed with o.i grm. of tartaric acid in 10 drops of sulphuric acid, 
a dark carmine-red colouration is produced. 

Resorcinol has marked antiseptic properties, and has been em¬ 
ployed in medicine, but its chief value is derived from the numerous 
colouring matters obtainalfle from it. 

Picrol is a trade-name for potassium diiodoresorcinolmonosulphonaie, 
CoHIj(SOjH)(OH)j. It contains 52% of iodine, and is said to be 
powerfully antiseptic and not very poisonous. 

Quinol. Hydroquinone. p-dihydroxybenzene, t: 3. (See also 
page 336). 

Quinol may be prepared by the methods indicated on page 336, l)ut 
is more conveniently obtained by oxidising aniline with chromic acid 
mixture and reducing the resultant quinone, C(,H|Oj with sulphurous 
acid. 

Quinone, Cf,H40i, is a product of the oxidation of a great number of 
substances of the aromatic para-series. It is best prepared by dis¬ 
solving I part of aniline in 8 parts of sulphuric acid and 30 parts of 
water, and adding 31.5 parts of powdered potassium dichromate. 
The liquid is allowed to stand tor some time at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and is then warmed to about 35°. The quinone is extracted by 
ether or petroleum spirit. 

Quinone crystallises with great facility from petroleum spirit in fine 
yellow needles or prisms which melt at 115.7°, ^“1 sublime readily at 
the ordinary temperature. Quinone has a peculiar, characteristic 
odour, and the vapour is very irritating both to eyes and nose, but the 
substance docs not appear to be poisonous when taken internally. It 
dissolves moderately in cold water, very readily in boiling water and 
alcohol, and volatilises easily with steam. 
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Quinone liberates iodine from potassium iodide, and acts otherwise 
as an oxidising agent of moderate power. By sulphites, stannous 
chloride, and similar reducing agents it is converted into quinol. 

Quinone can be estimated with accuracy, in the absence of other 
oxidising agents, by treating the solution with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and excess of potassium iodide, and titrating the liberated iodine by 
standard solution of sodium thiosulphate. 

An extremely delicate reaction of quinone consists in adding to the 
dilute solution a few drops of a saturated solution of hydrocoerulignone, 
C,,H4(0CH3),(0H),. The liquid immediately acquires a yellowish- 
red colour, which rapidly becomes deeper, and steel-blue, iridescent 
needles of coerulipione separate out. 

By the action of a mixture of hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate, or of other powerful oxidising agents, quinone is converted 
into tetrachlorquinone, or ckloranil, C6CI4O,. The same substance, 
mixed with Iriclilorquinone, C6HCI3O,, is obtained by the action of 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on phenol, aniline, etc. 
Chloranil crystallises in golden-yellow plates or prisms, soluble in 
boiling benzene and moderately soluble in ether; but only slightly 
soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in water. Chloranil sublimes readily 
at about 200° and melts at a higher temperature. It is not attacked 
by strong sulphuric acid, nitric acid, or aqua regia. It is converted 
by reducing agents into colourless tetrachlorquinol. Chloranil is used 
in the colour-industry as an oxidising agent, as for converting dimethyl- 
aniline into chloranil violet. 

Quinol has received a limited apjilication in medicine. Its chief 
use is a developer in photography. 

Catechol. Pyrocateehin. Orthodihydroxybenzene. 

(See also page 336.) 

Catechol is produced by the action of heat on protocatechuic acid, 
and on tannins and other bodies allied to it. It also results from the 
action of an excess of fusing potassium hydroxide on ortho-phenol- 
sulphonic acid, C6H4(S0jH)0H. 

Catechol is conveniently prepared from the fraction of beechwood- 
tar creosote boiling between 200° and 205°, which consists essentially 
of guaiacol or catechol methyl-ether. On heating this to the b. p., and 
passing in hydriodic acid gas as long as methyl iodide distils over. 
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catechol is produced and may be purified by fractional distillation and 
crystallisation from benzene. The reverse action is employed for pro¬ 
ducing guaiacol from catechol, which is now made on a considerable 
scale. 

Catechol forms short, square prisms or thin, pearly plates, resem¬ 
bling benzoic acid. It sublimes readily and condenses in brilliant 
lamina:. The taste is bitter, and the fumes are pungent and excite 
coughing. Catechol differs from resorcinol in not volatilising appre¬ 
ciably in a current of steam. 

The aqueous solution of catechol rapidly turns brown. 

Catechol forms unstable compounds with bases. With lime-water 
an aqueous solution of catechol gives a reddish or brown colour, but 
the solution remains clear for some time. Alkali hydroxides behave 
similarly to lime-water, the solution becoming, in succession, green, 
brown, and black. Catechol is not precipitated by gelatin or alkaloids. 
With lead acetate it yields a white precipitate, which is easily soluble 
in acetic acid. Catechol reduces silver nitrate at ordimary tempera¬ 
tures and Fehling’s solution on warming. 

An acpicous solution of catechol gives no reaction with ferrous salts. 
With ferric chloride, avoiding excess, it gives a grass-green colouration, 
which on addition of acid sodium carbonate is changed to a fine violet- 
red, not much altered by boiling, but restored to green on the cautious 
addition of sodium hydroxide. (These reactions distinguish catechol 
from pyrogallol.) Pine-wood moistened with hydrochloric acid 
mixed with a solution of catechol acquires a violet-blue colour. Pbloro- 
glucinol gives a similar reaction. 

The aqueous solution of catechol is neutral to litmus, but on addition 
of borax the liquid shows a marked acid reaction and acquires the 
power of decomposing carbonates. Pyrogallol and tannates and 
gallates of the alkali metals behave similarly. All these bodies belong 
to the ortho-series. Resorcinol, quinol, and orcinol, which contain 
hydroxyl-groups in the meta- or para-positions, do not form acid 
solutions on addition of borax.' 

By treatment with sulphuric acid, catechol is converted into mono- 
or disulphonic acids, according to the temperature and the strength of 
acid employed (H. Cousin, Comp, rend., 117 (1893), 113). 

’ The thermo-chemical experiments of Berthelot and Werner have shown that, in case 
of polyphenols containing two hydroxyl groups in the ortho-position, one of these has an 
alcoholic and not a phenolic function, and this fact is related to the power of forming a 
conjugated acid with Iwrax (See Comp rend., io8 (1889), 1016, and/. S. C , 1889. 845. 
864.) 
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Homocatechol or Methylcatechol occurs as a methyl-ether in 
wood-tar creosote, and may be obtained therefrom by boiling with 
hydrobromic or hydriodic acid. Homocatechol is a syrupy liquid, 
which dissolves readily in water, alcohol and ether, but not in benzene 
(distinction from catechol). It reduces silver nitrate and Fehling’s 
solution in the cold. With ferric chloride, homocatechol gives a green 
colouration, which is changed to reddish-violet on cautious addition of 
ammonia or sodium hydrogen carbonate. 

By treatment with strong sulphuric acid, homocatechol yields a 
sulphonic acid. No disulphonic acid is obtainable. 

Ethers of Catechol and Homocatechol.--By suitable means i or 
both the hydrogen atoms of the hydroxyl-groups of catechol and 
homocatechol can be replaced by alkyl-radicals. Thus, the following 
methyl ethers can be obtained; 


Catechol. 



Methyl catecholate. Catechol methyl- 
ether. Guaiacol. 


C6H4 


rocHj 
\on. 

Dimethyl catecholate. Catechol di¬ 
methyl-ether. Veratrol. 

CaH I 
UH, joCHj 


Homocatechol. Methylcatechol. 
C6H3(CH,){g{‘ 

Methyl homocatecholatc. Ilomocale- 
chol melhyl-ether. Creosol. 

C6H3(CH3) { 

Dimethyl homocatecholatc. Homo 
calethol dimethyl-ether. 

CeH3{CH,)(gCn3 


Guaiacol, creosol, and homocatechol dimethyl-ethers from the 
greater part of the fraction of beechwood-creosote boiling between 
200“ and 220° (see page 350). Veratrol is also very probably present. 
The dimethyl-ethers shown above can be prepared from guaiacol and 
creosol, respectively, by dissolving these bodies in a strong solution of 
potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol and boiling with methyl iodide. 
They are distinguished from the monomethyl ethers by their insolu¬ 
bility in aqueous solutions of alkali hydroxides, and by giving no green 
or blue colouration with ferric chloride. Both the mono- and di¬ 
methyl ethers can be demethylated by heating them with excess of a 
halogen-acid, catechol and homocatechol being thereby formed. 

OCHj 

/\ho. 


Guaiacol. Methyl catecholate. Catechol methyl ether. 
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This substance has attracted much attention on account of its 
vogue as a remedy in tuberculosis. It is prepared from beechwood 
creosote by treating the fraction which distils between 200° and 205“ 
with an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide by which potassium 
guaiacol is formed, and this is converted into guaiacol by the action of 
dilute acids. Guaiacol may also be prepared by .several synthetic 
methods, as when catechol (1-2 dihydroxybenzenc) is heated with 
equivalent quantities of postassium methyl sulphate and potassium 
hydroxide or sodium hydroxide. The action is; 

CsHjfOH), + K(CH3)S04+KOH=C 6 H<(OCHj)(OH) + K,S04+H,0. 

W. Kelle (Watson Smith, /. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1898, 314) has devised 
a process for the production of guaiacol depending on the diazotising 
of 1-2 anisidine [methoxyaminobenzene, C6H4(OCH,)(NH2)] in 
the presence of excess of diluted sulphuric acid, .after which the solu¬ 
tion is run into a quantity of stronger sulphuric acid containing sodium 
sulphate, heated to 140°. The guaiacol is distilled as fast as formed 
by blowing steam through the liquid. The product is distilled at 
about 200“ and the distillate crystallised on cooling. The reactions 
are; 


OCH 3 OCH 3 

/XntII, /\N;NHS 04 

j I + NaNO, + 2 H,.S 04 - I I + NaHSO, + jH.O 

\/ \/ 

1-2-Anisidine. i-2-Methoxydiazobenzene sulphuric acid. 

OCH3 

N;NHS0, 

+ H,0 

\/ 

Pure guaiacol was formerly described as a liquid, but was obtained 
by B^hal and Cho.ay (Comp, rend., 116 (1893), 197) as a white solid, 
which, when crystallised from petroleum spirit, is obtained in hard, 
uniaxial, dihexagonal prisms. Guaiacol melts at temperatures vari¬ 
ously stated at 28.5° to 33°, and boils at 204“ to 205“. When melted, 
guaiacol remains indefinitely in a state of super-fusion, and may even 
be cooled to — 2° without solidifying; but on addition of a crystal of the 
solid substance the whole immediately crystallises, the temperature ris- 




+ H.SO4 + N, 
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ing to 27°. Thesp. gr. of liquid guaiacolato°isi .1543, and at 15° from 
1.143 to 1.149. Guaiacol is only slightly soluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves readily in most organic solvents, including absolute, but not 
aqueous, glycerol. It is also soluble in solutions of alkali hydroxides, 
and with an alcoholic solution of potassium (not sodium) hydroxide 
forms a crystalline mass of the potassium derivative. The same 
compound speedily separates on mixing equal measures of guaiacol 
and aqueous potassium hydroxide solution of 1.3 sp. gr. Impure 
guaiacol, even if containing 70% of the real compound, remains liquid 
under the same conditions. According to A. Trillat (J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1892, 1028) if 4 c.c. of guaiacol be shaken with 10 c.c. of milk 
of lime containing o.i grm. of lime, colourless crystals of a calcium 
derivative are formed. 

Guaiacol has a sweet taste, and when placed on the tongue melts 
and produces a feeling of intense astringency, but it is without action 
on the mucous membrane. 

According to P. Marfori, the physiologic.al action of guaiacol is 
analogous to that of phenol or catechol, and it is eliminated from 
the system in a simitar condition, but it is less poisonous than these 
bodies. Guaiacol has received an extensive application in medicine 
as a substitute for creosote in the treatment of phthisis, especially in 
the earlier states. 

When treated in aqueous solution with ferric chloride, guaiacol 
gives a brownish turbidity; but if ferric chloride (avoiding excess) 
be added to a 1% solution of guaiacol in alcohol, a fine blue coloura¬ 
tion is obtained, rapidly changing to green and yellow. 

The following tests for guaiacol are given in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

A colourless, crystalline solid, melting at 28.5° (83 3° F.), or a 
colourless, refractive liquid, boiling at 205° (401° F.), having an 
agreeable aromatic odour. 

Sp. gr. of liquid, i. 140 at 25“ (77° F.). 

Soluble in 53 parts of water at 25° (77° P’.), and in alcohol and ether 
in all proportions; soluble in acetic acid and in i part glycerin. 

The addition of ferric chloride T. S., to an alcoholic solution of 
guaiacol (i in 100) causes an immediate blue colour, changing to 
emerald-green, and finally becoming yellowish. 

If 2 c.c. of guaiacol be shaken with 4 c.c. of petroleum benzin, the 
mixture should separate, on standing, into 2 distinct layers. Tur- 
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bidity or failure to separate into layers indicates the presence of 
Impurities. 

I c.c. of guaiacol should dissolve in 2 c.c. of sodium hydroxide 
T. S., when heated, and, on cooling, the mixture should congeal to a 
white mass. Colouration or failure to congeal indicates the pres¬ 
ence of impurities. The white mass thus obtained should form a 
clear solution with 20 volumes of water (turbidity indicates oily 
hydrocarbons). 

I c.c. of guaiacol, when added to 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, should develop a pure yellowish colour in the liquid (a reddish 
colour indicating creosote). 

The estimation of guaiacol is described under “Wood-creosote.” 

Commercial guaiacol is of very variable quality, some specimens 
being stated to contain not more than 30% of the pure substance, 
but good samples contain fully 90%. Inferior samples have a low 
sp. gr.— e. g., 1.046—but those rich in guaiacol have a gravity ap¬ 
proaching that of the pure substance. Pure guaiacol requires 8 
times its measure of cold petroleum spirit for solution, but many 
commercial specimens are soluble in 4 measures or even less. 

According to Marfori {Gazzetla, 20 (1890), 537), the solubility 
of guaiacol in water is notably reduced by the presence of impurities. 
Heated with chloroform and solid potassium hydroxide, pure guaiacol 
give , a purple-red colouration, while the impure product gives a less 
marked reaction. Marfori states that the pure substance gives with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a stable purple red colouration, while the 
least impurity detracts from the purity of the colour formed. On the 
other hand, some observers state that pure guaiacol gives no colour, 
or only a slight yellow, with cold strong suljjhuric acid. 

A number of compounds have been made synthetically for admin¬ 
istering guaiacol so as to carry it unchanged through the stomach. 
Guaiacol carbonate is one of these compounds. 

Guaiacol-carboxylic acid, C6Hj(OCH,)(OH)COOH, is obtained 
by saturating sodium-guaiacol with carbon dioxide under pressure, 
and decomposing the product with hydrochloric acid. It crystal¬ 
lises with 2H,0. The anhydrous substance melts at 148° to 150°, 
and decompo.scs into guaiacol and carbon dioxide at a higher tem¬ 
perature. It gives a blue colouration with ferric chloride. 

Benzoyl-guaiacol, or Ctiaiacyl Benzoate, C6H4(OCH,)OCOC6H5.— 
This compound, also called "Benzosol," is obtained by the reaction 
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of potassium-guaiacol and benzoyl chloride at ioo“, or by the direct 
action of benzoic anhydride on guaiacol. It forms small colourless 
crystals melting at 50°, almost insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in glacial acetic acid, and readily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform. 

CREOSOL. 

CH3 

/\ 

Homocatechol Methyl Ether, 

OH 

This substance is homologous with guaiacol, and occurs in the 
fraction of beechwood creosote boiling at about 220“. When freshly 
distilled, it is a colourless liquid, having a pleasant odour of vanilla, 
especially when dilute. It dissolves in aqueous alkalies, and with a 
strong solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol sets to a mass of 
needles of the potassium compound, CgHjO. 0 K + 2H;0. A solution 
of creosol yields a metallic mirror when warmed with silver nitrate, and 
gives a green colouration with ferric chloride. Creosol differs from 
guaiacol in its higher b. p. (219°), in not crystallising, and in its greater 
solubility in petroleum spirit. In its therapeutic effects creosol ap¬ 
pears to present a close resemblance to guaiacol. 

Creosol methyl ether, or dimethyl homocatecholate, C6H3(CH,): 
(OCH,)„ also occurs in beechwood creosote. It boils at 218°, gives 
no colouration with ferric chloride, and is insoluble in aqueous solutions 
of alkali hydroxides. 

CREOSOTE AND CREOSOTE OILS. 

The name “kreosot” was first .applied by Reichenbach, in 1832,10 
the characteristic antiseptic principle contained in wood-tar (C. Rice, 
Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1894, 167). Carbolic acid was discovered soon 
after by Runge in coal-tar, and was long confused with the wood-tar 
principle; and the crude carbolic acid from coal-tar is still known as 
“coal-tar creosote.” Somewhat similar products are now obtained from 
other sources, so that much confusion has arisen. The term “creosote,” 
when used without qualification, ought to be understood as signify¬ 
ing the product from wood-tar, but it is better to describe Reichen- 
bach’s substance as “wood-tar creosote,” and employed the un- 
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qualified word “creosote” in a generic sense as meaning the mixed 
phenols and phenoloid bodies obtained from wood-tar, coal-tar, blast¬ 
furnace tar, shale-oil, bone-oil, or other sources. The term “creo¬ 
sote” should be restricted to the phenolic derivatives from the above or 
similar sources, the crude products from which they are derived being 
the corresponding “creosote oils.” Some of these products differ 
materially in their chemical and physical characters, from the creosote 
from eitherwood- or coal-tar. These maybe separated approximately 
from the accompanying neutral and basic oils by treating the fraction 
boiling between 170° and about 300° with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, and then mixing the alkaline solution with a slight excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid, when the phenols are separated and form an oily 
layer of “creosote.” 


Wood-tar Creosote. 

Wood-tar creosote is usually obtained by distilling beechwood 
tar, and treating the fraction heavier than water with diluted 
sodium hydroxide solution. The alkaline solution is separated 
from the insoluble oily layer, boiled with contact of air to oxidise 
.some of the impurities, and decomposed by diluted sulphuric 
ivcid. The crude creosote which separates is purified by re-solution 
in alkali and re-precipitation with acid, and is then redistilled, 
the fraction passing over between 200° and 220° constituting purified 
creosote. 

Virgil Coblentz (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 21, 1431 (1902)) says that a 
good quality of beechwood creosote is not often met with upon the 
market. E. Gane is quoted to the effect tliat the majority of com¬ 
mercial wood creosotes consist either of low- or high-boiling products 
with very little or no guaiacol. Impure phenol (carbolic acid) is 
supplied under the misleading title “creosote” or “coal-tar creosote.” 
In Massachusetts an analyst reported that 40% of the samples sold as 
creosote were impure phenol. 

Wood-tar creosote is a strongly refracting liquid which is colourless 
when freshly distilled, but acquires a yellow or brown colour on 
keeping. It has a peculiar, persistent, smoky, aromatic odour, distinct 
from that of phenol. The sp. gr. ranges between 1.040 and 1.087. 
Wood creosote is not solidified by moderate cold. It is a powerful 
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antiseptic, but does not coagulate albumin. It preserves animal mat¬ 
ters without causing disintegration as phenol is liable to do, and is less 
powerfully caustic than that substance. 

Wood-tar creosote is only slightly soluble in water, but is with 
difficulty rendered anhydrous. Like ab.solute phenol and cresol, 
it is miscible in all proportions with alcohol, ether, ghicial acetic acid, 
chloroform, benzene, and carbon disulphide. It dissolves in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid to a red liquid, which slowly changes to purple- 
violet. Shaken with concentrated hydrochloric acid in the absence of 
air, wood-creosote becomes red, the colour changing in contact with 
air to dark brown or black. Wood-creosote is violently attacked by 
nitric acid. With bromine water it forms a derivative of a reddish 
colour. 

Wood-creosote is soluble in solutions of caustic alkalies, and forms a 
crystalline compound with potassium hydroxide, but not with sodium 
hydroxide. 

The United States Pharmacopoeia furnished the following with 
respect to creosote. 

Creosotum.—An almost colourless, yellowish (not pinkish), highly 
refractive, oily liquid, having a penetrating, smoky odour, and a burning, 
caustic taste; it should not become brown in colour on exposure to 
light. 

Sp. gr. not below 1.072 at 25° (77“ F.). 

Its solution in about 140 parts of water at 25° (77° F.) is not per¬ 
fectly clear. With 120 parts of hot water it forms a clear liquid, 
which, on cooling, becomes turbid from the separation of minute oily 
drops (distinction from, and absence of, both phenol and so-called 
“ coal-tar creosote ”). The filtrate from these separated oily globules 
yields a reddish-brown precipitate with bromine T. S. (distinction 
from phenol and so-called coal-tar creosote, both of which yield white 
precipitates). Soluble in all proportions in absolute alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, carbon disulphide, acetic acid, and fixed and volatile 
oils. 

When distilled, most of it comes over between 200° and 220“ {392“ 
and428°F.). When cooled to —2o“(-4°F.),itbccomcsgelatinous,but 
does not solidify (difference from phenol). It is inflammable, burn¬ 
ing with a luminous, smoky flame. 

Creosote is neutral or only faintly acid to litmus-paper. 

On stirring together equal volumes of creosote and collodion in 
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a dry test-tube, no permanent coagutum should form (difference 
from phenol and so-called “coal-tar creosote,” and limit of the 
former). 

If I volume of creosote be mixed with i volume of 95% glycerin, a 
clear mixture will result, from which a creosotic layer, equal to or 
greater in volume than the creosote employed, will separate on the 
addition of 1/4 volume of water (difference from, and limit of, 
phenols). 

On adding to 10 c.c. of a saturated aqueous solution of creosote 
I drop of ferric chloride T. S., the liquid develops a clear violet-blue 
colour, which is very transient; it then clouds almost instantly, the 
colour passing rapidly from a greyish-green into a muddy-brown) with 
finally the formation of a brown precipitate (difference from phenol 
and so-called “coal-tar creosote, and limit of the former). 

If I c.c. of creosote be mixed with 10 c.c. of a solution of potassium 
hydroxide in absolute alcohol (i in 5), a solid crystalline mass v\ill 
form (difference from phenol and so-called “coal-tar creosote,” and 
limit of the former). 

On mixing 2 c.c. of creosote with 10 c.c. of normal sodium hydroxide 
V. S., a clear, pale yellow liquid results, which remains unclouded on 
cooling with 50 c.c. of water (absence of neutral oils). 

If I c.c. of creosote be cautiously and gently shaken with 2 c.c. 
of petroleum benzin and 2 c.c. of freshly prepared barium hydroxide 
T. S. until a uniform mixture is produced, upon complete separation 
3 distinct layers are visible, the middle one of which contains the 
creosote, unaltered in appearance; while the petroleum benzin should 
not be blue or muddy, and the aqueous layer should not have acquired 
a red tint (absence of coerulignol and some other high-boiling constit¬ 
uents of wood-tar). 

Wood-tar creosote is a complex mixture of phenoloid bodies, the 
proportions of which differ according to the modes of distillation and 
purification. It may be regarded as composed of a mixture of bodies 
belonging to several homologous series, but chiefly of methylic ethers 
of catechol (pyrocatechol) and its homologues. Asbolin, a syrupy 
liquid, obtained by Braconnet from the soot formed by burning wood, 
has been shown by Bdhal and Desoignes to be a complex mixture, con¬ 
taining catechol and homocatechol as leading constituents. Thus, 
the presence of the following bodies has been established: 
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Name 

Formula 

j B- P- 

Monohydrk Phenols 

Phenol. 

Cresols (1-2, 1-3, 1-4) . 

Xylenols, phlorols (1-3-4, 1-3-5) 
Ethyl-phenol (1-2). 

C6H,(0H 

C6H.(CH3)0H 

C 6 H 3 (CH 3 ), 0 H 

C6H,(C,H5)0H 

182 

203 

220 

203 

Ethers of Dihydric Phenols 
Guaiacol, methyl catecholate. ... 

TT f OCHj 

200 

Creosol, Methyl homocatecholate 

CelfjfCIb) 

focn, 

OH 

219 

Dimethvl homocatecholate 

C 6 H.,(Cii 3 )(ocn 3 ), 

214 to 218 

Methyl creosol, dimcthyl-guaiarol 

C6H.(CHj), 

/OCH3 

lOH 

above 

230 

Ethyl-guaiacol (1-3-4) . . 

C6lt3C,H; j 

OCH3 

OH 


Propyl-guaiacol, cerulignol 

Ethers of Trihydric Phenols 

Dimethyl pvrogallate. 

C 6 H 3 (C 3 H,) 

f OCII 
C6H3 i OCH 

1 on 

/ OCHj 
lOH 

3 

3 

241 

253 

Dimethyl mcthylpyrogallate ... 

C6lI,(CH3) • 

OCH, 

OCH3 

OH 

265 

Dimethyl propylpyrogallatc. 

C6n,(C3ii,) 

OCH, 

OCH3 

OH 

2S5 

Methyl propylpyrogallale . i 

C6H,(C,H,) 

coo 

290 


B^hal and Choay (Abst. J. Client. Soc., 1894,508) have reported the 
presence of a sulphur derivative, probably a thiophenol, in beech- 
and oak-tars; also a substance, distinct from pittacal, which, under the 
joint influence of ammonium hydroxide and air, yields a substance 
that produces with alkali an intense blue solution, changed to red on 
acidifying. Phenol is present in genuine wood-tar creosote in very 
small quantity, the cresols in somewhat larger, and the xylenols in 
sensible proportions; but the 2 chief constituents are guaiacol and 
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creosol. In Rhenish creosote, guaiacol predominates, but a sample 
of Morson’s creosote from “Stockholm tar,” examined by the author, 
boiled at about 217° and consisted chiefly of creosol. Dimethyl- 
guaiacol and propyl-guaiacol are present in but insignificant propor¬ 
tions, but the latter body is highly objectionable, since a single drop 
causes bleeding when placed on the tongue. Hence purified creosote 
should be absolutely free from this constituent, the presence of which 
may be recognised by the blue colouration produced with baryta- 
water. 

The solubility of the constituents of creosote in alkalies decreases 
as the molecular weight increases, and with the number of hydroxyl 
groups substituted. Thus, methyl pyrogallate dissolves in a weak 
solution of sodium hydroxide, dimethyl pyrogallate, in a strong solution 
thereof, while trimethyl jiyrogallate is insoluble in the cold alkali. 
Similarly, dimethyl homocatecholate, which constitutes the greater 
portion of the fraction of beechwood creosote distilling between 210“ 
and 220°, is insoluble in aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide. 

The following method may be employed for the separation of the 
phenoloid constituents of wood-creosote boiling between 195“ and 240°, 
and might be used for the detection and estimation of coal-tar acids pur¬ 
posely added: The sample is dissolved in twice its measure of ether, 
and the solution shaken with a 5% solution of potassium hydroxide, 
which dissolves the phenolic substances. The alkaline liquid is sepa¬ 
rated, acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and shaken up with ether. 
The phenoloid oils obtained on evaporating the ethereal solution are 
distilled, mixed with half their volume of ether, and twice their volume 
of a saturated alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide. Creosol 
and guaiacol are converted into crystalline potassium compounds, 
while the similar compounds of phenol and crcsol remain in solution. 
The crystalline pulp is pressed through a cloth, the filrate evaporated, 
the residue treated with water, and the .solution acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The liberated phenols are re-treated with ether and 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the process being repeated, if neces¬ 
sary, so long as crystals are deposited in the cold, when the phenols are 
once more libenated, and may be weighed, measured, or titrated with 
bromine. The crystals may be dissolved in water and the solution 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid, when the guaiacol, creosol, and 
higher homologues are liberated, and may be purified and separated 
by fractional distillation. (Tiemann and Koppe, Ber., 1881, 2005.) 
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The less volatile fractions of crude wood-tar creosote have been 
found by A. W. Hofmann to contain the methylic ethers of pyrogallol 
and its homologues. These bodies derive their chief interest from the 
remarkable colouring matters (originally discovered by Runge) which 
can be derived from them by oxidation. Thus, if the sodium dimethyl 
pyrogallate (prepared by adding sodium hydroxide to an alcoholic 
solution of dimethyl pyrogallate) be mixed with the sodium dimethyl 
methylpyrogallate and excess of sodium hydroxide, and heated in the 
air, a body called eupittonic acid is formed according to the following 
equation: 

2 C 8 H.« 03 -t-C,H., 03 -h 03 = C„H,60,-i-3H,0. 

On oxidising the pyrogallic ethers from wood-tar creosote with more 
powerful reagents than atmospheric air, such as dilute chromic acid 
mixture, they are converted into quinones. Thus, dimethyl pyro¬ 
gallate yields coerulignone, C,6H,606, a substance which is identic.al 
with Reichenbach’s “cedriret.” 

Beechwood oil is of very variable composition. The following 
results were obtained by Allen, in 1891, in the examination of 2 
representative samples: 



No. I 

' No. 2 

Sp.gr . 

I 0210 

I .0130 

Initial b. p. 

110*^ 

120® 

Distillation commenced at 

120® 

140® 

Distillate below 315° j 

Containing— j 

66% 

12% 

Water.... ' 


1% 

Phenoloids . .... 


4%1 

Phenoloids in distillate above 315'^. 

12%/ 


The phenoloids extracted from the oils by caustic alkali had the 
following characters, the whole 16% from No. 2 sample being mixed 
and examined together: 

These results present a striking contrast. Even including the 12% 
in the portion of the oil distilling above 315“, No. 2 yielded only 16% 
of phenols. The large proportion of water taken up by the phenols 
of No. 2 is remarkable. 
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i No. I 

No. 2 

Sp.gr. 

I 0686 

I .0760 

Water. i 

7% 

12% 

Initial b. p. 

103® 

101® 

Distillate below 220®... 

10 % (including ; 

15% (including 


7% of water) 

12% of water) 

Distillate below 230® 

32 % 

25% 

Distillate below 240° 

52% 

45% 

Distillate below 250° . ,. 

67% 

5 °% 

Distillate below 260®.... 

76% 

62% 

Distillate below 270® 

H2% 


Distillate below 280® 

86% 

75 % 

Distillate below 290® 

90% 

76% 


Bc'hal and Choay (Compt. rend., up (1894), 166) give the following 
as the comjjarative composition of beechwood and oak creosotes, 
freed from hydrocarbons: 


i 

Beech j 

Bccch j 

Oak 

Disiiihuion temperature, ® | 

200 to 220 

200 to 210 

200 to 210 

Sp. gr . 1 

I 085 

I 085 

I 068 

Monophenols .. i 

39 0 

39 0 

55 

Guaiacol . J 

19 7 ! 

i 26 5 

14 

Creosols and homologues i 

40 0 1 

32 i 

31 

Loss . . 

I 3 

1 2 4 



In making the foregoing analyses, the heavy oil was acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and agitated with water to remove certain basic 
substances. The oily layer was then treated with sodium hydroxide, 
a very considerable quantity of water added (since concentrated alkali 
solutions of phenols dissolve a certain quantity of indifferent oils), 
the undissolved oil separated, the alkaline liquid shaken with benzene 
to remove traces of hydrocarbons, etc., and then treated with a current 
of steam until the distillate no longer smelled strongly. The phenols 
were then set free by hydrochloric acid, separated, the acid liquid 
agitated with benzene, and the phenols thus extracted recovered by 
evaporating off the benzene and added to the main quantity. 

From these results it would appear that the fraction of beechwood 
creosote distilling between 210° and 220° contains no guaiacol. Oak 
creosote contains less guaiacol and more monophenols than the beech- 
Vot. ni.—23 
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wood product, and it is to the presence of these latter constituents that 
oak creosote owes its greater causticity. 

The following figures shows the results obtained by Allen, in 1891, 
by the examination of 4 typical samples of beechwood creosote as 
supplied by leading manufacturers: 


A i B I C 


Initial b. p. 

First drop distilled at 
Distillate below 207° 
Distillate below 209° 
Distillate below aio° 
Distillate below 213° 
Distillate below 215° 
Distillate below a 16° 
Distillate below 217® 
Distillate below a 18° 
Distillate below 219° 
Distillate below 220° 
Distillate below 221° 
Distillate below 222° 
Distillate below 223° 
Distillate below 224® 
Distillate below 225® 
Distillate below 226® 
Distillate below 227® 
Distillate below 228° 
Distillate below 230° 
Distillate below 235® 


5 % 

20 % 

'"I 

50% 

53 % 


63% 

70% 

‘77%' 


5 % 

287c 

50% 

64%' 


90/0 


90V<5 


95 % 


90% 

“95% 


Behl^our with baryta water. ' Distinct 

reaction 

Behaviour with alcoholic potash Solidified 


1 i.o 6<;6 1.0778 

! No reac- ' No reac- 1 Slight pink 
tion tion colouration 

Solidified at Solidified on 
once standing 


These results indicate almost entire absence of guaiacol from A, 
B, and C, and almost entire absence of creosol also in the case of B. 

A detailed analysis of beechwood creosote distilling between 200“ 
and 210° is given by Bdhal and Choay as follows: 


Phenol . ... 

52 

I-2-c resol 

10 4 

1-3- and i-4*cresoh 

11 6 

i-2-ethylphcnoi 

6 

1-3-4-xylenol . 

1-3-5-xylenol 

Phenols, various 

2 0 

I 0 
6 2 

Guaiacol . .. 

2^0 

Creosol and its homologues ... 

35 0 


ICO o 


According to this analysis, the proportion of guaiacol in beechwood 
creosote is much smaller than is usually stated. Allen’s results 
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(already given) obtained by distilling commercial creosote go generally 
to confirm the above figures, but show that the composition of the 
product is very variable. Fr^yss states that commercial beechwood 
creosote contains from 3 to 30% of guaiacol, from 10 to 40% of crcosol, 
and a very variable proportion of monophenols. i 

Phenol is detected, according to M. E. Merklen {Zeits. Anal. Chem., 
1901, 40, 621-3), as follows; 4 c.c. of creosote are heated with i c.c. of 
ammonia to 6o“. The mi.xture is spread over the surface of a large 
basin and subjected to the action of bromine vapour. If phenol is 
present, a blue colouration is obtained. Pure creosote gives a brown or 
green colour. 

In consequence of the large demand of recent years for guaiacol and 
its preparations, much of the wood-creosote now sold has been de¬ 
prived of its guaiacol, so that it is now rare to find specimens contain¬ 
ing even 20% of that constituent. 

Quantitative Wood-creosote. 

Bdhal and Choay (Comp, raid., 116 (1893), 197) have devised a 
method for the estimation of guaiacol in wood-creosote, based on 
the following principles: i. Treatment of the sample with hydro- 
bromic acid, whereby the methyl ethers of the polyjihenols are com¬ 
pletely demethylated. Thus, guaiacol by such treatment yields 
catechol, and creosol gives homo- or methyl-catechol. 2. Distillation 
of the <lemcthylated oil in a current of steam, whereby the monophenols 
(phenol, cresols, xylenols) are carried over and are thus separated 
from the polyphenols. 3. Extraction of catechol, homocatechol, and 
any traces of unvolatilised monophcnols by ether. 4. Separation of 
catechol from homocatcchol by treatment with benzene, which dis¬ 
solves the former substance only. The following are the working 
details of the process as modified by M. Adrian (Nmiv. Rem., 13, 97; 
Abst. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1897, 367): 100 grm. weight of guaiacol or 
creosote are placed in a flask of 250 c.c. capacity, connected on the one 
hand with another flask which serves as a generator of gaseous hydro¬ 
gen bromide (generated by the action of water on phosphorus tri¬ 
bromide) and on the other with an inclined reflux condenser. The 
e.xit-tube from the condenser leads the gas through 2 wash-bottles 
containing water. The delivery tube between the generator and the 
guaiacol is furnished with a large bulb to prevent aspiration of the 
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liquid when cooling. The gas is allowed to pass slowly through the 
guaiacol, which is gently warmed after the process has been in operation 
for half an hour, and continued for 90 minutes. It is then cooled, 
transferred to a large flask, diluted with 5 or 6 volumes of water, and all 
volatile bodies removed by steam distillation. When no more oily 
liquid comes over, the distillation is stopped, the catechol in the 
residual liquor extracted, together with homocatechol, by washing out 
with ether, the ether cautiously distilled off, and the residue dried. 
This is then treated with dry benzene, which extracts the whole of 
the catechol produced by dcmethylation of the guaiacol originally 
present, leaving the homocatechol undissolved. From the solution 
of benzene the catechol is crystallised out and weighed. Care 
must be taken at the end of the process to avoid the le.ast trace of 
moisture in the residue and in the solvent, or crystallisation will not 
take place; and even with perfectly dry benzene the mother-liquor 
must be concentrated and the catechol which crystallises out added to 
the main quantity. 

The monophenols which distil with steam are separated by Bdhal 
and Choay by fractionation and subsequent conversion into benzoates 
The methyl derivatives of the diphenols are separated by precipitation 
with strontium hydroxide, the precipitate being decomposed by hy¬ 
drochloric acid. They arc then fractionated, and, if necessary, con¬ 
verted into carbonates by carbon oxychloride, and further separated 
by fractional crystallisation. 

L, F. Kebler {Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1899, 409) has described the 
following process of estimating guaiacol in creosote: 5 c.c. of the 
sample are mixed with 50 c.c. of a 20% solution of potassium hydroxide 
in alcohol. The crystalline mass of the potassium derivatives of 
guaiacol and creosol, which forms in the course of 1/2 hour, is 
pressed between filter-paper until dry and treated in a test-tube with 
5 c.c. of 20% sulphuric acid. On heating the mixture, the guaiacol 
and creosol rise to the surface. The liquid is then diluted with suffi¬ 
cient water to cause the oily layer to sink, when the aqueous portion is 
decanted and the oil treated with 4 c.c. of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide. A hard crystalline compound is immediately formed by 
the guaiacol, and a semi-crystalline mass is given after some time by 
the creosol. On treating the crystalline mixture with petroleum 
spirit, all but the ammonium compound of guaiacol is dissolved, and 
this can be purified by filtration and washing with petroleum spirit. 
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The compound is then decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, the 
liberated guaiacol extracted by agitation with petroleum spirit, and 
the solution evaporated in a tared flask. 

Kebler finds the proportion of guaiacol in commercial wood creosote 
to range from i6% down to nil, and doubts the statement that creosote 
ever contained 6o% of guaiacol. He suggests that a range of b. p. 
from 200° to 220° should be permitted. This extension would admit 
creosol to an equality with guaiacol as a legitimate and valuable con¬ 
stituent of creosote, which would appear to be justifiable both from 
analogy and from what is positively known of the therapeutic action of 
creosol. 

Kebler gives the following data obtained by the examination of six 
samples of commercial wood-creosote, purchased in the United States, 
though the results show that none of the samples complies with the re¬ 
quirements of the United States Pharmacopaia: 



I 




5 

6 

Sp gr 

t.0748 

I.0748 

I 0650 

1.0642 

I 049 

1 069 

Percentage distilling be¬ 
low aoD® 

S 

20 

None 

None 

18 

32 

Percentage distilling from 
20r>° to 20s“ 

34 

20 

None 

None 

12 

18 

Percei.tage distilling from 
205 *0 210'' 

36 

30 

None 

2 


8 

Percenta ge distilling from 
210® to 215® 

23 

19 

30 

37 

39 

24 

Percent«Tge distilling from 
215° to 220® 

6 

7 

25 

21 

14 

9 

Percentage distilling from 
220® to 2,^8® 

3 

I 

40 

3d 


4 

Behaviour with diluted 
glycerol 

Normal 

Normal 

Emulsion 

Emulsion 

Emulsion 

Normal 

Numberofcc.of 7 t/3% 
NaOH required to 
dissolve 2 c c. of 
sample 

9 

8 


7 

S 

8 

Behaviour of i c c of 

Crystals 

No crys- 

Crystals 

Solidified 

Solidified 

Solidified 

sample when mixed 

in IS 

talsin 5 

in 4 

almost 

on cool- 

on cool- 

with 20 c c of a 20% 
solution of KOII in 
absolute alcohol 

minutes; 
solid in 

hours; 
solid in 

18 hours 

minutes; 
solid m 

immedi¬ 

ately. 

ing 

ing 

Percentage of guaiacol 

None 

None 

8 

16 



Percentage of mixed po¬ 
tassium compounds of 
guaiacol and creosol 
(page 356) 

60 

48 

60 

106 

• 



A useful indication of the proportion of guaiacol present in wood- 
creosote is afforded by the sp. gr. of the sample, or preferably of the 
fraction distilling between 200° and 205°, The specimens having the 
highest sp. gr. are richest in guaiacol. The United States Pharmaco- 
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poeia (1900) requires wood creosote to have a sp. gr. not below 
1.072 at 25°. The British Pharmacopceia (1898) is slightly more 
rigid, requiring a sp. gr. of not less than 1.079. 

Creosote is commonly stated to be optically active. The British 
Pharmacopoeia of 1885 alleged that it was dextro-rotatory, while the 
edition of 1898 asserts that it is levo-rotatory, both statements being 
misleading. As a rule, wood creosote exhibits no sensible optical 
activity, and the same is true of pure guaiacol and creosol. 
Occasionally, specimens of creosote are met with which exhibit 
an insignificant activity, but the character is valueless as a practical 
test. 

Wood-tar creosote of good quality has an agreeable, vanilla-like 
odour, and darkens in a marked manner on prolonged exposure to 
light. 

An alcoholic solution of wood-tar creosote should not give any 
colouration whatever (neither blue nor reddish) with barium hydroxide. 
The test may be made by dissolving the creosote in twice its volume 
(or a sufficiency) of petroleum spirit, which should form a perfectly 
clear solution; and on shaking this liquid with an equal volume of 
saturated baryta water no blue, violet, or red colour should appear in 
either stratum. Such colours indicate the presence of coeruUgnol or 
other objectionable impurities. 

Wood-tar creosote is practically insoluble in strong solution of 
ammonium hydroxide, and when shaken with i or 2 volumes thereof 
(sp. gr. o. 880) the mixture separates on standing into 2 layers, of which 
the lower or creosotic layer considerably exceeds the volume of the 
sample used.' Genuine and pure wood creosote, when agitated with 
ammonium hydroxide, will not acquire a colour deeper than lemon- 
yellow in half an hour, and the upper aqueous stratum should be 
pale or yellowish. In 24 hours the creosote should have acquired a 
brown or olive-green tint—not blue. 

Adulterations of Wood Creosote. —Wood-tar creosote has been 
sometimes adulterated with, or wholly substituted by, the crude phenols 
of coal-tar. The reactions of the cresols and xylenols resemble those 
of wood creosote still more closely than do those of phenol, and many 
of the proposed tests for differentiation are valueless. 

The reactions described below have been carefully studied by 

> According to the British Pharmacopoeia (1898), if wood creosote be agitated with five 
times its measure of solution of ammonium hydroxide (sp. gr. 0.959) its volume will not 
be diminished materially unless coabtar phenols be present. 
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Allen on specimens or pure phenol, Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid 
(representing cresols), and Morson’s creosote. The descriptions 
should be compared with the reactions of phenol and cresol given 
on page 316. 

a. Wood-tar creosote is also distinguished from the coal-tar acids 
by its reaction with an ethereal solution of nitrocellulose. Shaken 
with half its volume of collodion, Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid coagu¬ 
lates the guncotton to a transparent jelly, best observed by inclining 
the tube and causing the liquid to flow gently from one end to the 
other. Morson’s creosote does not precipitate the nitrocellulose from 
collodion, but mixes perfectly with the ethereal solution. Addition 
of much wood creosote to a mixture of collodion and a coal-tar 
acid causes a re-solution of the precipitated nitrocellulose. When 
a mixture of equal volumes of Morson’s creosote and Calvert's 
No. 5 carbolic acid is shaken with half its volume of collodion, 
decided signs of precipitation are observed. With 2/3 of the coal- 
tar acids to 1/3 of creosote, the precipitation of nitrocellulose is very 
marked. 

b. When carefully used, a solution of ferric chloride affords a very 
satisfactory means of distinguishing wood creosote from coal-tar 
acids, but not for distinguishing cither in mixtures of the two. The 
reaction produced varies, however, in a somewhat curious manner, 
according to the way in which the test is performed, the following 
being, in the author’s experience, the most satisfactory methods of 
operating: i. On placing a drop of Morson’s wood-tar creosote in a 
hemispherical porcelain dish and adding a few drops of neutral solu¬ 
tion of ferric chloride, a yellowish-brown colouration is produced, and 
on stirring the undissolved creosote acquires a reddish-brown and 
the ferric solution an olive-brown tint. Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, 
when similarly treated, acquires a light straw-colour, while the ferric 
solution assumes a fine violet colouration, which is permanent. On 
slightly diluting the mixtures with alcohol they both yield olive-brown 
solutions, but on further addition of alcohol the creosotic mixture 
becomes a light olive-brown tint with a shade of green, while the 
carbolic solution turns light brown or amber without any green tinge. 
2. On the other hand, if a drop of wood creosote be dissolved in 10 
drops of alcohol, and a drop or two of dilute ferric chloride added, a 
bluish-green colouration is produced, changing to a fine green, while 
Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid yields a greenish-blue colour under simi- 
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lar conditions. On adding sufficient ferric chloride to precipitate the 
wood creosote from its solution, an olive-brown colouration changing 
to deep brown is obtained; while the carbolic mixture retains its green¬ 
ish-blue tint, though more or less disguised by the yellow colour of the 
ferric solution. 3. The addition of i drop of a 10% aqueous solution 
of ferric chloride to 13 c.c. of an aqueous solution of wood creosote 
produces a green colouration, changing very rapidly to brownish-yellow. 
The solution of a coal-tar acid when similarly treated gives a perma¬ 
nent violet-blue colouration. 

c. Morson’s wood-tar creosote is sharply distinguished from the 
coal-tar acids by its insolubility in absolute glycerol (sp. gr. 1.258), 
whether i, 2, or 3 times its volume of the liquid be employed. Other 
varieties of wood creosote are somewhat more soluble in glycerol, 
but the solutions are readily precipitated on adding water. Guaiacol 
dissolves in absolute glycerol, but is precipitated by dilution. 

d. Hager modifies this test by using somewhat diluted glycerol. 
3 measures of absolute glycerol mixed with i volume of water 
in an appropriate strength. For the detection of coal-tar acids in 
wood creosote, i volume of the sample should be thoroughly agitated 
in a Mohr’s burette with 3 volumes of .the diluted glycerol, and the 
liquid allowed to stand till separation has occurred. If the creosote 
be pure, the volume will remain unchanged. If reduced, the glycerol 
layer is tapped off, and the remaining creosote again shaken with 
3 times its volume of diluted glycerol and the volume again observed. 
This second treatment will always suffice for the removal of the coal- 
tar acids, unless their proportion is very large, and hence the volume 
of the residual layer will indicate the proportion of real wood creosote 
in the quantity of the sample taken. The nature of the residual 
creosote can be verified by the collodion test (a), while the coal-tar 
acids can be recovered from the glycerol solution by filtering it to 
remove suspended traces of wood creosote, diluting with water, and 
agitating with chloroform. On spontaneous evaporation of the sepa¬ 
rated chloroform, the coal-tar acids are obtained in a condition of 
sufficient purity to allow of their positive recognition. 

Hager’s modification of the glycerol test for creosote was examined 
in Allen’s laboratory by W. Chattaway with fairly favourable results. 
The following figures, obtained with mixtures of wood creosote and 
Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, show the approximation to the truth of 
which the method is capable: 
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Taken 

Found 

Wood creosote 

i Coal-tar phenols 

1 

Residual layer 

Recovered by 
chloroform 

9 c.c. 

1 

I c.c. 1 

0 0 c.c. 

0 96 grm. 

8 c.c. 

2 c.c. 

8 0 c c. 

I 82 grm. 

6 c r. 

4 C.C. 

6 3 c c. 

1 3 46 grm. 

4 Cl. 

6 c c. 

4 0 c c. 

5.22 grm. 


The portion left undissolved after the second treatment with dilute 
glycerol had all the characters of wood creosote. It did not coagulate 
collodion. The portion dissolved by the glycerol and subsequently 
recovered by chloroform behaved like coal-tar acids with collodion 
and ferric chloride. Hence the separation by glycerol is fairly perfect. 

From the foregoing reactions it will be seen that phenol, cresols, 
and wood-tar creosote can be readily distinguished from each other. 
The case is different when a mixture of the substances has to be 
dealt with, as in the case of a sample of wood creosote adulterated 
with crude carbolic acid. As the problem is to detect the coal-tar 
acids in presence of wood-tar creosote, rather than the reverse, only 
affirmative tests for the former bodies are of service, and in many cases 
these are seriously modified by the simultaneous presence of creo¬ 
sote. In fact, the reactions with glycerol and collodion are the only 
2 simple tests of real service, and these are much affected by the pres¬ 
ence of a considerable proportion of wood creosote. If, however, 
the sample be treated with diluted glycerol, as described under d, 
and the ferric chloride and collodion tests be applied to the residue 
recovered by chloroform from the glycerol solution, the recognition 
of the coal-tar acids can be satisfactorily effected. These tests are 
best applied to the portion dissolved by the first treiitment with gly¬ 
cerol, a second treatment being necessary to complete the extraction 
of the coal-tar acids, but the additional quantity dissolved is liable to 
contain sufficient creosote to obscure the blue colouration with ferric 
chloride. In employing these tests it must be remembered that 
genuine wood-tar creosote contains distinct traces of phenol and cresols 
and still more of xylenols, and hence adulteration should not be as¬ 
sumed unless the treatment with diluted glycerol effects the removal 
of a very notable quantity of coal-tar acids. 
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A possible addition to wood-tar creosote, but one which does not 
appear to have been noted, is that of blasl-fumace creosote. This, 
being of very similar composition to wood creosote, is very difficult 
to detect. The phenolic substances from blast-furnace creosote oils 
were distilled, and the fraction passing over between 210“ and 220° 
examined in Allen’s laboratory by the foregoing tests for wood 
creosote. The fraction itself readily gelatinised collodion, and gave 
with ferric chloride (test 6 i) a slate-blue colouration changing to dirty 
brown. On treatment with diluted glycerol the greater part remained 
undissolved, but the dissolved portion when recovered by chloroform had 
the odour of common phenol, coagulated collodion, and reacted with 
ferric chloride almost exactly like Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, except 
that by test h 1 the violet-blue changed to brown instead of being 
permanent. These reactions would allow of the detection of blast¬ 
furnace creosote in wood creosote, but the insolubility of the greater 
part of the former product in diluted glycerol would render a separa¬ 
tion of the two impossible by that means. If the adulteration of 
wood creosote by the portion of the blast-furnace product insoluble 
in glycerol were to be attempted, the reaction with ferric chloride and 
the gelatinisation of collodion would suffice to detect the substitution. 
The same is true of the fraction boiling below 240° of the phenoloid 
bodies from a crude shale oil, in addition to which their peculiar odour 
would attract attention. 

Blast-Furnace Tar Creosote. 

The tar obtained by cooling the waste gases from blast furnaces 
(see page 18) yields very little naphtha on distillation, and hence 
the “creosote oil” consists of the whole distillate up to the point at 
which the oils solidify on cooling. Blast-furnace creosote oil is a 
thin, brown liquid, lighter than water. It contains no naphthalene, 
but is rich in basic constituents and phenols. 

On treating 14 gallons of creosote oil (sp. gr. 0.988) condensed from 
blast-furnace gases with sodium hydroxide solution of 1.07 sp. gr. 
(6% NaOH), and decomposing the solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
Watson Smith (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1883, 497) obtained 2 gallons of 
crude creosote as a dark brown liquid of i. 07 sp. gr. On fractionally 
distilling this product Smith obtained only 1.33% of phenol boiling 
at 182°, whereas the tar acids from Lancashire coal-tars yield about 
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65% of crystallisable phenol. The fraction which would contain the 
cresols amounted to 4.5% of the total tar acids. The larger fraction 
(19.4%) distilling between 210° and 230°, probably consisted mainly 
of xylenols with guaiacol and creosol. These results show that a 
close similarity exists between the phenolic substances of blast¬ 
furnace creosote and those contained in wood-tar. A large pro¬ 
portion of the creosote distilled at a temperature above 230°, but the 
exact nature of this fraction is not at present known. The fraction 
distilling above 360° gave, on treatment with sodium hydroxide and 
exposure to air, unstable colouring-matters, which are probably allied 
to the eupittonic acid obtained from wood-tar. 

It is probable that the extraction of the phenolic substances from 
the sample examined by Smith was not complete, as he used a dilute 
alkali. By repeatedly treating a sample of blast-furnace creosote 
oil of o 956 sp. gr. with 19% .solution of sodium hydroxide (sp. gr. 
I 21), Allen extracted 34% by volume of tar acids, having a sp. gr. 
of I 0353. 100 c.c. of these acids gave very little distillate below 

200“ and 59 s% below 250°, the largest fraction (24%) distilling 
between 220° and 230°. The fraction distilling between 210° and 
220° is described on page 347. On treating a portion of the mixed 
tar acids extracted by strong alkali with dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution (3 5% of NaOH), separating the insoluble portion, and acidi¬ 
fying the aqueous liquid, the phenols obtained were completely solu¬ 
ble in dilute glycerol, and gave a fine violet-blue colouration with ferric 
chloride. 

In a later contribution {J. Chem. Soc., 49 (i886), 17), Smith reports 
the detection of the following constituents of blast-furnace creosote: 
Ordinary phenols, cresols (chiefly 1-3), xylenols (chiefly 1-3-4), 
trimethylphenols, and naphthols. 

2 samples of the bla.st-furnace creosote oil examined by L. Arch¬ 
butt had a sp. gr. of 0.969 and 0.956, respectively, and yielded 35 
and 29% of phenols to sodium hydroxide solution of 1.21 sp.gr. 
(19% NaOH). 

The phenol of blast-furnace tar contained in the “neosote” of 
commerce are chiefly cresols. 

Neosote. —The phenol of blast-furnace tar (page 18) have been 
patented by Allen and Angus under the name of neosote (“new 
preservative”). This is obtained by treating blast-furnace creosote 
oil with sodium hydroxide, separating the insoluble hydrocarbon oils, and 
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decomposing the solution of the sodium compound by the waste gases 
from the blast furnaces. The carbon dioxide in the gases converts 
the sodium into carbonate and the phenols are set free. The solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate is causticised with lime, and thus furnishes 
sodium hydroxide for treating a fresh quantity of the creosote oil. 
The crude phenols are redistilled, the distillate constituting the 
“neosote” of commerce. The figures in the table obtained by Allen 
show the behaviour of a typical sample of neosote when distilled with 
a Glynsky’s fractionator. 

It will be observed that 27.8% pas.sed over between 195° and 200°, 
and an additional 19.8% between 200“ and 205”. The temperature 
remained absolutely constant at 197° for a considerable time, and 
again at 204". The regular decrease in the sp. gr. of the fractions is 
interesting. The original sample contained 3.15% of hydrocarbons. 

Neosote contains only 1 or 2 units % of crystallisable phenol, a 
large proportion of cresols, and gradually decreasing proportions of 
the higher homologues. Oxyphenols, similar to or identical with 
those of wood creosote, are also present, but the method of purification 
adopted eliminates a large proportion of these constituents. When 
freshly distilled, neosote is almost as colourless as water, but it acquires 
a dark yellow or brown colour by keeping. Experiments made to test 
the antiseptic value of neosote have shown that it is fully able to com¬ 
pare with crude carbolic acid, while its caustic properties (when applied 
in a concentrated condition to the skin) appear to be much less marked 
than those of the gas-tar product. 


i 

% by measure 

1 

Sp gr. of fraction 

Below 174® (water) 

I 0 


From 174® to 190 . . 

4 4 


From 190® to 195® 

10 8 

I 0495 

From 195® to 197.5. 

21 2 

I 0450 

From 197 1/2® to 200° 

6 6 

1 0390 

From 200® to 202 1/2® .... 

II 2 

I 0340 

From 202 1/2® to 205® . . 

! 8.6 

I 0290 

From 205® to 210® 

10 9 

10255 

From 210® to 215® 

7 » 

1.0185 

From 215® to 220®. . . . 

8 2 

I 012 

From 220® to 225° 

I 0 


Total below 225® 

91.7 



Residue (by difference) 9 3, containing i 05% of hydrocarbons. 
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Shale-oil Creosote. 

In the manufacture of hydrocarbon products from the crude oil 
or tar obtained by the distillation of bituminous shale, the different 
fractions are washed with a strong solution of sodium hydroxide 
(page 16 el seq.). On decomposing the resultant viscous liquid or 
“soda-tar” by dilute acid, a mixture of crude phenolic substances is 
obtained, usually amounting to 1.3 to 2% of the crude shale oil. The 
proportion and nature of the product vary with the character of the 
shale and the manner in which the distillation was conducted. 

The “creosote” from shale oil presents a close general resemblance 
to the parallel products from beechwood tar and blast-furnace tar, 
with, however, the notable difference that creosol seems to be wholly 
absent. On the other hand, xylcnols are present, also a cymenol, 
C,oH,., 0 , boiling at 237“. 3 isomeric phenols of the formula 

C.oHijOH appear to be present. The behaviour with reagents of 
the fraction distilling below 240° is described on page 359. The 
pyrogallic ethers boiling, respectively, at 253°, 265°, and 285“, found 
by Hofmann in wood-tar creosote, have also been isolated from shale 
creosote. Other bodies of very high b. p. are present, but these have 
not been fully examined. 

Coal-tar Creosote and Creosote Oils. 

The term “creosote oil” was formerly used to denote that portion 
of the distillate from coal-tar intermediate between “crude naphtha” 
and pitch. It is practically synonymous with the “heavy oil” or 
“dead oil,” so called from its being heavier than water. 

The name “creosote oil” is now sometimes applied to certain 
oils obtained by the distillation of bituminous shale and by the cooling 
of the waste gases from blast furnaces, and also to the bone oil pro¬ 
duced in the manufacture of animal charcoal. All these products are 
decidedly different in their chemical and physical characters from the 
wood-tar and coal-tar products to which the name of creosote oil was 
first applied. 

Coal-tar creosote oil commonly consists of that portion of coal- 
tar which distils between 200° and 300°, together with the residual oils 
from the manufacture of crude carbolic acid, naphthalene, and anthra¬ 
cene. This description, however, applies especially to the creosote 
oil produced in the best-managed works. In some works every 
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residue which cannot be used for any other purpose finds its way into 
the creosote oil well. 

Fresh coal-tar creosote oil is greenish-yellow and highly fluores¬ 
cent, the latter character being still more evident after exposure of 
the oil to air and light. After a time the oil becomes bottle-green by 
reflected and dark red by transmitted light. The smell is unpleasant 
and highly characteristic. When rubbed between the fingers, the feel 
is at first oily, but the tar acids soon act on the skin, producing a sensa¬ 
tion of friction. Creosote oil is always somewhat heavier than water, 
the sp. gr. of the portions last distilling being as high as i.io. It 
usually contains more or less naphthalene, phenanthrene, anthracene, 
diphenyl, and other solid hydrocarbons; phenol, cresols, and higher 
phenols; about 2% of pyridine, cryptidine, quinoline, acridine, and 
other substances of basic character; and the so-called indifferent oils, 
fluid at ordinary temperatures, and about which comparatively little is 
known, notwithstanding the enormous quantity of creosote oil pro¬ 
duced (sec “Naphthalene Oils”). 

Noelting believes that the volatile phenols of creosote oil contain, 
in addition to a- and , 3 -naphthol and higher homologues of phenol, the 
phenols of anthracene and phenanthrene {Ber., 1885, 385). The 
dihydric phenols characteristic of wood-tar are conspicuous by their 
absence. 



1 Sp. gr,, 32° 

Percentage 
of distillate 

Percentage 
of tar-acids 
from distil¬ 



315'’ 

late 

A. Whole runnings of heavy London oils 


1 


Highest ... 

107.': 

1 70 

8 0 

Lowest .... 

1048 

f)0 

3 0 

Average of 20 samples 

1058 8 

! 71-5 

5 6 

B. Partial runnings of London oils | 




Highest .. 


i 91 

10 2 

Lowest 


( 78 

8.2 

Average of 20 samples I 


82 8 

9-15 

C. English country oils j 

1056 



Highest ... 1 

90 

24.0 

Lowest .. i 

1024 

72 

13-5 

Average of 18 samples . ; 

1033 5 1 

81 8 

18.6 
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The preceding table shows the general character of coal-tar creo¬ 
sote oils of different kinds. The samples under A were the whole 
runnings of heavy oils distilled from samples of tar obtained from 
20 different London gas works. The samples of oil under B were 
produced at the works of the Gaslight and Coke Company at Beck- 
ton and represent creosote oils from which portions of the green oils 
and naphthalene were excluded. Hence these samples are compara¬ 
tively rich in tar acids and give a larger distillate below 315'’than the 
whole running described under A. The liquefying point of the B 
samples ranged from 37° to 32°, and the point of turbidity on cooling 
from 31° to 29“. The samples in series C were analysed by L. Arch¬ 
butt. All were completely fluid at 33° and many at 13.5°. The 
sample yielding 72% of distillate and 13.5 of tar acids was the product 
of a special treatment. The samples in series C are probably some¬ 
what richer in tar acids than the generality of country oils. 

Writing in February, 1885, the late C. M. Tidy, who analysed the 
B samples, stated that the best London creosote oils contain a pro¬ 
portion of tar acids closely approximating to 8%, and he stipulated for 
this amount, believing it to secure the genuine character of the oil. 

The dead oils made in London, and from the tar from Newcastle 
coal generally, are the richest in naphthalene and constituents of 
high b. p., but contain only a moderate percentage of tar acids. The 
“country oils,” or oils from the Midland districts, are lighter, thinner, 
and more volatile than “ London oil,” and usually contain less naphtha¬ 
lene anil a larger proportion of tar acids than the latter. The Scotch 
oils are largely derived from canncl coal, are still thinner and more 
volatile, and are sometimes lighter than water. 

Creosote oils from co.al-tar receive their main application in the 
creosoting or preserving of timber, and their technical assay is prac- 
tictdly limited to an examination of their suitability tor this purpose. 
The impregnation of wood with creosote oil chokes up the pores and 
materially hinders the subsequent absorption of water. The odour of 
creosote oil is one much disliked by the lower animals, while certain of 
the constituents have a powerful antiseptic action. 

The following specifications for creosote for preserving timber and 
discussion of the subject are by S. P. Sadtler (paper read before Am. 
Institute of Chem. Kng., June, 1909, to be published in Vol. 2, Trans¬ 
actions of the Institute). 

These specifications h.ad reference to sp. gr., percentage of phenols 
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(or tar acids), of naphthalene allowable, and to the range of tempera¬ 
ture within which the oil should distil. Until recently most experts 
valued the tar acids and naphthalene as the important constituents and 
demanded definite percentage of each. Now the weight of opinion is 
in favour of the heavy oils which come over after the naphthalene in 
the distillation and considers the naphthalene as of no value whatever. 
This is because naphthalene is volatile at all temperatures and will dis¬ 
appear entirely from the wood in course of time. 

As illustrating the views held on the subject of the proper composi¬ 
tion for a creosote oil for timber preservation Dr. Sadtler quotes a few 
foreign specifications and a few American ones of different dates: 

The Belgian Stale Railways specify for creosote oil, “sp. gr. 1.05 at 
15°. 5% tar acids, 1/3 distilling at 2000-250° and 2/3 at 250° and 
above.” 

The Western Railway of France. —“Sp. gr. minimum 1.015 at 50°, 
6% acids, should be completely liquid at 40°, at 15° a minimum of 10% 
and a maximum of 25% solid deposit allowed.” 

Roumanian Slate Railway. —“Sp. gr. 1.05 to i.io at 15°, 6% to 
10% phenol, 1/3 distilling at 2000-250°, 1% green oil between 288°- 
400°, completely liquid at 40°, 10% to 30% of naphthalene.” 

German Impregnating Works. —“Sp. gr. 1.02 to 1.055 to 15%, 10% 
to be dissolved in soda solution of 1.15 sp. gr., up to 150° nothing dis¬ 
tilling, 1500-2350 25% as a maximum, all should distil between 150°- 
4000.” 

Letheby’s English Specifications. —“5% acids, 90% should distil 
below 3150. 

Midland Railway Co. of England. —“Sp. gr. of 1.04 to 1.065 at 90° F., 
not less than 2 5% not distilling at 600“ F. {315° C) and not less than 6% 
tar acids.” 

Of these specifications, the Belgian, German, and Midland Railway 
Co. show the influence of the more recent views, while the others 
practically demand naphthalene and do not insist on the heavier oils 
as essential. The American specifications arc all of relatively recent 
date and show in the main the change of views as to what is considered 
as desirable. 

Herman von Shrenk, of the United States Forestry Bureau, in 1903 
(Year-book of the Department of Agriculture for 1903, page 435) pro¬ 
posed the following: “The sp. gr. must be about 1.04 to i.io at a 
temperature of 20°. The b. p. must be as follows: up to 150° nothing 
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must come off; up to 200° not more than 10% may come off; up to 235“ 
not more thart 25% may come off; up to 355° at least 90% must come 
off. The oil must be soluble in benzene or in absolute alcohol.” 

These s[x:cifications are relatively high. In 1903, E. H. Bowser, of 
Louisiana, who had been practically engaged in creosoting work in 
that State (see Hour. A.ssociation of Eng. Societies, April, 1905), pro¬ 
posed; “The sp. gr. shall be not less than 1.04 at 35°; it shall not 
yield more than 10% by weight when distilled up to 210°; between 210'* 
and 235° the distillation shall not be less than 25 nor more than 30% 
and at least 30% by weight shall not distil below 260°.” These speci¬ 
fications were quoted with approval by H. R. Standford in a paper read 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, Dec. 20, 1905. 

In Circular 141 of the Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture,entitled, “Wood Paving in the United States,” the specifi¬ 
cations of the city of Minneapolis for creosote oil for wooden block 
impregnation are given. These state: “The sp. gr. of the oil at 20“ 
shall be at least 1.09; the oil shall be completely liquid at 25° and show 
no deposit on cooling to 22“; it shall not contain more than 2% of 
water, nor more than 3% of matter insoluble in absolute alcohol or 
benzene; on distillation, up to 150“ nothing must come off, up to 170'’ 
2%, up to 210° from 6% to 8%, up to 325“ from 20% to 30%, up to 
315° from 40% to 50%, up to 355“ from 60% to 80%.” It will be 
seen th.il this calls for a relatively heavy oil, containing high boiling 
fractions. 

The most recent publication which deals with this subject in detail 
i.i Circular 112 of the Forest Service on “The Analysis and Grading 
of Creosotes,” by Dean and Bateman, issued Feb. 26, 1908. The 
authors have studied a large number of samples of creosote oil from 
coal-tar as well as from other sources, and as a result of their studies 
propose 4 grades of creosote oil, designated, respectively, as Grades A, 
B, C, and D. They give the distillation curves of each of these as 
well as note their accordance with certain limits of sp. gr., inde.x of re¬ 
fraction, and percentage of oil remaining after sulphonation test. The 
distillation range, as might be expected, is high for the better grade oils. 

The question as to what should be the composition of a creosote oil 
has been attacked, however, with very satisfactory results, by e.x- 
tracting the oil from creosoted timber which has stood exposure for 
some years and examining it as to its composition. Thus, von Schrenk 
in 1907 in a paper read before the New England Railroad Club gives 
Voi. III.—24 
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as the result of his examination of oil extracted from creosoted timber 
in service from 1897 to 1906 percentage figures indicating that “during 
the 9 years of exposure, the naphthalene fraction has practically 
disappeared from the wood above the ground.” In that part of the 
creosoted timber below the ground it had diminished but had not 
disappeared. 

Prof. Gellert Alleman, however, has more recently published a 
fuller study of this question of the character of the extracted oils. 
He obtained these oils from railroad ties, piles, and paving blocks, in 
all 37 samples, which had been creosoted in both English and Ameri¬ 
can practice and had been in service for periods varying from 9 to 47 
years. His conclusions are as follows: 

“The creosotes recovered contained practically nothing which 
boiled below 205°. The general average shows that 32.9% of the oils 
distilled below 270° and 66.95% above—that is, 2/3 above and 1/3 
below this rather high temperature. Another noticeable fact is the 
large amount of solid anthracene oil recovered from the distillates of 
many samples, the highest being 57%. 

A distinctive feature of the creosotes from American piles was the 
quantity of naphthalene which they contained. The average from 
this class of timbers was nearly 26% and i sample showed over 48%. 
It appears probable that the creosotes used in treating these timbers 
contained much more naphthalene than the oils applied to the English 
piles. The results indicate that this substance possesses value for 
timber treatment, although it probably is inferior to anthracene oil. 

It is worth noting that these long-lived American piles contained 
more anthracene oil than naphthalene. 

Perhaps the most striking thing is the disappearance of the tar acids. 
It is certainly conservative to place the original tar-acid content at 5%. 
Yet the extracted oils showed but a tenth of this amount. 

It appears, therefore, that light oils, boiling below 205“, will not re¬ 
main in timber, but that heavy oils, containing a high percentage of 
anthracene oil, will remain almost indefinitely and protect the wood 
from decay and boring animals. It is probable that naphthalene 
stays in wood for many years, but whether it is as valuable as anthracene 
oil is an open question. The value of the tar acids has apparently been 
overstimated by many persons, for although it has not been proved 
that they are valueless, they have been shown to possess poor staying 
qualities. 
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The preservative properties of creosote oil have been ascribed to 
the “tar acids,” or phenolic constituents, as they are powerful anti¬ 
septics, coagulating albumin and rendering animal life impossible, but 
it is probable that their value has been greatly overrated, since the 
solubility and volatility of the lower members prevent a permanent an¬ 
tiseptic influence. Hence the phenolic substances of high b. p. and 
slight solubility may be of more value for creosoting timber than 
phenol and the cresols, but the lower members are doubtless valuable 
as coagulators of albumin, and should be present in sufficient quantity 
to effect this. If dissolved or volatilised from the timber, they will 
probably create an antiseptic atmosphere, and thus prevent the ap¬ 
proach of living organisms. The basic constituents are also possibly 
of antiseptic value, and certain of them are not readily washed out or 
volatilised. The naphthalene of coal-tar creosote volatilises only from 
the superficial strata of the timber, and, by solidifying and filling up 
the pores of the wood, probably acts mechanically as a valuable pre¬ 
servative agent. 

Creosote oils have also been employed as fuel, for production of 
illuminating gas, carburetting coal-gas, softening hard pitch, manu¬ 
facturing lubricating com|)ounds, burning for lamp-black, and pro¬ 
duction of antiseptic preparations. The so-called “Lucigen light” 
is obtained by projecting a spray of creosote oil by compressed air, 
whereby a circular brush of flame of high illuminating power is 
produced. 

The following are analyses of 2 sam)>lcs of creosote oil, one from 
coal-tar and one from water-gas tar, made by the reviser of this section: 


I II 

\V.aler-gas tar Coal-tar creosote 

Creosote fraction fraction 


Sp. gr. at 60® F.. 

Consistency at 60® F. 

Consistency at 32® F... 

Index of refraction {at 40°).. 
Index of refraction (at 60®)... 

Viscosity at 100°.. 

Sulphonation test. 

Evaporation % 4 hours at 98®. 
Percentage of phenols. 


Relatively thin lit|ui(l , Tliin liquid 

Still thin liquid j Thin liquid 

1.639 1.563 

1.6315 ■ . 

55 seconds (Engler) , 47 seconds (Englcr) 

2 14% i 1.118% 

10 07% ' 89 3% 

None. 14% 
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I. DISTILLATION RESULTS WITH WATER-GAS TAR FRACTION. 


Fraction 

Range in temperature 

Amount in c.c. 

Percentage over 

I 

Up to 260® 

17 

5 c.c. 

=■ 5 - 5 % 

2 

260® to 310® 

28 

c.c. 

“ 15 - 2 % 

3 

310° to 330“ 

36 

c.c. 

- 27-2% 

4 

33 °° to 350° 

65 

c.c. 

= 48.7% 

5 

3 S°° to 370° 

63 

c.c. 

= 69.8% 

6 

370® to 380® 

33 - 

5 c.c. 

- 81.0% 

7 

Residue 

57 

c.c. 

“ 19 0% 



300 

c.c. 

« 100 0% 



Refractive index 

Sp. gr. 


40° 

60° 

t 5 ° 

60® 

Original. 

Fraction i. 

1.6370 

16315 

1.073 

0 904 

I.0448 
0.8758 

Fraction 2. 

1.5892 

I.5800 

1.017 

0.9888 

Fraction 3. 

I. 6181 

1.6095 

1-054 

I.0258 

Fraction 4 . 

1.6371 

1.6288 

1.074 

1.0458 

Fraction 5... . 

16540 

1.6450 

I 093 

I 0648 

Fraction 6... 

16525 

1.6434 

1.086 

1.0578 


I. a. Additional Distillation Results with Water-gas Fraction .— 
1,500 c.c. of the 1.073 water-gas tar oil were distilled in iron retort and 
375 c.c. collected between i6o'’-343°; 300 c.c. of this was fractioned 
in a Hempel distilling flask (thermometer exposed above 60°; tem¬ 
perature of stem, 4 o°-85°). 


Fractions 

j Range of temperature 

Amount in c.c. 

Percentage over 

I 

160® to 200® 

34.5 

- It 5% 

2 

200® to 240® 

24.5 c.c. 

- 19 7% 

3 

240® to 280® 

52 c.c. 

= .37-0% 

4 

280° to 300® 

54-5 c-°- 

= 55 . 2 % 

5 

300° to 330° 

37 c-°- 

- 67 5% 

6 

320'’ to 330° 

27 C.C. 

= 76.5% 

Residue | 


70.5 c.c. 

= 23.5% 
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Refractive index 





Sp.gr. 




60° 

! 

40^ 

60^ 1 


Fraction i. . 

No film 

No film 

° 8537 

Fraction 2. 

No film 

No film 

0.9124 

Fraction 3. . 

1.5718 

1.5622 

0 9716 

Fraction 4. . 


r 5872 

1.009 

Fraction 5 


I .6006 

I 029 

Fraction 6 . . ' 


1.6165 

I .018 


Viscosity in Pijjctte at tSo^ F.; (For comparison only.) 

Barrett Co. creosote oil. 25 c.c. =» 15 seconds 

Water-gas tar fraction i a. 25 c.c. = 15 seconds 


11 . DISTILLATION RESULTS WITH COAL-TAR CREOSOTE. 


Fraction j 

Range of temperature 

I 

Up to 200° 

2 

200® to 210® 

3 

210° to 220® 

4 

220® to 230® 

5 

230® to 240® 

6 

240® to 260® 

7 

260® to 280° 

8 

280® to 295® 

9 

Residue solid 


Amount in c.c. Percentage over 


27 6 c.c. " 92% 
60 c.c. — 29.2% 

57 c.c. = 48.2% 

44 c.c. = 62.9% 

3.1 cc. - 73 9% 

,32 5 c.c. = 84.7% 

17 5 c.c. - 90.5% 

to c.c. == 93 5% 

18.4 cc. = 65% 



Refractive index 

Sp. 

gr- 


40° 

60® 

15° 

60° 

Original. 

1 563° 


1.117 

I 084 

Fraction i. 

I 5340 


0 974 

0.946 

Fraction 2 . 

I 5540 

'-5456 

1.003 

0 975 

Fraction 3 .... 

I 

1-5537 

1.021 

0 993 

Fraction 4 . ... 

1 5813 

1-5710 

1.089 

1.061 

Fraction 5. 

1-5864 

1-5753 

1.025 

0.997 

Fraction 6 

I 5929 

I 5813 

1.028 

1.000 

Fraction 7. 

1-5945 

1-5854 

1-037 

1.009 

Fraction 8 . . . 

I 6050 

1 - 595 ° 

1.115 

1.084 
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Assay of Creosote Oils. —As previously stated (page 371), the 
value of creosote oils for preserving timber depends on several constit¬ 
uents, all of which should therefore be taken into account in the exami¬ 
nation. Unfortunately, the assay of creosote oils is often conducted 
according to the arbitrary conditions of a contract note drawn up 
without much reference to the chemical nature of the article to be 
assayed, or to the possibility of obtaining a fairly accurate determina¬ 
tion of the leading constituents by the mode of operation prescribed. 
The early specifications often stipulated for a certain sp. gr.; the ab¬ 
sence of a deposit when cold; the presence of a certain proportion of 
tar acids; the volatility of a certain percentage below 315=; and, occa¬ 
sionally, still more arbitrary stipulations were made. Later speci¬ 
fications include no reference to the sp. gr., allow the presence of a 
considerable proportion of naphthalene, and stipulate that a certain 
percentage of the oil shall not distil below a given temperature, in¬ 
stead of the opposite—this modification being a recognition of the 
value of the fractions of high b. p. No practical recognition has yet 
been made of the antiseptic value of the basic constituents of creosote 
oil nor of the fact that the portion of the oil distilling below 315“ 
does not contain the whole of the tar acids. 

The sp. gr. of creosote oil is not a criterion of its suitability for treat¬ 
ing timber, but is an indication of genuine character of the samples: 
that is, their derivation from coal-tar only. 

The presence of solid naphthalene in the cold creosote oil is no detri¬ 
ment, but the deposit should wholly dissolve on warming. A sample 
should become quite clear below 38°, and should not become turbid 
again till cooled to 32°. 

The liquefying-point is usually ascertained by transferring 
an average sample of the oil to a test-tube, immersing a ther¬ 
mometer, and warming it gently till it becomes liquid. The 
point of turbidity is similarly observed by allowing the tube to cool 
spontaneously. 

These simple te.sts are much more satisfactory than the assay for 
solid naphthalene, as required by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
If necessary, the approximate determination of the naphthalene may 
be effected in the manner carried out in the works-laboratory of Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood, as follows; “100 grm. of the sample 
are placed in a small beaker and cooled to a freezing mixture to 4.5“. 
The oil is kept at that temperature for about 15 minutes, after which 
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it is thrown on a cloth filter, placed in a small funnel inserted in a 
larger one containing a freezing mixture, so that a temperature of 
40“ F. may be maintained during the filtration. The filter-cloth and 
contents are then removed from the small funnel as quickly as possi¬ 
ble, and pressed strongly between coarse filter-paper in a copying 
press or vise. The pressed product is then detached from the cloth 
and weighed.” 

The following method, also employed in the works-laboratory of 
Messrs. Burt, Boulton & Haywood, is that usually adopted for ascer¬ 
taining the behaviour of creosote oil on distillation;' 100 c.c. measure 
of the oil are gradually heated in a 4-02. tubulated retort, by a small, 
naked flame surrounded by a tin-plate cylinder. A thermometer 
should be arranged in the retort in such a position that on the termi¬ 
nation of the distillation the bulb shall only just touch the residual 
liquid. The flame is arranged so that the distillation shall occupy 
about 30 minutes. The distillate should be collected in a graduated 
glass cylinder, and the proportion of water observed at an early stage 
of the operation, as later on it is again more or less completely taken 
up by the phenolic constituents of the oil. The proportion of water 
in creosote oils is very variable, ranging from i or 2 to nearly 10%. 
The distillation is arrested at 315°, 321°, or other temperature, as speci¬ 
fied in the contract note, the volume of the distillate being then 
observed. 

For the determination of the tar acids, it is usual to employ the 
distillate obtained in the last operation. This is transferred to a stop¬ 
pered flask, holding about 250 c.c., and treated with 30 c.c. of a solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide, made by dissolving 23 grm. of pure sodium 
hydroxide in water, and diluting to 100 c.c. The liquid is thoroughly 
agitated, heated for a few minutes in a water-bath, and again thoroughly 
agitated for about a minute. The whole is then poured into a sepa¬ 
rating funnel, the alkaline liquid drawn off, and the oil agitated with 
a further quantity of 15 c.c. of the solution, which is then separated 
as before. To ascertain if the extraction of the phenols is complete, 
it is necessary to agitate the undissolved portion with alkali a third 
time, and slightly acidify the liquid separately. Complete extraction 
is generally indicated by the solution ceasing to acquire a reddish tint. 
The alkaline liquids are mixed, well cooled, separated from any further 

’ For the details of this and the following test, as also for much other information on creo¬ 
sote oils and other tar products, the author is indebted to Mr. D Bendix 
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Stratum of oil, and treated with a slight excess of diluted sulphuric 
acid (1.3), of which about 30 c.c. will be required. The mixture is 
then transferred to a graduated cylinder and allowed to cool completely, 
after which the volume of tar acids is observed, the number of c.c. 
obtained being the % by volume of tar acids in the sample under 
examination. This method is substantially that prescribed by Abel 
and Tidy. In the specification of the Crown Agents for the colonies 
a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide (sp. gr. i. 125) is employed, but 
otherwise the process is the same. 

Tidy employs 20 c.c. of alkaline solution for the second and third 
extractions. The tar acids are separated and redissolved in 20 c.c. 
of sodium hydroxide solution (20%), and 10 c.c. of water. The solu¬ 
tion is then boiled and filtered through a funnel containing a plug of 
asbestos. The plug is washed with not more than 5 c.c. of boiling 
water, and the filtrate allowed to cool perfectly in a 100 c.c. measure. 
It is then rendered slightly acid with diluted sulphuric acid, of which 
about 10 c.c. will be required, allowed to stand for 2 hours till perfectly 
cold, when the % of tar acids is read off. The results are lower 
than those given by processes in which the rc-solution of the tar 
acids is omitted, owing to their imperfect recovery from the aqueous 
liquid. 

The foregoing modes of operation ignore such tar acids as occur 
in the fraction of the oil distilling about 315'’ to 320°, and do not en¬ 
sure the complete extraction of the acids existing in the less volatile 
portion of the oil. The proi)ortion of these higher phenoloic sub¬ 
stances extractable by strong solution of sodium hydroxide from Lon¬ 
don coal-tar creosote varies from 2 to 4%. A more accurate and prac¬ 
tical assay of creosote oil for the content of tar acids would be effected 
by the following process: The oil should be distilled to the point of 
pitching, and the whole of the distillate subjected to the treatment 
with solution of soda. The alkali should at first be of moderate 
strength (c. g., 10%), but the operation should be repeated with fresh 
quantities of 30% solution (sp. gr. i. 34) until the extraction is com¬ 
plete, as shown by the separation of mere traces of tar-acids on acidi¬ 
fying the alkaline liquid. To cause the alkaline liquid to separate 
completely and promptly from the stratum of indifferent oils, an addi¬ 
tion of petroleum spirit should be made, and the whole again agitated. 
The petroleum spirit acts as a solvent for the oils, and also prevents 
the naphthalene from solidifying or l>eing partly dissolved by the alka- 
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line liquid. Instead of liberating and measuring the tar acids in a 
graduated cylinder, a more accurate plan is to employ a flask with 
a narrow, graduated neck. The layer of tar acids is brought to the 
zero mark by running in mercury from a burette. The tar acids 
thus separated are not anhydrous. They can be further examined 
as described in the section treating of the assay of crude phenol. 

The foregoing modified method of estimating the tar acids in creo¬ 
sote oils by isolation and measurement is far more satisfactory than 
any process based on their conversion into the bromo derivatives, 
as the latter plan involves the knowledge or assumption of their mean 
molecular weight and of their exact reaction with bromine. 

Although not usually practised, a valuable addition to the ordinary 
method of examining creosote oils consists in a determination of the 
basic constituents. This may be effected by distilling the sample to 
the point of coking and agitating the distillate with diluted sulphuric 
acid (i to 3). The acid liquid is separated, rendered distinctly alka¬ 
line with sodium hydroxide, any oily layer separated, and the aqueous 
liquid distilled nearly to dryness. This second distillate is mixed 
with the oily layer, the whole acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The residue consists of 
the hydrochlorides of the tar bases, from which the bases themselves 
may be liberated by solution in a small quantity of water and addition 
of solid sodium hydroxide to the liquid until saturated. If desired, 
the bases may be further examined by converting them into platino- 
chlorides. 

Mr. Edwin M. Chance kindly submitted to the present writer the 
following methods, pages 377 to 380. These are the methods used in 
the laboratory of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. 

Technical Examination of Creosote Oils.— The analytical 
examination of so-called creosote oils designed for use in timber 
preservation, has for its objects the determination of the source of 
these oils and their physical character. 

In this laboratory (Philadeli)hia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company) these ends have been reached by making the following 
tests: 

r. Appearance. 

2. Specific gravity. 

3. Melting point. 
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4. Flash and fire points. 

5. Moisture. 

6. Solubilities. 

7. Volatility. 

8. Tar acids. 

9. Fractionation. 

a. Nature and appearance of fractions. 

b. Specific gravity. 

c. Refractive indices. 

d. Sulphonation test. 

The first and most important fact to be ascertained is whether or 
no the oil under examination be a true creosote; if so, to determine its 
source and, lastly, to grade it as to quality. These questions are 
readily answered by an inspection of the results of the above operations. 
The manner of the interpretation of these results lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

The actual analytical operations are extremely simple and are 
carried out as follows: 

1. Appearance.—The oil (if liquid) is shaken and poured into 
a beaker, colour, odour, fluorescence, and any solid matter are noted. 

2. Sp. Gr.—Determined by means of Westphal balance, or pyk- 
nometer at 6o“. 

3. M. P.—If solid at ordinary temperatures the m. p. is determined 
by any of the standard methods. 

4. Flash and Fire Points.—Determined in an open copper or 
porcelain dish, of about 125 c.c. capacity, heated in a sand-bath, so 
that the temperature will rise 2° per minute. A test flame, 3 mm. in 
length, is applied every i". 

5. Moisture.—The method of Marcusson has been found to be 
far superior to all others, both in point of accuracy and rapidity of 
operation. 

50 grm. of creosote arc weighed into a 250 c.c. Erlenmeycr flask. 
75 c.c. of water-saturated xylol are added. A condenser is connected 
and the contents are distilled, by means of an oil-bath, till the distillate 
comes over perfectly clear. The distillate is caught either in a 50 c.c. 
graduated eudiometer tube, a burette filled with water to the 50 c.c. 
mark or, better, in a large funnel with a graduated stem, the end of 
which is sealed. 

After distillation the receiver is set to one side, till the emulsion is 
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entirely broken, when the volume of water may be directly read off. 
Any bubbles of water adhering to the funnel in the xylol stratum 
may be readily gathered together by means of a glass rod, and incor¬ 
porated in the main body of water. The important point in this 
operation is to distill slowly. 

6. Solubilities.—The solubility in benzol, alcohol, and 88“ Be. 
gasoline is noted, about i c.c. of creosote and 15 c.c. of the solvent being 
taken. 

7. Volatility.—The method of Dean*, slightly modified, is used: 
5 c.c. of the oil is weighed in the tared bottom half of a Petri dish. 
The dish is then heated to 110“ in an air-bath, and kept at that tem¬ 
perature for 30 minutes, then removed, covered with the top half of the 
dish, allowed to cool, and weighed. This operation is repeated till the 
dish has been in the bath for a space of 5 hours. The loss is calculated 
to %, and a curve plotted, the ordinate denoting % and the abscissa 
time. 

8. Tar Acids.—The method of Alleman* is preferred. Distil 100 
c.c. till the temperature reaches 420“. Extract the distillate with 3 
portions of 40, 30, and 20 c.c., respectively, of hot sodium hydroxide, 
sp. gr. 1.15, combine the 3 portions of sodium hydroxide in a 200 c.c. 
graduate. Make acid with dilute sulphuric acid, allow to stand, 
heat to 6o“, and read the volume of separated tar acids. 

9. Fr.iitionation. 

It has been suggested by Dean * that the distillation of creosote oil 
may be best accomplished by the use of the Hempel bulb. The 
experience in this laboratory (Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company), however, has shown that with such a bulb, it is 
almost impossible to drive over oils of a high b. p. For this reason a 
distilling bulb of the following dimensions has been found most 
advantageous: 


Volume of bulb. 

500 C.C. 

Diameter of neck. 

3 

Length of neck. 

19 cm. 

Height of delivery tube above bulb. 

9 cm. 

Length of delivery tube 

40 cm. 

Bore of delivery tube 

7 mm. 


•U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. Forest Service, Circular 112, 
* U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Forest Service, Circular 98. 
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As the delivery tube, owing to its length, makes an excellent air 
condenser, the use of other condensing apparatus is unnecessary. 

The flask is counterpoised, and 250 grm. of creosote weighed into it. 
A thermometer, reading at least to 400°, is fitted by means of a cork, 
so that the bulb reaches to a point just below the opening of the 
delivery tube. The bulb is placed upon a wire gauze, and surrounded 
by an asbestos-board box. Distillation is then begun. The use of an 
Erlenmeyer Argand burner is recommended. 

The distillation rate is regulated by means of a metronome so that 
I drop falls per second. It is sometimes necessary to warm the 
delivery tube with an auxiliary flame to prevent its becoming clogged 
by solidifying liquid. The distillate is caught in weighed 150 c.c. 
round, flat-bottomed flasks, and is divided into the following fractions: 


Up to 170“ 

270°-290‘ 

i7o°-205‘’ 

29 °°- 305 ' 

205°-225° 

305 ‘’- 3 i 5 ' 

225 °- 235 ‘' 

3 i 5'>-36 o ‘ 

235 ‘’- 245 '’ 

36 o ''-400‘ 

245 °- 255 ° 

2 SS °- 2 ^ 0 ‘> 

.Above 400‘ 


These are weighed and % distilling determined, and plotted in a 
curve, the ordinate of which represents %, while the abscissa repre¬ 
sents temperature. The distilling bulb is weighed and the residue 
calculated and its character noted. 

The distillates are further examined as follows: 

a. Their colour, odour, and consistency are noted. 

h. Refractive indices determined by means of Abbd refractometer 
at 60°. 

c. Sp. gr. determined at 6 o°l 6 o° by means of 10 c.c. sp. gr. 
bottles. 

d. SulphonationTest. Thefractiondistillingbctween305°and3i5° 
or 315“ and 360° is treated with 4 to 5 volumes of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, care being taken not to allow the temperature to rise sufficiently 
to cause carbonization. Tbe flask is shaken repeatedly for 30 minutes, 
allowed to stand till cool, and then poured into a burette. After the oily 
layer has entirely separated, its volume is read off. The sulphuric 
acid is then drawn off, and the residual oil washed with water, and 
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shaken with a io% solution of sodium hydroxide. The oil should 
dissolve if the original were true creosote. 

Dean has devised a special separatory funnel which may be found 
convenient in the application of this test. It has a volume of about 
100 c.c. The neck is drawn into a tube about 7 cm. long, and has a 
volume of about 5 c.c., and is graduated in i/io c.c. 

Thanks are due to Mr. A. G. Blakeley, through whose courtesy 
much of this data has been secured. 

The following methods are taken from circular. Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Moisture.—The creosoted wood, in the form of borings, turnings, 
saw-dust, or similar material, is quickly weighed and transferred to 
the 250 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, and 75 c.c. of water-saturated xylol' 
added. The basin, which might well be of smaller diameter than 
that shown in Fig. 2, should be 2/3 full of melted paraffin or of some 
heavy lubricating oil, such as cylinder oil. The bath is heated and 
the distillation continued until the distillate comes in clear drops. 
At the end of the distillation the condenser should be rinsed with the 
stream from a wash-bottle containing xylol. After it has stood for a 
short time, the emulsion of water and xylol separates, giving 2 
clear liquid layers. The mean of the readings at the top and bottom 
of the meniscus, between xylol and water, gives the volume of water, 
and the percentage of moisture in the wood is obtained by multiplying 
the water volume by 4. There are always smaller globules of water 
adhering to the sides of the graduate in the portion filled with xylol. 
These are readily scrubbed down with a piece of rubber tube on the 
end of a piece of glass tubing, which is better for this purpose than 
the rod commonly used for a “policeman.”* 

It is important that the distillation be carried on slowly to allow all 
the water in the wood to volatilize. The finer the wood particles, the 
more rapid may be the distillation. If r.ather coarse material is used, 
the distillation should not run faster than i drop per second. 

Fractional Distillation.—The distilling vessel is a side-neck 
flask of Jena glass. The outlet tubes of the flask used were placed 

• Water saturated with xylol is readily prepared by heatinff a mixture of water and xylol 
with frequent shakings and subsequently removing the water m a separatory funnel. 

It has recently been found that xylol, only with great difficulty, can dc used for the 
above-mentioned purpose and the Reviser is at present writing, Nov , lyog, fini.shing a 

f iaper on "The Determination of Moisture by Distillation," which he is sending for pub- 
ication In this paper he advocates the use of a benime fraction boiling between 149** 
(300° F.) and 332® (4^0° F ) 

* Americanism: a rod etc., used generally to rub off precipitates- 
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rather below the middle of the neck, and, to insure a good condensa¬ 
tion and prevent the ignition of the first part of the distillate, these de¬ 
livery tubes were 40 cm. long. Retorts are not used because the 
fractions obtained from these vessels are much less sharply defined. 
In place of the usual Bunsen burner, a Rogers burner is employed, 
as the flame is under better control and the contents of the distilling 
flask less likely to bump or froth. During the distillation the flask is 
placed on a thick asbestos board through which a hole about 1.5 in. 
in diameter had been cut. This asbestos sheet prevents the radiation 
of heat from the burner to the thermometer. A mica shield is 
placed around the distilling bulb whenever protection from draught is 
necessary. 

The thermometers used arc made of Jena normal glass and filled 
with nitrogen. To guarantee their accuracy, they arc carefully 
comp.ired with a set of Anschutz standard thermometers. They are 
always so placed that their bulbs were just below the outlet tube, so 
that the temperature recorded at any moment is that of the vapours 
passing over. 

250 grm. of oil are used for each distillation. The fractions are 
caught in small flasks which have been prcviou.sly cleaned, dried, and 
weighed. The amount of each distillate is determined by a second 
weighing taken after the fraction have cooled. When a complex 
mixture such as creosote is distilled the various distillates passing over 
do not volatilise at the exact b. p. of the individual compounds which 
they contain, and the compounds cannot be separated except by re¬ 
peated distillations. If all creosote oils were similarly constituted, 
then, by means of a series of analyses, it could be readily determined at 
what temperatures the various constituents volatilise; but since oils 
vary greatly in composition, this is not possible; such temperatures as 
are determined upon for the separation of the various fractions are, in 
a measure, arbitrary. For instance, if an oil is high in naphthalene con¬ 
tents and also contains a certain amount of material distilling below 200°, 
some of the naphthalene is liable to volatilise with the lighter oil, and it 
will entirely have passed over when a temperature of 245° is reached. 
On the other hand, if the oil contains a large amount of the higher 
boiling constituents, such as anthracene, and also a considerable 
amount of naphthalene, the latter is frequently not gotten rid of be¬ 
fore a temperature of 250° is reached. The point at which naphtha¬ 
lene ceases to come off, if it is present, can be determined by allowing 
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a drop of the distillate supposed to contain it to fall on a piece of cold 
porcelain. If the drop solidifies, the presence of naphthalene is shown. 

In over 800 distillations it was found that 92% of those oils which 
contained naphthalene gave it off between 205“ and 245°, and one of 
the fractions has frequently been taken between these temperatures. 

After conducting tests on a great many oils Dean was of the 
opinion that the most information could be obtained by separating 
the distillates as follows; 

1. to 170®. 5. 270® to 320® 

2. 170*^ to 205®. 6. 320° to 420°. 

3. 205° to 245®. 7. Residue above 420®. 

4. 245° to 270®. 

Fraction No. i contains the light oil and water. In case much 
water is present some of the naphthalene will frequently volatilise 
with it. 

No. 2 should contain phenol and the cresols. 

No. 3 contains naphthalene and the 2 methylnaphthalcnes; these 
bodies crystallise out, and by filtration the amount of solid naphthalene 
can be determined. 

No. 4 contains among other compounds, dimethylnaphthalenes. 

No. 5 was usually entirely liquid on cooling, and its composition 
is complex and variable. In case little anthracene oil is present, 
some of it will be found in this distillate. 

No. 6 usually contains anthracene oil, phenanthrene, acridine, etc., 
and solidifies on cooling. 

The residue above 420° may contain practically the same as No. 6 
and also tar. 

When the distillation has reached the 225° point, an asbestos-board 
box should be placed around the distilling flask to cover the bulb, but 
leave the Hempel column exposed. Draughts upon the distilling 
apparatus must be avoided. 

Index of Refraction.—The indices of refraction of the different 
fractions between 235° and 305° are determined at 60° in a refrac- 
tometer with light compensation. The results are plotted with tem¬ 
peratures as abscissae and indices of refraction as ordinates. 

The sp. gr. of the fractions between 235® and 305® are determined by 
means of sp. gr. bottles. These bottles are filled at 60® and the 
weights referred to water at the same temperature. The results are 
plotted as a curve, in which the ordinates are sp. gr. at 60° and the 
abscissae temperatures. 
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SuIphonationTest. —The fraction distilling between 305° and32o°‘is 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid and poured into a special sepa¬ 
ratory funnel, such as is shown in Fig. 10.* The flask which contained 
the fraction is rinsed out twice with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
the rinsings added to the funnel. Enough more concentrated sulphuric 
acid is then added nearly to fill the funnel, and the 
mixture is thoroughly shaken at least 6 times in 30 
minutes. After standing until it becomes cool the volume 
is brought up into the graduations by the addition of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and after another hour the 
amount of unsulphonated oil is read and the percentage 
calculated. The residual oil is usually almost white or a 
pale blue. In some cases a reddish oil with a distinctive 
odour is obtained from a pure coal-tar creosote; this oil 
does not consist of hydrocarbons and is soluble in alkali 
hydroxide. The sulphuric acid should, therefore, be 
drawn off, the oil washed with water, and a 10% solution 
of sodium hydroxide added. If the oil is soluble in this 
reagent, the sulphonation test is regarded as negative. 

Tar Acids. —50 c.c. of the creosote under analysis are measured 
at 60° into a small distilling flask by a pipette. The oil is dis¬ 
tilled as completely as possible without breaking the distilling bulb, 
and the distillate is caught in a short-stemmed, 100 c.c. separatory 
funnel. At the end of the distillation 25 c.c. of boiling hot 15% sodium 
hydroxide is added to the distillate and the mixture thoroughly shaken. 
The alkaline extract is then drawn off into a 100 c.c. shaking cylinder 
and 25 c.c. more of hot sodium hydroxide added. After extracting 
with this second portion for 5 minutes, with frequent shaking, the solu¬ 
tions are allowed to separate and the alkaline extract added to the first 
portion in the cylinder. A third extraction is made with 13 c.c. of 
alkali. The total alkaline extract is cooled, acidified with sulphuric 
acid, thoroughly shaken, brought to 60°, and the volume of super¬ 
natant oil is read off. 

Water. —After weighing the first 2 fractions of a fractional distilla¬ 
tion they are united in a small separatory funnel and any water which 
is present is separated from the oil and its amount accurately deter- 

> The present writer found m water gas-tar creosote that more non-sulphonatable oi! was 
found in other fractions than between 305® and 320®. In fact the ongmal oil contained more 
in proportion than this fraction. 

* Figs 10 to 19. inclusive, are reproduced, with permission, from Circular 112, by Dean & 
Bateman, Forest Service. U. S. Dept of Agriculture. 
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mined. If particular accuracy is required in the estimation of the 
water it may be done by the Marctisson xylol distillation method 
(Forest Service Circular 134, “The Estim.ation of Moisture in Creo¬ 
sote Wood”). (See page 381.) 

Grades of Creosote.—The 
various methods of creosoting 
timber and the various purposes 
for which creosote timber is in¬ 
tended indicate so strongly the 
varying values of different sorts 
of oil that the following 4 grades 
arc tentatively proposed. 

tirade —On a fractional 
distillation, according to the 
laboratory method outlined 
above, the distillation curve 
shall fall within the shaded 
limits shown in Fig. ii. The 
indices of refraction at 60° of 
the fractions shall not fall more 
than I in the third place of decimals below the range in Fig. 12, and 
the sp. gr. at 60“ shall not fall more than i in third place of decimals 
below the lower limits shown in Fig. 13. On applying the sulphona- 
tion test to the fraction between 305° and 320“ there shall be no oily 

residue insoluble in alkali 
hydroxides. The water shall 
not exceed 1%. There shall be 
no admixture of undistilled tar. 

Grade B.—The percentage 
weights on distillation by the 
laboratory method shall fall 
within the shaded limits in Fig. 
2J0- 22or rsir joir siy Xhe Specifications for 

index of refraction, sp. gr., and 
sulphonation test are the same 
as for Grade A. The water shall not exceed 2%. There shall 
be no admixture of undistilled tar. 

Grade C.—The percentage weights on distillation, according to 
the laboratory method, shall fall within the limits shown in Fig. 15, 
VOL. III.—25 
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and the indices of refraction shall fall within the limits shown in Fig. i6. 
The volume of the sulphonation residue in the fraction, 305“-320°, 
shall not be greater than r/io of the weight of the fraction. The 



TEMPeHATURi 

Fig. ij. 

water shall not exceed 4%. There shall be no admixture of undis- 
tillcd tar. 

Grade D.—The distillation limits are shown in Fig. 17, and the 



Fig 14. 


indices of refraction shall fall within the limits shown in Fig. 18. 
The volume of the sulphonation residue from the fraction, 305° to 
320“, shall not exceed 1/5 of the weight of that fraction. The water 
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in the creosote shall not exceed 5%, and admixture of undistilled tar 
or other viscous material shall not exceed 15%. 

Uses of the Various Grades.—The Grade A oil is adapted for 
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Fin 15. 

o])cn-tank treatment or other operations where excessive loss from 
volatilisation is jiossilile during the process. It should be a pure 
coal-tar creosote, consisting .almost entirely of .aromatic compounds. 



220 Z30 2H> ISO 200 2/0 -200 2S0 300 310 
TEMPiRAUIRL 

Fig. 16. 

An oil of this sort is also particularly well adapted lor use in processes 
where only a minimum quantity of the creosote is employed, such 
as an empty cell process, where it is essential that nearly all of the oil 
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used shall stay in the timber and protect it, since it is the sort of oil 
which would show a minimum loss by volatilisation from treated 
timber. 



I'lo. 17. 


Grade B is a pure coal-tar creosote, but contains a much larger 
proportion of the low boiling constituents than grade A. It is well 
adapted for close cylinder operations and for timbers which will be 
protected by soil or water from excessive evaporation. 



The above specifications do not include water-gas tar creosote, 
which is only at present writing (1909) being introduced into the 
market; but the analyses on page 372 show that it is made up of 
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high boiling aromatic hydrocarbons, and when injected into wood 
should remain as well as, or perhaps better than, coal-tar creosote. 

Grade C allows a certain amount of added oil-tar creosote or prod¬ 
ucts of a similar nature. The amount of aromatic compounds in 
the oil, however, would be so high that it ought to be fairly efficient 
as a timber preservative. 

Grade D represents the poorest oils which can well be called creo¬ 
sotes and is not adapted for use with timbers where the minimum 
efficiency from impregnation is desired. Its use would be suggested 
for timbers where the cost of a high-grade creosote might be unde¬ 
sirable. 

ANALYSES OF EXTRACTED OII-S FROM TIMBER THAT HAS 
BEEN IxN USE. 
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270° 
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320° 
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420° 
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lates 
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Yrs 

lbs 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

c c. 

10 Cross-ljcs . . . 

21 .84 

9.58 

0.05 

12 .07 

13-88 

23.80 

24.69 

25.37 

1.19 

23.47 

0.6s 

6 English piles 

43.00 

9.19 

0.46 

16.92 

15-31 

21.06 

22.77 

23.04 


19-95 


6 Amencan inks 

20 20 

15-64 

0.57 

30.28 

15-82 

18.49 

13.21 

31-43 

25-93 

43.27 

0.61 

4 Paving blocks 

23.60 

15-70 

0.29 

21.34 

21.39 

18.73 

19.40 

18.64 

13.42 

40.40 

0.53 

1 Paving block, poor 
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14-41 
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41.74 

11.23 
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I Conduit pipe 

14 00 

8.74 

5 -08 

27 33 

10 46 

27 .68 

19.03 

9.93 

23.17 

14 38 


Average of 36 timbers 









6,98 

27.81 
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24.90 
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17-37 

15.18 

33.00 

21.71 

23-09 
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TABLE FOR 

COMPARISON OF SP. GR. AND BAUM^ DEGREES. 


The figures of the third column (15.5°) are according to the American Standard. 



12.5° 

15.5” ; 


12 5° 

15-5° 


12.5° 

15.5° 

B° 

146 

140 


146 

140 


146 

140 


136 + 3° 

130 + 13“! 


136+n° 

i30 + B° 


136 + 3° 

130+3“ 

10 

I 0000 

I 0000 

41 

0 8242 

0 8187 

72 

0 7018 

0.6931 

II 

0 9931 

0.9929 

42 

0 8190 

0 8139 

73 

0 6985 

0 6897 

12 

0.986s 

0 9859 

43 

00 

0 

0 8092 

74 

0 6951 

0 6863 

13 

0 9800 

0 9790 

44 

0.8III 

0 8045 

75 

0 6919 

0 6829 

14 

0 9733 

0.9722 

45 

0 8066 

0 8000 

76 

0 6887 

0 6796 

I" 

0.9688 

0 9655 

46 

0.8022 

0 7954 

77 

0.6854 

0 6763 

16 

0.9605 

0.9589 

47 

0.7978 

0.7909 

78 

0.6822 

0.6731 

17 

0 9542 

0.9523 

48 

0 7935 

0.7865 

79 

0 6790 

0 6699 

18 

0 9480 

0 9459 

49 

0.7892 

0.7821 

80 

0 6759 

0 6667 

19 

0 9419 

0 9395 

50 

0 7849 

0.7777 

81 

0.6728 

0 6635 

20 

0 9359 

0-9333 

51 

0 7807 

0-7734 

82 

0 6697 

0 6604 

21 

0.9299 

0.9271 

52 

° 7765 

0 7692 

83 

0 6667 

0 6572 

22 

0.9240 

0.9210 

53 

0 7724 

0.7650 

84 

0 6636 

0 6542 

23 

0 9179 

0.9150 

54 

0 7684 

0 760S 

85 

0 6606 

0 6511 

24 

0.9125 

0.9090 

i 55 

0 7644 

0.7567 

86 

0 6576 

0 6482 

25 

0 9068 

0.9032 

1 56 

0 7604 

0 7526 

87 

0 6547 

0 6452 

26 

0.9012 

0.8974 

57 

0.7564 

0.7486 

88 

0 6518 

0 6422 

27 

0 8957 

0.8917 

58 

0 7525 

0.7446 

89 

0 6489 

0 6492 

28 

0.8902 

0.8860 

59 

0.7486 

0.7407 

90 

0.6460 

0.6363 

29 

0 8848 

0.8805 

60 

0 7449 

0 7368 

91 

0 6432 

0 6334 

30 

0 8795 

0.8750 

61 

0 7411 

0 7329 

92 

0.6404 

0 6306 

31 

0 8742 

0 8695 

62 

0 7373 

0.7290 

93 

0,6376 

0 6278 

32 

0.8690 

0 8641 

63 

0 7336 

0-7253 

94 

0.6348 

0 6250 

33 

0.8639 

0.8588 

64 

0.7299 

0 7216 

95 

0 6320 

0 6222 

34 

0.8^89 

0.8536 

65 

0 7263 

0.7179 

96 

0.6293 

0 6195 

35 

0.8538 

0 8484 

66 

0.7227 

0 7142 

97 

0 6266 

0 6167 

36 

0.8492 

0 8433 

67 

0.7191 

0.7106 

98 

0.6239 

0 6141 
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0.8459 

0 8383 
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0 6115 
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0.7120 • 

0 7035 
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0.6087 
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0.8284 

70 

0.7087 
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0 6160 

0 6060 
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0.8295 

0 8235 

71 

0 7053 

0.6965 
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0 6134 

0.6034 














AROMATIC ACIDS. 


BY EDWARD HORTON, B, Sc. 

The true aromatic acids form a well-defined and important group of 
substances containing a benzene-nucleus. Many of them occur ready- 
formed, either tree or combined, in resins, balsams and essential oils, as 
well as in animal organisms; many arc prepared synthetically from con¬ 
stituents of coal-tar. The most important .series of aromatic acids 
bears the same relation to benzene and its homologues as the ali¬ 
phatic acids bear to methane and its homologues (paraffins), and the 2 
scries of acids present many points of resemblance. Just as acetic 
acid may be regarded as the type of a fatty or aliphatic acid, so benzoic 
acid is rc[>resentative of the aromatic or cyclic acids; whilst a parallel to 
acrylic acid may be found in cinnamic acid, to glycollic and lactic acids 
in salicylic acid, to succinic acid in phthalic acid, and so on. The 
follcrting tabular arrangement renders these analogies more evident: 


Fatty (alijihatic) aciJs 


Aromatic (cyclic) acids 


Forniic 

Acetic 

Propionic 

II coon 

('HjCOOH 
CjIU COOII 

Bcnr.oic (phenyl-formic) 
'roluH. 

Xylic 

Ci.H6 COOH 
CtIIt.COOH 
CslU.COOH 

Acrylic 

C'Hs coon 

Atropic ((v-phenyl-acrylic) 1 

1 Cinnamic (/J-phcnyl ac- i 

rylic) ] 

Cfiin.CTI; COOH 

Propiolic 

. cdi coon ' 

1 Plicnyl-propiohc 

CsHs.C-.COOH 

Glycollic 

ciij(oii) coon 

1 S.ihcylic(hytlroxybcn7ou) . 

C(;IU(OH) COOH 

Glyoxylic 

CH(OH). coon 1 

Protocatethuic (dthydi-l 
j oxybcn/oic) f 

C6H3(OH)i COOH 

Erythric 

Succinic . . 


' Gallic (tnhydrnxybcnroic) 

CcHj(OH)3 COOH 

ru /coon 
•• •• ^-'^Mcoon 

Phthalic 

JCOOH 

.CjHi.IcoOH 
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All, or nearly all, the aromatic acids in the foregoing table may be 
extracted by ether from their aqueous solutions. When heated with 
lime, they split up into carbon dioxide and benzene, hydroxybenzene, 
or homologues or analogues thereof. Thus:— 


Phthalic acid. €811604 = CO,+ C7H6O1, Benzoic acid. 

Benzoic acid.CjHeOi-COj + CeHe, Benzene. 

Toluic acid...... . .... .C8H802=COa+C7H3, Toluene. 

Cinnamic acid. C9H80a = C 0 j+C 8 n 8 , Cinnamene. 

Salicylic acid... . . .C7H604 = C 0 a + C 6 H 60 , Phenol. 

Cresotic aci<i . C8Ha03 = C 0 a + C5H80, Creso). 

Protocatechuic acid .. CjTTaOa = COapCelleOa, Catechol. 
Gallic acid.C7HoOj = COa+C6H603,Pyrogallol. 


In connection with the true aromatic acids, all of which contain i or 
more carboxyl-groups, CO.OH, the phenolsulphonic acids and certain 
allied compounds may be conveniently considered.' The chief 
aldehydes, salts, and esters of the aromatic acids are also described in 
this section, as also are related substances, sucb as saccharin and aceto¬ 
phenone. The various substances are classified under the following 
groups; 

Sulphonated Phenols and their Allies. 

Benzoic Acid and its Derivatives. 

Cinnamic Acid and its Derivatives. 

Salicylic Acid and its Allies. 

Protocatechuic Acid and its Allies. 

Gallic Acid and its Derivatives. 

Phthalic Acids. 


SULPHONATED PHENOLS AND THEIR ALLIES. 

By the action of concentrated sulphuric acid, phenol may be con¬ 
verted into compounds in which i or more of the hydrogen atoms of the 
benzene-nucleus are replaced by SO ,H groups. The sulphonic acids 
thus obtained usually form soluble barium salts, and hence may be 
separated from any sulphuric acid which has not entered into the reac¬ 
tion by treating the aqueous solution of the product with excess of 
barium carbonate and filtering. 

The phenol-sulphonic acids may also be conveniently separated 


• Except the sulphonic acids anti qiiinidinic acid (which is a member of the heterocyclic 
group), all the aculs described m this chapter are members of the true hexacarbocychc senes. 
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from the crude product by diluting this with water and saturating the 
liquid with common salt, when the sulphonic acids separate out as 
crystalline sodium salts, which may be purified by recrystallisation. 

The homologucs of phenol, the dihydroxy and trihydroxy phenols, 
and other analogous substances, also form sulphonic acids by treatment 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, the resultant compounds all being split 
up with formation of the original phenolic substances when heated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at a temperature between loo" and 200°. 
This general reaction is valuable, as the various isomerides and homo- 
logues may usually be separated with comparative facility by fractional 
crystallisation in the form of salts of their respective sul|)honic acids, 
and the phenols then regenerated by treating these sulphonates with 
hydrochloric acid. 


PHENOL SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

When ])hcnol is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid it is con¬ 
verted into a mixture of sulphonic acids, the composition of which 
varies with the conditions (Kekulii, Bcr., 1869, 2, 330, Engelhard and 
Latschinow, Zeilsch. Clicm., 1868, 4, 77; Post, Bcr., 1875, 8, 1547; 
Obermiller, Bn., 1907, 40, 3623). To obtain the ortho-acid the 
reaction is carried out at the ordinary temperature, but even under the 
mo^t favourable conditions 3 p.arts of the para- are formed with every 
2 parts of the ortho-tuid, whilst a considerable amount of the phenol 
remains unattaclccd (Obermiller). By working at 100° to 110° the 
phenol-o-sulphonic acid is almost comidetely transformed into the 
para-isomeridc. A small quantity of the meta-acid is also formed and, 
in the presence of a large excess of suli)huric acid, some phenol 2 -.4- 
disulphonic acid is produced.' 

The ortho- and para-acids are most readily sejiarated by the frac¬ 
tional crystallisation of their barium and magnesium salts. (Ober¬ 
miller.) 

The following table shows the charticters of the 3 isomeric phenol- 
monosulphonic acids and some of their salts; 


' Simitar senes of substances, the cresnt antt xylenotsutphonic acids, are obtaine.t by the 
action of .strong; sulphunc acul on cresol (Claiits an<l Kraus, Jicr , 1887, 20, 3089; iiaiitke, 
ibid, 3209) and xylenols. respectively In the sulphonation of »M-cresol, whatever 
the conditions, only one iHOMf-sulphonic acid is obtained By employing a larger propoi^ 
lion of sulphuric acid a di-sulphonic acid is formed, and by heating the cresol to 180 '^>th 
fuming sulphuric acid, a <ri-5ulphonic acid is produced When o-cresol is heated with 
sulphuric acid to 100° only o crcbol-p-sulnhonic acid is formed, but at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature o-cresol-m-sulphonic acid is also protluccd When the concentrated aqueous 
solution of the latter acid is heated, it is converted into the former acid. 
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Ortho-acid 

1 Mcta-acid 

1 Para-acid 





Free acid 

: Atordinarytempera- 

Crystallises in fine 

Syrupy liquid, or hy¬ 
drated, highly deli¬ 
quescent needles. 


ture, liquid, sp. 

needles containing 


gr r 400 Crys- 
talli‘>esat 8° to 10°, 

2ll20. 

1 



and boils at 130® 



Puta‘?smm salt 

Meltsat 240®, rcsohd- 1 

Mel ts at 200® to 210®. 

Melts at 400®. An- 


dying to a vitreous ! 

Confused efflores- 

hydrous elongated 


mass Long, flat 

cent microscopic 

hexagonal tables. 


prisms Containing 

2 H:0. Very sol¬ 
uble 

Indistinct crystalline 

needles or scales 
containing jHjO 

Moderately soluble. 

Sodium .salt 

Flat needles or rhom- 

Long pnsms contain- 


masses containing I 

bic tables contain- 

ing 2ILO 


I 1/2 H2O 



Banumsalt 

Indistinct crystalline 

! Smallaminceofmicro 

Long silky matted 


masses containing ' 

' scopic needles con- 

needles containing 


2 HjO, Very sol- 

1 taming 1/2 H-<) ' 

3II-O. 


Cupric salt 


ublc 

' Imlistinct tables con 
I taming , 

Very slightly sol- j 
tible I 

Pale blue pnsins 


Easily soluble. 
Large rhombic tables 
containing 3H2C) 


Thin bright green 
rhombic prisms 
containing 6H;0 


Long bundles of nee¬ 
dles containing 
2H.O Basic salt 
nearly insoluble 
Deep liliie plates, re¬ 
sembling ciipnc sul¬ 
phate Contains 
_ 


The phcnol-suljjhonic acids are very stal)lc sulistanccs and ore not 
decomposed by boiling with alkali hydroxides. 

By heating the free phenol-sulphonic acids or their soils with 
hydrochloric or dilute sul|ihuric odd under jjressure, they ore oil de¬ 
composed completely with more or less facility, jihenol being repro¬ 
duced: C6H,(OH)SO,,K-I-H,0 = CoH5.0H-I-KHSO,. 


PHENOL-tf-SULPHONIC ACID. 

This substance has been cm[)loyed as an antise|)tic under the 
names aicplnt, sozolic acid, and sulphocarhol, but Obermiller (loc. cit.) 
states that aseptol, which is sold as a 33' aqueous solution of phcnol-o- 
sulphonic acid, really consists of a solution of the impure ])ara-ocid 
containing about 6% of the ortho-acid. 

When the potassium salt is heated with i)otassium hydroxide at 250° 
it yields catechol. Contrary to Kekule’s statement, Obermiller finds 
that phenol-o-sulphonic add is not converted into the para-add on 
boiling its aqueous solution. It has very little corrosive action, is 
practically non-poisonous, and is said to have an antiseptic action 3 
times as powerful as that of phenol, whilst the sodium salt is still more 
energetic. 
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PHENOL-)h-SULPHONIC acid. 

A small quantity of this acid is stated by Obermiller to be formed in 
the direct sulphonation of phenol. In (juantity it is prepared by 
heatin); benzenc-Hi-disulphonic acid with aqueous potassium hydrox¬ 
ide solution at 170-180° {Ber., 1876, 9, 969). 

When heated at 250° with potassium hydroxide phenol-m-sulphonic 
acid gives resorcinol. 

PHENOL-/.-SULPHONIC-ACID. SULPHOPHENIC ACID. 

'I'his acid, known also commercially as sulphocarljolic acid, is a 
powerful antiseptic and its solutions coagulate albumen. By heating 
it at 250° with jiotassium hydroxide, ])henol-/>-sulphonic acid is con¬ 
verted not into quinol but into resorcinol. When oxidised with man¬ 
ganese dioxide and sulphuric acid it yields quinone. 

Sodium phenol-p-sulphonate, NaSOj.CfH.,.Oil, is prepared by 
double dec.onqcosition from the barium salt, and is the sodium sul- 
phocarbolatc of the 1 ’harmacopa‘ias.' It forms transparent rhombic 
crystals containing zH .O, whidi are readily .soluble in water, and have 
a cooling, saline, slightly bitter taste. The salt is permanent in the air, 
but becomes anhydrous at 100°. At a higher temperature it evolves 
phenol anil leaves a residue of sodium sulph.ate and sulphite amount¬ 
ing to 30.6% of the weight of the crystallised salt. 

Aluminium phenol-p-sulphonate, .'\l[O.SO,C„H |OHl, may be 
prepared by double decomposition. It is very solulile in water, 
alcohol, and glycerol, and the solutions can be kcjit unchanged. The 
salt has been introduced under the name of “So^al" as a material for 
antiseptic dressings. 

Zinc phenol-p-sulphonate forms transiiarent efllorescent prisms 
or plates containing yH.O ( 811 , 0 , United States Pharmacopccia, eighth 
Rev.). It akso oecurs as a white powder. It should leave 15.08^1’, 
(1469;,, United States Pharmai opieia, eighth Rev.) of zinc oxide 
on strong ignition. The prolcable impurities are stdphala, chloride':, 
compounds of the light metah, and free phenol. If prepared by the 
British Pharmacopoeia process, a notable quantity of suliih.ate is certain 
to be [cresent.’ 

’ Sodium phenol sulphonate. Uni+ecl States Pharmacopoeia, eighth Rev 

* The British Phannacopaiia of i88s directed iho «ialt to be prcp.ircd " by heating a mix* 
turc of carbolic acid and sulphuric acni, saturating the product with oxide of zinc, evapora¬ 
ting and crystallising” The solution of the product was stated to be “only rendered 
faintly turbid” by baruiin chloride The description in the B Pharmaropa-ia of i8g8 is 
even more discreditable, for whilst omitting the words “evaporating and crystallising,” it 
describes the product as giving “ only the slightest reactions with the tests for sulphates,' 
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Reactions of the Phenolsulphonic Acids and Phenolsulpho- 
nates. —The salts of all 3 phenolsulphonic acids give a deep purple 
colour with ferric chloride solution. The colour is discharged by 
acids. The same reaction is observed with salicylic acid and 
its salts. 

When a solution of phenol-/>-sulphonic acid is boiled for some 
minutes with an equal volume of strong nitric acid and the solution 
neutralised with potassium hydro.xide solution, a yellow colour due to 
the formation of potassium picrate, is produced. In this way i part 
of the acid can be detected in 50,000 parts of water. Phenol gives the 
same reaction. 

Addition of bromine to a solution of phenol-/>-sulphonic acid or i of 
its salts gives a precipitate of tribromophenol. Although phenol itself 
gives this reaction, the liberation of sulphuric acid from the sulphonic 
acid enables this to be detected in the presence of ])henol. 

Thephenol-/)-sulphonatcs may be recognised by the tests for phenol-p- 
sulphonic acid already described. The phenol-/i-sulphonates of the 
alkalies if ignited alone, or those of other metals if ignited with sodium 
carbonate, leave a residue containing sul])hate. This reaction, 
the formation of sulphate by treatment with bromine or boiling 
with nitric acid, and non-extraction by ether from acidified solutions 
are characters which distinguish the phenol-y^-sulphonates from 
salicylates. 

The presence of unconverted phenol in phenol-p-sulphonatcs may 
be detected by acidifying the solution with dilute sulphuric acid and 
agitating the liquid with ether or chloroform. The phenol left on 
spontaneous evaporation of the ether may be detected by its odour and 
by the yellow colour developed on warming with nitric acid and then 
neutralising with potassium hydroxide. A faint colour should be 
neglected, as it may be due to a trace of phenol-/i-sulphonic acid dis¬ 
solved by the ether. 

The barium, calcium, and lead salts of phenolsulphonic acid arc 
more or less soluble. Hence sulphuric acid and sulphates may be 
readily detected and estimated by addition of barium chloride to the 
original solution. Barium and calcium salts may be detected in 
phenolsulphonates by dilute sulphuric acid and ammonium oxalate, 
respectively. 

Estimation. —The estimation of phenol-/)-sulphonic acid may be 
based on the reaction with nitric acid, the sulphuric acid j)roduced 
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being precipitated and weighed as barium sulphate and thence the 
weight of sulphonic acid calculated. 

According to Hubener {Chcm. Zeil., 1908, 32, 485) the reaction of 
bromine with phenolsulphonic acid is incomplete. But by boiling 
the sulphonic acid with a saturated solution of bromine in hydro¬ 
chloric acid the sulphonic group is completely eliminated and may be 
estimated in the filtrate (the tribromophenol is removed by filtration) 
in the usual way. 

Obermillcr gives the following directions {Ber. 1909, 42, 4361). 
The phenolsulphonate (0.2 to 0.3 grm.) together with 0.6 to i .0 grm. 
or barium chloride is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water containing 10 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19). The liquid is heated to between 
60° and 65° and slowly treated with a solution containing i grm. of 
potassium bromatc and 5 grm. of the bromide per 100 c.c., until a faint 
persistent yellow colour is produced. A small quantity of an alcoholic 
solution of phenol is added to remove the e.\ccss of bromine, and then 
sufficient alcohol to dissolve the triliromophenol. The liquid is 
boiled and decanted whilst hot from the barium sulphate, which is 
repeatedly washed by decantation with alcohol, and then with 
water. It is finally filtered and weighed. 

PHENOLPOLYSULPHONIC ACIDS. 

By digesting phenol at 100“ with a considerable excess of fuming 
sulphuric acid, phenol 2 :4-disulphonic acid is produced, whilst phenol 
2:4:6-trisulphonic acid is formed when phenol is heated under pressure 
with sulphuric acid and ]ihosphorus jicntoxide. 

The polysulphonic acids give a deep red colour with ferric chloride 
solution. 

Phenol 2 :4-disulphonic acid is employed in Grandval and Lajoux’s 
method (Compt. rend., 1885, 101,62) of estimating nitrates in water. 
(Compare also Gill, Tech. Quarterly, 1894, 7, 55.) 

A sodium mercuric jihcnol, 2:4-disulphonate, said to have the con¬ 
stitution CoH,(OHg) (SOjNa),, is used under the name Hermophenyl 
as an internal antiseptic.' 

I Cosaprtne is the sodium salt of the sulphonic acid of acetanilide. It has the constitu- 
tionCjllifNH .CO CHa)(’)SOjNa)(*) and may lie reBardcdassodiuinphcnol-p-sulphonatein 
which the hydroxyl-group has been rcplated by an acelaimno-group It is an odourless, 
white, amorphous powder, of saline taste It is a strong antipyretic, and presents the 
practical advantage of being readily soluble in water Its solution should give no precipi¬ 
tate with banuin chloride. 
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lODOPHENOI^f-SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

When I molecule of iodine (in the form of a mixture of potassium 
iodate and iodide) is added gradually to i molecule of potassium 
phenol-/i-sulphonate dissolved in excess of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
iodine at first separates, but is quickly reabsorbed, and after a short 
time the liquid sets to a dense mass of long thin prisms of potassium 
2:6: diiodo-phenol-4-sulphonate, C6H,I,(0II).S03K4-2H,0. This 
salt requires about 50 parts of water for solution, and when heated 
decomposes without melting at about 270°, with evolution of violet 
vapours of iodine. It yields with potassium hydroxide an extremely 
soluble basic salt, C6H,I,(OK).SO,K. The sodium salt (normal) 
forms a white crystalline powder containing 2H,0, and is infusible 
at 200“. It is odourless, has a faintly acid taste, is soluble in 13 parts 
of cold .rater and more readily in hot, and is also soluble in alcohol. 
The magnesium, aluminium, zinc, and lead salts are readily solulile 
in water and glycerol, but the silver and mercury salts are but slightly 
soluble. The barium salt is only slightly soluble in cold water, from 
which it crystallises in white glistening needles. The zinc salt forms 
long colourless needles, and the copper salt pale green monoclinic 
prisms. 

2:6-Diiodo-phenol-4-sulplionic acid is prepared commercially 
in the free state by treating diiodobenzenc with fuming sulphuric 
acid, saturating the diluted liquid with lead carbonate, filtering, and 
decomposing the soluble lead salt by hydrogen sulphide. On concen¬ 
trating the filtered liquid, the acid is dejtosited in crystals which melt 
at 120“ and decompose at 190“ with liberation of iodine.' 

Diiodophenolsulphonic acid (-I-3II2O) contains 52.9% of iodine, is 
odourless, and is a useful substitute for iodoform. Both the free acid and 
its salts possess well-marked antiseptic i)ro])erties and are employed in 
medicine under the name of “Soziodol.” “Easily soluble soziodol” is the 
sodium salt, and is commonly given in solution, whilst the potassium 
salt forms the “difficultly soluble” modification (Pharm. J., 1888, 
[iii], 18, 538, 621,1006). The potassium and zinc salts are used in 
ointments. The mercury salt has been employed as a hypodermic 
injection in cases of syphilis. 


• In prepanng the dilodo-acid, a certain amount of mono-iodophenolsulphonic acid is 
produced This substance forms thick, colourless, rhombic crystals, and yields barium and 
calcium salts which are readily soluble in water 
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PHENYLSULPHURIC ACID. PHENYL HYDROGEN 
SULPHATE. 


C,HoSO,; 


e., 


(C(,H5)HS0,; or SO, 


/OH 


This .icid is isomeric with the phenol-monosulphonic acids, C^H^- 
(OH)SO,H. It occurs together with its honiologue cresyl-sulphuric 
acid, (C,H,)HS04, as a ])Otassium salt in the urine of the horse and 
other herbivora. 'I'hese salts also occur in considerable quantity in 
human urine after taking carbolic acid, and traces arc normally 
present. During exhibition of phenol the inorganic sulphates ordi¬ 
narily present in urine are greatly reduced in amount or even wholly 
diba])]}car, being converted into phcnyl-sulph.ates. The quantity of 
sulphur existing in normal human urine in the form of phenolic and 
other ethereal sulphates averages one-tenth of that present as metallic 
sul])hales. The ethereal sul|ihatcs are represented by the i)otassium 
Sialts of phenyl-sul|)huric acid, indoxyl-sulphuric acid, skatoxyl-sul- 
phuric arid' and similar compounds of catechol and quinol. K. Bau¬ 
mann {Ber., 1876, 9, 55) has shown that if the inorganic sulphates be 
first ])recipitated by .acidifying the urine with acetic acid and warming 
the diluted liquid with excess of barium chloride, the filtered liquid will 
coiii.dn any cresyl-sul]ihates and phenyl-sulphates which may be 
present. On strongly acidifying the filtrate with hydrochloric acid 
and boiling it for i hour the phenolic sulphates will be decomposed, 
barium sulphate being jirccipitated together with resinous matter, 
from which inquirity it may be freed by washing with hot alcohol.’ 
On subsequently distilling the acidified urine tiic distill.atc contains 
distinct traces of ]>henol, directly recognisable by the bromine test (See 
p. 29S), and if the distillate be shaken with ether and the ethereal 
solution separated and cautiously evayiorated, the residue gives a 
distinct blue colouration with ferric chloride (Vol. 3). On the con¬ 
trary, from the original urine no phenol can be extracted by agitation 


’ These compounds are fully described m Vol. 7 

^ If the filtrate be evaporated to diyncss, anti the residue fused with nitre, an additional 
quantity of sulphunc acul is formetl corrcbpondmg, in human urine, to 10-20% of the tol;il 
sulphur excreted, but rising m anomalous cases to a larger proportion The unoxtdised 
sulphur exists m the unne partly in the fonn of cystin, a substance having the composition 
CelinN28^04, but a portion is excreted in the form of thiocyanates. 
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with ether, a behaviour evidently due to the fact that the phenyl- 
sulphates are not decomposed till the urine is heated with acid.' 

Baumann (fee. cit.) has actually isolated potassium phenyl-sulphate 
from horses’ urine by the following process; The liquid is evaporated 
at a low temperature, the residue extracted with alcohol, and the filtered 
liquid concentrated to a syru]) and allowed to stand in a very cold place. 
The crystalline plates which form are filtered olT, dried, and purified 
by recrystallisation from strong spirit. The pearly-white tables ob- 
taned consist of potassium phenyl-sul|)hate. L. Brieger treats fresh 
urine with neutral acetate of lead in e.xcess, filters, and treats the 
filtrate with basic lead acetate. The lead is removed from the filtered 
liquid by hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate evaporated to a thick 
syrup and kept for some time in a vacuum. The potassium phenyl- 
sulphate forms plates which are recrystallised from hot absolute alcohol 
{Zeit, physiol. Chem., 1884 [iv], 8, 311). 

Potassium Phenyl-sulphate, (C6H,)KS04, may also be prepared 
by the action of potassium phenoxidc on ])otassium pyrosulphate: 
(CeHdOK-k K,.S, 0 , = Kj-SO,-f (Ci.Ifs) KSO4. It crystallises in 
transparent rhombic tablets which feel greasy to the touch. It is 
readily soluble in water and sparingly soluble in cold absolute alcohol, 
but dissolves somewhat more readily in boiling alcohol. The aque¬ 
ous solution exhibits a fine blue fluorescence. 

Potassium phenyl-sulphate decomposes on exposure to moist air, 
sometimes in a few minutes, into phenol and potassium hydrogen 
sulphate. A similar change occurs by boiling the aqueous solution for 
a few hours or warming it for a few minutes with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, but it is not affected by acetic acid. On the other hand, potas¬ 
sium phenyl-sulphate is stable in ])rcsence of alkalis, and is only 
gradually attacked by potassium hydroxide at 150". When the solid 
salt is heated to i5o“-i6o“ in absence of moisture it is converted into 
the isomeric potassium phenol-/)-sulphonate. 

Phenyl-sulphates are readily distinguished from phenol-sulphonates 
by the formation of phenol and a sulphate on heating the solution with 
hydrochloric acid. When solid potassium phenyl-sulphate is quickly 

1 E. Davies has described a specimen of unne passed by a person recovennK from poisoning 
by carbolic acid (/•'/tarwi. J., 1883. (m). 14, 473) It was almost black in colour, and on 
distillation with sulphuric acid gave a <listillatc containing both phenol and cresol 'fbe 
phenol was recognised by the odour, the reaction with ammonia and soilium hypochlorite, 
and the formation of an abundant precipitate of tnbromophcnol (of charactenstic crystalline 
form) and (tn) bromocresol on adding bromine. Only a trace of phenol distilled over when 
the addition of sulphunc acid was omitted, and no phenol could be extracted by ether. 
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heated to fusion, and then dissolved in water, the solution gives a 
ruby-red colour with ferric chloride. 

Free phcnyl-sulphuric acid is so unstable that its aqueous or alcoholic 
solution decomposes almost immediately. It has never been isolated. 

NAPHTHOL SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

The practical application of the various acids obtained by the 
sulphonation of a- and /?-naphthoI is chiefly confined to the production 
of colouring-matters. Hence their preparation and characters are 
described in Vol. 5. 

Asaprol or Abrastol is calcium ; 9 -naphthol-af-.sulphonate, [C.oHa- 
(0H)(S0j)],Ca-l-3H,0. It forms an odourless, crystalline, bitter 
powder, neutral in reaction, and soluble in water and alcohol, but not in 
ether. Asaprol is non-to.xic, and is recommended (in doses of 4 grm.) 
as an antithermic in typhoid fever and articular rheumatism. It is 
also used as a clarifier and antiseptic in wines (sec also p. 259). 

Qualitative Tests and Detection.—The following reactions are 
described by Vitali {Roll, chim.jarm., 1908, 47, 291). Abrastol gives 
a red colour with mercuric nitrate, a fine green fluorescence when 
treated with sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, a blue colour with 
Froehde’s reagent, and a green tint with the vanadium-sulphuric acid 
reagent, all of which reactions can be observed with 0.0001 grm. of the 
substance. A solution of abrastol (0.1%) gives a blue colour with 
ferric chloride solution, a green colour with a blue fluorescence when 
chlorine water and a little ammonia arc added, and an intense red 
colour changing to violet when the residue from the evaporation of i c.c. 
is treated with potassium nitrate solution and excess of sulphuric acid. 
Potassium nitrate solution gives a yellow colour which changes to green 
on evaporation and to blood-red on adding sulphuric acid. When 
evaporated to dryness with mercurous nitrate solution i c.c. of a 0.01% 
solution of abrastol leaves a residue having a fine violet-red colour. 
Abrastol gives a yellow colour with sulphuric acid and, in very dilute 
solution, a line blue fluorescence with alkalies. 

According to Salomone ipiorn. Farm. Chim., 1906, 55, 481) a solu¬ 
tion of abrastol, when treated with red fuming nitric acid, gives a 
ruby-red colouration not extracted by ether or chloroform. After 
some hours, or immediately on adding alkali, the colour changes to 
yellow. With a solution containing only i part of abrastol in 300,000 

VOL. 111.-26 
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of water the reaction appears after a few minutes, especially if the 
liquid is warmed at 40 to 50°. If a small crystal of sodiu m hyposulphite 
is added the red colour changes to blue, violet, dark-green, and finally 
yellow, whilst with a crystal of sodium sulphite it changes immediately 
to yellow. Addition of stannous chloride solution, followed by a few 
drops of hydrogen peroxide or ammonium persulphate solution, 
changes the ruby-red colour to a reddish-violet which is intensified by 
adding sulphuric acid. 

To detect abrastol in wines, Salomone extracts 25 to 50 c.c. of the 
sample with 15 to 30 c.c. of amyl alcohol containing a little ammonia, 
evaporates the extract, and tests the residue as above. Or the residue 
may be fused with sodium, the product dissolved in water, and the 
solution tested for alkali sulphide with sodium nitroprusside (distinc¬ 
tion from naphthol). 

To detect asaprol or abrastol in red wine, A. Sanna Pintus {Staz. sper. 
agrar. ital., 1900, 33, 274) shakes 10 c.c. of the cold sample with 2 grm. 
of animal charcoal, and adds to the filtered liquid an equal volume 
of a solution of mercuric nitrate containing nitrous acid (prepared by 
dissolving 10 grm. of mercury in 9.7 c.c. of nitric acid of 1.42 sp. gr. 
and adding 3.5 c.c. of water to the solution). In the presence of 
abrastol, an immediate yellow colouration, with a golden fiuorescence, 
is produced, the colour changing to rose on exposure to the air for a 
few minutes. In the case of white wines the preliminary treatment 
with animal charcoal is unnecessary, and the test in that case is 
capable of detecting 0.01% of the antiseptic. (See page 259.) 

Gabutti {Slaz. sper. agrar. ital., 1904, 37, 234) states that o.i grm. 
of abrastol in i litre of wine can be detected by extracting 100 c.c., pre¬ 
viously made alkaline with a few drops of ammonia, with 10 to 15 c.c. 
of amyl alcohol, filtering and evaporating the alcoholic extract, dis¬ 
solving the residue in phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1.7), heating with a few 
drops of concentrated formaldehyde solution, and filtering. In the 
presence of abrastol, the filtrate shows a green fluorescence. 

According to Carletti {Boll. chim. farm., 1909, 48, 223) when a 
solution of as little as 0.00005 grm. of abrastol in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid is treated with a few drops of a 10% aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of tartaric acid and gently warmed, an emerald-green coloura¬ 
tion is produced. This reaction has the advantage over that with 
ferric chloride of being unaffected by organic acids. 

Other methods of detection arc described by Sangld-Ferribre (Compt. 
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rend., 1893, 117, 796), Sinabaldi (Monil. Scient., 1893, 7, 842), and 
Briand {Compt. rend., 1894,, 118, 925). (See p. 259.) 

HYDROXYQUINOLINE SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

Several sulphonated compounds derived from quinoline have been 
recently recommended as internal antiseptics. The following are the 
more important of these preparations: 

Diaphtol or Quinaseptol, C(,H5N(OH)(SO,H). 

Diaphtcrine or Oxyquinaseptol, (CoH^N. OH ),. . OH. SO jH. 

Hydrargyraseptol, C<,H 5N(OH)SO ,Hg+2 NaCl. 

Loretine, Cj,H4lN(OH)SOjH. 

Diaphtol is hydroxyquinolinc-3-suIphonic acid, diaphterine is a 
compound of 2-hydroxyquinolinc (2 mols.) with phenol-o-sulphonic 
acid (i mol.), while the last of the above compounds is a 3-iodo-2-hy- 
droxy-quinoline sul])honic acid. It forms an odourless, yellow powder, 
insoluble in water and only slightly soluble in alcohol, ether, or oils. 
The sodium salt, known as “iotuble loretine,” dissolves in water with 
orange colouration. Both this compound and the free acid are pow¬ 
erful antiseptics used in surgery. 

BEHZOIC ACID AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Benzoic acid is the central member of a group of highly interesting 
bodies, a considerable number of which possess more or less practical 
interest. They all contain the radical benzoyl, C,H 60 = C6H, CO 
= Bz, either intact or substituted.' In the following compounds 
the benzoyl radical exists intact: 

Benzoic acid (phcnyl-formic acid) Cell, CO.Oil 
Benzoyl chloride (benzoic chloride) C6Hg.CO.CI 
Benzoyl hydride (bcnzaldeliydc) . C6H5.CO.H 
Benzoyl methide (acetophenone) . .C6TT5.CO.CH3 
Bcnzoyl-glycocoll (hippuric acid) Cf,H5.C0.NH.CITj.C0.0H 
Benzoyl-ecgoninc .... C6H5.CO.CPH14NO3 

Benzoyl-methylecgonine (cocaine). C6Tl5.CO.Coiri3(Cn3)N03 
Benzoyl-acelyl-aconine (aconitine) .. .C6ll5.C0.(C2H30)Ca5H39N09 

In the following allies of benzoic acid substitution occurs in the 
benzoyl radical itself: 

' A colour reaction for the detection of the benzoyl aroup in orsanic compounds has 
been described by O Denig^s (Analysl. 1899. 24 . tbS) The indications are of very doubtlul 
value. 
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Mclhylbenzoic acids (toluic acids). 

Hydroxybenzoic acids (salicylic acid, etc.) . 
Dihydroxyljcnzoic aci<ls (prolocatcchuic acid) 
Trihydroxybenzoic acids (gallic acid, etc.) 

Carboxylbenzoic acids (phlhalic acids). 

Nitrobcnzoic acids. 

Amidobenzoic acids . 

Sulphobenzoic acids. 

Sulphamidobenzoic acids... 

Suiphamidobcnzoic anhydride (Saccharin).. 


.C6H,(CH3).C0.0H 

.C6H,(0H).C0.0H 

C6 Hj(OH),.CO.OH 

C 6 H,(On),.CO.OH 

c 6 H 4 co.dH.co.OH 

.C6H4(N0,).C0.0H 

C6H,(NH,).C0.0H 

C6H4(S0,H).C0.0H 

C6H4(S0,NH,).C0.0H 


Many of these substituted benzoic acids have received important 
applications and are described in detail in the sequel. 


BENZOIC ACID. 

Benzene-carboxylic Acid. Phenyl-formic Acid. 

C,H604; or, Cells.COOH. 

Benzoic acid occurs ready-formed in gum benzoin, storax, and 
Tolu and Peruvian balsams, and in these and other resins also in the 
form of benzoic esters, it has also been found in the perfume known 
as ylung-yldti^t in vanilla, in oil of jasmine, and in certain fruits, 
notably plums and cranberries. 

Benzoic acid is formed in numerous synthetic reactions, and is 
produced by the oxidation of a great number of organic bodies, in¬ 
cluding benzoic and cinnamic aldehydes, toluene, cumene, casein, 
gelatin, etc. 

From gum benzoin the benzoic acid may be obtained by sublimation, 
or by exhaustion of the powdered substance with carbon disulphide. 
It may also be extracted from benzoin by treatment with lime in the 
manner indicated on page 452.' Benzoic acid prepared from gum- 
benzoin by sublimation is often more or less coloured, and has an aro¬ 
matic odour. 

It is prepared commercially by oxidising benzyl chloride with 
nitric acid. 

Benzoic acid crystallises from hot water in white lustrous scales 
or friable needles, but its crystalline habit is greatly modified by 
traces of impurity, so that the impure substance has been several 

1 The Bntish Pharmacopoeia (i8pS) makes no mention of benzoic aciil prcpareil from gum- 
benzoin by the lime process, though much of the purest commercial acnl is obtained in this 
manner. 
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times mistaken for an isomeric acid. When quite pure, benzoic acid 
is almost, if not quite, odourless,* but as met with in commerce it 
always has a well-marked odour, frequently smelling of benzoin, and 
sometimes of urine or almonds. 

Benzoic acid has a sp. gr. of i. 292, melts at 121°, and boils at 249°. 
It volatilises readily at a temperature much below its b. p., forming a 
beautiful feathery sublimate. The acid is somewhat volatile in a 
current of steam, and more or less with alcohol, benzene, and other 
volatile liquids. 

Benzoic acid has a sharp taste, and produces a peculiar irritation in 
the throat. The vapour has a penetrating aromatic odour, attacks 
the eyes, and provokes coughing. 

In cold water benzoic acid dissolves very sparingly, requiring 640 
parts at 0°, 408 at 15° and 281 at 25°.* In boiling water the solubility 
is I in 17 (i in 15, United States Pharmacopiria). Benzoic acid is 
dissolved very readily i)y .alcohol, ether, chloroform, amyl alcohol, 
benzene, petroleum spirit, carbon disulphide, and some fi.xed and 
volatile oils. 

Benzoic acid is enqdoyed in mc'dicine and in the manufacture of 
colouring-matters. It possesses decided antiseqUie properties, being in 
this rcs])cct,according to some observers,superior to salicylic acid, and, 
ai.eording to others, inferior. 

In the report of an investigation into the effects on digestion and 
health, of the presence of benzoic acid or sodium benzoate in food¬ 
stuffs, II. W. Wiley {U. .S'. Dept., Agric. Jinrena. Chem., Circular No. 
39, 1908) states that both these substances are highly objectionable 
cvhen taken internally, the evil effects being manife.sted by indigestion, 
nausea, headache, vomiting, loss of body-weight, etc. The im¬ 
portance of detecting any addition of Icenzoic acid to foods is therefore 
evident. 

The Referee Board appointed by the President of the United St.ates 
carried out 3 independent tests during a period of 3 months and re¬ 
ported th.at benzoic acid and benzoates in moderate doses, such as 

* 4 specimens of benzoic acid prcpareil by diflcrent methods an<l carefully pnnfieil 
were fouml by Perry lo lose odour as the punfication proceeded, becoming quite odourless 
when strictly pure The merest trace of benzyl alcohol, benzyl benzoate, or benzaldehyde 
impartetl a marked odour to the acid 

2 The solubility of benzoic acid m water is much increased by the presence of certain salts, 
such as sodium phosphate ., 

Sodium Bbnzenb-sulphinate is a compound obtained by dissolving benzoic acid m a 
concentrated solution of sodium sulphite It is very soluble m water at the ordinary 
perature and the solution has been iccommciidcd as an antiseptic dressing for wounds. 
It IS said to be more otViccnt than phenol, and to rank with mercunc salts and lodotorm. 
Without having the poisonous characters of the former or the <hsagreeable odour of the latter. 
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would be used in foods, were harmless and that there was no cumulative 
effect. 

Commercial Benzoic Acid.—The benzoic acid of commerce is 
liable to contain various impurities, some of which are due to its mode 
of preparation, whilst others are intentionally added as adulterants. 
Asbestos, boric acid, calcium carbonate and sulphate, sal-ammoniac, 
and sugar are among the more or less apocryphal additions of the latter 
class. 

Pure benzoic acid does not melt in boiling water, but some impurities 
impart this property to it, besides giving it greater solubility, and 
causing it to form smaller crystals of a different form from that usually 
assumed by the pure acid. On treating a sample of benzoic acid with 
ether, nearly all impurities and adulterants are left undissolved, e.xcept 
cinnamic acid, chlorobcnzoic acid, and essential oil. 

Inorganic impurities in benzoic acid can be detected and esti¬ 
mated by subliming the sample, pure benzoic acid being readily and 
entirely volatile. If the residue chars on further heating, sugar or 
hippuric acid may be present. The former gives a smell resembling 
burnt bread, and the latter an odour of burnt feathers, and they may be 
readily distinguished in other ways. Boric acid is insoluble in ether, 
but dissolves in hot alcohol to form a solution which when kindled 
burns with a flame green at the edges. If this indication be obtained 
it should be confirmed by repetition on the residue left on dissolving the 
sample in ether, as chlorobenzoic acid might also give rise to a green- 
edged flame, 

Hippuric acid when present may be further detected by its incom¬ 
plete solubility in ether; by its charring when heated with strong sul¬ 
phuric acid; and by the evolution of ammonia which occurs when the 
sample is ignited with soda-lime. The last test may be employed 
quantitatively in the absence of ammoniacal salts. The proportion of 
hippuric acid may be approximately estimated by agitating the sample 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and light petroleum or chloroform, when 
any hippuric (or succinic) acid remains undissolved. Samples of 
benzoic acid containing hippuric acid usually have a urinous odour, 
and redden or char when heated. 

Salicylic acid may be detected by the production of a violet coloura¬ 
tion with excess of ferric chloride. It may also be detected and esti¬ 
mated by treating the warm aqueous solution of the sample with 
bromine water which throws down the salicylic acid completely as a 
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white, voluminous precipitate, whilst benzoic acid gives no reaction. 
(Compare page 475.) 

Cinnamic acid is said to be often present in considerable proportion 
in benzoic acid pre])arcd from Ijenzoin. It is best detected by its 
reaction with manganous salts (sec page 4,17), and by the smell of 
bitter-almond oil produced on warming the sam[)le with sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromatc. The presence of cinnamic acid lowers 
the m. p. of benzoic acid). 

According to A. Jorissen (Ann. Cliim. anal., 1901, 6, 41), cinnamic 
acid can be detected in benzoic acid in the following way; i grm. of 
the sample is dissolved in 10 c.c. of boiling water, and the solution 
cooled and fdtered. The crystals on the fdter are gently pressed to 
e.vpel the mothcr-lit|uor. The latter is transferred to a test-tulje, 
treated with 4 c.c. of a 5% aqueous solution of uranium acetate, the 
tube closed with a cork, .and the liquid e.xposed to light, direct sunlight 
if possible. In the presence of cinnamic acid, of which 1% can be 
thus detected, benzaldehyde is gr.adually formed and can be recognised 
by its odour. 

Chlorinated compounds .are indicative of the presence of .syn¬ 
thetic benzoic acid and should never be present in an acid prepared 
from natural sources. They may be detected by dissolving the 
samjde in alcohol, moistening some asbestos with the solution, ignit¬ 
ing it, and placing a beaker moistened with silver nitrate over the 
flame. If chlorinated products were iiresent, a milky deposit of silver 
chloiide will be produced. P. N. Raikow {C/iem. Zeit., 1898, 22, 20) 
states that if a portion of the sample be heated on a platinum wire over 
a bunsen llame, and the evolved vapours allowed to come into contact 
with a few drops of an alcoholic solution of phloroglucinol-vanillin 
contained in an inverted ])orcelain dish held over the flame, a red 
colour will be developed in pre.scncc of organic chlorinated comjiounds. 

Tr.aces of liydroililoric and sulphuric acids are freipiently present in 
commercial benzoic acid, owing to the method of prcqiaration. 

Sugar is recognised by its insolubility in ether, ready solubility in 
cold water, and by the blackening which occurs when the sample is 
heated with strong sulphuric acid. When present in quantity it may 
be detected by the taste of the sample, and in smaller quantity by the 
taste of the residue left undissolved by ether or chloroform. 

Ammonium chloride (sal-ammoniac) is detected by shaking the 
samide with cold water, when a solution is obtained with which silver 
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nitrate gives white curdy silver chloride insoluble in nitric acid. This 
proves the presence of a chloride only; the presumption that am¬ 
monium chloride is present is confirmed if the sample evolves am¬ 
monia on treatment in the cold with alkali hydroxide. In presence of 
ammonium chloride and other ammoniacal salts, the soda-lime test 
for hippuric acid is inapplicable, unless the sam])le be first sh.aken with 
cold, moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, in which ammonium 
chloride dissolves, whilst hippuric acid is nearly insoluble. 

Essential oil, which is very commonly present in benzoic acid 
made from gum benzoin, causes the samples to turn brown when 
warmed with strong sulphuric acid. Rcsinims and oily mailers will 
remain undissolved, together with any mineral matters, on treating 
the sample with sufficient warm dilute sodium hydroxide solution to 
neutralise the acid. 

The odour of benzoic acid to some e.xtcnt indicates its origin; 
but the acid from benzoin is sometimes imitated by mixing the prod¬ 
ucts from other sources with benzoin, and subliming the mixture; or 
by adding vanillin to artificial l)enzoic acid. According to Hager, 
(Pharm. Central, 1886,26,392), this factitious product may be detected 
by a mixture of solutions of ferric chloride and ])otassium ferricyanide. 
With the natural acid from benzoin, the colour of this reagent is 
changed from yellow to blue in from i to 3 seconds; whilst with the 
product obtained by subliming the artificial acid over resin, from 20 
seconds to 2 minutes are required. The pure ac id does not change the 
colour. 

The reduction of potassium permanganate has been proposed as a 
test for the origin of benzoic acid, but its indications have been proved 
to be fallacious. Ammonio-nitrate of silver has also been recom¬ 
mended, the test being used at a boiling heat. 

0 . Jacobsen {Arch. Pharm., 1884, [iii], 22, 366) recognises the acid 
from gum benzoin by the presence of catechol, which he detects by con¬ 
verting the acid into a sodium salt, drying, and shaking with ether. 
The ether being se])arated and evaporated, the residue is <lissolvcd and 
the catechol recognised by its reducing action on cold ammonio-nitrate 
of silver and by other re.actions. 

Jacobsen has further investigated the nature of the substances ac¬ 
companying benzoic acid prepared from gum benzoin. On treating 
such acid with a solution of sodium carbonate, an oil remains undis¬ 
solved, smelling of vanillin and of phenol. This may be separated by 
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distillation into 3 fractions. The first, boiling between 200° and 210°, 
consists of methyl benzoate and guaiacol, which can be separated 
by cold dilute sodium hydroxide solution. The second and smaller 
fraction (boiling between 235° and 245°) when shaken with water 
yields catechol, whilst acetyl-guaiacol remains undissolved. The 
third and largest fraction (boiling between 280° and 330“) contains 
benzyl benzoate, benzophenone, and benzoyl-guaiacol, with traces of 
vanillin and other substances. On saponification with alcoholic potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, and agitation with water and ether, lienzyl alcohol 
and benzophenone pass into the ethereal layer, whilst the alkaline 
solution contains benzoic acid and guaiacol. The 2 latter substances 
may be separated by adding sodium hydrogen carbonate till the 
liquid is alkaline to litmus, and then agitating with ether, which will 
dissolve the guaiacol only. 

Pure benzoic acid, when heated in a test-tube, sublimes completely 
w ithout changing colour. It dissolves to a colourless solution in pure 
sulphuric acid, and if ignited with calcium carbonate, leaves a residue, 
the solution of which, in nitric acid, gives no oiuilesccnce with silver 
nitrate solution. Consecpiently, a sample which satisfies these 3 
tests can contain no likely impurity c.xcept salicylic and sulidiuric 
acids, which can be detected as above. 

Qualitative Tests and Detection.—Strong solutions of soluble 
benzoates are ])reci])itated on addition of hydrochloric acid, ow ing 
to the slight solubility of benzoic acid in water. (Succinates give no 
preiipitate with hydrochloric acid; but hiitpurates, cinnamates, and 
salicylates react like benzoates. Sulphuric acid shouid not be sub¬ 
stituted for hydrochloric acid.) 

Sodium amalgam, metallic magnesium, or aluminium gradually 
reduce a slightly acidified solution of a benzoate, with production of 
the characteristic odour of benztildehytle. 

Neutral ferric chloride precipitates neutral benzoates almost com¬ 
pletely as a light red, bulky, basic ferric benzotite, insoluble in acetic 
acid. Succinates give with ferric chloride a reddish-brown, cinn.v 
mates a yellow’, and hipimratcs a cretim-coloured precipitate, meco- 
nates a deep red colouration, and salicylates a violet colouration. Ben¬ 
zoic acid is also distinguished from succinic and many other acids by 
not being precipitated by ammoniacal barium chloride in |)rcscncc of 
alcohol. Magnesium benzoate is soluble in alcohol, but the succinate 
is insoluble. 
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For the detection of benzoic acid in foods, E. Mohler. (Bull.Soc. 
Cliim., 1890, [iii], 3, 414) employs the reaction of hydrogen sulphide 
on an ammoniacal solution of symmetrical dinitro-benzoic acid 
(1:3: 5), whereby reduction takes place successively to amido- 
nitrobenzoic and diamidobenzoic acid. In the case of beer, for c.xample, 
100 c.c. are rendered alkaline by sodium hydroxide and evaporated 
to a ])astc, which is acidified with hydrochloric acid, mixed with sand, 
and extracted with ether (20 c.c.). The ether is evaporated, and the 
residue moistened with sulphuric acid (2 c.c.), heated to 240“ till 
acid vapours are evolved and charring takes place, when a few deci¬ 
grammes of sodium nitrate are gradually added till the liquid iiecomes 
colourless. The clear liquid formed is poured into excess of aqueous 
ammonia and a drop of ammonium sulphide added. The least trace 
of benzoic acid is at once indicated by the production of a yellow coloura¬ 
tion changing to reddish-brown. 

L. Robin modifies Mohler’s method as follows: 50 c.c. of the 
liquid (beer, wine, or cider) are mixed with a little ferric chloride 
solution and a little hydrochloric acid, and shaken with 40-50 c.c. of 
ether. The ethereal extract is washed twice with water and half of 
it is shaken with a solution of 0,3 grm. of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
in a mixture of 20 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of alcohol. The aqueous- 
alcoholic solution is separated, evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
heated with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 10 drops of fuming nitric acid 
until sulphuric acid fumes are evolved. The acid liquid is then poured 
into 50 c.c. of cold water, the solution made ammoniacal and treated 
with a solution of ammonium hydrosulphide, drop by drop, shaking 
after each addition. In the presence of benzoic acid, an orange-red 
colouration commences to appear and develops rapidly. The addition 
of alkaline hydrosulphide should be arrested when the colour is first 
observed. It is claimed that 0.001 grm. can be detected in this way 
(Ann. CItim. anal., 1909, 14, 53). 

For the detection of benzoic acid In butter G. Halphen (J. Pharni. 
Chitn., 1908, [vi], 28, 201) has dcscrilied a variation of Mohler’s 
method in which the reduction is effected by sodium sul[)hite. 

Halphen’s method has been modified by Robin (loc. cit.) in order 
to avoid emulsification when the butter is extracted. 23 grm. of 
the butter arc melted and poured into a solution of 0.5 grm. of sodium 
hydrogen carbon,ate in a mixture of 50 c.c. of water and 15 c.c. of 
alcohol. The mixture is stirred by giving the beaker a circular move- 
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ment and allowed to stand for 10 minutes. The aqueous-alcoholic 
liquid (which should be alkaline to litmus) is then separated, treated 
with 7 to 8 drops of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, heated just to 
boiling, treated with a little tripoli, and [loured on to a moistened 
folded fdter, large enough to contain it entirely. The filtrate (fdtra- 
tion must be repeated if necessary until the liquid is clear) is extracted 
with ether and the extract tested as already described. 

J. de Brevans (/. I’Jiartn. Chim., 1909, [vi], 14, 438), for the detec¬ 
tion of benzoic acid or benzoates in foodstuffs, relies on the produc¬ 
tion of aniline blue when the acid is heated with aniline containing 
rosaniline hydrochloride. This author uses a mixture of equal parts 
of ether and light petroleum for the extraction. According to Ilalphen, 
the method is unsuitable for use in testing butter. 

K. Fischer and O. Gruenert {Zeibrh. Nahr. Genttssm., 1909, 17, 
721) advocate the following method for the extraction of benzoic acid 
from llesh products: 50 grm. of the finely divided material are mixed 
with 100 c.c. of 50% alcohol, the mixture acidified with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and stirred for 30 minutes. It is then filtered through 
muslin, the solid pressed, the expressed liquid made alkaline, and all 
the alcohol expelled by evaporation on a water-bath. When the 
volume has been reduced to 50 c.c., 5 grm. of sodium chloride are 
added, the liquid acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and heated to 
boiling. After cooling, the liquid is filtered, the filtrate extracted with 
ether, the ethereal extract washed with water and evaporated at a 
low temperature. For the identification of the acid in the residue, 
these authors jirefcr to convert it into salicylic acid liy fusion with 
sodium hydroxide, the latter being recognised by the ferric chloride 
reaction. It is stated that de Brevans’ test is useless for the detection 
of benzoic acid in meats and fats. 

Mile. Anna Jonescu has recently (J, Pharm. Chim., 1909, [vi], 29, 
523) described a method of detecting benzoic acid by treating i c.c. 
of a solution (containing i grm. per litre) with i drop of officinal ferric 
chloride solution (i 28%) and i drop of a o 3% hydrogen peroxide 
solution. The liquid, at first yellow, gradually (immediately on 
warming) assumes the violet colour characteristic of salicylic acid. 
The method, which cannot be employed in the presence of phenols, 
salicylic .acid, or saccharin, is stated to be especially applicable to milk. 

Estimation. Volumetric Methods. —Benzoic acid is distinctly 
acid to methyl-orange, but this indicator cannot be employed for its 
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titration, as the end point is very indefinite. Benzoic acid is sharply 
mono-basic towards phenolphthalein and Poirrier’s blue, and may be 
accurately titrated by sodium hydroxide with the aid of either of these 
indicators. 

The benzoic acid, liberated if necessary by acidification, is dis¬ 
solved by repeated agitation with ether, chloroform, or benzene. 
After washing the ethereal solution with water, tlie benzoic acid may 
be estimated by adding alcohol and titrating with standard sodium 
hydroxide and phenolphthalein. 

Rebiere (/. Pliann. C/n'»;., 1896, [vi], 3, 113) analy.ses metallic ben¬ 
zoates by carefully heating a known quantity with hydrochloric acid. 
The chlorine in the resultant chloride is estimated by titration with 
silver nitrate. The method is not well-suited for the analysis of lith¬ 
ium benzoate, owing to the ready volatility of the chloride, and is evi¬ 
dently inafiplicable to ammonium benzoate. 

To estimate the benzoic atid, the salt is treated with an amount of 
decinormal sulphuric acid exactly sufficient to combine with the 
metallic base, the quantity of which is determined from the estimation 
of chlorine in the chloride. 'I’he liberated benzoic acid is then titrated 
with standard sodium hydroxide and phenoli)hthalcin. 

As the result of a i ritical examination of the methods of estimating 
benzoic acid in foods W. von Gcnersich (Zcilsch. A’alir. Ccniissm., 
1908, 16, 224) concludes that it is most completely extracted with 
benzene. To facilitate the penetration of the solvent, it is advantage¬ 
ous to subject fatty substances to a preliminary boiling with sodium 
hydroxide solution. One or two drops of phenolphthalein solution are 
added to an aliquot part of the benzene extract and the liquid titrated 
with jV/io potassium hydroxide solution, (i c.c. corresponds to 
0.0122 grm. of benzoic acid.) 

Gravimetric Methods. —^Benzoic acid may be separated from fixed 
substances by sublimation, and may be estimated in gum benzoin 
by that means. 

Benzoic acid may also be approximately estimated, in the absence 
of interfering substances, by converting it into a soluble neutral ben¬ 
zoate, and precipitating the cold solution with lead acetate, avoiding 
excess. The precipitate is filtered off, washed once with cold w'ater, 
then with proof-spirit containing 0.5% of acetic acid, and finally dried 
at 100° and weighed. Its weight, multiplied by 0.543 2 gives the amount 
of benzoic acid present. 
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Neutral benzoates are precipitated tolerably perfectly by cupric 
acetate or sulphate, especially in presence of alcohol, and the action 
may be employed for the estimation of benzoic acid. 

After extracting the benzoic acid from its acidified solution with 
ether, sodium hydroxide or baryta may be added to the ethereal 
layer with constant agitation until the liquid is exactly neutral 
(to phenolphthalein). The ethereal layer (which will retain any 
benzaldehyde or essential oils) is separated and the aqueous liquid 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dried at ioo“, and the benzoate 
weighed. 

F. M. Horn (Zeil. Cliem. Ind., 1888,2,329) recommends the follow¬ 
ing method of estimating benzoic acid in milk: About 10 c.i. 
diluted with an equal volume of water are warmed with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid (i%) until it coagulates. After filtering and washing the 
preci])itate with warm water, the filtrate is evaporated and the residue 
taken up in 50% alcohol. A few drops of ammonia are added to this 
solution after filtration, the excess boiled oil, and the liquid exactly 
neutralised and treated with its own volume of absolute alcohol. The 
benzoic acid is precipitated with copper sulphate and weighed on a 
tared filter as copper benzoate. 

For the estimation of benzoic acid in catsup La Wall and Bradshaw 
{Amer. J. Pharm., 1908, 80, 171) rec ommend the following method : 
20 grm. of the sample are mixed with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 
25 c .c. of a saturated solution of sodium chloride, the mixture shaken 
for s minutes and poured on to a moistened filter. The residue on the 
filter is washed with saturated salt solution until the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings amount to 100 c.c. The latter is shaken 3 times with chloroform, 
and the united extracts evaporated at ordinary temperature. The 
residue is dried to constant weight over sulphuric acid. It is usually 
white and crystalline, but if yellow and oily, it should be dissolved in 
ammonia, the solution acidified with sulphuric acid and the extraction 
with chloroform repeated. The estimation may be confirmed volumet- 
rically by dissolving the weighed residue in a little alcohol and titrat¬ 
ing with N 1 20 potassium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. After titration it is advisable to divide the neutral solu¬ 
tion into 2 parts, i of which is tested for cinnamic acid by adding 
manganous sulphate solution, and the other for salicylic acid by add¬ 
ing excess of ferric chloride solution. Saccharin and salicylic acid if 
present in the catsup are extracted with the benzoic acid and must be 
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estimated separately, and the quantities found deducted from the total 
weight of the residue. 

Another method of estimating benzoic acid in catsup is described 
by Reed {J. Amcr. Chein. Soc., 1907, 29, 1626), but this is a lengthy 
process and requires a flask of a special pattern. 

Metallic Benzoates. 

The metallic benzoates are mostly crystallisable and soluble in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. Some of them, such as the 
sodium and barium salts, are withdrawn from their solutions by animat 
charcoal, and calcium benzoate is decomposed by it, so that free 
benzoic acid can be extracted by treating the charcoal with ether. 

The general reactions and methods of analysing metallic benzoates 
have already been described above. 

Commercial benzoates are liable to contain much the same im¬ 
purities as benzoic acid (page 406), especially hippuric and chlorobenzoic 
acids, sulphates, and chlorides. The 2 former impurities may be de¬ 
tected by acidifying the solution of the benzoate with hydrochloric acid 
and agitating with ether. Benzoic and chlorobenzoic acids pass into 
the ethereal layer, whilst hippuric acid remains (undissolved) in the 
aqueous liquid. The chlorobenzoic acid or other organic chlorine 
compounds may then be detected by allowing the bulk of the ether to 
evaporate spontaneously, adding alcohol, igniting, and testing the prod¬ 
ucts of combustion for hydrochloric acid, as described above. 

Sodium benzoate, NaCjHjOj+HjO, crystallises in colourless 
needles. The salt is soluble in 1.7 parts of water at 15° if the acid 
used for its preparation were pure, but has a lower and varying solubility 
if chlorobenzoate or hippurate be present. Sodium benzoate receives 
an extensive application in America in the preservation of articles of 
food (see page 405). 

Potassium benzoate, KC,Il50j+3Hj0, forms concentrically 
grouped needles. 

Lithium benzoate forms a crystalline powder or small shining 
scales, soluble in 4 parts of cold or 25 of boiling water and in 12 parts 
of cold or 10 of boiling alcohol. It is liable to contain the same 
impurities as sodium benzoate (see above) and lithium citrate (Vol. 1). 

Calcium benzoate, Ca(C,HsOa),+3HaO, crystallises in granules 
or feathery needles, and is less soluble in hot water than in cold. 
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Manganous benzoate is soluble in water (distinction from cinna- 
mate). 

Ferric benzoate is obtained as a flesh-red precipitate by mixing 
solutions of neutral benzoates and ferric chloride. It is decomposed 
by washing with water into a soluble acid and an insoluble basic salt. 

Cupric benzoate, CufCjEjOJa-t-zHjO, crystallises from hot 
water in light blue needles or plates united in spherical masses. It is 
one of the least soluble of the benzoates. 

Lead benzoate is crystalline and difficultly soluble. 

Mercuric benzoate, Hg(CjH50j)„ forms long silky crystals soluble 
in hot water, but very sparingly soluble in cold water. It is more 
readily dissolved by water containing chlorides or iodides. According 
to Rebi^re (Pharm. Jour., 1887 i, 82), mercuric benzoate as met with 
in commerce is of very variable composition, as exemplified by the fol¬ 
lowing analyses: 
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, trares ' 

20 56 

traces ' 




The salt can be obtained of almost theoretical composition (as 
WHS sample D) by precipitating mercuric chloride with excess of 
sodium hydroxide, washing the mercuric oxide till free from chlorine, 
and boiling it with the calculated quantity of powdered benzoic acid 
in a little water, leaving the oxide in slight excess. On boiling the 
resulting powder with a large quantity of water it dissolves, and on 
cooling pure mercuric benzoate crystallises out. 

Bismuth Benzoate. —K basic salt, stated to have the composition 
BiO.CjHjO,, is official in France. It is prepared by treating benzoic 
acid with freshly prepared moist bismuth hydroxide. The salt 
is amorphous, and commercial samples show somewhat varying 
composition. 

BEKZOIC ESTERS. 

Benzoic esters are obtained by the general methods used to pre¬ 
pare this class of compounds. 

Methyl benzoate, C,Hj. CO,Me, an aromatic liquid boiling at 
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199°, is used to a limited extent in the preparation of artificial fruit 
essences and flavourings. 

Ethyl benzoate, C,Hs.CO,Et, is a very fragrant liquid, boiling 
at 213°. It is employed in the production of artificial fruit essences 
(see Vol. i), but is valueless in perfumery. 

Propyl benzoate boils at 229°, and butyl benzoate at 247°. 

Benzyl benzoate, C,H5.CO,C,H„ is a natural constituent ol 
Peru and Tolu balsams. It forms compact lustrous crystals of 
aromatic odour, melts at 20° to 21°, and boils at 323°. At its m. p. 
it has a sp. gr. of 1.227. 

The so-called “cinnamein” of Peru balsam consists of a mixture 
of benzyl benzoate and cinnamate, in which the former constituent 
largely predominates. Benzyl benzoate is the constituent to which 
the efficacy of Peru balsam in the treatment of scabies is due. The 
synthetic ester has the advantage of being of constant composition 
and free from colour and odour, whilst it does not cause the irritation, 
due to the presence of free acid, which is sometimes a consequence of 
using Peru balsam. Benzyl benzoate has been introduced into com¬ 
merce by the Berlin Aniline Company under the name of “Peruicabin." 
A 25% solution of the ester in castor oil is known as “Peruol." 

Eugenyl benzoate, C.oHnO.C^HjO,, prepared by heating 
together eugenol and benzoyl chloride, forms the “Benzeugenol" 
of medicine. It has been employed as an antiseptic in cases of tuber¬ 
culosis. It forms colourless, odourless, bitter crystals, very slightly 
soluble in water, but easily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and acetone. Benzeugenol melts at 70.5°, and gives a purple coloura¬ 
tion with strong sulphuric acid. The formation of eugenyl benzoate 
is the basis of Thoms’ method for the estimation of eugenol in 
essential oils. 

Guaiacyl benzoate, or benzoyl-guaiacol, C 6 H,,( 0 CH,). 0 .- 
C 0 (C 6 H;), also called “Benzosol,” is recommended as a usefubsub- 
stitute for guaiacol in phthisis. It has the advantage over the latter 
of being tasteless and odourless. Benzosol forms small colourless 
crystals, melting at 57°. It is almost insoluble in water, but is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

According to Dragendorff {Arch. Pharm., 1895, 233, 612) benzoyl- 
guaiacol gives a reddish-purple colour when moistened with sulphuric 
acid and acetone; a violet colour striped with green and violet-blue, 
with ferric chloride; an orange and green colour with nitric acid; a 
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green, violet, and yellow colour with potassium nitrite; a bright red 
colour with sucrose or dextrose; a violet to red colour with Frohde’s re¬ 
agent; and a violet, green, and blue colour with sulphovanadic acid. 

C H CO\ 

Benzoic Anhydride. Benzoyl Oxide. / 0 

(-.(jiij. CO/ 

This substance is prepared according to methods described by 
Gerhardt (Annalen, 1853, 87, 73), Lachowicz {Ber., 1884, 17, 1282) 
and Minunni [Gazzetla, 1890, 20, 655; 1892, 22, ii, 213). 

Benzoic anhydride crystallises in rhombic prisms melting at 42°. 
It boils at 360°, and dissolves readily in alcohol or ether. It is but 
little affected by cold water, but on boiling with water readily under¬ 
goes hydrolysis with formation of benzoic acid. By boiling with alco¬ 
hol it yields elhyl benzoate. This and similar reactions render benzoic 
anhydride a valuable re.agcnt for the production of benzoic esters, and 
it is employed for that purpose in the investigation of essential oils. 

Benzoyl Chloride. Benzoic Chloride. C6H5.COCI. 

Benzoyl chloride may be prepared by the action of phosphoric 
chloride on benzoic acid (Cahours, Annalen, 1849, 70, 40), or by the 
action of chlorine on benzaldehyde. It is a liquid of penetrating odour. 
It boils at 198°, and solidifies at a low temperature, the solid melting 
at —1°. It is isomeric with the chlorobenzaldehydes, CsH^Cl.CHO, 
and is a valuable reagent in organic synthesis. 

t ommercial benzoyl chloride is usually contaminated with chloro- 
benzoic chloride, and frequently with benzaldehyde and its chloro- 
derivatives. These impurities cause synthetic compounds prepared 
with it to contain chlorine compounds difficult to remove. 

Benzoic Aldehyde. Benzaldehyde. 

CjHsO; i.e., CaHj.CHO. 

Benzaldehyde forms the major part of the essential oils of bitter 
almond, cherry-laurel, peach kernels, and many other vegetable 
products, especially of members of the natural order Rosacetc. 

It is manufactured synthetically chiefly by the action of lead or 
copper nitrate on benzoyl chloride. (Compare Lauth and Grimaux, 
BuU.Soc. Ch'm., 1867, [i], 7, 106; Piria, Annalen, 1856, 100, 105; and 
Anschutz, Annalen, 1884, 226, 18.) 

VOL. III.—27 
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Pure benzaldehyde is a thin colourless liquid of high refractive power. 
It has a peculiar, very agreeable odour like that of bitter-almond oil, 
and a burning aromatic taste. Its sp. gr. is 1.0636 at 0° and 1.0304 
at 15°. It solidifies at —13.5° and boils at 179°. Benzaldehyde 
is soluble in about 300 parts of water, and is miscible in all propor¬ 
tions with alcohol and ether.' 

Synthetic benzaldehyde is largely used, for flavouring and perfumery 
purposes, as a cheap substitute for the natural essential oil of almonds. 
Most of the synthetic benzaldehyde of commerce contains traces of 
chlorinated compounds, which are particularly objectionable, since 
they have an irritating odour, and cause soaps perfumed with the im¬ 
pure substance to deteriorate and darken on e.vposure to light. 
Benzaldehyde can, however, be obtained quite free from such impuri¬ 
ties, and soap scented with it does not change colour on e.xposure. As a 
perfume, artificial benzaldehyde is inferior to the natural oil of 
almonds. 

Benzaldehyde is employed largely for the production of various 
synthetic products, such as malachite-green, cinnamic aldehyde, etc. 

Reactions.—On exposure to the light, benzaldehyde absorbs oxy¬ 
gen rapidly, and is converted into a crystalline mass of benzoic acid, 
CjHoO,.® (Cf. Baeyer and Villiger, Ber., 1900, 33,1569.) It is also 
oxidised by boiling with chromic acid mixture, or manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid; but is only slowly attacked by nitric acid, even 
when boiling. 

When heated with solid sodium hydroxide, benzaldehyde evolves 
hydrogen and yields a benzoate. By treatment with water and sodium 
amalgam, it is reduced to benzyl alcohol. Benzyl alcohol and a ben¬ 
zoate are also formed when benzaldehyde is treated with strong sodium 
hydroxide solution. 

Like most aldehydes, benzaldehyde forms crystalline compounds 
with alkali hydrogen sulphites. The sodium compound has the for¬ 
mula CjH^O.NaHSO,.* Benzaldehyde also responds to the other 
general reactions of aromatic aldehydes. It reduces ammoniacal 
silver solution with the production of the usual silver mirror, but 
differs from aldehydes of the aliphatic series in being permanent in 

* The solubility of benzaldehyde in water is often erroneously stated as i in lo, whicb is 
xo times the true amount. 

* The oxidation is much retarded by the presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is therefore 
often added to the artificial oil of bitter almonds. 

‘This insoluble crystalline compound is converted, in the presence of an excess of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, into a soluble compound of the formula CtHtNaSOi. 
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presence of alkalies and in not reducing Fehling’s solution. Ammo¬ 
nium hydroxide converts benzaldehyde into white crystalline hydro- 
benzamide, (C6Hs.CH)3N,, melting at 110°, which is resolved by 
acids into ammonia and benzaldehyde. This reaction also distin¬ 
guishes the aromatic aldehydes from those of the fatty series. 

Estimation. Volumetric Methods.—Ripper has devised a gen¬ 
eral method for the estimation of aldehydes and those ketones which 
combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite (Monaish., 1901, 21, 1079). 
The aldehyde or ketone is absorbed (after steam distillation if neces¬ 
sary) in excess of sodium hydrogen sulphite solution and the excess 
determined by titration with standard iodine solution. In the experi¬ 
ence of the present writer, however, the excess of sulphite found after 
the absorption of benzaldehyde, varies with the concentration of the 
solution, and consecjucnlly appreciable errors are introduced by vari¬ 
ation of the duration of the steam distillation, when this is necessary. 

Gravimetric Methods.—^For the estimation of small quantities of 
benzaldehyde Hbrissey (J. Pharm. Chim., 1906, [vi], 23, 60) converts 
the aldehyde into its phenylhydrazone. The reaction is not complete 
at the ordinary temperature in 24 hours, and longer periods give too 
high results owing to oxidation of the excess of phenylhydrazine. 
The following method, however, is stated to give good results; 50 c.c. 
of the aqueous solution of benzaldehyde are mixed with 50 c.c. of a 
reagent prepared by dissolving 0.5 c.c. of acetic acid and i c.c. of 
fre'-hly distilled phenylhydrazine in 100 c.c. of water. The mixture 
is heated on a water-bath for 20 to 30 minutes and then allowed to stand 
for 12 hours. The precipitate is collected inatared Gooch crucible, 
washed with 20 c.c. of cold water, and dried to constant weight over 
sulphuric acid in vacuo. Denis and Dunbar {J. Ind. Eng. Cbem., 
1909, I, 256) employ a similar method for the analysis of almond¬ 
flavouring extracts, but as they allow the mixture of extract and phenyl 
hydrazine to stand 24 hours without heating, their results are some¬ 
what low. 

Colourimetric Method.—Woodman and Lyford have based a 
method of estimating benzaldehyde in almond extracts on the colour 
reaction of aldehydes with magenta decolourised by sulphur dioxide. 
(J. Amer. Chem.Soc., 1908, 30, 1607.) 

This has the advantage of being considerably more rapid than the 
gravimetric method. The reagent is prepared by dissolving o. 5 grm. 
of magenta in 100 c.c. of water, adding a solution of 20 grm. of sul- 
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phur dioxide and diluting to i litre. 3 standard solutions are prepared 
by dissolving, respectively, 0,002 grm., o.004 grm., and 0.006 grm. 
of freshly distilled benzaldehyde in aldehyde-free alcohol and diluting 
to 20 c.c. 10 grm. of the sample to be analysed are diluted to 50C.C. 
with alcohol (aldehyde-free), and of this solution 2 c.c. are diluted to 
20 c.c. with the same solvent. The latter solution and the 3 standards, 
contained in Nessler tubes, are immersed for some time in water at 
15“, then each is treated rapidly with 20 c.c. of the magenta reagent 
(also at 15°) and well mixed. After standing for 10 minutes the test 
sample is matched with the nearest standard in the usual way by with¬ 
drawing part of either liquid. The depth of colour, within the given 
limits, is proportional to the amount of benzaldehyde present. To 
prepare aldehyde-free alcohol it is distilled over silver oxide, then 
treated with 25 grm. of tn-phenylene-diamine hydrochloride per litre, 
and a rapid current of air passed through the solution for 3 hours. 
The liquid is then distilled, the first 100 c.c. being rejected. Alcohol 
so treated remains pure for some weeks if kept in the dark at a low 
temperature. 

ESSENTIAL OIL OF BITTER ALMONDS. 

The essential oil of bitter almonds, Amygdalus communis var. 
amara, together with the oils of several other kernels, such as those of 
the apricot and peach, owe their characteristic odour and flavour to ben¬ 
zaldehyde.' To all intents and purposes the oils from these 3 sources 
are identical, and most of the foreign bitter-almond oil is in reality 
peach-kernel oil. 

Lewkowitsch states (Analyst, 1904, 29, 105) that the oil sold as 
“Oil of sweet almonds, French” is solely peach-kernel or apricot- 
kernel oil, whilst “Almond-oil, English” is genuine. 

The oil docs not exist in the free state in the kernels, but results 
from the decomposition of a glucoside, amygdatin, C,oH„NO,„ 
which breaks down in the presence of water under the influence of the 
natural enzyme emulsin or synaptase into a mixture of dextrose, bcnzal- 
dehyde and hydrocyanic acid. 

This reaction is also brought about by the action of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

* According to Tilden, cherry-laurel oil consists of benzaldehyde, less than 7% of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, a volatile oil (possibly benzyl alcohol), convertible into benzoic acid by oxida* 
tion, and minute quantities of an odorous resin {Pharm.J., 1875, (111), 761). 
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Pure oil of bitter almonds contains much hydrocyanic acid (vide 
infra), but the acid-free oil is a regular commercial article, sold as 
“ Oil of Almonds, S. A. P.” (sine acido prussico). 

Approximately from i to 2% of essential oil is obtained from the 
bitter-almond kernels, and this possesses a much finer and more 
delicate odour than synthetic benzaldehydc. Bitter-almond oil is a 
yellowish licjuid (which can be obtained colourless by rectification) 
of sp. gr. 1.045 to 1.070. The latter gravity is, however, somewhat 
rare, and normal oils seldom range outside the limits 1.045 
and 1.060. 

M. Boyveau states that an artificial oil of bitter almonds is occa¬ 
sionally met with having a sp. gr. of 1 .029 to i. 030. Its odour is more 
acrid than that of the natural oil, as may be observed by moistening 
strips of paper with the oil and exposing them to the air. 

Oil of bitter almonds is optically inactive, and neutral to ordinary 
indicators when fresh. On exposure to light it rapidly absorbs oxy¬ 
gen and deposits crystals of benzoic acid, at the same time becoming 
acid in reaction. 

The main constituent of essential oil of bitter almonds is benzal- 
dehyde, but a notable proportion of hydrocyanic acid (4 to 8%) is 
present, and appreciable quantities of i)henyl-hydroxyacetonitrile 
(the nitrile of mandelic acid), C0H5. CII(OH) CN.‘ This last-named 
substance, also known as benzaldehyde-cyanohydrin, is formed by a 
direct combination of benzaldchyde and hydrocyanic acid. 

Mandclo-nitrile has a sp. gr. of 1.124, and is easily decomposable. 
Hence normal almond oils containing from i. 5 to 4% of hydrocyanic 
acid have a sp. gr. usually falling between the limits of 1.052 and 
1.058. Oils containing a larger quantity of hydrocyanic acid, even 
up to 11%, have been known to reach the very abnormal sp. gr. of 
1.096.' 

When oil of bitter almonds is fractionally distilled, hydrocyanic acid 
passes over first, and then tolerably pure benzaldehyde. 

Oil of bitter almonds may be deprived of its hydrocyanic acid in 
several ways. Treatment with water, mercuric oxide, lime, and 

* Benzoin, CsHs.CHCOH) .CO.CeHj, is statetl to be present in some specimens of bitter- 
almond oil It IS a solid camphor-like substance melting at 137“, and occurs most largely 
in samples of oil of high density, m the preparation or purification of which a high tempera¬ 
ture has been employed It gives a purple colour with stnmg sulphunc acid. 

^Schimmel & Co , (Report, Apnl, 1893) added a jo% solution of hydrocyanic acid to a 
sample of bitter-almond oil which had a sp. gr. of i .054 In two days the sp gr. had risen 
to I 074. It is thus clear that bitter-almond oils of high gravity contain comparatively 
large proportions of mandelo-nitnle. 
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ferrous chloride has been recommended. Mackay treats the oil for 
48 hours with lime and solution of potassium hydroxide. 

Bitter-almond oil is stated to give a crimson colouration with strong 
sulphuric acid, becoming brownish on exposure to the air. If the 
crimson liquid be poured into water the red colour disappears, and a 
yellow precipitate is produced, which sometimes takes the form of 
globules. 

Essential oil of peach kernels is frequently sold as oil of bitter 
almonds, but the most common falsification is synthetic benzaldehyde. 

Chwolles states (Client. Zeit., 1903, 27, 33) that the phloroglucinol 
reaction of peach-kernel oil, described by Kreis (Chem. Zeit., 1902. 
26, 897,1014) is not given by almond oil. But Lew'kowitsch (loc.cii.) 
records the occurrence of genuine almond oils which do not differ 
from peach-kernel oil in this respect. According to this author, the 
only test which will differentiate almond oil from apricot-kernel and 
peach-kernel oils is Bieber’s test. In this 3 c.c. of the oil are treated 
with I c.c. of a mixture of equal weights of sulphuric and fuming 
nitric acids. Peach-kernel oil gives a peach-blossom tint, apricot- 
kernel oil gives a pink colour, whilst almond oil remains colourless. 
Admixture of 33% of apricot-kernel oil can be recognised by this 
means. The reaction is not so marked when the oils have been kept, 
and the nitro-sul|)huric reagent must be fresh. 

To distinguish the natural from the artificial product, Boyveau 
shakes i c.c. of the oil with i c.c. of concentrated bul[)huric acid. The 
natural oil becomes currant-red, deepening in a few hours to a more 
intense and darker red, the mixture remaining perfectly clear. Cherry- 
laurel immediately takes a dark red tint, without first passing through 
the delicate currant-red shade observed with bitter-almond oil. The 
mixture thickens somewhat, but remains perfectly fluid and clear. 
The oils from peach, and apricot-kernels behave somewhat similarly, but 
give an evanescent currant-red tint, changing to a very dark red. 
Artificial almond oil first takes a red tint, and then immediately be¬ 
comes brown, loses its trans])arency, and thickens, becoming a solid 
brownish mass in the course of 24 hours. By the loss of trans|>arency 
and production of the brown colour an admixture of 25',(, of the 
artificial oil in the natural oil of bitter almonds is said to be recognisable. 

Synthetic benzaldehyde, as already stated, usually contains marked 
traces of organic chlorine com|)ounds. Some commercial specimens 
are free from these impurities and command a far higher price. 
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The U. S. Pharmacopaia, 8th Rev., has adopted a method of S. S. 
Sadder. The method is as follows: 

Assay of Benzaldehyde. 

Into a tared 150 c.c. flask, 10 c.c. of purified kerosene are intro¬ 
duced, the weight noted, 12 drops of the almond oil added, and the 
weight again determined. To the solution 20 c.c. of water and 6 
drops of phenolphthalcin solution (1% in 50% alcohol) are added, 
and the liquid exactly neutralised with N/10 sodium hydroxide, the 
flask being thoroughly shaken. A 20% solution of sodium sulphite 
is gradually added from a burette, alternately with N/2 hydrochloric 
acid, from a second burette, until 10 c.c. of the sodium sulphite solution 
have been added, and sufficient N/2 hydrochloric acid to maintain 
the mixture neutral. After addition of a few drops of phenolphthalcin 
solution and frequent agitation of the flask, it is allowed to stand for 
2 hours to insure a condition of permanent neutrality, and then the 
volume of standard acid used is noted. A blank experiment is made, 
and the number of c.c. of acid required is deducted from that necessary 
in the actual estimation. Each i c.c. of difference corresponds to 
0.0526 grm. of benzaldehyde. 

Lunge (Chemische-Technhche Unlermchungs MelJio(lcti,\o\. 3, pagel 
!'o7 [1905]) recommends the following methods for detecting benzyl 
chloride and chlorobenzaldehyde. 

Benzyl Chloride.—10 grm. of the sample are distilled and the first 
10 to 12 drops of the distillate collected in alcoholic potassium hydrox¬ 
ide solution (5/,'). This solution is boiled for some time in a reflux ap¬ 
paratus and then evai)oratcd to dryness. The residue is dissolved 
in water, any oil remaining extracted with ether, and the aqueous 
solution treated with nitric acid. The ])rcci|)itatcd benzoic acid is 
filtered off, and the filtrate tested with silver nitrate. 

Chlorobenzaldehyde.—2 c.c. of the oil are shaken with a solution 
of 6 grm. of sodium carbonate in .jo c.c. of water, the liquid gently 
warmed and treated gradually with a 5',,', solution of jtotassium per¬ 
manganate until a faint pink tint is |)ermanenlly formed. The excess 
of permanganate is then destroyed by addition of alcohol drop by drop. 
The liciuid is filtered, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, well cooled 
and the preci[)itatcd benzoic acid collected. This is washed with cold 
water, dissolved in sodium carbonate solution containing potassium 
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nitrate, and the liquid evaporated to dryness. The residue after igni¬ 
tion is dissolved in dilute nitric acid and tested with silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion. The occurrence of organic chlorine compounds in oil of bitter 
almonds may be regarded as very strong evidence of adulteration with 
synthetic benzaldehyde. 

Hydrocyanic acid may be detected in bitter-almond oil by agitating 
the sample with water, and applying tests to the latter. Ferric chloride 
and ferrous chloride or sulphate should be added, and then a solution of 
sodium hydroxide. On acidifying the liquid with hydrochloric acid, 
a bluish-green colouration or prussian-blue precipitate will be formed 
if hydrocyanic acid was present. An aliquot part of the aqueous solu¬ 
tion may be employed for quantitative estimation by precipitation or 
titration with silver nitrate. 

A preferable method is to dissolve r grm. of the oil in 5 c.c. of alcohol 
and dilute with water to 50 c.c. Excess of ammonio-silver nitrate is 
then added, and the mixture well agitated for a few minutes. The 
solution is then slightly acidified with nitric acid, and the precipitated 
silver cyanide collected, washed, dried, and weighed, or ignited in the 
air and the resultant metallic silver weighed. 5 parts (nearly) of 
silver cyanide or 4 of metaliic silver correspond to one of hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Occasionally alcohol is added, but this is not always done with a • 
fraudulent intention, as it is believed to retard oxidation. 

Alcohol reduces the density of bitter-almond oil. 

According to Lunge, it is best detected by shaking the oil in a grad¬ 
uated cylinder with an equal volume of a saturated solution of calcium 
chloride. The presence of alcohol and approximately its amount will 
be indicated by a decrease in volume of the oil. 

Nitrobenzene, C6H5NO,, is sometimes used as an adulterant of 
bitter-almond oil, and has even been sold as a substitute under the 
name of “artificial essence of bitter almonds.” Nitrobenzene has a 
density of 1.186, and hence is heavier than bitter-almond oil, from 
which it also differs in not yielding benzoic arid when a current of air 
is passed through it. It is an insidious poison, and shouid be rigidly 
excluded from articles of food. 

The following method may be employed for the detection and ap¬ 
proximate estimation of nitrobenzene in bitter-almond oil. Some 
clean sand or emery is introduced into a wide-mouthed flask, and a 
known weight (about 10 grm.) of the sample to be tested, added. 
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This is followed by 40 c.c. of a saturated aqueous solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, the whole agitated briskly for a few minutes, and 
then shaken with ether free from alcohol. The benzaldehyde forms a 
compound with the sulphite, whilst any nitrobenzene dissolves in the 
ether. The upper layer is withdrawn by a pipette, more ether added, 
and the agitation repeated. The ether is again withdrawn by means 
of the pipette, the united ethereal liquids evaporated at a gentle 
heat, and the residual nitrobenzene weighed. The method is only 
roughly approximate. If the quantity of nitrobenzene be small or 
there be any doubt as to its identity, 4 or 5 drops of the sample should 
be dissolved in alcohol and heated for some time with hydrochloric 
acid and granulated zinc. The nascent hydrogen reduces the nitro¬ 
benzene to aniline, C(,H,N. The liquklis filtered through wet paper, 
rendered alkaline with a solution of sodium hydroxide,' agitated with 
ether, and the ethereal layer removed and shaken with water and a few 
drops of dilute hydrochloric acid. The ether is separated, and a 
dilute solution of bleaching powder is cautiously added to the aqueous 
liquid, when if nitrobenzene were originally present, a violet colour 
(mauve) will be developed. The process requires to be skilfully con¬ 
ducted. Reduction to aniline may be conveniently used for dis¬ 
tinguishing bitter-almond oil from nitrobenzene, but not for detecting 
the latter in presence of the former. When this is required, the sul¬ 
phite and ether process must be previously used for their separation.^ 

The following method for detecting and approximately estimating 
nitrobenzene in bitter-almond oil is due to Maisch. i c.c. of the 
sample is dissolved in 12 c.c. of absolute alcohol, and 0.75 grm. of 
fused potassium hydroxide added. The liquid is boiled till it is re¬ 
duced to about 4 c.c., and left to cool. If the sample be pure no 
crystals form, but a brown colour is slowly developed. The residual 
liquid is entirely soluble in water. In the presence of nitrobenzene, 
brown crystals of azo-o.xybenzene, C,,H,oN, 0 , are formed, which 
arc insoluble in water, and may be collected, dried by pressure, and 
weighed. 

Mapurgo {Pharm. Zeit. Russ., 1890, 29, 205) detects nitrobenzene 
by the following test: 2 drops of phenol, 3 drops of water, and a 
fragment of potassium hydroxide the size of a pea are heated to 

^When the nitrobenzene occurs in quantity, bleaching powder may be added at once to 
the filtered liquid alter nearly neutralising it with alkali 

* Most other essential oils can also be se-parated from bcnzaltlchyde by means of sodium- 
hydrogen sulphite and ether. 
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boiling in a small basin, added to a little of the oil mixed with water, 
and the mixture boiled. The formation, at the conclusion of the 
heating, of a crimson-red ring at the surface of the liquid changed 
to emerald-green by adding calcium chloride solution indicates the 
presence of nitrobenzene. 

Benzoic acid is always present, i to 3% being not unusual in the 
best commercial products. It may be estimated by dissolving 10 grm. 
of the oil in 50 c.c. of alcohol and titrating the solution with A'-sodium 
hydroxide solution, using ])henolphthalein as indicator. 

.'According to the United States Pharmacopoeia, oil of bitter 
almonds must contain 85% of benzaldchyde and not more than 4% 
nor less than 2^;, of hydrocyanic acid. 

Essence of bitter almonds is the name given to a solution of 
commercial oil of bitter almonds in different proportions of rectified 
spirit. It is employed as a flavouring agent, for which purpose it 
should be quite free from hydrocyanic acid. Almond flavour is a solu¬ 
tion of one part of the oil in 7 of rectified spirit. The proportion of 
alcohol in these preparations is best estimated by fractional 
distillation. 

Bitter-almond water is a solution of bitter-almond oil in water. 

Fromrastates {Apotk.Zeit., 1897,12,254) that artificial bitter-almond 
water consists of hydrocyanic add, benzaldehyde, mandclonitrile, 
water, and alcohol, whilst the natural product contains in addition 
small quantities of ammonia and of substances having a peculiar odour, 
possibly amido-compounds. 'I'o distinguish the artificial from the 
natural product, 10 c.c. are treated with 20 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide 
solution (free from hydrogen chloride), then warmed with 2 to 5 grm. 
of sodium hydroxide until the odotir of benzaldchyde disappears, and 
evaporated to dryness. The residue is gently ignited, dissolved in 
nitric acid and the solution tested with silver nitrate. Chlorine is 
present in the artificial, but not in the natural substance. It is not a 
preparation of the British Pharmacopieia, but is official in several 
other countries. Its strength is unc'crtain. The proportion of hy¬ 
drocyanic acid it contains may be estimated with silver nitrate 
after adding sufficient magnesium hydroxide to leave the sample 
slightly opalescent. The mixture should be left at rest for half an 
hour and then titrated with decinormal silver nitrate, using neutral 
potassium chromate as an indicator. Basic magnesium acetate is 
said to be preferable to magnesium hydroxide (Bcckurts, Pharm. 
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Central., 1887,8,131; Linde, ArcIt.Pliarm., i887,[iiiJ,2S, 690). Bitter- 
almond water should retain its characteristic odour after the removal 
of all the hydrocyanic acid by the above process or by agitation with 
excess of silver nitrate. 

To test for excess of hydrocyanic acid in bitter-almond water, 10 c.c. 
should be treated with i c.c. of decinormal silver nitrate and a few 
drops of nitric acid, and filtered. The filtrate should give no imme¬ 
diate precipitate on addition of more silver nitrate. 

Cherry-laurel water (Aqua lauro-ccrasi, British Pharmaiopiria), 
prepared by distilling fresh cherry-laurel leaves with water, and 
Cherry water, from wild cherries, are preparations very similar to 
bitter-almond water; but the last-named becomes milky immediately 
on addition of ammonia, which is an effect not produced on laurel 
water till after the lapse of some time. 

The British Pharmacopoeia requires cherry-laurel water to contain 
o loSli of HCN, when assayed by titration with standard silver ni¬ 
trate solution. 

Acetophenone. Phenyl-methylketone, CfiHj.CO.CHj. 

This substance results from the action of benzoyl chloride on zinc- 
methyl or by distilling a mixture of calcium benzoate and acetate 
tf’riedel,./., 1857, 270). It may also be readily prepared by the inter- 
aiiion of benzene and acetyl chloride in the presence of aluminium 
chloride (Fricdel and Crafts, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1886, [vi], i, 507). 
'I'hc 2 last-named methods are those usually adopted on the manu¬ 
facturing scale. 

Acetophenone crystallises in large lamina-, melting at 20° to a colour¬ 
less, mobile liquid of about the density of water, boiling at 202°. It 
has a very persistent odour, recalling that of bitter-almond and cherry- 
laurel water. It is nearly insoluble in water, soluble in 60 parts of 
glycerol and very soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, light petro¬ 
leum, and fatty oils. Dissolved in fi.xed oil of almonds, it is frequently 
administered in gelatin ca|)sules. 

Reactions. —.\retophenonc is neutral and gives no colouration or 
characteristic reaction with ferric chloride, hydrochloric arid, or sul¬ 
phuric acid. By oxidation with chromic acid mixture it is converted 
into benzoic and carbonic acids. With nitric acid it gives a yellow 
colouration. 
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Acetophenone has hypnotic properties, and has been introduced 
into medicine under the name of “hypnone” {Pharnt. J., 1886, |iii], 
16, 445. 582). 

Estimation. —^.\ccording to Marsh and Struthers [Proc., 1908, 
24, 267), acetophenone reacts with mercuric iodide, dissolved in cold 
aqueous potassium hydroxide, as shown by the equation 
PhCOMe +6HgI, +4KOH =HgI, PhCO.CHgJj + 2K,HgI,+4H,0 
the ketone compound being a yellow precipitate. In the absence 
of other ketones, therefore, acetophenone may be estimated either by 
determining volumetrically the amount of alkali absorbed in the 
presence of excess of mercuric iodide, or by weighing the precipitate 
formed. 

Gallacetophenone. CH,.CO.C6H,(OH)3. This substance, also 
known as trihydroxyacelophcnone and as “Alizarin Yellow C,” 
may be regarded as a trihydroxy derivative of acetophenone or as a 
methylketo-compound of pyrogallic acid. It is a yellow powder, 
melting at 168°, and is soluble in warm water, alcohol, ether, and gly¬ 
cerol. It is only very slightly soluble in cold water, but more so in 
solution of sodium acetate. It is used (in the form of an ointment) 
to a certain extent as a remedy for psoriasis, being a substitute for 
pyrogallol. 

Saccharin; \nH. 

1-2-sulphaminbenzoic anhydride; o-benzoicsulphinide; Benzosulphini- 
dum (United States Pharmacopoeia, viii); ClKiidHoi (British Pharma¬ 
copoeia). 

Saccharin is prepared by sulphonating toluene, converting the 
mixed sulphonic acids into the sulphochlorides, separating the o-iso- 
meride, converting this into the amide, and oxidising the latter with 
potassium permanganate. (Fahlberg and Remsen, Ber., 1879, I2, 
469; Fahlberg and List, Ber., 1887, 20, 1597; von Heydcn, D. R. P. 
85491; Bayer & Co., D. R. P. 96125.) 

The crude material is often contaminated with by-products, among 
which is 1-4-sulphaminobenzoic acid. Numerous methods for the 
purification of the saccharin have been proposed, among which are 
the following: 

A. R. Ling (Br. pat., 1893, 21417) proposes treatment of the crude 
product with a solution of sodium acetate. The saccharin passes 
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into solution as a sodium compound; the 1:4 compound remains 
undissolved. 

F. von Heyden {Br. pat., 1893, 10769), by crystallisation of the 
solution containing the mixed salts (potassium, sodium, calcium, or 
magnesium) of the 2 forms, by which the i : 4 salt remains in solu¬ 
tion, being much more soluble than the i : 2 form. 

Saccharin is a white crystalline powder, with afaintlyaromaticodour 
and intense, sweet taste; i part in 10,000 of water can be detected by 
the taste. It melts at 220°. Its solubilities are: i part dissolves in 400 
parts of cold water, 100 parts of boiling water, 25 parts of (90^,) 
alcohol, and 120 parts of ether. It is also soluble in a mixture of ether 
and light petroleum. These immiscible solvents extract it from an 
(acidified) solution in water. It is soluble in glycerol. Water con¬ 
taining alkali or alkali carbonates dissolves more than pure water. 
As already noted, the hydrogen atom of the imino-group may be re¬ 
placed by other positive radicals. Some of these derivatives arc more 
soluble than saccharin itself and have more or less of its sweetness. 

Sodium saccharin, C6H4(C0)(S0,)NNa-k2lI,0, occurs in com¬ 
merce under the name of “soluble saccharin” or “crystallose.” It 
separates from hot water in readily soluble crystals. 

Commercial Saccilvrin. 

Apart from the by-products of manufacture, saccharin is liable to 
adulteration with diluents both organic and inorganic. Samples con¬ 
taining little else than inert mineral matter, such as calcium sulphate, 
have been found. As pure saccharin sublimes entirely at a temperature 
not much above its m. p., ordinary mineral adulterants are indicated 
by notable amounts of ash. 

Sugars, glucose and starch will be left insoluble after repeatedly 
treating the solid sample with ether. A better separation from sugar 
can be obtained by repeatedly agitating the acidified aqueous solution 
of the sample with ether. If, after removing the ether, the aqueous 
layer be found, after neutralisation, to have a distinctly sweet taste, the 
presence of sugar is certain. The quantity can be ascertained by 
Fehling’s solution after inverting the sugar, and preferably after re¬ 
moving the saccharin by ether. Saccharin does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution. 

Saccharin should not blacken when treated with cold concentrated 
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sulphuric acid, and even on heating the mixture to ioo°for lo minutes 
the colouration should merely be faint brown. 

Benzoic or salicylic acid can be detected by heating a small amount 
of the sam])le with water, allowing the liquid to cool, filtering and test¬ 
ing the filtrate with ferric chloride. Benzoic acid will be shown by a 
turbidity; salicylic acid by a violet tint. 

One of the usuai by-products in commerciai saccharin is 1-4-sulphami- 
nobenzoic acid, Ci,H4(COOH)SOiNH,. For the detection of this, 
I grm. of the sample should be shaken with 70 c.c. of ether .at 15° for a 
few minutes, the ether drawn off as far as possible, the undissolved 
portion dried and its m. p. determined. This should not be above 220°. 
The amino-acid is much less soluble in ether than saccharin. The 
amino-acid melts at about 282°. 

Langbcin {Zeit. angew. Clicm., 1896, 486) estimates the amount of 
/)- 5 ulphaminobenzoic acid in a sample of commercial saccharin by 
determining its heat of combustion. Saccharin has the heat of com¬ 
bustion 4753.1 cal. whilst that of /i-sulphaminobenzoic acid is 4307.3 
cal. The method is stated to give good results. 

Reactions and Detection.—Parmeggiani (Boll. Cliim. Farm., 190S, 
47 ) 37) finds that pure sacch.arin has the following properties: It is not 
attacked by nascent hydrogen in alkaline solution, by potassium per¬ 
manganate, by hydrogen peroxide, or, when cold, by the halogens. 
Cold nitric acid has no action, but when heated with thcacidthesulpho- 
group is eliminated as sulphuric acid. The most sensitive precipitant 
for n-benzoicsulphinide is mercurous nitrate. 

When a solution of saccharin is evaporated with potassium hydroxide 
and the residue is heated to 250°, salicylic acid is formed, and may be 
detected by rendering the solution of the residue neutral or faintly acid, 
and adding ferric chloride, when the characteristic violet colouration 
will be produced. On igniting a mixture of saccharin and potassium 
hydroxide or carbonate an odour of benzene is evolved, and on dis¬ 
solving the residue in water acidified with hydrochloric acid, the 
solution gives a white precipitate of barium sulphate when barium 
chloride is added. 

Remsen and Burton state that when o-benzoic-sulphinide is boiled 
with dilute acids, it is first converted into 1-2-sulphaminobmzoic acid, 
C00H.C6H4(S0,NH,), but on continued boiling it is completely 
changed into hydrogen ammonium 1-2-sulphobenzoate, COOH.C6H4- 
(SO3NH4). By evaporating a solution of saccharin with strong 
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hydrochloric acid, o-sulphobenzoic acid and ammonium chloride are 
obtained. 

The i-4-sul])haminobcnzoic acid, often present in considerable 
proportion in commercial saccharin, is unchanged by boiling with 
dilute acids. 

The following are other reactions characteristic of saccharin; If 
o.oi grm. to 0.02 grm. is dissolved in 10 c.c. of water containing 2 drojjs 
of a 10% sodium hydro.vidc solution, treated with a solution of p- 
diazonitroanilinc, drop by drop, until the greenish-yellow colour of the 
licjuid disappears, and then shaken with 10 c.c. of ether, the ethereal 
extract, when treated with 20 to 30 drops of the lo'i,', sodium hydroxide 
solution, gives a fine green ring at the point of contact. On shaking, 
the ether turns green and the alkali yellowish-brown, whilst the ad¬ 
dition of strong ammonia to the ethereal layer del olourises the latter, 
the ammonia becoming green. With a mixture of saccharin and salicy¬ 
lic arid the reaction gives first a red somewhat brownish ring, then a 
red aqueous and green ethereal layer. On addition of ammonia the 
ether is decolourised, whilst the aqueous liquid becomes violet, the 
shade of colour depending on the proportions of salicylic acid and sac¬ 
charin present (Rieglcr, Fliarm. C'enlr. Halle, 1900, 41, 563). 

Very dilute solutions of sacibarin, when treated with dilute ferric 
chloride solution followed by hydrogen peroxide, give a violet coloura¬ 
tion (Leys, Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1056). 

If saccharin is heated for 5 minutes at 160° to 170° with a small 
qu.mtity of a mixture of 5 c.c. of phenol and 3 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 
and the product dissolved in water, the solution turns purple or rose- 
red when treated with a little sodium hydroxide solution. (Kastlc, 
U. S. Pud. Health, and Marine Hasp. Serv. Hyg. Lab. Bull., 1905, 
26,31.) 

Detection of Saccharin in Foods and Beverages. —Saccharin, 
being an antizymotic, fulfils 2 requirements in foods and beverages—■ 
a preservative and a substitute for sugar. 

A large number of methods for the detection of saccharin have been 
suggested, which differ almost solely in the procedure by which it is 
isolated. The actual Identification is nearly always effected by con¬ 
verting it into salicylic acid which is recognised by the ferric chloride 
reaction. Necessarily salicylic acid, phenols, tannin, and extractive 
matter, which react with ferric chloride, must be removed previously. 
These substances are best eliminated from beverages by the method 
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described by Villiers and his coadjutors {Rev. Chitn.Appl., 1904, 7,144) 
and modified by Bianchi and di Nola {Boll, cliim. jarm., 1908,47, 599). 
The liquid is freed from alcohol by evaporation (repeated if necessary), 
healed to boiling, acidified with 20 drops of 1% acetic acid per 100 c.c,, 
and treated with excess of lead acetate solution (10 c.c. of a 20% solu¬ 
tion per 100 c.c.). After standing for 30 minutes the excess of lead is 
precipitated by addition of a solution containing 10 grm. of sodium 
sulphate and the same weight of sodium phosphate per 100 c.c. The 
liquid is filtered, the filtrate concentrated to 70 or 80 c.c., acidified with 
6 or 8 c.c. of 25% sulphuric acid, and e.xtractcd 3 times with pure 
benzene or once with a mixture of equal volumes of ether and benzene. 
The extract is evaporated almost to dryness and the residual liquid 
treated with a small quantity of ferric chloride solution (1:1,000) to 
test for salicylic acid. The benzene is evaporated without removing 
the ferric chloride, the aqueous residue acidified with 10 c.c. of 10% 
sulphuric acid, warmed on a water-bath and a solution of potassium 
permanganate added until a permanent pink colouration is produced. 
In this way free salicylic acid and substances which simulate or mask 
the colouration with ferric chloride are destroyed. When cold the 
liquid is extracted 3 times with pure benzene, the extract evaporated, 
and the residue dissolved in 2 c.c. of water. If i drop of this solution 
has a sweet taste the remainder is transferred to a test-tube, treated 
with 2 c.c. of sodium hydroxide solution, evaporated to dryness, and the 
tube immersed in a fusible-metal bath at 270“ for 3 minutes. The 
fused residue is dissolved in 10% sulphuric acid, the solution ex¬ 
tracted with benzene, and the benzene extract filtered and shaken with 
S c.c. of neutral ferric chloride solution (1:1,000). The formation, in 
the aqueous liquid, of the violet colouration characteristic of salicylic 
acid, indicates the presence of saccharin in the sample. 

Similar methods have been proposed by Boucher and de Bounge 
{Bidl. Soc. Chiin., 1903, [iii], 29, 411), Chace (/. Amcr. diem. Soc., 
1904, 26,1627), who states that 0.005 grm.of saccharin per litre can be 
detected by this method, and Jorgensen {Ann. Falsi/., 1909, 2, 58). 

Bonamartini {Rev. intern. Falsi/., 1906, 19, 39) has suggested the 
use of bromine water for the oxidation of tannin and precipitation 
of salicylic acid, but Boucher and de Bounge state that the perman¬ 
ganate is to be preferred. 

Allen concentrates the sample, defecates with lead acetate, acidifies 
with phosphoric acid, and extracts with ether. The residue from the 
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evaporation of the ethereal solution is fused with sodium hydroxide 
and the product tested for sulphate. If this is found, saccharin was 
present, von Mahler (Chem. Zeil., 1905, 29, 32) fuses the residue 
with sodium instead of sodium hydroxide and tests the solution of the 
fused mass for alkali sulphide by means of sodium nitroprusside. 

Other solvents have been suggested for the extraction. A mixture 
of ether and light petroleum is recommended by Delle {Rev. intern. 
Falsif., 1900, 13, 121), Wirthlc {Chem. Zeit., 1900, 24, 1035), and 
Spica {Gazzclia, 1901, 31, ii, 41), toluene by Tagliavini {Boll. chim. 
/arm., 1907, 46, 645) who detects the saccharin in the extract by the 
formation of a white ijrecipitate with mercurous nitrate solution, and 
amyl acetate by Parmcggiani {Boll. chim./arm., 1908, 47, 37). 

Formenti states {Boll. chim. farm., 1902, 41, 453) that by the follow¬ 
ing method, 0.001 grm. of saccharin can be detected in 100 c.c. of milk: 
100 c.c. of the sample are treated with i c.c. of acetic acid (sp. gr. 1.038) 
and the mixture heated on a water-bath for 30 minutes. The precipi¬ 
tated casein is fdtered off and washed, the filtrate and washings acidi¬ 
fied with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid (siigr. 1.134) and extracted with 50 c.c. 
of a mixture of eciual volumes of ether and light petroleum, a small 
quantity of alcohol being added towards the end of the extraction. 
The ether-petroleum extract is evaporated and the residue tested by 
any of the reactions described above. Salicylic acid, if present, will be 
extracted with the saccharin. 

Sjiica {Gazzetla, 1901, 31, ii, 41) detects saccharin either by convert¬ 
ing the imino nitrogen into nitric acid and identifying this by diphenyl- 
amine hydrochloride or by hydrolysis and application of the diazo¬ 
reaction. 

A method of isolating saccharin from fatty oils is described by 
Bianchi and di Nola {Boll. chim. jarm., 1908, 47, 183). For its isola¬ 
tion from solid foods, the latter may be extracted with dilute acid, or 
by gently warming with water, the aqueous or acid extract being 
treated as already described. 

Estimation.—^'I'hc proportion of saccharin present in a sample may 
often be found by extracting the aqueous solution several times with 
ether, evaporating the ether, and weighing the residue. Appro.ximation 
may be often obtained by titrating the aqueous solution with decinor- 
mal sodium hydroxide, using litmus or phenolphthalein. 1 c.c. of 
decinormal alkali neutralises 0.0183 grm. of saccharin. 

The following process was devised by Hefelmann {Pharm. Central. 

Vnr. Ill — 
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Ualle, 189s, 36, 228); 10 grm. of the sample are heated with 100 c.c. 
of 73',,', sulphuric acid for 5 liours, the ve.ssel lieing immersed in boiling 
water and frequently shaken. The mixture is then cautiously diluted 
with too c.c. of water, cooled, a crystal of pure 1-4-sulphaniidobenzoic 
acid added, and the solution allowed to stand for at least 12 hours. 
When only small amounts of the 1-4 compound are present, it may be 
necessary to allow the solution to stand for several days. The 1-4 
acid separates almost entirely. It is collected in a Gooch crucible 
provided with a double strainer and an asbestos liltcr, washed with 
water until the acid reaction is removed, dried at too“ to constant 
weight and weighed. The loss due to the slight solubility of the ])re- 
cipitate in cold water is not serious. The material should melt at 
from 270° to 280°. 

The filtrate and washings arc made up to 500 c.c. with water, 50 c.c. 
of this mixed with excess of magnesium oxide, and distilled. Am¬ 
monium hydroxide is formed, which is absorbed by dilute standard 
acid as in the Kjeldahl method. From the amount of ammonium 
nitrogen thus indicated the saccharin in the original material can be 
calculated: i part of nitrogen is equivalent to 13.07 parts of saccharin. 

The principle of the above process is due to Remsen and Burton 
(Amer.Chcm. J., 1889, II, 403) who used dilute hydrochloric acid in¬ 
stead of the relatively strong sulphuric ac id employed by Hefclmann. 
Reid [Anier. Chem. J,, 1899, 21, 461) found that the hydrolysis is best 
effected by dilute hydrochloric acid, and that the ammonia can then 
be distilled off, after making the liquid alkaline, as in the ordinary 
Kjeldahl process. Reid’s method is as follows; 0.5 to i grm. of 
the sample is weighed into a 100 c.c. flask and 50 c.c. of approximately 
normal hydroihloric acid added. 7 'he flask is fitted with an air- 
condenser (45 cm. long by 8 mm. diameter) and heated on a sand- 
bath for 2.5 hours, so that the liquid is kept gently boiling. The 
condenser is then removed and the liquid concentrated to about 10 c.c. 
and washed into a distillation-flask. 20 c.c. of a 50% solution of 
sodium hydroxide are added and the ammonia distilled into a known 
volume of standard acid, the excess being titrated with standard potas¬ 
sium hydroxide using cochineal as indicator. The ammonia is formed 
from the a-benzoi(sulphinide (and any ammonium salts present as 
impurities), the />-sulphaminobenzoic acid not being attacked in the 
l)roress. Since o-benzoicsul|)hinide is not attacked by alkali hydroxide 
solutions, the amount of ammonium salts present, if any, can be esti- 
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mated Ijy distilling a separate portion of the sample with sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution. 

Proctor has employed Reid’s process and gives results showing that 
it is quite reliable even in the presence of considerable amounts of the 
para-compound or of such possible impurities as toluene-o-sulphon- 
amide {Trans., 1905, 87, 242). 

Proctor finds that iodine is liberated from a solution of potassium 
iodide and iodate by saccharin and, more slowly, by /<-sulphamino- 
benzoic arid, the reaction being (juantitative. The powder (o 5- 
1.0 grm.) is weighed into a 150 to 200 c.c. Hash with a wcll-litting stop¬ 
per, and 50 to 75 c.c. of water added. A crystal or two of potassium 
iodide are droiijjed into the mixture, 10 c.c. of a 5',jiotassium iodate 
solution added and the mixture shaken gently. Pure o-benzoii- 
suliihinide dissolves almost immediately, liberating an ecjuivalcnt 
weight of iodine which is titrated against standard sodium thiosul¬ 
phate solution. The presence of any large proportion of />-sulphaniino- 
benzoic acid causes the powder to dissolve much more slowly and 
frequent shaking during 15 to 20 minutes may be required to effeit the 
complete solution necessary before titration. If the proportion of the 
para-compound present is small, the number of c.c. of A'/10 thio¬ 
sulphate solution used, multi|)lied by o 0183 gives very approxi¬ 
mately the total weight of o-benzoicsulphinide and ^i-sulphamino- 
benzoic acid present. 

.\ rapid, though only approximate, method of estimating the pro¬ 
portions of real saccharin and the para-compound in a sample, is 
based on the titration of 3 to 5 grm. of the latter with standard alkali, 
using phcnolphthalein as indicator, i grm. of saiiharin neutralises 
54.6 c.c , whilst the same weight of /i-sulphaminobenzoic acid re¬ 
quires 49.7 c.c. of A’/10 sodium hydroxide solution. From the 
volume of alkali required the percentage of each substance is easily 
calculated {I’hann. Post., 1901, 31, 234). 

Parmeggiani {Boll. (him. farm., 1908, 47, 37) states that saccharin 
in foods can be very accurately estimated by the following process: 
The liquid (or aqueous extract of a solid food) is concentrated, treated 
as described under Detection in order to remove salicylic acid and 
extractive matter, and extracted several times with a mixture of equal 
volumes of ether and light petroleum. The combined extracts are 
washed with water, evaiiorated to dryness, and the residue titrated 
with N/200 sodium hydroxide solution. For the estimation of 
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^^cchurin in foods containing benzoic acid, Testoni (ZeU. Nahr^ 
'Genussm. 1909, 18, 577) recommends that the ether extract of the 
■food should be heated at 110° to 115° to volatilise the benzoic acid. 
Another method is to precipitate the saccharin from an alcoholic 
solution of the extract, as silver saccharinate AgCjH^SOjN by addition 
of silver nitrate solution. After standing 12 hours the precipitate is 
collected on a Gooch crucible, washed with alcohol, dried at 100° and 
weighed. A method of estimating saccharin in cocoa powder, depend¬ 
ing on the fusion of the substance, when isolated, with sodium carbonate 
and nitrate and determination of the sulphate formed, is described 
by van den Driessen Marecuw (Phann. Weekblad, 1907, 44, 245). 

CINNAMIC ACID AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Cinnamic Acid. ,9-Phenyl-acrylic Acid. 

C»H,02 = C,H,C0.0H = C,H5.CH:Cn.C00H. 

Cinnamic acid occurs free and as esters in liquid storax, Tolu and 
Peruvian balsams, in Sumatra benzoin, and in old oils of cinnamon 
and cassia, which sometimes deposit it in large crystals. 

For the methods of synthesis see Miller {Annalen, 1877, 188, 
196) and Perkin (Trans., 1877, 31, 389). It is manufactured by the 
action of sodium acetate on benzylidene chloride. 

Cinnamic acid crystallises in colourless, monoclinic prisms or lamin® 
having a sp. gr. of 1.247. It melts at 133° and distils with more or 
less decomposition at about 300°. 

J. Kachler (Bcr., 1869, 2, 512) gives the following table .showing 
the m. p. of various mixtures of cinnamic and benzoic acids: 

Cinnamic acid, % | licnzoic acid, % M. p, ° 

100 i o 1,33.3 

99 I J 131 8 

90 1 10 126 6 

80 t 20 118 o 

70 30 108 2 

60 40 98 7 

50 s ° 84 3 

40 60 87 I 

30 70 lor 4 

20 80 106 4 

10 90 III-5 

I 99 118.2 

0 100 123 3 
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Cinnamic acid dissolves sparingly in cold water (i in 3,500 at 17°), 
but readily in boiling water, alcohol, and ether. 

According to T. Bokorny, whilst cinnamic acid (in the form of o. 1% 
solution) is a good bactericide, the sodium salt is much less active, a 
I % solution being required to show any antiseptic action. The germi¬ 
cidal properties of cinnamic acid are stated to be greatly enhanced 
if used in conjunction with a little tartaric acid. 

Reactions. —Cinnamic acid, when slowly heated alone, or more 
readily if heated with lime, splits into carbon dioxide and cinnamene, 
CgH#, a small quantity of stilbene, Cj^H,,, being also produced. 

A neutral solution of a cinnamatc gives a precipitate with man¬ 
ganous salts, at first white but afterwards becoming yellow and crys¬ 
talline (benzoates give no iwecijutate). The precipitate formed 
with ferric salts is yellow. 

Cinnamic acid is also distinguished from benzoic acid by the smell 
of bitter-almond oil developed on warming it with chromic acid 
mixture. The same odour is produced by boiling cinnamic acid with 
water and lead dioxide, the latter substance gradually becoming yellow, 
and being partially converted into lead benzoate. 

When fused at a moderate temjeerature with potassium hydroxide 
cinnamic acid is split up with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 
potassium acetate and benzoate—CJl80,-t-2KH0 = KC,H30,-|- 
KCjHjOj-l-H,. The presence of an acetate in the product is a proof 
of the existence of cinnamic acid in the original substance. 

Benzoic acid may be separated from cinnamic acid by crystal¬ 
lisation from boiling alcohol. The acids may also be separated by 
distillation in a current of steam, when benzoic acid nearly free from 
cinnamic acid passes over. By careful sublimation, the benzoic arid 
may also be completely separated, as little cinnamic acid volatilises 
below 200°. 

Cinnamic acid may be detected in presence of benzoic acid by 
JorLssen’s reaction (compare p. 407). 

For the detection of benzoic acid in cinnamic acid I.unge {Chem- 
isch-technische Uutersuchunj^smetltoden, 1905, 3, 860) gives the follow¬ 
ing method: i grm. of the sample is shaken for an hour with too c.c. 
of water at 20° and the liquid filtered. 50 c.c. of the filtrate are 
titrated with N 1 10 sodium hydroxide solution using phcnolphthalein 
as indicator. If the sample is pure, the volume of alkali used will 
be 1.4 C.C., whilst in the presence of benzoic acid, which is more than 
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5 times as soluble as cinnamic acid, a larger volume will be required. 
Pure benzoic acid by this process gives a filtrate 50 c.c. of which 
neutralise 11.2 c.c. of N/io alkali. By this test 1% of benzoic acid 
can be detected. 

Estimation.—^Lunge (loc. cit.) estimates the cinnamic acid in a 
sample by dissolving 1 grm. in 10 c.c. of iV-alkali and titrating back 
with A'’-acid. i c.c. of iV-sodium hydroxide solution corresponds to 
0,148064 grm. of cinnamic acid. 

Cinnamic acid combines with 2 atoms of bromine when treated with 
excess of this reagent under suitable conditions. In this way cin¬ 
namic acid may be estimated in admixture with benzoic acid, which 
does not take up bromine directly. The following directions are 
given by De Jong [Rec. trav. Mm.,igog, 28, 342). About 2 grm. of 
mixed acids are dissolved in carbon disulphide, the solution treated 
with bromine and allowed to stand for 24 hours. The solvent and 
excess of bromine arc then distilled off and the residue dissolved in 
ether. The ethereal solution is evaporated to dryness at ordinary 
temperature and the residue dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo. 
The solid is then powdered and heated at 100“ in Ruber’s apparatus 
(Anal. «. Konst, org. Verb. von. H. Meyer, 1903, p. 14) and the 
residual phenyldibromopropionic acid weighed. It is claimed that 
the separation is quantitative. The estimation may also be made as 
described under Salicylic Acid (p. 480). Bigelow recommends the 
following process for detecting cinnamic acid in foods (U. S. Dept. 
Agric. Bull. No. 122, 1909, 77). A mixture of 100 grm. of the 
food with 100 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1:5) is 
extracted three times with (50 c.c., 25 c.c., and 25 c.c.) chloroform, 
and the combined extracts evaporated to dryness after being 
rendered alkaline with ammonia. The residue is heated to 
boiling with 5 c.c. of dilute chromic acid mixture (i part of dilute 
sulphuric acid saturated with potassium dichromate, and 7 parts of 
water). The odour of benzaldehydc is most apparent after cooling 
the liquid so that sulphuric acid fumes are no longer evolved. The 
method will detect 0.025 grm, of cinnamic acid per kilogram. ' 

CINNAMIC ESTERS. 

Methyl cinnamate, CHj.CpH,Oj, forms crystals melting at 33° 
and boiling at 263°. It is an important constituent of the essential oil 
of the rhizomes of Alpinia Malaccensis, and is also present in the leaves 
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of the same plant. Other oils derived from plants of the same species 
probably contain this ester. 

Ethyl cinnamate, CjHj.CgHjOj, is produced by distilling to¬ 
gether cinnamic acid, alcohol, and strong sulphuric arid; or by saturat¬ 
ing a strong solution of cinnamic acid in alcohol with hydrogen 
chloride. It is a limpid liquid having sp. gr. 1.3 and b. p. 271°. 

Benzyl Cinnamate. Cinnamcin. C,H,.C(,II;Oj. This sub¬ 
stance exists ready-formed in Peru and Tolu balsams. It may be 
obtained with some admixture of cinnyl cinnamate by treating the 
former substance with carbon disulphide, se|)araling the insoluble 
matter, and distilling oft the solvent from the solution. 

Benzyl cinnamate has an agreeable taste and feeble aromatic 
odour, resembling that of Peruvian balsam, but without the em- 
pyreumatic smell observable in the latter. It is commonly described 
as an oily liquid which is liable to solidify with conversion into a 
crystalline isomeric substance called metacinnamcin. But when 
obtained pure by boiling together benzyl chloride, alcohol, and dry 
sodium cinnamate, it forms short shining white prisms, m. p. 39°, 
which may remain liquid for a considerable time if cooled to 0°. 
Benzyl cinnamate has sp gr. 1.098 in the liquid state, and b. p. 225“ 
to 235° with slight decomposition. It is nearly insoluble in water, 
but is readily dissolved by alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide, etc. 

By long exposure to air and light, benzyl cinnamate acquires an acid 
rea( tion. It is readily saponified by alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
with formation of potassium cinnamate and benzyl alcohol, C,H,.OH. 

Phenyl cinnamate, C6H5CpH,0, has m. p. 72.3° and b. p. 206° 
15 mm.; at ordinary pressure it boils with decomposition. Phenyl 
popyl cinnamate occurs in small amount in .Sumatra benzoin, in storax, 
and yellow resin. 

Cinnamyl Cinnamate. Styracin. Cgllg.CjHjO,. This sub¬ 
stance occurs together with benzyl cinnamate in liquid storax, and 
Peru and Tolu balsams. It crystallises in tufts of beautiful prisms, 
m. p. 44°, which are devoid of smell or taste. It distils without decom¬ 
position in steam heated to 180°. Cinnamyl cinnamate is insoluble in 
water and but sparingly soluble in cold alcohol or light petroleum, but 
is easily soluble in ether or carbon disuljihide. When treated with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide it is saponified with formation of 
potassium cinnamate and 

Cinnamyl Alcohol, Styryl Alcohol, Styrone, / 3 -Phenylallyl- 
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alcohol, CHPh : CH.CHj.OH. When cinnamyl cinnamate is 
cautiously distilled with aqueous potassium hydroxide, a milky 
distillate is obtained, and on saturating it with common salt the 
cinnamyl alcohol forms a creamy or oily layer on the surface. It 
may also be extracted from the distillate or the original liquid by 
agitation with ether. 

Cinnamyl alcohol forms soft, silky needles, m. p. 33“, b. p. 250°, hav¬ 
ing a sweet taste and an odour of hyacinths. It is soluble in about 
12 parts of cold water, a hot saturated solution becoming milky on 
cooling and remaining so for several hours, when the cinnamyl alcohol 
separates in crystalline needles, very soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Cinnamyl alcohol possesses valuable antiseptic properties, being 
as powerful in this respect as thymol. 

Cinnamyl alcohol is converted by cautious oxidation into cinnamic 
aldehyde and cinnamic acid. With chromic acid mixture it becomes 
hot and yields cinnamic acid, which separates on the surface, and on 
heating this becomes further oxidised to benzaldehyde. 

Cinnamene, styrene, or phenyl-ethylene (C6Hs)CH:CH„ exists in 
small quantity ready-formed in liquid storax (page 462), and m.ay be 
extracted by distilling the balsam with water to which sodium car¬ 
bonate has been added to neutralise the free cinnamic acid. The 
hydrocarbon passes over with steam, and collects as an oil on the sur¬ 
face of the distillate. Cinnamene may also be obtained synthetically, 
and, as stated above, by heating cinnamic acid alone or in admixture 
with lime or baryta. The reaction in the latter case is exactly parallel 
to that by which benzene is produced from benzoic acid and methane 
from acetic acid. 

Cinnamene is a colourless, mobile liquid, of sp. gr. 0.925 at 0°, 
having a pleasant aromatic odour. It remains fluid at —10° and boils 
at 144°, the temperature of the contents of the retort being liable to 
rise suddenly from formation of metacinnamene. 

Stilbenc, or diphenyl-ethylene, (C6H5)CH.CH(C6H5), crystallises 
in nacreous plates, m. p. 124°, b. p. about 306°. It unites with bro¬ 
mine to form a dibromide, C,4H,,Br„ of which 2 stercoisomeric 
modifications e.xist, the a, m. p. 237°, and the ft, m. p. no to 110.3° 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE. CHPh:CH.CHO. 

This occurs in oils of cassia and cinnamon, of which it constitutes 
the greater part. 
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Hanus {Zeit. Nahr. Genussm., 1904, 7, 669) found the following 
amounts of cinnamaldehyde in the different varieties of cinnamon: 
Ceylon cinnamon, 1.74 to 2.19%; cassiacinnamon, 2.08 to 3.81%; buds 
of the latter, 3.70 to 6.00%; cinnamon chips 1.23 to 1.42%. 

For the synthesis of cinnamaldehyde see Peine {Ber., 1884,17,2117). 

Cinnamaldehyde is a colourless oil, rather denser than water. 
It may be distilled in a vacuum, or with water free from air. On 
exposure to the air, it quickly becomes yellow and resinous, and ac¬ 
quires an acid reaction. It rapidly absorbs oxygen, especially in 
presence of moisture, and is converted into cinnamic acid. Chromic 
acid converts it into benzoic and acetic acids. 

Estimation.—Schimmel & Co. estimate cinnamaldehyde in 
cinnamon and cassia oils by the following process: 

A special flask with a somewhat flat-bottomed bulb and long neck 
is used. The bulb holds about 100 c.c. The neck is about 13 cm. 
long, has a calibre of 8 mm., and is graduated to read to o.i c.c. The 
total capacity of the neck is a little over 6 c.c. The zero-mark is 
slightly above the point at which the neck joins the bulb. 10 c.c. of oil 
arc transferred to the flask and 10 c.c. of a 30% solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite added. The mi.xture is shaken and immersed in 
boiling water. When the mass has melted, more sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution is added; and, still shaking, the addition of small 
amounts of sulphite is continued until the volume of the mixture is 
•d.out 75 c.c. The heating is continued until no more solid particles 
are present and the odour of cinnamaldehyde has disappeared. 
When the clear oil floats upon the salt solution, the flask is removed 
from the bath, and when the contents arc cold, suflicient sulphite 
solution is .added to raise the lower limit of the oily layer to zero. 
The amount of oil is then read off, and by deducting this number 
from 10, the volume of cinnamaldehyde in the sample is obtained. 
As the sp. gr. of the aldehyde and other constituents are nearly the 
same, the reading may be taken as percentage by weight. 

Burgess (Analyst, 1904, 29, 78) advocates a similar method, but 
uses neutral sodium sulphite and neutnaliscs the alkali as it is formed 
in the action by the gradual addition of acetic acid, phenolphthalein 
being present as indicator. The action is complete when the liquid 
ceases to become alkaline on standing after further addition of sulphite. 

The process employed by Pouchand (Schweiz. Woch. Chem. Pharm., 
1904, 42, 146) is based on the same principle. 
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Sadtler, whose method is adopted in the United States Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, follows liurgess’s directions, but estimates the aldehyde by 
determination of the amount of alkali formed in the reaction. 12 
drops of the oil areweighed into a 150 to 200 c.c. flask, mixed with 
5C.C. of water and a few drops of rosolic acid solution, and the 
liquid c.xaclly neutralised with A’/10 alkali. 50 c.c. of a 20% sodium 
sulphite solution are added and the flask immersed in boiling water. 
Sufficient A’/ 2 hydrochloric acid is gradually added to keej) the liquid 
neutral, whilst the flask is continuously heated and shaken. When a 
condition of permanent neutrality is reached, the volume of A'/a acid 
used, is noted. A blank experiment is made using exactly the same 
quantities of reagents, but no aldehyde. The volume of W/2 hydro¬ 
chloric acid required is deducted from that used in the estimation. 
Kach c.c. of difference corresponds to 0.033 g''™- finnamaldehydc. 

J. Hanus (Zeit. NaJir. u.Gemissm.,igo^,6,Sij)hnnd that cinnam- 
aldehyde, both pure and as it occurs in cinnamon and cassia oils, 
may be quantitatively precipitated in the form of semioxamazone, 

CsHj.CH CH.CH.N.NH.CO.CO.NH,. 

by treating an aqueous suspension with a solution of semioxamazide 
in hot water, o.io grm. of the aldehyde is weighed off, emulsified 
by agitation with 100 c.c. of water treated with 0,25 to 0,35 grm. 
of semioxamazide in 15 c.c. of hot water; the mixture is well shaken 
together, occasionally for 3 hours, then allowed to stand for 24 hours. 
The crystalline cinnamaldehyde semioxamazone is then collected on a 
tared Gooch filter, washed with cold water, dried at 105° for about 
4 or 5 hours, then weighed. The weight of semioxamazone multi¬ 
plied by the factor o. 6083 gives the amount of cinnamaldehyde pres¬ 
ent. For the estimation of the amount of aldehyde in cinnamon and 
cassia oils from o. 15 to o. 2 grm. should be employed. 

To estimate the amount of cinnamaldehyde in cinnamon or cassia 
barks, from 5 to 8 grm. of the finely ground material arc distilled with 
steam until about 400 c.c. of distillate have been collected. The vola¬ 
tile oil is extracted from the distillate by shaking out 3 or 4 times with 
ether, and after distilling off the ether, the oil is emulsified and treated 
with semioxamazide as described above. By this method commercial 
cinnamaldehyde has been found to yield from 99.21 to 100.66% 
commercial cinnamon oil from 46.78 to 80.51% of cinnamaldehyde; 
Ceylon cinnamon oil from another source, 79.05 to 80.33%. Syn- 
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thetic cassia oil, 95.19 to 95.58% of cinnamaldehyde. Cinnamon 
bark was found to yield from i. 75 to 2.04% of aldehyde. 

It is claimed that the method gives results more accurate than those 
of the sul|jhitc absorjttion jcrocess generally em])loycd. With com¬ 
mercial cinnamaldehyde, Allen obtained figures which were nearly 
5% lower than those given by the sulphite method. With the natural 
oils, however, the latter method gave results from 4 to lower than 
this gravimetric process. 

Oil of Cinnamon. Oil of Cassia.—^The volatile oil of cinnamon 
is prepared by distilling the chips and refuse bark with water. 

The oil of Ceylon cinnamon is a pale yellow or reddish liquid, be¬ 
coming red-brown and thicker on exposure to air, and finally separat¬ 
ing crystals of cinnamic acid. It has a strong, hut agreeable, cinna¬ 
mon odour, and a sweet, pungent, aromatic taste. The sp. gr. increases 
with the age of the oil. It remains clear at —10°, hut at a lower 
temperature (—20°) separates a stcaro])tene. It is readily soluble 
in alcohol, but not in cold light petroleum, and when fresh is neutral 
to litmus, becoming acid by oxidation. 

In addition to cinnamaldehyde, cinnamon oil contains small 
amounts of cugenol, phellandrene, methyl »-amyl ketone, pinene, 
cymene, furfural, benzaldehyde, nonylaldehyde, cuminaldehyde, 
caryophyllcne, linalool, linalool f.mbutyrate, and hydrocinnamalde- 
hyde (Walbaum and Iluthig, J.pr. Chem,, 1902, [ii], 66, 47). Schim- 
mel& Co. prepare an artificial cinnamon oil by mixing cinnamal¬ 
dehyde with small quantities of these substances. 

Some cinnamic acid may be present, the amount depending on the 
age of the sample, as the acid is produced by the oxidation of the 
aldehyde. The so-called “cassia stearojjtene,” described by Roch- 
leder, is found only in old cassia oil. It is a complex aldehydic deriv¬ 
ative. Cinnamyl acetate is sometimes present. 

Hirschsohn (quoted from Phar. Zcil. f. Russl., 1891,30,790; by 
Gildemeister and Hoffmann, “ Volatile Oils,” p. 386) found that 
owing to the solvent action of cinnamic acid on lead, the oils are a])t 
to become contaminated with that clement from the leaden vessels 
in which they are often imported. As the oils are used for food- 
flavours and sometimes in medicines for internal use the presence of 
lead is a danger. 

According to the British Pharmacopoeia, oil of cinnamon should 
have sp. gr. i. 025-1.040, should dissolve in 2 volumes of 70*,( alcohol, 
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and should contain at least 50% of aldehyde. The United States 
Pharmacopceia requires not less than 75% cinnamaldehyde, whilst 
the German Pharmacopoeia puts the limit at 70%. 

Adulterations of Oil of Cinnamon.—Oil of Ceylon cinnamon is 
liable to be adulterated with oil of cassia and oil of cinnamon leaves. 
The important data for detecting these are the amounts of eugenol 
and cinnamaldehyde. Parry found many samples of cinnamon oil 
in the London market which had been adulterated with a mixture of 
cinnamon-leaf oil and synthetic cinnamaldehyde added in large pro¬ 
portion to the genuine oil. He gives the following figures yielded by 
adulterated oils of this type; 


Sp. gr. 

% Cinn aid. 

1 

1 % Eugenol 

1.036 

25 5 

45 

I .042 

24.8 

! “t? 

I 051 

27 0 

1 ' 

1 49 


A qualitative test for eugenol is often of use. A drop of genuine 
cinnamon oil dissolved in 5 drops of strong alcohol produces a pale 
green with ferric chloride, but leaf oil produces a deep blue. 

When the amount of cinnamaldehyde is low an estimation of the 
eugenol should be made. The most accurate method is that described 
by Thoms {Ber. Pharm. Ccs., 1891, I, 279). The oil is mixed in a 
beaker with 4 volumes of 15% sodium hydroxide solution and treated 
with excess of benzoyl chloride. Esterification takes place rapidly if 
the mixture is well stirred. After cooling, water is added and the crys¬ 
tals melted, washed with warm water, and dissolved in a small quan¬ 
tity of hot 90% alcohol. The solution is shaken whilst being cooled to 
17°, so that the benzoyleugenol separates in small crystals. The 
latter are collected on a tared filter, washed with a small known volume 
of alcohol, dried at 101“, and weighed. A correction must be made 
for the amount of benzoyleugenol dissolved in the (90%) alcohol, 
100 c.c. of which at 17° dissolve 2.20 grm. 

Umney {Pharm. J., 1895, [iii], 25,949) has suggested asimpler process, 
namely, to determine the diminution of volume resulting upon shak¬ 
ing the sample with a 5% solution of potassium hydroxide. The 
alkali dissolves some of the other constituents, but approximations 
can be made by the method. Adulteration may be assumed if the 
“eugenol content’’ is over io%. 
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Pool (Pharm. Weekblad, 1903, 40, iioi) states that the presence of 
5% of oil of cloves can be detected in oil of cinnamon by means of 
Jacquemin’s test, i c.c. of a dilute solution of aniline is treated with 
sodium hypochlorite solution until the liquid assumes a violet colour, 
when a drop of the oil is added. If the cinnamon oil is pure a dirty 
violet solution is obtained on shaking, which after diluting with water 
gives a clear violet filtrate, whilst in the presence of oil of cloves a green 
filtrate is obtained. 

The oil of Chinese cinnamon, commonly known as oil of cassia, 
closely resembles the Ceylon product, excejjt that its colour is deeper, 
its odour less delicate, its taste less sweet, and its sp. gr. somewhat 
higher—^usually between 1.055 and 1.065. It is only slightly optically 
active, sometimes inactive. It should contain 70% cinnamaldehyde, 
and even then m.ay not be of high quality, as good samples contain 75' ^ 
or even So', ;';. In the London market the oil is graded by its aldehyde 
content, being sold as 70 to 75%; 75 to 80%; 80 to 85‘;fc. 

A good cassia oil will contain not less than 75% of cinnamaldehyde. 
Only in rare instances docs it rise above 90%. Gildemeistcr and 
Hoffmann (“ Volatile Oils,” p. 389) state that genuine oils from China 
have been noted in which the aldehyde content was below 5o';(,, yet no 
adulteration could be recognised. The e.xplanation of this could not 
be positively ascertained. 

Oil of cassia is soluble in 3 to 4 volumes of 70','alcohol, and in all 
pioportions of 90% alcohol. It gives a brown colouration with ferric 
chloride and forms a crystalline mass when shaken with an equal 
volume of nitric acid. 

Adulterations of Oil of Cassia.—Adulterations of cassia oil, 
practi.scd in former years with fatty oils, cedar-wood oil, and gurjun 
balsam, were easily detected, as the sp. gr. was lowered by the adulter¬ 
ants and the free solubility in 80% alcohol was prevented. Cedar- 
wood oil and gurjun balsam h.ave a strong hevo-rotation. 

Adulteration with a mi.xturc of colo|)hony and petroleum cannot be 
detected by these data. Schimmel S: Co. (Semi-annual Rep., Oct., 
1889, 15; also“r/(e Volatile Oils,” Giklemcisterand Hoffmann, p. 387) 
devised the following test for detecting this admixture: 

50 grm. of cassia oil are weighed in a tared fractionation flask. A 
tube I metre long is attached as a condenser, and the oil is distilled 
with direct flame. At first, water passes off with crepitation, then the 
temperature rises rapidly to 240° and the bulk of the oil distils between 
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240° and 280°. When white fumes appear, indicating the beginning of 
decomposition of the residue, the distillation is stopped. The temp¬ 
erature may rise to 280° to 290° at this time. The flask is cooled and 
weighed. A good oil leaves a residue viscid and tough and not more 
than 10% of the origin.al oil. The adulterated oil leaves a hard, 
brittle residue weighing more than 10'. The oil forms a clear solution 
with 70 to So'.'o alcohol. If petroleum is present, the mixture with 
such alcohol is turbid, and on standing some of the petroleum products 
separate. 

Cassia oil that contains colophony and petroleum is soluble in 80% 
alcohol, but if only the latter is [tresent the solution is turbid, the petro¬ 
leum separating in oily drops. The following additional tests arc 
taken from the work noted above: 

Gilbert {Chem. Zeii., 1889, 13, 1406) suggests heating several grm. 
of the sample in a watch-glass in a drying oven at 110° to 120° to con¬ 
stant weight. He also states that the acid number is of value. An 
oil which upon distillation left 6% of residue had an acid number of 13. 
On adding 20% of colophony (having an acid number of 150) the acid 
number of the mixture was 40. An oil yielding 28')fj of residue had an 
acid number of 47. 

Hirschsohn (F/tann. Zeit. f. Russl., 1890, 29, 255) uses lead acetate 

as follows: , . 

I c.c. of the sample is added to 3 c.c. of 70% alcohol, and this is 
mixed, drop by drop, with a freshly prepared solution of lead acetate 
in TO% alcohol until the volume of the latter solution is half that of the 
oil solution. A prcri|)itate shows colophony. Hirschsohn states 
that as little as s 7 o can ’je thus detected. 

Oil of Cinnamon Leaves.—This is obtained by distilling the leaves 
of Ceylon cinnamon, but was at one time sold as oil of cinnamon root. 
Schimmel & Co. first pointed out the source. A product formerly 
sold as cinnamon-leaf oil has disappeared from commerce, and the 
true oil under its proper name has taken its place. 

Oil of cinnamon leaves is a mobile, nearly colourless liquid, with an 
odour recalling both cloves and cinnamon. The sp. gr. ranges from 
1.044 to 1.065. The oil has slight optical activity—sometimes nega¬ 
tive, sometimes positive. The chemical composition is not cleariy 
made out, but it contains eugcnol and only a small amount of cin- 
namaldehyde. 
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COUMARIN, 

([i]CH :CH 

CoH„ 1 

I [2] o.co 

This is sometimes called “tonka-bean camphor.” It is the odor¬ 
iferous ingredient of tonka, the seed of several species of Dipleryx, and 
also occurs abundantly in \.\k\c-avq^ oiLialris odoralissima. It occurs 
also in the leaves of several other plants. Coumarin forms colourless 
crystals, m. p. 67°, having an odour recalling that of vanillin but not so 
pleasant. It is very sparingly soluble in cold water, more so in cold 
alcohol (13 parts to 100 of alcohol at 16°); in hot alcohol it is freely 
soluble. It can be prepared synthetically by the interaction of sodium 
acetate, salicylic aldehyde, and acetic anhydride (Perkin, Annalen, 
1868, 147, 230). 

Kastle (see page 431) found that when the phenolsulphonic test for 
saccharin is applied to vanillin, the mi.xture becomes yellow and when 
the mass is heated to 160° for some minutes it becomes red and finally 
black. The solution of the mass in water becomes red on addition of 
sodium hydroxide. Coumarin gives no colour. 

Coumarin is used in the preparation of perfumes, being mixed 
with other odoriferous principles, but its most important application 
from a practical analytic |)oint of view is as an adulterant and substitute 
for vanillin (see under “Vanillin”). 

Coumaric Acids. —Hydroxycinnamic acids, OH.C6H4.CH: 
CH.COjH. 3 isomeric forms arc, of course, known, respectively, 1-2, 
1-3, and 1-4. The 1-2 form occurs in the leaves of species of Mcli- 
lotus and in Angrcecum fragrans. It can also be prepared by boiling 
coumarin with strong solution of potassium hydroxide or sodium ethox- 
ide. It crystallises in colourless prisms, m. p. 208° (decomp), which 
arc freely soluble in water and alcohol. Solutions of alkali coumarates 
show a bright green fluorescence. By fusion with potassium hydroxide, 
1-2 coumaric acid is converted into salicylic and acetic acids. By 
the action of nascent hydrogen it is converted into mclilotic acid. 

i~4 coumaric acid occurs in small proportion in red acaroid resin, 
partly free and partly as a complex ester, and in larger proi)ortion in 
yellow acaroid resin. Esters of this arid are also found in Cape aloes 
and in the resin of Picea vulgaris. The acid can be obtained by 
hydrolysis of a glucoside naringin, which occurs in the blossoms of 
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Citrus decumana, and may also be obtained by careful oxidation of 1-4 
hydroxy-bcnzaldehyde. 

Melilotic Acid.—1-2 hydrocoumaric acid, OH.C6H.,CHj.CHj- 
(COOH), is obtained by the action of sodium amalgam on 1-2 
coumaric acid or on coumarin. It occurs in association with coumarin 
in yellow melilot {Melilotus ojficinalis). It melts at 82° to 83° and 
produces a bluish tint with ferric chloride. It yields salicylic and 
acetic acids when fused with potassium hydroxide. When distilled 
alone, it is converted into its lactone or anhydride, hydrocoumarin, 
/CH,-CH, 

C,Hj , m. p. 25°, b. p. 272°. It can be regenerated by 

boiling with water. 

Ferulic acid, C.oH.oO^, m-mellwxy-p-hydroxycinmmic acid, 
CH;CH.CO,H 


OME 


OH 


occurs in the resins of I’hnis iMricis asafcctida, and 


opoponax. It can be isolated from asafcctida by mixing the alcoholic 
solution with an alcoholic solution of lead acetate. Lead ferutate is 
precipitated, which is decomposed by means of dilute sulphuric acid 
not in excess, the watery liciuid is decolourised with animal charcoal 
and the acid and the crystalline residue taken up with hot alcohol and 
allowed to crystallise out. 

Ferulic acid reduces Fehling solution, and gives a dark yellowish- 
brown precipitate with ferric chloride. 

Ferulic acid is related to umbellic acid, the lactone or anhydride of 
which, “umbelliferone," “hydroxycoumarin,” occurs in asafoetida and 
galbanum resins and in the bark of the Daphne mezereum. 


AROMATIC BALSAMS. 

The aromatic “balsams” are such of the oleo-resinous exudations 
of plants as contain benzoic or cinnamic acid, and yield cinnamic or 
benzoic methyl or ethyl esters by dry distillation. The term “balsam ” 
is misapplied to “Canada balsam” and “copaiba balsam,” which are 
true turpentines and do not contain or yield benzoic or cinnamic acid. 

The aromatic balsams of practical interest are gum benzoin, Peru¬ 
vian balsam, Tolu balsam, and liquid storax. The first of these will 
be conveniently considered separately, and the others conjointly under 
the head of “Cinnamic Bal.sams.” 
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Gum Benzoin.—Gum Benjamin. The greater part of the benzoin 
of commerce comes from the Slyrax benzoin, a tree of the East Indies. 
Several varieties of the balsam are known of which the more impor¬ 
tant are; Siam and Sumatra benzoin (from the S. benzoin); Penang 
benzoin (probably from the S. subdenticulata); Palembang benzoin 
(source uncertain, but not from S. benzoin); Padang benzoin (source 
uncertain). 

Siam benzoin is the finest variety and occurs in tears, or masses 
consisting of loosely agglutinated tears, yellow, reddish, or brown 
externally, and translucent, milk-white, or almond-like internally. 
It sometimes occurs in brownish lumps, which when broken present 
an amygdaloid appearance from the white tears imbedded in the 
darker resinous matter. Siam benzoin melts at 75°. This variety is 
never enveloped in cotton cloth. 

Siam benzoin is mostly composed of a mixture of benzorcsinol 
benzoate and siaresinotannol benzoate, the latter being the more 
abundant. Among other ingredients are cinnamyl benzoate, or 
benzyl benzoate (0.3%), vanillin (0.15%), free benzoic acid, which 
may be as high as 15%, and a small amount of impurities (Ludy, 
Arc/i. Pharm., 1893, 231, 461. See also Reinitzer, /.eit. angew. 
Chem., 1909, 22, 1904.) As a rule, cinnamic acid or cinnamic esters 
do not occur in Siam benzoin, which fact serves to distinguish it from 
the Sumatra and Penang sorts; but some observers report samples 
ol Siam benzoin in which cinnamic acid or its esters exist. 

It should leave practically no ash. 

Sumatra benzoin has a weaker and less agreeable odour than that 
of Siam benzoin. It occurs in large rectangular blocks, marked with 
the impression of a mat and covered with a white linen cloth. When 
broken, few but large white tears are seen in it. It is generally com¬ 
posed of brown resiniform matter with numerous small white chips 
or pieces intermixed, which give it a granitoid appearance. The 
white portions melt at 83° and the darker portions at 95°. 

Sumatra benzoin consists principally of a mixture of a small 
amount of benzoresinol cinnamate and much benzoresinotannol 
cinnamate. The remaining ingredients are free benzoic acid, styrol, 
traces of benzaldchyde, benzene, vanillin i';,'., phenyljiropyl cinnamate 
(about 1%), cinnamyl cinnamate (styracin) (2-3%) (Ludy, Arch. 
Pharm., 1893, 231, 43). 

The part soluble in ether when ignited leaves 0.01% ash. 

VOL. III.—29 
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Cinnamic acid, indicated by the production of an odour of benz- 
aldehyde on heating the benzoin with chromic acid mixture, is said 
by Muter to be characteristic of the Sumatra product. He gives as 
specially distinctive characters of Siam benzoin; the production of a 
cherry-red benzoin when sulphuric acid is added to the residue left on 
evaporating the solution of the benzoin in light petroleum; the com¬ 
plete solubility of the sample in chloroform, but not in ether; and the 
lower m. p. 

Palambang benzoin appears to be in the main similar to Siam 
benzoin in composition. 

Padang Benzoin.—^The composition of this is not well made out, 
but it seems to contain no cinnamic acid or ester thereof. 

Penang benzoin closely resembles the Sumatra variety, but occa¬ 
sionally differs from it in colour, and more so in odour, which then sug¬ 
gests that of stora.x. 

It contains cinnamic esters. 

Qualitative Tests.—Gum benzoin always contains more or less bark 
and similar matters, and in inferior specimens these are present in very 
large proportion. With the exception of these impurities, benzoin 
should dissolve in 5 times its weight of alcohol. The resultant tincture 
from Siam benzoin has a distinct red colour, whilst that yielded by the 
other varieties is brown or yellowish-brown. On addition of water, 
the liquid becomes milky, and the odour peculiar to the particular 
variety is readily perceived. That of Siam benzoin is pleasantly 
balsamic and similar to vanilla; Penang benzoin often smells like 
storax; whilst the odour of Sumatra benzoin is fainter, less pleasant, 
and distinct from either of the former. 

The presence of cinnamic acid may be recognised by the odour of 
benzaldehyde (bitter-almond oil), developed on adding potassium 
permanganate to the hot liquid obtained by boiling the benzoin with 
milk of lime and filtering. Or the tincture of benzoin may be treated 
with water, and the liquid, filtered from the precipitated resin, treated 
with a solution of permanganate or bleaching powder. Another method 
is to triturate the benzoin with lead dioxide and distil the mixture 
with water. 

The United States Pharmacopoeia (1900-1905, 8th Decennial Rev.) 
makes no specific distinction of the varieties of benzoin, but mentions 
Siam, and Sumatra benzoin. The official article is required to dis¬ 
solve almost wholly in 5 times its weight of warm alcohol (95% by 
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volume), the solution being acid to litmus. It must be entirely solu¬ 
ble in a solution of potassium hydroxide or sodium hydroxide and 
must not contain more than 2% of ash. 

Analysis.—^K. Dietcrich {Anal. d. Harze, etc.) has devised a process 
applicable to benzoins in the commercial condition. This includes 
the estimation of ash and of data termed, respectively, “indirect 
acid number,” “cold-saponification number,” and “ester number.” 
The last value is derived from the first two. The procedures are as 
follows: The v/eighed portions should be taken from a compara¬ 
tively large amount of the material that has been finely powdered and 
well mixed. 

Indirect Acid Number.—i grm. is mixed in a flask with loc.c. of 
half-normal alcoholic alkali and 50 c.c. of 96% alcohol. The mixture 
is allowed to stand exactly 5 minutes, and then titrated with half¬ 
normal sulphuric acid and phenolphthalein until the solution is yellow, 
and a fresh portion of the indicator does not turn red on being dropped 
into the liquid, and the sodium sulphate separates readily. The 
supernatant liquid must be yellow. The c.c. of alkali neutralised by 
the sample, multiplied by the 28.08, gives the acid number. 

Cold-saponification Number.—i grm. of the sample is placed 
in a glass-stoppered flask with 20 c.c. of half-normal alcoholic alkali 
and 50 c.c. of light petroleum (sp. gr. 0.700). The flask, tightly 
closed, is allowed to stand for 24 hours at room temperature; after 
dilution with alcohol, the liquid is titrated with half-normal sulphuric 
acid and phenolphthalein. The c.c. of alkali neutralized, multiplied 
by 28.08, gives the cold-saponification number. 

The ester number is the difference between the above data. 

Dieterich gives the following as the limits of values with pure 
samples of the different benzoins: 



Siam 

Sumatra 

Palambang 

Padang 

Penang 

Ash.... 

Ind. A*N 

Cold-S-N. 

E-N. 

Sol. in 96% alcohol. 

0'03-i-5% 

140-170 

220-240 

o.o-t.5% 

lOO-IJO 

180-230 

65-125 

70-80% 

1.1-4.02% 

113.4-130.9 
198-219 8 
84-91 

91% 

1.07% 

12T.8-124.6 
201.6-205.8 
79.8-81.2 

0.38-0.77% 

121.8-137.2 

210-296.8 

87 5-91.7 

94% 


Dieterich found that the above data are more or less influenced by 
several of the usual adulterations of benzoin. Dammar and storax 
depress the acid number; turpentine depresses the cold-saponification 
and ester numbers; colophony depresses the acid number, but the effect 
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is noticeable only when comparatively large amounts are present. 
For special tests for colophony, see under that substance. 

The Heljenberger Annalen for 1903 (quoted by Chem. and Drug., 
1904) gives the following data from a sample of Siam benzoin, but the 
details of the methods used are not available: 


Add value. 

Ester value. 

SaponiQcation value 

Ash. 

Insoluble in spirit 


126.2 
96.4- 95 
221.2-222 

0.27% 

3-6% 


o 

6 


The estimation of the cinnamic acid may be approximately 
effected as indicated on page 438. As much as 11% has been found. 

Gum benzoin often contains from 12 to 14% of benzoic acid, but 
occasionally 18 or 20% is reached. The proportion present may be as¬ 
certained by the following sublimation process: The sample is 
powdered, mixed with sand, and the mixture heated in a beaker or 
earthenware jar, furnished with a cap of thin filter-paper pierced with 
small holes. Over this is placed a cone or hood of stout p.aper. The 
benzoic acid sublimes and condenses on the inside of the hood, any oil 
and impurities being retained by the diaphragm of filter-paper. 

Another method for the approximate assay of gum benzoin is to 
digest 10 parts of the powdered gum with 6 parts of slaked lime and 
100 parts of water. After 6 hours, the liquid is boiled, filtered, and 
the residue washed. The filtrate is concentrated, rendered strongly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and thoroughly cooled. The precipi¬ 
tated benzoic acid is filtered off, washed with a little water, and dried 
between folds of blotting-paper. The small quantity of acid retained 
in the mother liquor may be extracted by agitation with chloroform, 
and the residue left by the spontaneous evaporation of the chloroform 
may be added to the main quantity of benzoic acid. A preferable 
plan is to agitate the acidified liquid at once with chloroform, without 
filtering off the precipitated benzoic acid, and subsequently to recover 
the benzoic acid from its chloroform solution by the spontaneous 
evaporation, of the solvent, assisted by a current of dry air from a 
bellows. If ether be substituted for the chloroform, the product will 
contain a small quantity of water and the estimation will be too high. 
In any case, the benzoic acid extracted by chloroform or ether from 
Siam benzoin will be liable to contain vanillin. 

Tincture of Benzoin. —^This is a simple solution of benzoin in 
alcohol of about 95%; usually the proportion is i of benzoin to 5 of 
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alcohol. Compound tinctures are also used. The assay of these prep¬ 
arations is not much understood. For the compound tincture pre¬ 
pared according to the British Pharmacopoeia it has been claimed that 
it will be of such strength that lo c.c. will leave not less than i. 8 grm. 
of residue on evaporation. Owing to the volatility of some of the in¬ 
gredients, it is difficult to evaporate to constant weight. E. Dowzard 
(Chem. and Drug. 1904, 64, 327) states that the following process will 
give good results: 

2 c.c. of the sample are placed in a tared llat-bottomed nickel basin 
(diameter about 6 cm.); to this o.i grm. of recently ignited mag¬ 
nesium oxide in fine powder is added; the mixture is worked into a 
smooth condition with a small glass rod, which should be weighed with 
the basin. After allowing the mixture to stand for about 15 minutes, 
the alcohol is slowly driven off, stirring continually. The basin is 
then placed in a water-oven, and its contents dried at 99° to 100° for 4 
or 5 hours. For drying purposes Dowzard uses an oven through 
which a slow current of dry air passes, a high vacuum being at the same 
time maintained. If an ordinary drying-oven is used, a longer time will 
be required than when using a vacuum apparatus. Before taking out 
of the oven, a cap of filter-paper perforated with small holes should be 
placed over the basin, as crepitation occurs on cooling. If after the 
first weighing a further drying is considered necessary, the perforated 
cap should be put over the basin before it is placed in the oven, and 
should not be removed until the moment before weighing; if this pre¬ 
caution is not taken, a slight loss may occur. 

The weight of magnesium oxide used must of course be subtracted 
from the result. The benzoic and cinnamic acids are part of the total 
solids, and most important constituents of the tincture; they should 
therefore be fixed by chemical means before drying. 

A large batch of this tincture, made on the manufacturing scale, was 
found to contain 19.4 grm of extractive per 100 c.c. when tested by the 
above method, using magnesium oxide as a fixing agent. If the ex¬ 
tractive from a compound tincture of benzoin is dried to a constant 
weight at 100°, the results will be from 2% to 2.5% below the actual 
amount of total solids present. 

CINNAMIC BALSAMS. 

Under this description are included Peruvian balsam, Tolu balsam, 
and liquid storax. These substances are all closely allied to one 
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another, but in their physical properties and quantitative chemical 
composition, they present considerable differences. 

The following table exhibits the more important distinctions be¬ 
tween Peru and Tolu balsams and storax; 


Botanical ongm 

Geographical origin 

Consistency and ap¬ 
pearance. 


Taste... 

Odour 


Penman balsam 


Tolutfera Peretrcs. 

' San Salvador. Central 
[ Amenca 
[ Viscid, but not glu- 
] tinous, dark brown 

1 liquid, resembling 

molasses; transpa¬ 
rent and reddish- 
brown in thin layers 
Gradually thickens 
on exposure. 


Bitter and pcrsi.st- 
ently irntaling 

Agreeable. 


Tolu balsam 


Tolutfera Balsamum 

Colombia. Turbace, 
Tolu, and Venezuela 
When fresh, yellow 
transparent, and 
liquid; changing 
rapidly to reddish- 
brown, and becom¬ 
ing solid and friable 
or bnttle; but soft¬ 
ening between the 
teeth, and readily 
fusing. Such sam¬ 
ples have a granular 
crystalline struc¬ 
ture; and crystals of 
cinnamic acid arc 
visible under the 
microscope 
Sweetish, aromatic, 
and somewhat irri¬ 
tating 

Aromatic; more appa¬ 
rent on warming 


Liquid storax 


Liqutdambar orten- 
tahs 

Asia Minor. 

Brownish-yellow or 
greyish, viscous 
liquid. Under the 
microscope shows 
globules of water, 
tabular crystals of 
cinnamic acid, and 
frequently feathers 
of styracin. 


Pungent and bal* 
samic. 

Sweetish or strong 
and oppressive. 


The cinnamic balsams are closely allied, consisting essentially 
of the benzyl and cinnamyl esters of benzoic and cinnamic acids, 
mixed with resinous oxidation products of these esters, free benzoic and 
cinnamic acids, and the hydrocarbon cinnamene. The leading or 
characteristic constituents of Peru balsam may be said to be the cin- 
namein or benzyl cinnamate and styracin or cinnamyl cinnamate. 
Free benzyl alcohol is also present. In Tolu balsam, on the other 
hand, the proportion of resin is large; but of the esters benzyl benzoate 
predominates, and cinnamyl benzoate and cinnamate exist in but small 
proportions. In liquid storax of Mexican origin, phenylpropyl cin¬ 
namate exists in considerable quantity together with 2 isomeric alcohol¬ 
like substances called a- and / 3 -storesinol, to which the formula 
CjeHj;. (011)3 is attributed (Ber., 1876, 9, 274), and the cinnamic 
esters of these substances. 

In some cases the substances obtained from the cinnamic balsams 
have been decomposition products of the methods of analysis. The 
following method may be adopted for the recognition of the principal 
constituents of aromatic balsams: The substance is dissolved in 
2 or 3 parts of ether, and filtered from any insoluble matter. The 
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solution is agitated with an equal volume of normal sodium hydroxide, 
the alkaline liquid withdrawn, and the agitation repeated with a 
fresh quantity of solution. If desired, the total acidity of the balsam 
can be deduced from the titration of an aliquot part of the alkaline 
liquid. The ethereal layer is then washed with water, and distilled 
at a gentle heat, the residue of neutral esters, etc., being weighed. 
The residue is then fractionally distilled. 

The first fraction will contain any cinnamene which may be present, 
the next being rich in benzyl alcohol, which may be extracted by agi¬ 
tation with water and will yield benzaldehyde and benzoic acid by 
oxidation. Cinnamyl alcohol and benzyl benzoate pass over next, 
and at a higher temperature benzyl cinnamale and cinnamyl benzoate 
and cinnamate may be obtained. These esters suffer more or less 
decomposition unless the distillation is conducted in vacuo, and 
hence the last fractions consist largely of cinnamic acid, which can be 
removed by agitating the distillate with sodium carbonate solution. 
The alkaline liquid separated from the ethereal solution should be 
saturated with carbon dioxide, which precipitates much resin. The 
liquid is filtered, concentrated, and treated with hydrochloric acid, 
when a bulky precipitate is obtained representing the free benzoic and 
cinnamic acids of the balsam. These substances may be identified by 
their ordinary reactions. For their approximate separation, one half of 
the precipitate may be boiled with milk of lime and the liquid filtered 
and allowed to become cold, when the sparingly soluble calcium cinna¬ 
mate is deposited in shining needles, the more soluble benzoate re¬ 
maining in solution. The methods indicated on page 407 may also be 
utilised for the separation of the 2 acids. When an exact estima¬ 
tion of the free acids of a balsam is desired, it is better to agitate the 
ethereal solution with sodium carbonate instead of sodium hydroxide, 
as the latter reagent is liable to cause some decomposition of the esters. 

Except for purposes of research, it is rarely necessary to make such 
an analysis of a balsam as is indicated above. 

PERUVIAN BALSAM. 

White Peru balsams have been described by Biltz {Chem. Zeil., 1902, 
26, 436), Thoms and Biltz {Zeil. Oeslcrr. Apolh. V., 1904, 42, 943), 
and by Hartwich and Hellstrom (Arch. Fharm., 1905, 243, 218). 

Peruvian balsam is readily soluble in all proportions in absolute 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, chloroform, acetone, and ethyl acetate; 
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with an equal bulk of alcohol and ether it yields a clear solution, which 
on further addition of the solvent becomes turbid and deposits resin. 
Diluted alcohol takes up only a small proportion of the balsam. 
Cold ether and light petroleum dissolve it partially. 

Cold light petroleum only dissolves the cinnamcin and cinnamic 
acid of the balsam, but on employing the hot solvent styracin is also 
dissolved and is deposited in crystals on cooling. Carbon disul¬ 
phide arts in a characteristic manner. Agitated with three times its 
weight of the cold solvent, the greater part of the balsam is dissolved 
to a colourless or slightly coloured liquid, from 10 to 16% remaining 
as a reddish-brown, sticky liquid, adhering firmly to the sides of the 
glass, whilst the solution may be readily poured off. 

Analysis.—The investigations of Dieterich (Anal. d. Ilarze., etc.) 
hiive shown that many of the commonly accepted tests for purity of 
this balsam have nov.alue. He gives the following methods as of service; 

Direct Acid Number.—i grm. of the sample is dissolved in 200 c.c. 
of alcohol (96%) and titrated with decinormal alcoholic alkali, using 
phenolphthalein. The c.c. of alkali required multiplied by 5 616 
gives the direct acid number. 

Cold Saponification Number.—^The procedure is mainly as given 
under “Benzoin,” using i grm. of the sample in a 500 c.c. glass- 
stoppered flask with 50 c.c. of light petroleum (sp. gr. 0.700) and 
50 c.c. half-normal alcoholic alkali. After standing 24 hours at room 
temperature, 300 c.c. of water is added, well shaken, until the sepa¬ 
rated dark alkali salt has been dissolved, and the solution titrated, 
with continuous agitation, with half-normal sulphuric acid in the 
presence of phenolphthalein. The c.c. of alkali neutralised by the 
sample, multiplied by 28.08, gives the cold saponification number. 

The ester number is obtained by subtracting the direct acid number 
from the cold saponification number. 

Ether Insoluble Matter.—^This is obtained by Dieterich by add¬ 
ing warm ether in small portions to a weighed portion of the sample 
until a portion of the solvent no longer leaves any residue on evapo¬ 
ration. The undissolved portion is then weighed. It will probably 
be better to extract in a Soxhlet tube. 

Aromatic and Volatile Ingredients.—^Thc ethereal extract is 
shaken with 20 c.c. of a 2% sodium hydroxide solution, separated and 
evaporated at room temperature until no odour of ether is perceptible. 
The residue is placed for 12 hours in the desiccator, weighed, placed for 
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a second 12 hours in the same and weighed again. The mean between 
these 2 weights is taken as the datum for fixed matter from which 
the volatile matter can be calculated. 

Esters of Kesin-acids.—The alkaline solution separated from 
ether by the action of the alkali, as noted in the last paragraph, is 
rendered acid by dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered through a tared 
filter and washed by the aid of a filter pump with as little water as 
possible until the washings are free from chlorides. The residue 
dried at 80° to constant weight is taken. 

With these processes, Dieterich obtained from commercial samples 
the following range of data; 


Sp. gr... . I 135 I.M5 

Direct acid number 60 o 80.0 

Cold saponification number . 240.0 270.0 

Ester number. 180,0 200.0 

Resin esters..... . 200% 28.0% 

Aromatic and volatile ingredients b5.o% 77.0% 

Ether insoluble. . r.5% 4 - 5 % 


From authentic pure specimens from Honduras the following 
figures were obtained: 



I 

n 

ni 

Direct acid number. . 

77 4 

76 9 

77-3 

Cold saponification number 

2410 

214 3 

215 0 

Ester number 

165 6 

137 4 

137 h 

Resin esters 

15.7% 

13 - 2 % 

17 - 3 % 

Aromatic and volatile ingredients 

71-4% 

77 - 5 % 

73 6% 

Ether insoluble 

4 4 % 

4 3 % 

3 5 % 


The United States Pharmacopoeia requires that Peru balsam shall 
have a sp. gr. between i. 140 and i. 150 at 25°, that when mi.xed with 
sodium hydroxide solution, one extraction with ether shall remove 56% 
of cinnamein, and that the latter shall require not less than 23.49% 
of potassium hydroxide for its saponification. According to the same 
authority, Peru balsam must contain not more than 14 69% of acid 
resins, calculated as cinnamic acid. The German Pharmacopoeia 
regulation is satisfied if the 56% of cinnamein is obtained by three 
successive extractions with ether, but it must require at least 
23.66% of potassium hydroxide for hydrolysis, and the balsam must 
have a cold saponification value not less than 224.6. 

Adulterations of Peruvian Balsam.—Peruvian balsam is liable to 
adulteration with the cheaper cinnamic balsams (Tolu and storax); 
copaiba and gurjun balsams; colophony; an alcoholic solution or ex¬ 
tract of gum benzoin; alcohol; and even with fixed oils, especially 
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castor oil. Hence the examination of Peru balsam for the detection 
of these adulterants is of some importance. Many of the usual 
adulterants of balsam have a lower sp. gr. than the genuine substance, 
which varies in density between very narrow limits, i. 150 being the 
maximum and 1.137 the extreme minimum. Any sample having a 
lower density than i. 138 should be regarded with suspicion. 

The presence of alcohol is indicated by the loss of volume undergone 
by the balsam on agitating with water. Small quantities may be 
detected by distilling the sample with water and sodium carbonate 
and examining the distillate by the iodoform and chromic acid tests. 

According to Rosenthaler {Zeit. anal. Chem.,igo$, 44, 292), pure 
Peru balsam, when treated with a solution of vanillin in hydrochloric 
acid, gives no colouration, but if it is adulterated with or more 
gurjun balsam, a purple-red and then a violet colour is produced, 
whilst in the presence of 10% of copaiba balsam the colour is faint 
violet. 

K. Dieterich {Ber. pharm. Ges., 1908, 18, 135) states that adultera¬ 
tion with 30'^u of Tolu balsam can be detected by the following test: 
A small quantity of the balsam is dissolved in ether, and to the solution 
a little concentrated sulphuric acid is added to form a lower layer. 
Hydrochloric acid is then cautiously added so that 3 strata arc formed. 
With genuine Peru balsam the upper and lower strata arc red and the 
intermediate hydrochloric acid is colourless. Tolu balsam imparts a 
very characteristic green colour to the upper ethereal layer.' 

The artificial Peruvian balsam known as “Perugen,” when shaken 
with 3 volumes of light petroleum and the extract evaporated, gives a 
residue, w'hich when treated w'ith a little nitric acid (s]). gr. 1.38) acquires 
an olive-green colour. The residue from the natural balsam becomes 
golden-yellow when similarly treated. (Cresar and Loretz, Pharm. 
/•, i905>[iW)2i» 579-) 

According to the United States Pharmacopccia, the light petroleum 
extract of Peru balsam, when shaken with an equal volume of copper 
acetate solution (i;i,ooo), should not become green or bluish-green 
(absence of resin, turpentine, storax, fatty oils, etc). 

The British Pharmacopccia requires that the balsam shall contain 
40% of resin insoluble in carbon disulphide and that the solution in 
the latter solvent shall have only a slight tluorcscence (absence of 
gurjun balsam). When mixed with half its volume of lime and 

1 Perrot and Goris, however, state that the pure Peru balsam gives this reaction. 
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heated on a water-bath for 30 minutes, it should not form a solid mass 
(absence of resin, storax, or copaiba balsam). 

From his analyses of genuine and adulterated balsams, Dieterich 
concludes that adulterations usually raise the direct acid number and 
lower the cold saponification number. 

A low ester-number indicates adulteration; if below too it suggests 
colophony, Tolu balsam, or benzoin. 

The matter insoluble in ether has a sorting value, but is of no use 
in detecting common adulterations. 

In commercial samples the proportion of cinnamein ranged from 
65 to 75/t, and of resin esters 20 to 28%; that is, a ratio of i of the 
latter to 3 of the former. Ratios, therefore, of i to 2 or i to 5 indi¬ 
cate mucli adulteration. 

In valuing a sample, a high content of cinnamein is preferable to 
high content of resin esters. 

TOLU BALSAM. 

This is from a leguminous plant, Myroxylm I'oluifera, growing in 
the northern portion of South America. In fresh condition the balsam 
is brownish-yellow, transparent in thin layers, and non-crystalline, 
but in time becomes hard, crystalline, and darker. The odour is aro¬ 
matic and pungent. The m. p. ranges from 60° to 65°. It dissolves 
in alcohol, chloroform,- and in watery solutions of alkalis. The alco¬ 
holic solution is acid to litmus. 

The constituents of Tolu balsam are not fully known, but it appears 
to consist principally of the following ingredients: 

(i) An oily portion, benzyl benzoate with a little benzyl cinnamate; 
(2) cinnamic and benzoic acids; (3) vanillin; (4) toluresinoUannol 
benzoate and cinnamate. Of these (4) is the most abundant; (i) 
forms about 7(7; (2) from i2toi5'Jy; (3) only traces. About 3%of 
impurities of various kinds are present. 

By steam distillation on a large scale, a small amount of a volatile 
oil of pleasant odour can be obtained. This has a sp. gr. ranging from 
0.945 to I 090, slight optical activity, sometimes positive, sometimes 
negative, and contains phellandrcne. 

Analysis.—^'Fhe assay of Tolu balsam usually includes the determi¬ 
nation of the direct acid number, the cold saponijicalion number, the 
ester number, the matter soluble in ether, the volatile matter, and the 
esters of resin acids, according to Dicterich’s directions for Peru balsam. 
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The United States Pharmacopoeia requires an acid number n i. 4 to 
167.2, whilst the German Pharmacopoeia sets the limits at 112,3 to 
168.4. 

The following method of analysis is recommended by Delphin 
(Svensk. Pharm. Tidskr., 1907, 3, 415): 2 grm. of the sample are 
dissolved as completely as possible in 5 c.c. of ether contained in a 
separating funnel. To the solution 20 c.c. of ether and A/^-potassium 
hydroxide solution are added and the mixture carefully shaken. After 
separation the aqueous layer is run into a 75 c.c. flask, the ethereal 
liquid washed with 2 c.c. of water, and the washings added to the 
aqueous portion. The ethereal extract is transferred to a tared Erlen- 
meyer flask and evaporated on a water-bath. After heating the resi¬ 
due on the water-bath for 30 minutes it is exposed over sulphuric acid 
for 12 to 18 hours and weighed, this giving the cinnamein. The alka¬ 
line aqueous liquid is treated with sodium hydrogen carbonate {2 grm.) 
until an abundant yellowish-white precipitate is formed, and then 
the liquid is submitted to a stream of carbon dioxide for an hour. 
The solution is filtered, and the precipitate washed with warm water 
until the wash-water is no longer alkaline. For the estimation of the 
resin esters the precipitate is dried to constant weight. The filtrate 
from the resin esters is treated with 6-7 c.c. of 23% hydrochloric 
acid. After effervescence has ceased the resin acid is collected on a 
tared filter, washed with boiling water until the filtrate is free from 
acid, dried and weighed. The cooled filtrate, in which the cinnamic 
acid will have crystallised, is extracted first with 40 c.c., then with 
20 c.c. of ether. The combined ethereal extracts are titrated with 
Njio potassium hydroxide solution (i c.c. corresponds to 0.0148 grm. 
of cinnamic acid) in the presence of phenolphthalein. 

A good balsam should contain not less than 8% of cinnamein and 
25% of cinnamic acid, nor more than i% of resin acid. 

Adulteration of Tolu Balsam. —^Thc common adulterant is colo¬ 
phony, but when the balsam is high in price other substances (e. g., 
copaiba) may be used. 

For the detection of colophony qualitatively the Storch-Morawsky 
test (see under “Colophony”) may be used. 

The following test for colophony is described by Hirschsohn {Pharm. 
Zeil. f. Russ., 1895, 34, 497): The balsam is extracted with 4 to 5 vol¬ 
umes of light petroleum and the extract shaken with an equal volume 
of copper acetate solution. The production of a green colouration in 
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the petroleum layer indicates the presence of colophony. Perrot and 
Goris recommend a similar test {Bull. Sci. Pharm., 1908, 636). 

The solubility in carbon disulphide has been proposed as a test and 
in the British Pharmacopoeia of i8g8 is given as follows: 

3 grm. of the sample are extracted with 25 c.c. and then 10 c.c. of 
warm carbon disulphide. Upon evaporating the mixed solutions, the 
residue should require not less than one-third of its weight of 
potassium hydroxide for saponification, thus indicating a sufficient 
amount of cinnamic and benzoic acids in the sample. 

Some good authorities are, however, not inclined to rely on this test, 
and much further study of this balsam is needed. K. Dieterich says 
that little if any pure Tolu balsam is on the market. He gives the 
following data obtained by E. Dieterich, with which his own figures 
correspond, but the latter are not specially quoted: 

Direct acid number.... 114 8-138 6 

Saponification number 155-3-^87 4 

Ester number ... 5 


Solubility: 

Alcohol (90%) 
Ethyl acetate 
Chloroform .. 
Ether. 

Benzene. 

Petroleum spirit 
Oil of turpentine 
Carbon disulphide 


. .wholly soluble. 
. .wholly soluble, 
.almost wholly soluble. 

53 2-87.9% 

82 2-nearIy 100% 
. 2.2-10.2% 
27 8 - 54 -5% 
. 19.6-88.1% 


Syrup of Tolu Balsam,—Commercial syrup of Tolu balsam is 
prepared either (i) by the British Pliarmatopocia official method; 
(2) by precipitating an alcoholic tincture, or (3) by admixture with 
a distillate of the balsam. 

According to Astruc and Cambe {J.Pharm.Cbim., 1903, [vi], 17,367), 
only the syrup prepared liy the official direct maceration method 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide solution. Both the official 
syrup and that prepared from the tincture give a marked yellowish- 
green colour in the presence of excess of alkali. But the preparation 
from the distillate of Tolu balsam gives neither of these reactions. 


LIQUID STORAX. 

This is the product of Liquidanibar orientalis of Asia Minor, and of 
Liquidambar Styraciflua of America. It is a brownish-yellow or 
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greyish viscous liquid, the better qualities of which possess a sweet, 
vanilla-like odour. Inferior specimens contain impurities which 
render the odour oppressive and disagreeable. 

The taste is pungent and balsamic. Under the microscope globules 
of water and crystals of cinnamic acid and styracin are visible. 

Oriental storax (from Liquidambar orientalis) contains styrene, 
CaHj.CHiCHj, cinnamic acid, styracin (cinnamyl cinnamate), 
C9HgCg,H,0,), phenyl-propyl cinnamate, ethyl cinnamate, vanillin, 
ethyl-vanillin; a- and / 3 -storesin, €351155(011)3, an amorphous resin, 
traces of benzoic acid and storesinol cinnamate. According to 
Tschircb, benzoic and cinnamic acids are never found in the same 
specimen of oriental storax. 

Storesinol has the formula CjgHjjOiOH), and its cinnamic ester 
is present to the extent of about 35% in the balsam. 

American storax is known also as sweet gum, and, according to 
Harrison and Maisch {Arch. Pliarm., 1875,206,545), it is identical with 
oriental storax; but this is improbable. It contains styracin, pbenyl- 
propyl cinnamate and storesin; but not ethyl or benzyl cinnamate. 
Styrene and traces of vanillin are probably present. 

Qualitative Tests.—^When treated with strong alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform, liquid storax dissolves, but generally leaves some mechani¬ 
cal impurities. With an equal weight of warm alcohol it yields a 
turbid solution of acid reaction. The filtered liquid, when evaporated, 
yields not less than 70% of the original balsam, as a brown semisolid 
mass which constitutes “prepared storax.” This is entirely soluble 
in ether and carbon disulphide and almost completely soluble in 
benzene, but is only partially soluble in cold petroleum spirit, more 
freely in hot petroleum spirit, and the solution deposits crystals of cin¬ 
namic acid and styracin on cooling. 

The residual pressings of the bark after obtaining the liquid storax 
are used under the name “styrax calamitus.” Mixtures of storax with 
an inert solid are also known by the name, and formerly the resin of 
Styrax officinalis was also known in commerce under this description. 

Analysis.—K. Dieterich recommends the following process for the 
assay of liquid storax {Pharm. Centr. Halle, 1899, 40, 423). Water is 
estimated by drying 2 grm. at 100° to constant weight. The residue 
is ignited and the ash weighed. To determine the part soluble in 
alcohol, 10 grm. are weighed into a 200 c.c. beaker and dissolved in 
100 c.c. of 96% alcohol by gentle warming. The liquid is filtered 
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through a tared filter and the residue washed with 50 c.c. of hot alcohol. 
The filtrate and washings are collected in a tared porcelain basin and 
evaporated to dryness. In order to prevent creeping, it is best to 
float the basin on water contained in another basin which is heated on a 
water-bath. It is advisable to weigh with the basin a small glass rod 
with which the residue is stirred in order to facilitate drying. The 
latter is carried out at 100“ until the weight is constant. The residue 
on the filter, dried at 100°, gives the part insoluble in alcohol. 

The direct acid number is determined by dissolving i grm. of the 
storax in 100 c.c. of 96% alcohol and titrating the solution with iV/2 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
The number of c.c. required, multiplied by 28.08, gives the direct acid 
number. 

The procedure for the determination of the saponification number 
is the same as that given under Benzoin. 

Storax should contain not more than 30% of water nor more than 
1% of ash. The United States Pharmacopoeia requires at least 60% 
to be soluble in alcohol and the residue to be soluble in ether and car¬ 
bon disulphide. Not more than 3% should be insoluble in alcohol 
(the German Pharmacopoeia fixes the standard at 2.3%), the acid num¬ 
ber should lie between 55 and 75, and the cold saponification num¬ 
ber between 100 and 140. 

The commoner adulterants of storax are turpentine rosin, castor oil, 
olive oil, and similar fatty oils. Ladanum resin has been found by K. 
Dieterich. 

Samples of crude storax have been examined chiefly by continental 
chemists, and the following figures, compiled from their results, rep¬ 
resent a wide scope; 



j Acid 

1 number 

Ester 

number 

, Saponification 
number 

Beckurts and Bruche*.... 

, ^ 68-93 

II2-1 53 

180-222 

A. Krcmel* . 

1 47-6 

319 

79-5 

E. Dieterich. 

■ ; 37-2-96 7 

74.6-168 

134 6-249 

K. DieterichJ. 

Evers. 

i 57 - 5 -S 9 4 
; 52.2-56.7 

173.5-184.2 

1 

230.2-236.4 


^ 6 samples of authentic origin. 

* A sample adulterated with turpentine. 

* 3 pure samples. 
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K. Dieterich has further examined a number of commercial and ab¬ 


solutely authentic samples, and gives the following comparative results: 



Authentic 

Commercial 

j 

Water, . . ... 

26.21- 40 97% 

1958-31.95% 

Ash. ! 

05-0 92% 

° 24- 3.94% 

Soluble in alcohol (after deducting 

57.14- 95.49% 

64,90- 77.17% 

water) 

Acid number . 

59.38- 70.70 

38 22- 72.29 

Ester number. 

1 35-42- 74.43 

47.s1-110.03 

Saponification number .... 

104 67-135 35 

III.89-187.76 


E. Dieterich gives the following table of solubilities: 


% 


90% al' ohol . .. . . : 

56 14-84 00 

Acetic ether. . ! 

1 69-40-73 60 

Chloroform .... 

69 20-72 60 

Ether. 

65 80-82.80 

Benzene . .... ... ... 

64.80-74 80 

Turpentine . ... ... ... 

54.41^57 80 

Carbon disulphide . . 

62.30-67.80 

Light petroleum . . * 

15,00-19 4® 


The sp. gr. should lie between 1.113 and 1.121, according to Bcckurts 
and Bruche, who also give the amount dissolved in an equal volume of 
pure alcohol as 61 to 71%. 

The following interesting tabic is given by K. Dieterich. Un¬ 
fortunately, the figures for the pure storax are not given: 


Pure storax with 

Water, 

% 

Ash, 1 

% 

Soluble in al¬ 
cohol (after 
deducting 
water). I 

% 

Acid 

No. 

Ester 
No I 

Saponifica¬ 
tion No. 

20 % olive oil 


0.63 

63.87 

53 '■>( 

72.98 1 

126.63 

^ 0 % olive oil 

28.22 

0.47 

70.59 

53.08 

78.34 1 

131.42 

30 ^ castor oil . 

1 33.96 ' 

o.si 

64.73 

57.21 

66.84 1 

124.05 

30% castor oil . 

1 29. io 

0.33 

6->.6s 

SI .31 

79.88 ' 

131.19 

30 % turpentine 

1 39 .<i 6 

0 61 

59.30 

78.40 

29.53 

107.93 

30% turpentine 

1 34.62 

0.51 

63.36 

84.40 

23 .01 

107.05 


Soluble in light petroleum . 
Soluble in alcohol 90% 

Soluble in ether. 

Soluble in chloroform . ... 

Soluble in acetic ether. 

Soluble in benzene. 

Soluble in turpentine .. . 
Soluble in carbon disulphide 


• 37-54-5S-9^»% 

. practically entirely 
. 93.14-100% 

. almost entirely 
. entirely 

■ 9S-75-ioo% 

■ -99-55% 
.86.8 -93.39% 
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The British Pharmacopoeia (1898) only recognises “Styrax Prapara- 
tus,” the product of Liquidambar orienialis, purified by solution in 
alcohol, filtration, and evaporation of the solvent. This authority 
requires it to give off no moisture on heating and to evolve an odour 
of essential oil of bitter almonds when boiled with sulphuric acid and 
a solution of potassium dichromate. 

Resinous Adulterants inStorax .— Ahrens and Hett (Zeit. ang. Chem., 
1903, 16, 384; also P/iarw. J., 1904, [iv], 19, 547) find that storax 
adulterated with rosin yields to light petroleum from 35.1 to 63.7% of 
extract; this has an acid value between 116.3 120.9, ^ 

saponification value between 171.6 and 177.6. Specimens of pure 
storax of recent and older importation gave a light petroleum extract 
of 37,6 to 47.6% with an acid value ranging from 36.6 to 62.9 and a 
saponification value (cold) of 194.6 to 198.4. Adulteration with rosin 
is more readily detected by this method of separating and treating the 
light petroleum spirit extract than by determining the saponification 
constants of the original drug, as recommended by Dieterich. 

SALICYLIC ACID AND ITS ALLIES. 

Salicylic acid is the type of a group of compounds containing the 
radical hydroxyphenyl, C6Hj(OH), and h.as itself the constitution of a 
hydroxyphenyl-carboxylic acid, C6Hj(OH).COOH. Thus it may be 
regal lied as a hydro.xy-benzoic acid, and as the hydroxyl and car¬ 
boxyl groups occupy adjacent positions in the benzene-nucleus, salicylic 
acid is the ortho- form of the acid, all 3 modifications of which arc 
known. The fact that 2 of the hydrogen atoms of the benzene-nucleus 
arc replaced, renders all the compounds of the group capable of existing 
in ortho-, meta-, and para-modifications. In the case of the homo- 
logues of the hydro.xybenzoic acids, where a third substitution of hydro¬ 
gen by methyl or other alkyl-radical occurs, the number of possible 
isomerides is still further increased. 

Isomeric Hydroxybenzoic Acids. 

Salicylic acid and methyl salicylate occur in many plants. p-Hydroxy- 
benzoic acid has been found in the pods of Bignonia catalpa. 

The following table exhibits the leading differences between the 3 
isomeric hydroxybenzoic acids: 
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Ortho-acul 
(viiicy)ic acid) 


Mcta-acul 


Para-acul 


ru /OlfC) p,, ^OH(0 Vu /OII(') 
C^H< < (;oUH(2) < CUUll(3) C(.)OH(«) 


Sp gr ut 4'^ (Schrodci) 

I 185 s 

1 I 473 

t 4^8 

-M p 

SoluV>ility: 


I in ' 2()% 

21j^-2t4° 

In Water .at 0" , ' 

I in 1.100.* 

I in 580. 

In water ,tt u tu is 

I in 1,000 ' 

I in lo.H 

i in 126 

In chiorupirm 

Readily soluble 

Altnobi msohihle 

Very slightly 
soluble. 

Rcac ion with feme chloiid*- . 

Deep violet ! 

colour ' 

1 No change 

Vcllowliocc ppt. 
sol. in cxciss. 

of dry ammonid gas i 

Yields phenol, 

\iclds hydroxy- 

\ iclds phenol. 

! 

CO:, etc 

1 benzonilnlc, 

CuHi(t)II)CN. 
melting at 

82 Y 1 

! 1 

CUj, etc 


CJljTJrs ODr (- 

CJIHn(OBi) 1 

CttHBrs.OBr-l- 


COi. 

COOK 

CUj 

Antiseptic pniptrtHs 

Strong 

None 

Doubtful. 


SALICYLIC ACID. O-HYDROXYBENZOIC ACID. 

CJIoO,; or, 

Salicylic arid is the only moililkation of the 3 isomeric hydroxy- 
' benzoic acids of any importance. 

Salicylic acid and methyl salicylate occur in a number of plants and 
small quantities have been found in certain fruits, thus it has l)een de¬ 
tected by Jablin-Gonnct {Ann.Chim. anal., 1903, 8, 371) in wild 
cherries, by Suss (Verh. Vers, deulsrk Kalurf. Aertze, 1902, ii, 102), and 
Fortes and Desmoulieres {J.Pharm.Chim., 1901, [vi], 14,342) in straw¬ 
berries, and by Utz (Oeslerr. CItem., ZeiL, 1903, 6, 385)1 tirui Windisch 
{Z.eil. Xahr. Genussm., 1903, 6, 447) in both strawberries and rasp¬ 
berries. 

Salicylic acid was originally prepared from salicin (Piria, Annalen, 
1839, 30, 165). The so-called “natural” acid, prepared from oil 
of wintergreen (Ganllheria procumhens) or oil cjf sweet birch {lielula 
lenla), was first obtained by Cahours {Annalen, 1843, 48, 60). Al¬ 
though far more expensive than the artificial product, the natural acid 
has the advantage of being free from /i-hydroxybenzoic acid, which 
is by no means harmless in its physiological effects. 

* According lo Bourgoin {J Pharm Chtm , 1879. [iv]. 30 » 4H8), the solubility of salicylic 
acid at 0'^ ib I part in f>(>6. instead of the number given in the text, which is due to Ost {J, 
pr Chem . 1878. (11], 17. 2*8) 

*Kclla 8 {ZeUsch pitystkal Ghent, i 8 <; 7 . * 4 » 223) gives 188 
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Practically the whole of the acid of commerce is now prepared by 
the method of Kolbe and Lautemann {Annalen, i860, 115, 157), which 
is based on the action of carbon dioxide on sodium phenoxide. 

When potassium phenoxide is heated in a stream of carbon dioxide, 
it is acted on in a manner similar to sodium phenoxide in Kolbe’s 
process, yielding pure di-potassium salicylate uj) to 150°; but above 
that temperature the isomeric /i-hydro.\ybcnzoatc is also produced, and 
at 220° is thesole [iroduct.' The same substance is formed if ihealkali 
employed in Kolbe’s process contains potassium hydroxide, and, 
according to B. l''is( her, it is also produced if the temperature be too 
low when the gas is |)assed. T00 high a temperature is said by Fischer 
to cause hydroxy-f'ophthalic acid to be formed at that stage, ow ing to 
the action of the gas on the sodium salii ylate already formed. In a 
well-conducted operation, />-hydroxybcnzoic and hydroxy-/snphthalic 
acids are not usually formed in quantities exceeding o 4',, and the 
former m.ay be easily removed by washing, as it is readily soluble in 
water. Hydroxy-/lophthalic a/id is less soluble, and may be present 
to the extent of 1% in some cases.’ 

If traces of iron compounds arc present in the materials Used in 
Kolbe’s process, brown or yellow oxidation products arc formed which 
arc insoluble in water, and give a yellow colour to the salicylic acid 
obtained. 

salicylic acid crystallises from alcohol in large monoclinic prisms. 
As met with in commerce, the acid usually excurs as a granular powder, 
consisting of minute, broken, acicular crystals. It has a sweetish, 
acidulous, acrid taste. The sp. gr. is i 4S3 at 4°. 

The m. p. of salicylic acid has been stated by various observers 
at points ranging from 155° to 159°, but Fischer finds the m. p. of the 
pure acid to be 156.73° (corrected), and this result has been confirmed 
by Dunstan and Bloch {IViarm. J. Traits., 1890, [iii], 21, 429). Even a 


* Mono-potassnim salicylate is cninerted intn the batdc f-hytlroxybcnzoate and phenol 
when healed to 220'-', whereas the ci'rrespondmg soiluim salt yields the p-hydroxybenzoate 
or salicylate, together with phenol 

IIydroxy-ispI’Hthamc aliu, C«I!3(C0011)HC()()H)*(0H)*, is now rarely met with m 
cominercial salicylic acid It may be tictcctcd by distilling the suspected sample in a current 
of steam, when it remains m the still m the form of a light grey powder or small lumps Dy 
dissolving it in hydrochloric acitl and filtering the solution through charcoal, the acid may 
be obtained in slender white needles melting with decomposition at to 106"' 

Hydhoxy-nai’HTHOic acid, Ciol lf.(OIl) .cooil, is a substance which bears the same relation 
to naphthalene that .srdicyhc acu! bears to benzene. It is produced by the action of carbon 
dioxide on perfectly dry sodium (r-napthol at ito®. It forms colourless acicular crystals 
melting at 185® and requinng lo.ooo parts of cold water for solution. Its salts give a blue 
colouration with feme chloride. The corresponding acid from/?-naphthoi melts at 235° 
and gives a violct-black colour with ferric chloride Both varieties of hydroxynaphthoic 
acid arc said to be powerful antiseptics, rotanhng the putrefaction of blood and urine much 
more perfectly than salicylic acul {Pharm.J , 18S7, [mj, 18, 5 82 j). 
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small proportion of the cresotic acids tends to lower the m. p. of the 
sample. 

When gradually heated to about 200“, salicylic acid sublimes in 
slender shining needles, but when heated rapidly in admixture with 
powdered glass or sand, it is resolved into phenol and carbon dioxide. 
Salicylic acid distils readily in a current of steam at 60 to 80 pounds 
pressure, and even vaporises on boiling its aqueous solution. 

Salicylic acid is very sparingly soluble in cold water, and only mod¬ 
erately soluble in boiling water. The determinations of its solubility 
by different observers vary greatly. According to the British Pharma¬ 
copoeia (1898), the acid is soluble in about 550 parts of cold or 9 of 
boiling water, in 3.5 of alcohol of 90% strength, in 2 i)arts of ether, 
in 55 of chloroform, and in 195 parts of glycerin. It is also readily 
soluble in carbon disulphide, and is dissolved by 80 parts of benzene. 
Salicylic acid may be conveniently crystallised from hot light petroleum. 
Agitation with ether, chloroform, or carbon disulphide readily re¬ 
moves salicylic acid from its aciucous solutions. H. Taffe recom¬ 
mends a mixture of ether and light petroleum for this purpose. 

The solubiiity of salicylic acid in cold water is greatly increased by 
the presence of various salts.' 

When ingested, salicylic acid is eliminated by the kidneys, partly 
in an unchanged state and partly in the form of the so-called sali¬ 
cyluric acid, a body which really has the constitution of salicyl-gly- 
cocoll [CsHjfOHlCOj.NH CH,.C()OH. 'Phis compound crystal¬ 
lises in fine needles, m. p., i6o“, which are slightly soluble in water, but 
readily in alcohol. It gives a violet colouration with ferric chloride. 
The barium salt forms prisms very slightly soluble in water. When 
heated with concentrated hydrochloric arid, salicyluric acid is hydro¬ 
lysed to salicylic acid and glycocoll (amino-acetic acid). 

Salicylic acid and its salts and esters are used extensively in medicine, 
especially as intestinal antiseptics and in the treatment of gout and 
rheumatism of the joints. 

Salicylic acid and its derivatives are now extensively employed as 
domestic remedies without seeking medical advice, but the practice 


* Mixed with i part potassium nitrate, it dissolves in 50 parts of cold water 
Mixed with 1.5 parts ammonium citrate, it dissolves in 60 parts of cold water 
Mixed with j parts sodium sulphite, it dissolves in 50 parts of cold water. 

Mixed with a parts sodium phosphate, it dissolves in 50 parts of cold water. 

Mixed with 3.5 parts sodium phosphate, it dissolves in 12.5 parts of cold water. 

Salicylic acid is very soluble in solutions of borax, a compound of the formula Na(BOJ- 
ftCrHiOj being said to be formed The liquid, which is stated to be more powerfully anti¬ 
septic than either of its components, soon undergoes decomposition. 
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is not free .from danger. Salicylic acid, even when pure, has distinct 
toxic properties, and its salts cause albuminuria. The free acid, 
dissolved in flexible collodion or in the form of ointment, is strongly 
caustic and is employed as a corn solvent. 

Salicylic acid now finds an extensive application as a preservative 
of various articles of food, though its use for such purposes is strictly 
prohibited in France, the United States, and some other countries.’ 
Wine, beer, milk, lime- and lemon-juice, temperance beverages, and 
many other articles arc treated with salicylic acid in quantities which 
are often largely in excess of those necessary to preserve them. Such 
a practice is strongly to be deprecated, as the habitual and uncon¬ 
scious ingestion of an antiseptic necessarily tends to impair the digest¬ 
ive processes. 

The employment of salicylic acid for preserving milk is now far 
less common than the use of formalin or boric acid for that purpose. 
Wines and lemperani e beverages frequently contain considerable 
quantities of salicylic acid,‘’ and it is also extensively used in jam¬ 
making, from 4 to 8 grains of the acid to the pound being sufficient 
to prevent fermentation indefinitely. Uncooked fruits, such as cher¬ 
ries, plums, etc., may be preserved by pressing them, treating every 
pound of the juice with 15 grains of salicylic acid, heating the juice, 
and after cooling adding it to the pressed fruit. 

For a very detailed study of the influence ol salicylic acid on digestion 
and health, sec Bull. 84, Part II (1906), of the U. S. Dept, of Agri¬ 
culture, Bu. of Chem. 

The addition of i grm. of salicylic acid to the litre preserves a io% 
solution of tartaric acid perfectly; but a solution of citric acid of the 
same strength requires twice that amount. Salicylic acid is slated not 
to have a preserving action on a solution of sodium succinate. 

When an aqueous solution of salicylic acid is kept for some time, 

' A Departmental Committee on Food Preservatives appointed in 1899 recommended that 
salicylic acid should not be used m greater proportion than one gram per pint in liquid food 
and one gram per pound m solid food, and that its presence should in all cases be declared; 
also that salicylic acid, in common with all other preservatives, should be prohibited m 
milk and in all dietetic preparations intended for invalids and infants (Analysi, 1901, 
26, 33j). These recommendations resulted in 1906 in the issue of a circular by the Local 
Government Board (England) urging the desirability of prosecutions being instituted 
against vendors of “preserved” milk, and stating that milk may be presumed to have been 
rendered injunous to health if found to contain more than i part of formaldehyde, or 5 7 
parts of bone acid, per 100,000 parts 

* According to medical witnesses called to defend the use of salicylic acid for this purpose, 
its addition is absolutely necessary to preserve the wme, and cannot possibly be injurious to 
health. This evidence was given at the hearing of a summons at Liverpool (October, moo) 
for selling ginger wine containing 13 grains of salicylic acid to the pint The analyst stfdeii 
that of 33 samples of ginger wine examined by him, none of the others contained more than 
4 grains per pint. A member of the defendant’s firm deposed that they had tried smaller 
quantities of salicylic acid as a preservative, but found that the wme went bad. 
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a fungoid growth forms, and this gradually decomposes all the salicylic 
acid(F.K. Loll, J.Soc.Client. Ind., 1903,22,198). The rate of decom¬ 
position was found to be increased by the addition of small amounts of 
ferric chloride, thus confirming the statement that the growth of many 
moulds is stimulated by dilute iron solutions. 

COMMERCIAL SALICYLIC ACID. 

As now met with in commerce, salicylic acid, though varying much 
in quality, is free from those gross sophistications which are alleged to 
have occurred in the past.' 

3 distinct grades of salicylic acid are now recognised in commerce, 
namely: ordinary acid, which is the cheapest; natural acid, which is 
the most e.xpensive; and the so-called “physiologically-pure acid,” 
which is intermediate in price. This last variety is a highly purified 
synthetical acid, free from any admixture of /i-cresotic acid. Much of 
the ordinary salicylic acid of commerce is now of very considerable 
purity, and is very generally employed in medicine. 

The facile formation of definite crystals is a useful indication of the 
purity of salicylic acid, the presence of foreign matters in its solutions 
greatly interfering with its crystallisation. Thus the presence of 5% 
of /i-cresotic acid prevents the formation of large crystals, but 2% pro¬ 
duces no material effect. 

When agitated with cold concentrated sulphuric acid, salicylic 
acid should yield a perfectly colourless solution. 

H. Kolbe {J. pr. Chem., 1876, [ii], 14,143) gives the following method 
of testing the purity of salicylic acid: 0.3 grm. of the sample is 
dissolved in 5 or 6 c.c. of strong alcohol, the clear solution poured on 
to a watch-glass, and allowed it to evaporate spontaneously. The 
residual salicylic acid forms a ring of beautifully aggregated 
efflorescent crystals round the edge of the watch-glass. This mass is 
pure white if the acid tested be pure and recrystallised, but yellowish 
or yellow if the simply precipitated acid be used. If the colour be 
brownish or brown, the sample is unfit for internal use. 

According to the British Pharmacopoeia (1898), if salicylic acid be 
shaken up with a small proportion of water, the mixture filtered, and 

* Beside? containing more or less sodium chloride, phenol, cresotic acid, and the isomerides 
of salicylic acid as natural impurities, fialicylic acid adulterated with potassium sulphate, 
gypsum, starch, sugar, etc , is s,aid to have been met with m Amenca. Mineral adulterants 
would be left on igniting the sample, and starch and sugar detected by their insolubility in 
ether. 
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the filtrate evaporated, the residue should be white, and have no buff- 
coloured fringe. The absence of this fringe is stated to prove the ab¬ 
sence of iron, colouring matters, and (erroneously) organic impurities. 

Phenol is liable to be present in salicylic acid which has been sulj- 
limed. It may be detected by nearly neutralising the sample with 
sodium carbonate, and agitating the liquid with ether. On gently 
evaporating the ethereal liquid, the phenol may be recognised by its 
odour, taste, and chemical reactions. 

It is stated by Carletti (Boll. Chim. farm., 1907, 46, 421) that as 
little as 0.02% of phenol in salicylic acid can be detected in the follow¬ 
ing way: 0.25 grm. of the sample is triturated in a mortar with 5 c.c. 
of water and the mixture poured into a test-tube. Two drops of an 
alcoholic solution of furfuraldehyde {2%) are then added, the liquid 
gently shaken, and 2 to 3 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid poured 
carefully to the bottom of the tube. In the presence of phenol a yellow 
ring is formed at the junction of the 2 liquids, above which a dark blue 
ring subsequently appears with a rapidity depending on the amount of 
phenol present. 

p-Hydroxybenzoic arid, which is the isomeride most likely to be 
present in commercial salicylic acid, may be separated by drying the 
acid at 60° and agitating with anhydrous chloroform. Salicylic acid 
dissolves readily, but p- and m-hydroxybenzoic acids remain largely 
uiidissolved. 

From benzoic acid, />-hydroxybenzoic acid may be separated by treat¬ 
ment with carbon disulphide, in which the latter acid is nearly insoluble. 

Whilst salicylic acid is volatile in a current of steam, the isomeric 
hydroxybenzoic acids are not volatile, and hence remain in the retort 
together with hydroxy-fsephthalic acid, if present. The last-named 
compound is now rarely met with in commercial salicylic acid. The 
cresotic acids behave like salicylic acid. 

Commercial salicylic acid' formerly contained a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the allied acids. Thus J. Williams (Pharm. J. Trans., 1877, 
[iii], 8, 785) isolated from 15 to 20% of these acid impurities, but did 
not identify them, and Ewell and Prescott (Pharm. J. Trans., 1889, [iii], 
19, 328) found still larger proportions. In 1890, Dunstan and Bloch 
(Pharm. J., 1890, [iii], 21, 431) further examined the specimens pre- 

' Salicylic acid RiiaraTiteed to have been made from oil of winterpreen has been occasionally 
found to contain appreciable quantities of cresotic acid This was in some cases due to the 
fact that the oil of wmtergreen from which the acid had been made was nothing more than 
an artificial oil made in the first instance from artificial salicylic acid, the original impurities 
of which had been preserved dunng the various processes 
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pared by Williams (which had been preserved in the museum of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain), and showed that they were 
isomeric modifications of cresotic acid, homologous with salicylic acid 
(see page 509). 

According toM. Charteris {Pharm. 1890, [iii],2l, 434), it is to the 
presence of cresotic acid in artificial salicylic acid that the objection¬ 
able symptoms («. g., delirium, restlessness, etc.) sometimes caused by 
the latter are attributable, and he states that when the impurity is re¬ 
moved the purified product has therapeutic characters identical with 
those of the natural acid.' 

Formerly, commercial salicylic acid was liable to contain all 3 
modifications of cresotic acid, but now a small proportion of the 
/i-cresotic acid only is likely to be present. 

The solubility of salicylic acid in boiling water is materially in¬ 
creased by the presence of cresotic acid. If, to a solution of the 
sample in boiling water, about 0.2 of its volume of alcohol be added 
and the liquid allowed to cool, pure salicylic acid will form separate, 
distinct, non-coherent crystals; whereas samples containing a notable 
proportion of cresotic acid form a network or woolly mass of small or 
indistinct crystals. 

Pure salicylic acid melts sharply between 156“ and 157°, but a very 
small perccnt.age of />-cresotic acid materially reduces the m. p. of the 
sample and causes it to soften at a temperature below that reejuisite to 
produce actual fusion.^ 

To detect cresotic acid in salicylic acid, B. Fischer (Pharm. Zeit. /. 
Rt(.<:s., 1889, 28, 378) recommends the following test: Calcium car¬ 
bonate (i to 2 grm.) is boiled with 15 c.c. of water in a 200 c.c. flask, 
and 3 grm. of the sample of salicylic acid added. The flask is shaken 
over a flame till the volume of the contents is reduced to 5 c.c., by 
which time some crystals will have formed. The liquid is cooled, the 
crystals separated, and the mother liquor transferred to a test-tube 
and evaporated to about i c.c. On rubbing the tube containing this 
concentrated liquid with a glass rod, crystallisation sets in. i c.c. of 
water is then added and the liquid is filtered through a plug of cotton- 

* In 1890. shortly alter the first publication of these researches (lint Med. Jour . Nov. 
JO. 1889), a pro&ecution under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts was institutcil m Gl.i^igow 
for selling salicylic acid containing 2.5% of cresotic acid {Pharm. J., 1890, [ml, 21, 394) 
*'‘One can now obtain commercially an acid physiologically pure, even the last fraction 
of which has a m. p. of 156.85°: commercial c^stals with a m. p of 156.5° to 156 75°. 
containing about 0.05% impurity, the last 10% giving a m. p. 0.5° below the maximum; 
commercial poivder with an initial m. p. of 156.4°, rising to 156.75°, containing 0.1% im¬ 
purity, the last 10% giving a m. p. :° below the maximum.*'—Squire’s Companion to the 
Pharmacopaia, 1899. 
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wool. The filtrate is made up to i c.c. and a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid are added. If the sample contained as much as 3 to 5 % of cresotic 
acid, a mixture of acids separates which fuses in boiling water and 
collects in thick oily drops at the bottom of the tube. This test is said 
to succeed only when the amount of cresotic acid exceeds 1%. 

According to Engelhardt and Jones {Amer. Pharm. Assoc. Drugg. 
Circ., 1908, S2> 464), cresotic acids can be detected by Carletli’s test 
(page 471) o. 20 to o. 15% of e-cresotic acid gives a brown colour zone, 
whilst with traces of phenol or m- or 7>-crcsotic acid a faint violet colour 
is obtained. 

The estimation of cresotic acid when in admixture with sali¬ 
cylic acid, if present in sufficiently large proportion, may be effected 
by careful titration of the sam])le with sodium hydroxide and phenol- 
phthalein, as recommended by Ewell and Prescott {Pkarm. Record, 
1888; Analyst, 1888, 13, 208). B. Eischer {loc. cil.) recommends with 
reason the replacement of the soda solution by decinormal baryta, 
which latter solution is necessarily free from carbonate. Fischer 
points out that the cresotic acid may be seriously overestimated, un¬ 
less other impurites, such as moisture, colouring-matter, and sodium 
chloride, be previously removed. For this purpose he recommends 
that the sample be dissolved in ether, and the solution filtered from 
any insoluble matter. 'I'he filtrate is then evaporated at a gentle heat, 
and the residue dried at 60°, and finally over strong sulphuric acid. 
When the impurity is simidy water it is perhaps preter.able to treat the 
samiile with light jietroleum, agitate the solution with plaster of Paris, 
filter and evaporate to dryness. 

In carrying out the operation, about o 2 grm. of the purified sample, 
weighed with the greatest [jossiblc accuracy and dried as already 
described at or below 60°, is treated with a few drops of an alcoholic 
solution of phenolphthalein, and, without adding water for solution, 
a centinormal solution of baryta added from a burette, with constant 
agitation, until the point of ncutr.ality is appro.ached. The flask 
is then rapidly warmed over a flame whilst the contents are ke[)t in agi¬ 
tation, avoiding actual boiling until the remainder of the acid is dis¬ 
solved, when the titration is completed. The baryta is preferably 
standardised .against salicylic acid of known purity. 

When pure salicylic acid is treated in the above manner, i grm. 
requires 724.4 c.c. of centinormal baryta for its neutralisation, whereas 
an equal weight of one of the modifications of cresotic acid will neu- 
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tralise only 657.6 c.c. Hence the difference, 66.8 c.c., represents the 
whole distinction between the 2 acids, so that the presence of each 
1% of crcsotic acid will lower the volume of centinormal alkali re¬ 
quired for I grm. by 0.668 c.c. Working on o. 2 grm. of the sample, 
this difference is reduced to 0.134 c.c. Hence extreme care in oper¬ 
ating is essential. 

Ewell and Prescott {Pharm. Record., 1888; Analyst, 1888, 13, 237) 
have proposed a method of estimating cresotic acids in admixture 
with salicylic acid based on their conversion into the corresponding 
cresols on distillation with lime. They direct that 15 grm. of 
the sample of acid and an equal weight of lime should be thoroughly 
dried and well triturated, together with an equal quantity of dry iron 
filings, and the mixture heated strongly in a glass retort, the distillate 
being collected in a well-cooled receiver. The distillate is treated 
with just sufficient water to liquefy it, and the liquid mixed with 
an equal volume of i)% sodium hydroxide solution. To this solution 
cold water is then added gradually until precipitation commences. 
From the volume of water required to cause precipitation the propor¬ 
tion of cresotic acid present in the sample is found by the following 
table: 


Volumes of water required to „t ^resol in Percentage of cresotic acid 

precipitate mixed soda and <l,siillate i in sample 

distillate 


6 7 

5 

4.9 

6 0 

10 

9 S 

5-25 

15 

14 8 

4 5 

20 

19 8 

4 0 

25 

24 7 

3 6 

30 

29 7 

3 3 

35 

34 7 

3-1 

40 

39 7 

2 8 

45 

44 7 

2 6 

50 

49 7 


It is evident that such a method as the foregoing can only be roughly 
approximate, and is useless when the proportion of cresotic acid is very 
small. 

In this case it is better to neutralise a fairly large quantity of the 
sample with calcium carbonate (mixed with boiling water) and to 
filter the liquid. The sparingly soluble calcium salicylate, which is 
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deposited on cooling, is filtered off, dried, and weighed.' The acid 
remaining in solution (of which the weight is determined by difference) 
is precipitated with hydrochloric acid, washed, dried, and a sample 
analysed by one of the above methods. 

Reactions and Detection of Salicylic Acid.—^\Vhen salicylic 
acid is heated to 195° to 220° it is, according to Gracbc and Eichen- 
grun {Annalen, 1892,269,323), to a great extent converted into phenyl 
salicylate, and if the product is distilled, a considerable quantity of 
xanthone is formed. On the other hand, if 7>-hydroxybenzoic acid is 
heated in an open dish to 200°, phenol and carbon dioxide are the 
chief products, and there finally remains only a very small quantity 
of some compound of high m. p. »»-Hydroxybenzoic acid undergoes 
very little change even on prolonged heating at 210°. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves pure salicylic acid without 
colour, forming a sulphonic acid. Impure salicylic acid gives a yellow¬ 
ish-brown colouration. 

By the action of cold concentrated nitric acid on salicylic acid nitro- 
salicylic acid is formed, but with fuming nitric arid picric acid results. 

Bromine gives a reaction with salicylic acid indistinguishable from 
that produced by phenol, and the same is true of its behaviour with 
Millon’s reagent. 

Silver nitrate and lead acetate give white precipitates with neutral 
salicylates, but not with free salicylic acid. Salicylic acid is not pre¬ 
cipitated by barium or calcium chlorides, and neutral salicylates only 
in strong solution. Neutral salicylates in not too dilute solution 
(1%) give a yellowish-brown precipitate with a solution of uranium 
acetate. When boiled with excess of baryta water, salicylic acid is 
precipitated as a basic barium salt. 

With a solution of cupric sulphate, salicylates and free salicylic 
acid give an emerald-green colouration, visible in 2,000 parts of water 
and destroyed by ammonia or acids. 

Salicylic acid prevents the precipitation of cupric salts by alkalis, 
but its isomerides have not this property. 

The solution of salicylic acid in 2 molecules of sodium hydroxide 
prevents the precipitation of i/zCuO by addition of further alkali. 

Fehling’s solution is reduced by salicylic acid, and under favourable 
circumstances may be employed for its estimation. 


* If excess of milk of hme be substituted for calcium carbonate, a sparingly soluble basic 
calcium cresotate is formed, which cannot be separated from the salicylate. 
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On heating salicylic acid or one of its salts with methyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, methyl salicylate is formed, having an agreeable aro¬ 
matic odour. 

Salicylic acid, by virtue of its phenolic nature, combines with 
formaldehyde. On dissolving the acid in a little formaldehyde solu¬ 
tion, evaporating the li(iuid nearly to dryness, and then adding strong 
sulphuric acid a compound is precipitated which is at first practically 
colourless, but becomes red, whilst the solution acquires a magenta 
colour. 

Jorisscn has observed that when a solution of salicylic acid or a 
salicylate is treated with sodium nitrite and a little acetic acid, followed 
by a drop or two of copper sulphate solution, and the liquid boiled, a 
blood-red colour is produced, varying in intensity according to the 
amount of salicylic acid ])resent. The test has been confirmed in 
Allen’s laboratory and found very delicate. No similar reaction is 
produced by benzoic, cinnamic, or tartaric acid. 

The most delicate reaction for salicylic acid and soluble salicylates 
is that with ferric s.alfs, which produce a beautiful violet colour even 
in extremely dilute solutions. The reaction is much more delicate 
(i in 100,000) than that of phenol with ferric salts (i in 3,000). The 
violet colouration is destroyed by alkalis with precipitation of reddish- 
brown ferric hydroxide. It is also destroyed Ijy mineral acids or others 
capable of liberating salicylic acid.' Certain neutral salts, such as 
phosphates, tartrates, citrates, and oxalates, also interfere more or less 
with the reaction. 

Hence before applying the test it is necessary to isolate the salicylic 
acid from interfering substances such as arc usually present in foods 
and beverages. For this purjeose the sample is in most cases ex¬ 
tracted with a solvent immiscililc with water, the one generally recom¬ 
mended being the mixture of equal volumes of ether and light petro¬ 
leum originally proposed by Taffe. Recently, however, TalTe has ad¬ 
vocated the use of light petroleum alone (Ann. Chim. anal., 1903,8,84; 
Bull. Soc. Chim., 1902, [iii], 27, 701). 

A definite volume of a beverage or, in the case of a solid food, the 
aqueous liquid obtained by boiling the sample with sodium hydroxide 

• Weiske (/. pr. Ch^m.. 1875. (“I. 12, 157) has proposed to employ the alxive reaction m 
alkalimetry On neutralising an acid solution to which a trace of salicylic acid and ferric 
chloride have been added, the violet colour becomes gradually more developed until neutral¬ 
ity IS reached, when the liquid turns reddish-yellow. But Pagliani {Gazzeiia, 1879. 9 » 
has shown that the amount of mineral acid required for the destruction of the violet colour 
vanes greatly with the nature of the acid and the dilution of the liquid, and hence salicylic 
acid IS ill-suited for use as an indicator. This is m accord with Allen's experience 
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solution, is acidified with phosphoric acid and then shaken with the 
solvent. The extract is then shaken with dilute ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, when the production of a violet colouration in the aqueous layer 
indicates the presence of salicylic acid. The test becomes more 
delicate if the ethereal extract, instead of beng treated directly with the 
reagent, is shaken with dilute ammonia, the ammoniacal solution 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in the minimum quantity 
of water and the solution tested with ferric chloride. 

For the extraction other solvents have been recommended. Thus 
Vital! {Boll. chim. farm., 1906, 45, 701) extracts wines with toluene. 
Although Gorni {Rev. intern. Falsi/., 1906, 19, 16) has stated that tar¬ 
taric acid is extracted from wines both by chloroform and by carbon 
disulphide, Dubois (/. Amer. Chcm.Soc., 1907, 29, 293) advocates the 
use of the latter solvent as follows’ The wine is extracted with ether 
and the ethereal solution evaporated to dryness. The residue is 
rubbed with 10 successive quantities (5 c.c. each) of carbon disulphide, 
the combined extracts evaporated, and the residue tested. The author 
states that carbon disulphide leaves undissolved several impurities 
which interfere with the colour reaction, chloroform redissolves some 
of the colouring matter extracted by the ether, whilst benzene, carbon 
tetrachloride, and light petroleum mixed with io‘)e of ether, dissolve 
salicylic acid with difficulty. 

Ferreira da Silva {Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 423), Pereira {Bull., Soc. 
Ciiim., T901, [iii], 25, 475), Mastbaum {Chem. Zeit., 1903, 27, 829), and 
Spica {Gazzetta, 1C903, 33, ii, 482) have shown that some, but not all, 
natural wines known to be free from added salicylic acid, give the 
colouration with ferric chloride characteristic of this substance. From 
the observations made by Pellet {Ann.Chim.anal., 1901,6,3 28), it seems 
to be established that the reaction is caused by traces of salicylic acid 
formed naturally. F'or this reason it must not be concluded that a 
sample of wine is adulterated if a minute trace of salicylic acid is 
detected in it. This source of error is avoided by the German official 
method in which not more than 50 c.c. of the wine are used for the test. 

Some liquids are preferably subjected to a preliminary treatment 
before extracting with a solvent. Wine, beer, or urine may be treated 
with lead acetate, the filtrate precipitated with a slight excess of sul¬ 
phuric acid and again filtered. 

For the preciicitation of casein from milk Pellet recommends the 
use of mercuric nitrate, but Revis and Payne state that this reagent 
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carries down a large proportion of the salicylic acid present. The 
method of coagulation advocated by Robin (Ann. Chim. anal., 1909, 
J 4 i 53) consists in slowly adding 50 c.c. of the milk to a mixture of 10 
c.c. of 5% sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. of alcohol, and filtering until a 
clear filtrate is obtained. The latter is extracted as described above. 

Experiments made by Ferreira da .Silva (Rev. intern. Falsi/., 1901, 
14, 68) to determine the relative sensitiveness of various methods 
of extracting salicylic acid from wines, show that the most delicate 
is the original German official method (extraction of 50 c.c. with a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum) by which i part in 200,000 can be 
detected. The modified German process (extracting the residue from 
the ether-petroleum solution with benzene) shows i part in only 100,000 
whilst the Weigert-Rosler method (extraction with carbon disulphide 
or chloroform) is equally sensitive.' 

According to R. J. L. Schoepp (Afed. Tydschr.Pharm., 1896,7,67), the 
ferric chloride reaction is given by some specimens of beer un¬ 
doubtedly free from salicylic acid, owing to the presence of maltol, a 
substance isolated by Brand from roasted malt. Sherman states 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1910, 2, 24) that a similar substance is present 
in baked cereal products and in roasted coffee. This substance, 
however, does not yield any characteristic reaction with Millon’s 
reagent, with which salicylic acid gives a dark red colouration. Hence 
Schoepp considers it necessary in examining beer to use both tests. 

In order to avoid the troublesome expedient of extracting the 
salicylic acid with an immiscible solvent, some authors have made 
use of the fact that the acid is volatile in steam. Thus Pellet (Ann. 
Chim. anal., 1901, 6, 364) boils 20 c.c. of the suspected liquid, acidi¬ 
fied with phosphoric acid, and at intervals allows the escaping steam 
to condense on a glass rod. The liquid so condensed is added to a 
minute drop of ferric chloride solution, previously placed on a slightly 
greased porcelain plate. No reaction is obtained until the concentra¬ 
tion of the salicylic acid in the boiling liquid has reached 0.06 to 0.07 
grm. per litre, and therefore the method may be made roughly quantita¬ 
tive. A similar process, which is shid to be particularly applicable to 

* C. 0 . Curtman {J. PJtarm Chim., 1886, [v], 523) recommends the formation of 

rnethyl salicylate for the detection of salicylic acid in wme or beer. He directs that 4 c c. 
of the liquid to be tested should be mixed with 2 c c of methyl alcohol (or failing this, ordi¬ 
nary alcohol), and then 2 c c of pure sulphunc acid cautiously added. Theh9ujd isagitated, 
heated for 2 minutes, allowed to cool for 10 minutes, and then heated just to boiling, 
when if salicylic acid were present, a distinct odour of wintergreen oil will be perceptible. 
With traces, it may be necessary to allow the liquid to cool again, and then heat a third 
time. In examining condensed milk, etc , by this process, the sample should be digested 
for some hours with dilute alcohol, and the filtered liquid concentrated and heated as above. 
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spirituous products, is described by von Genersich {Zeitsch. Nahr. 
Cenussm., 1908, 16, 218-222). 

Vitali {Boll. (him. jarm., 1906,45, 701) gives the following method 
for detecting salicylic acid in preserved tomatoes. The sample is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to a syrupy consistency, 
and extracted with alisolute alcohol. The alcoholic c.xtract is evap¬ 
orated, the residue dissolved in a little water and the solution shaken 
with toluene. The toluene extract is tested for salicylic acid by 
shaking with dilute ferric chloride solution. 

Instead of identifying the salicylic acid after extraction, by the 
colouration given with ferric chloride, Spica {Cazzetta, 1895, 25, i, 207) 
has suggested the following test: The residue from the evaporation 
of the cxtrait is heated with a few drops of nitric acid and excess of 
ammonia added. The small quantity of liquid obtained is heated 
with a thread of white wool, free from grease, which will be dyed bright 
yellow (by the picric acid formed) if salicylic add were present. The 
author claims that 0.000001 grm. of salicylic acid can be recognised 
in this way. According to Montanari (GazzeUa, 1904, 34, i, 290), the 
conversion into picric acid is complete only when sufficient nitric 
acid is used to allow the boiling to be continued for several minutes. 

Estimation. Volumetric Methods.—In the absence of other 
substances of acid character, free salicylic acid can be accurately esti¬ 
mated by titration with alkali hydroxide. Thenolphthalein is the 
preferable indicator, but litmus may be used, i c.c. of decinormal 
alkali solution represents 0 0138 grm. of salicylic acid. Barium 
hydroxide solution is irrcfcrable to potash or soda for titrating salicylic 
acid, as its use ensures the absence of carbonate. It is not essential 
that the sample should be wholly in solution before commencing the 
titration, but toward the end of the process any salicylic arid still 
remaining undissolved should be brought into solution hy warming 
the liquid. The above method of titration is available in presence 
of phenol. 

Salicylic acid existing in the form of metallic salicylates can also be 
estimated by the foregoing titration method, provided the solution 
be first freely acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and the liberated 
salicylic acid then extracted by agitation with ether or other solvent 
as already described. After separating, the immiscible solvent should 
be shaken twice with small quantities of water to remove traces of 
mineral acid. The dissolved salicylic acid may then be recovered 
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by cautious evaporation, but some loss by volatilisation is difficult 
to avoid. A preferable plan is to add a few drops of phenolphthalein 
solution, and titrate with standard baryta water, agitating between 
ea( h addition. If desired, the immiscible solvent may then be sepa¬ 
rated from the neutral aqueous liquid, which may be evaporated, and 
the residual b.arium salicylate weighed or further e.xamined. 

The volatility of salicylic acid in a current of steam may be utilised 
for its separation from certain interfering substances, but the ])rocebS 
is not to be recommended, .as conqdete volatilisation is difficult to 
attain. The solution of the substance should be freely acidilied with 
phosphoric acid and distilled to a low bulk, water being then added 
and the operation repeated several times, or until the fraction last 
obtained exhibits no acid reaction to phenolphthalein. I’hcnol, 
benzoic acid, and the 3 isomeric crcsolic acids beha\e similarly to 
salicylic arid; but m- and /i-hyclro.xybcnzoic adds and hydro.xy- 
isophthalic acid are not volatile with steam. When the distillation 
process is to be applied to wine or beer, the liquid should be rendered 
alkaline with sodium hydro.xidc, reduced to half its bulk by boiling, 
to drive off the alcohol, and then addihed and distilled as described 
above. When only traces of salicylic acid arc present, the distillate 
should be made alkaline and concentrated before acidifying and shak¬ 
ing with ether or applying other tests. 

Freyer {Chem. Zcil., iSc;6, 20,1S20) dedscd a method of estimating 
stilicylic add based on the determination of the amcjimt of bromine 
which a given weight of the .sam])le ab.sorbs. Fresenius and (Iniidiut 
(Zcii'ich. anal. Chem., 189c;, 38, 292) and von (iencrsich (loc. eil.), 
after comparing the various methods suggested, haw come to the 
conelusion that Freyer’s proc ess is the most accurate. 

Salic ylic acid is sometimes stated to be c onverted by treatment with 
bromine into dibromosalicylic add, according to the reaction; 
CJI,(OI-l).CO()H-l-2Br,= C,,H,Hr,( 011 ) COt)H-p alllir. It is 
probable that this eejuation correctly represents the action which 
first occurs, but numerous experiments by .Mien and other observers 
prove that salicylic add in aqueous solution ultimately reacts with 
6 atoms of bromine (3BrJ, to form a /ribrominated salicylic acid,' 

• The constitution of this compound I"? uncertain If it be Cr,l I’HrjfOHr) COOII, analogy 
With the substance CriliBra ()Hr vioulil lead one to expert that it woulil react with potas¬ 
sium iodide to form Ci.H.’Br>(Oil) CUOIl, but this implies the combination of sBr.' onlv, 
instead of On the other hand, the formation of the suhsiance (V.l I lin(OH) COOH 

is not m acc'jrdanct with the usual behaviour of orlho-dernalivcs of ben 7 ciie, thouKh it 
accounts for the absor[>tion of .^Bri (see 1 C Werner, Bull ba Chitti , i 8 HU, [iij, 46,, 275)- 
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this subsequently splitting up into carbon dioxide and tribromophenol, 
according to the equation: 

C,U,Br, 0 ,-C 0 , + CtII,Ur ,0 ' 

Neither this change nor the conversion of the tribromophenol into 
the substance Cf,H,Br jOBr by the cxi ess of bromine affects the process, 
since the former reacts with 6 atoms of bromine and the latter is con¬ 
verted into tribromophenol on treatment with potassium iodide in 
acid solution: 


OJI,Br, OIir+ 2HI -C,,H,lir, Oil + IIHr + I,. 

'I’he process as carried out in Allen’s laboratory is as follows: 
A known weight of the sample is dissolved in water (preferably with 
the aid of a little sodium hydro.xide) and a volume corresponding to 
about o. 100 grm. of salicylic acid diluted to about 100 c.c. with water 
in a stoppered bottle. 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. i i) isnc.xt 
added (von Genersich states that it is preferable to add the salicylic acid 
solution to the bromate solution tijlcr the acidification of the latter), 
followed by a known volume (about 50 to 60 c.c.) of a solution con¬ 
taining sodium bromate and liromide, of whic h suflicient should be 
used to give about 75% of bromine in e.xcess of that entering into the 
reaction.“ The bottle is closely stoppered, well shaken, and allowed 
to remain in the dark for at least i hour to ensure the completion of 
the reaction.’ .Another bottle containing an ecjual quantity of the 
orominc solution is similarly diluted and acidified, and left to stand 
side by side with the sample. A solution of potassium iodide (io(’() 
is next added to the contents of both bottles, and the liberated iodine 
titrated with a dec inorm.al solution of sodium thiosul|)hatc (24.827 grm. 
of Na,.S ,0 ,-1- 511 ,0 per litre). Tach i c.c. of this thiosulphate solution 
required reiiresents 0.00,8 grm. of bromine in excess of that which 
has reacted with the salicylic acid, 0.138 grm. of which causes the 
disappearance of o 4S0 grm. of free bromine, or as much as will be 
liberated by about 30 c.c. of the bromine solution. The observation 

* Allen h.is further proved that the change by which the 4 atoms of bromine at liist 
absorbed is iiltirnately increased to t> occurs gr.idiuillv, the reaction being accompanied by 
an evolution ot c.iihcin dioxide, but c’.cn alter many hours the volume nl gas does not 
approach th.il rc|'rescnte<l liy the above equation Determinations of the pertenlage o£ 
bromine show that the product obtained is a mixture (Allen and Tankard) 

*Thib solution IS jircpaicd by dissolving 10 ■; grm of bromirc ( = f>.5 c c ' m abotit 
100 cc of water containing 10 gim of sodium hydroxide The hquiil thus obtained is 
bulled well, and then diluKd with water to litics 'I he solution keeps indefinitely. 
On addition ol hydrochloric acid, the whole of the bromine present is liberated according 
to the equation 

sNanr+NanrOi + 6DCl--f)NaCl+ iBr.4- iIDO 
® A more proli.mgcd st.uuiing is desirable when \ai> accurate results arc required. 

Vou Ill ~5i 
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of the end point may be assisted by the use of starch paste, but it 
is important that this should not be added until the liquid is nearly 
decolourised. Hence, if a preparation already containing starch is to 
be examined, the salicylic acid must first be extracted by alcohol or 
other suitable solvent, and the process applied to the solution (Fresen- 
ius and Grunhut). In the case of wine and beer, the salicylic acid 
should be first extracted by the use of a mixture of ether and light 
petroleum, and the process applied to the aqueous liquid obtained on 
shaking the above solution with sodium hydroxide. 

The bromine ])roccss of estimating salicylic acid is specially 
valuable in presence of benzoic acid, which is not acted on by bromine 
in aqueous solution. The precipitate may be filtered off, and the 
benzoic acid isolated from the filtrate. Cinnamic acid reacts with 4 
atoms of bromine. 

Telle (J. Pharm. Chini., 1901, [vi], 13, 49) has proposed a somewhat 
similar method. This dc[)cnds on the observation that when sodium 
hypochlorite solution is added to a solution of potassium bromide 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and containing salicylic acid, no 
bromine is liberated until the latter is completely converted into 
dibromosalicylic acid. 

Messinger and Vortmann {Ber., 1890, 23, 2753) propose to precipi¬ 
tate salicylic acid from its alkaline solutions, by iodine, as sodium 
di-iodosalicylic iodide, afterwards titrating the excess of iodine with 
sodium thiosulphate. The reaction takes place as follows: 

C6H4(On).COO.\d+3Na01I + ,3b = C6lIddOI)COON.i + 3N.aI + , 311 , 0 . 


W. Fresenius and Grunhut {Zeit. anal. Chem., 1899, 38, 292) have 
criticised the method adversely, but Messinger has shown that, under 
proper conditions, it gives accurate results (/. pr. Chem., 1900, [ii], 6l, 
236).' The process is also a])plicable to the estimation of phenol, 
thymol, and , 9 -naphthol. The methods of Freycr and of Messinger 
and Vortmann are unfavourably criticised by Seidell {J. Amer. Chem. 
Sac., 1909, 31, 1168) who advocates the following as more satisfactory. 

*F B Power considers the process fairly accurate. Too large an excess of alkali should 
not be used He gives the following data for one of his expenments* 0.4782 gnn of 
bismuth salicylate was dissolved in hydrochlonc acid, the bismuth precipilatcil by sodium 
hydroxide, the liquid filtered, and the filtrate made up to 250 c c 50 c c of this solution 
were neutralised in a stoppered bottle with sulphuric acid, and then o. s c c of a 10% solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide added The bottle was immersed in hot water, and J’hcn the 
contents were at 60®, 31 c c of decinormal iodine solution were added, and the flask kept 
warm and occasionally shaken for a few minutes The liquid was then cooled, acidified 
with sulphuric acid, filtered, and the precipitate washed with a htllc water Ihc iiltraie 
required 15. t c c of thiosulphate, showing that the iodine of is 9 c c had been ab^rbM, 
As I c c of decinormal iodine corresponds to 0.0023 grm of sal^ylic acid, this indicated 
38.25% in the bismuth salt, against a calculated amount of 38 . 4 S%* 
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A known weight of the sample of salicylate dissolved in a small quantity 
of water is introduced into a stoppered bottle and treated with 50 c.c. 
of strong hydrochloric acid. The solution is titrated with N/5 
bromate solution, the liquid being shaken and warmed gently after 
each addition. The bromate solution is added until the yellow colour 
of free bromine persists for 5 minutes after the addition of the last two 
drops, the liquid having a temperature of 80“ to 100°. In this reaction 
one molecule of salicybc acid absorbs two molecules of bromine. A 
variation in the method consists of treating the salicylic solution with 
excess of bromate, and estimating the unabsorbed bromine with 
standard stannous chloride solution. 

Gravimetric Method. —According to Bougault {Compl. rend., 
1908, 146, 1403), the substance obtained by Messinger and Vortmann 
by the action of iodine on salicylic acid is a mixture of potassium 3:3- 
di-iodosalicylate with the red substance described by Lautemann 
{Annalen, 1861, 120, 309) which was shown by Benzinger and Kam- 
merer {Bcr., 1878, ii, 557) to be tetraiododiphcnylcncquinonc. The 
extreme insolubility of the latter substance furnishes a method of 
estimating salicylic acid, which is especially appliiable in the ]>rescncc 
of cinnamic acid. A weight of the sample containing approximately 
o.i grm. of salicylic acid is dissolved in a solution of i grm. of sodium 
carbonate in 50 c.c. of water. Excess of iodine is added, the liquid 
heated for 20 minutes on a water-bath, and then boiled for 10 minutes 
under a reflux condenser, iodine being added from time to time to en- 
suri the presence of excess. After remor'ing the excess of iodine with 
.sodium sult)hite, the precipitate is lollected on a Gooch crucible, 
washed, dried, and W'cighed. The W'eight multiplied by 138/344 gives 
the weight of salicylic acid. /i-Hydro.xybenzoic arid reacts with 
iodine, giving the same substance. 

For the estimation of salicylic acid in wine, Bigelow treats 100 c.c. 
of the sample with 5 c.c. of suljthuric acid (r 13) and extracts with 
50 c.c. of ctirbon tetrachloride or toluene. 23 c.c. of the extract are 
evaporated in a tared flask and the residue weighed. The latter 
may afterwards be dissolved in alcohol and the solution titrated with 
N/ioo baryta. If the proportion of acid present is less than 0.025 
grm. per 100 c.c. it is more accurately estimated colourimetrically. 
{U. S. Dept, Agric. Bull., No. 122, 1909, 64.) 

Colourimetric Methods. —^The ferric chloride reaction may be 
employed for the approximate colourimetric estimation of salicylic acid. 
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When the operation is performed on the original liquid, instead of 
using an aqueous solution of salicylic acid as the standard of com¬ 
parison, it is preferable in all cases to add a definite amount of salicylic 
acid to a liquid of the same kind as that in which the salicylic acid is 
to be estimated. Thus milk should be compared with milk, beer 
with beer, and urine with urine, and the standard specimen submitted 
to the same treatment as the sample to be compared with it. But in all 
cases it is preferable to extract the salicylic acid with ether before ap¬ 
plying the iron test, as many substances weaken the colour-reaction or 
suppress it entirely. The ferric chloride solution should be very 
dilute, and must be added gradually till the colouration no longer in¬ 
creases. With small quantities of salicylic acid an excess of ferric 
chloride destroys the colouration.' 

The following method of applying the ferric i hloride reaction to the 
estimation of saliiylic acid in organic liquids and in foods, de¬ 
scribed by S. Harvey (Analyst, 1903, 28, 2), has given good results 
in Allen’s laboratory.* Standard solutions of pure salicylic acid 
are prepared, containing, respectively, 0.100 and 0.010 grm. of the acid 
per 100 c.c. The salicylic acid is suspended in water and dissolved 
by adding a slight excess of sodium hydroxide solution, and the liquid 
then rendered neutral to phenolphthalein by dccinormal sulphuric 
acid. The solutions should be freshly made when required. The use 
of hydrochloric acid throughout the process should be avoided, as it 
seems to interfere with the colouration. A 1% solution of iron-alum 
is used to produce the violet colouration, which is purer and more 
stable than that obtained with ferric chloride. The alum solution 
should be acidified with a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid per 100 c.c. 

The liquid under examination is acidified with sulphuric acid, and 
extracted with a mixture of light petroleum and ether as already de¬ 
scribed. Syrupy and strongly alcoholic liquids should be somewhat 
diluted before extraction with the mixed solvents. 2 successive shak- 

* AccortJmg to Fajans {Chem. ZeU . 1893. 17, 6 q). the colounmetnc estimation of salicylic 
acid by means of feme chlonde cannot be earned out m the prebcnce of phenols. Advan¬ 
tage may be taken, however, of the fact that the latter give no colour with a solution of 
feme chlonde in absolute alcohol. To estimate salicylic acid, the suspccteti liquid is 
acidified and extracted with ether, the solvent being allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
The residue is dissolved in js to 30 c c of absolute alcohol, introduced into a graduated 
tube, and mixed with a few drops of a 5% solution of ferric chloride in absolute alcohol, until 
the colour ceases to darken. In a similar tube the same amount of an alcoholic solution 
of salicylic acid (2 in 10,000) is taken, and then a sufficiency of ferric chlonde solution, 
^nally the darker of the two mixtures is diluted with absolute alcohol until they both show 
the same intensity of colour; the difference in volume is noted, and the amount of salicylic 
acid thus found. According to Fajans, by this process i part of salicylic acid in the presence 
of 800 parts of phenol may be accurately estimated. 

* Pellet and de Grobert (Bull. Assoc chim. suer, dtst, 1903, io, 289) have desenbed a 
similar method. 
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ings with the solvent are sufficient, and but little colouring matter is 
dissolved. The separated solvent is next shaken with 2 successive 
quantities of water containing a known amount (5 c.c.) of decinormal 
alkali hydroxide, the aqueous liquid being separated, carefully neutral¬ 
ised, and diluted to 250 c.c. or 500 c.c.‘ A known volume of this liquid 
is withdrawn, diluted if necessary to 100 c.c., and i or 2 c.c. of the iron- 
alum solution added. The operation is conveniently carried out in 
Nessler glasses, a standard being obtained in the same way by using 
the weaker of the 2 solutions of salicylic acid described above. The 
maximum amount of salicylic acid capable of being compared by this 
colourimetric process is 0.001 grm. per 100 c.c., but less than this 
amount is preferable. 

For the estimation of salicylic acid in foods and beverages containing 
tannin, Harry and Mummery have devised a process {Analyst, 1905,30, 
124) based on the fact that lead tannate is insoluble in alkalis, whilst 
lead salicylate is readily soluble. In the case of jam, fruit pulp, or 
similar substances, 50 grm. of the crushed sample are introduced into 
a 300 c.c. flask together with a little water and 15 to 20 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of basic lead acetate. The mixture is made alkaline by the 
addition of 25 c.c. of approximately normal sodium hydroxide solution, 
and after well shaking, 15 to 20 c.c. of A'-hydrochloric acid arc added 
and the whole diluted to 300 c.c. The partial neutralisation of the 
alk.di is required in order to obtain complete solution of the lead 
salicylate. After well mixing, the contents of the flask arc filtered, 
200 c.c. of the filtrate are acidified with hydrochloric acid, again 
filtered if necessary, and extracted 3 times with ether. The residue 
left after evaporating the combined ethereal extracts is dissolved in 
alcohol, the solution diluted to 100 c.c. and the salicylic acid estimated 
colourimetrically with ferric chloride. These authors 'disagree with 
Harvey as to the advisability of using iron-alum solution, particularly 
in the acid condition. 

In the case of milk and cream, Revis and Payne have obtained 
satisfactory results by the following process (Analyst, 1907,32, 286): 
20 c.c. of the milk or 20 grm. of the cream are introduced into a stop¬ 
pered flask and rendered exactly neutral to litmus by adding A'-so- 
dium hydroxide solution, the volume added being noted. 40 c.c. of 


* The use of distilled water throughout the process is imperative. The accuracy of the 
method IS impaired by the presence of more than small amounts of saline matter in the 
solution to be compared, and the slightest alkalinity is fatal to success. The slight acidity 
due to the iron-alum solution is an advantage. 
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neutral absolute alcohol are added, the flask stoppered securely, and 
immersed in water at 95° for 15 minutes with frequent shaking (this 
is essential). After cooling a volume of water equivalent to that 
of the proteins and fat less that of the alkali solution used for neutrali¬ 
sation, is added. For milks this correction may be taken as 2 c.c., but 
for creams it depends on the percentage of fat. To 20 grm. of cream 
containing 55% of fat 12.5 c.c. of water must be added, with 50% of 
fat 11.4 c.c., 40% of fat 9.3 c.c., 30% of fat 7.2 c.c., and so on. The 
mixture is then filtered or, better, separated by means of a centrifugal 
machine. 40 c.c. of the clear filtrate are introduced into a flask with 
100 c.c. of water and sufficient sodium hydroxide to make the liquid 
distinctly alkaline, and distilled until 60 c.c. of distillate have been 
collected. The residue is transferred to a 250 c.c. measuring flask, 
treated with 2 c.c. of a potassium mercuric iodide solution, prepared by 
dissolving 1.35 grm. of mercuric chloride and 3.32 grm. of potassium 
iodide in 64 c.c. of water and adding 20 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and diluted to 250 c.c. (in the case of cream a further 1 c.c. of 
water is added to allow for the slight precipitation of protein). After 
standing for a few minutes the liquid is filtered and 100 c.c. of the fil¬ 
trate extracted 3 times with ether, using 20 c.c. at each extraction. 
The combined ethereal extracts, after washing with a little water, are 
mixed with 20 c.c. of water and i drop of phenolphthalein solution, 
and Njio sodium hydroxide solution added until, on shaking, the 
lower (aqueous layer) remains red. i c.c. excess of the alkali is added 
and, after well shaking, the aqueous layer is separated. 7 'he ether is 
again extracted with 20 c.c. of water containing i c.c. of N j 10 alkali, 
and finally with 20 c.c. of water. To the combined aqueous ex¬ 
tracts, AT/10 sulphuric acid equivalent to the alkali used, is added, the 
solution diluted to 100 c.c. and examined colourimetricaUy in the usual 
manner. A concentration of salicylic acid of 0.001-0.002% (not 
more) gives the most suitable colouration. The iron solution is best 
prepared by diluting a 1% ferric alum solution with 5 volumes of water 
and then evaporating to the original bulk. The reagent thus treated 
does not precipitate the test solution. Boric and benzoic acids do not 
interfere in this method. 

Dubois (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28, 1616) states that salicylic 
acid cannot be successfully separated from tinned tomatoes either by 
extraction with light petroleum or by steam distillation. He recom¬ 
mends the following procedure: 50 grm. of the pulped sample are in- 
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froduced into a 200 c.c. flask with 50 c.c. of water, the mixture neutral¬ 
ised with ammonia, and 15 c.c. of milk of lime (i;io) added. The 
product is diluted to 200 c.c., well shaken, and filtered. 150 c.c. of 
the filtrate are extracted 4 times with 25 c.c. (each time) of ether, and 
the combined ethereal extracts washed twice with water. The ethereal 
solution is distilled until only 20 to 25 c.c. remain, and the residue is 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The solid residue is dissolved 
in hot water and the salicylic acid estimated colourimetrically. 


METALLIC AND ALKALOIDAL SALICYLATES. 

Sodium salicylate, NaCjHjO „ H ,0 forms small white crystalline 
plates or a crystalline powder, odourless and permanent in the air. 
It has a sweetish, saline and somewhat alkaline taste, and a neutral 
or feebly acid reaction to litmus. It is soluble in an equal weight of 
cold water, only slightly soluble in absolute alcohol, but soluble in 8 
parts of cold rectified spirit. In boiling water and alcohol sodium 
salicylate is very soluble. Both the alcoholic and the aqueous solu¬ 
tions give a violet colour with ferric chloride. On ignition, sodium 
salicylate evolves phenol, and leaves from 30 to 31% of NajCOj. It 
is com])lelely soluble in ammonia, and the solution does not reduce 
t liver nitrate, even on boiling. Barium chloride should cause no 
precipitate in the aqueous solution, and the precipitate with silver 
nitrate should completely dissolve on addition of nitric acid and alco¬ 
hol. When the solid salt is shaken in the cold with 15 parts of strong 
sulphuric acid, no brown colouration should be produced. 

The British Pharmacopoeia (1898) states that solutions of sodium 
salicylate, not more dilute than 1% strength, give a yellowish-brown 
precipitate with uranium nitrate solution (distinction from carbolates 
and sulphocarbolates). With only a small quantity of the uranium 
nitrate solution, the liquid is coloured brown, but no precipitation 
occurs. Larger quantities of the reagent give the yellow-brown 
flocculent precipitate of uranyl salicylate, which subsequently ac¬ 
quires a “silky” appearance. 

As in the case of salicylic acid, 3 qualities of sodium salicylate are 
recognised in commerce. Especially if not quite pure, sodium salicy¬ 
late is liable to become coloured by keeping. This change is more 
marked when the salt is exposed to air and light. The same is true 
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of the solution, but this may be preserved by the addition of about i% 
of sodium thiosulphate. 

For the assay of sodium salicylate Alcock {Pharm. J., 1906, [iv], 23, 
597) advocates the following method; 0.5 grm. of the sample and 0.5 
grm. of ammonium chloride are dissolved in 10 c.c. of water, and the 
solution evaporated to dryness in a platinum dish. Salicylic acid, 
ammonia and phenol (if present) are evolved during this evaporation. 
The residue is gently ignited, cooled, and the residual sodium chloride 
dissolved in water and the solution titrated with Nlio silver nitrate 
solution, of which 31.2 c.c. should be required. A preliminary estima¬ 
tion must be made of the chloride present in the sample. 

Lithium salicylate, LiCjHjO,, forms a white crystalline powder, 
readily soluble in water and alcohol. As met with in commerce, it 
usually has an acid reaction. The solubility of this salt in water at 
13° is about 1:0.8, and in alcohol about 1:1.7. Lithium salicylate 
is employed (in doses of 0.5 to i.o grm.)-in the treatment of acute or 
chronic rheumatism. 

Ferric salicylate, FefCjHjOJj, separates, on mixing a strong 
solution of sodium salicylate with ferric chloride, .as a brown precipi¬ 
tate, which, together with the mother liquor, rapidly acquires a deep 
violet colour. After washing, ferric salicylate forms a brown amor¬ 
phous substance, which yields a violet solution on boiling with water. 

Strontium salicylate, Sr(C,H; 0 ,)„ forms sparingly soluble 
crystals. It is highly recommended as an internal antiseptic in place 
of salol, and in chronic gout and rheumatism, especially when compli¬ 
cated by nervous disorders. 

Aluminium salicylate, Al,(C,H503)6-f3H,0, is obtained as a 
precipitate on mixing solutions of an aluminium salt and sodium 
salicylate. It occurs in commerce under the name of "Salunten” as a 
reddish-white, insoluble powder, which is employed as a dusting 
powder in catarrhal affections of the nose and pharynx. 

Aluminium anunonium salicylate, AljICiiH^fONHJCO,]^ -t- 
2H,0, is a neutral soluble salt which is more stable in solution than 
in the dry state. Under the name of “SolubleSalumen” it is used as 
an astringent wash for the throat and nasal passages. 

Aluminium potassium salicylate has been employed as a com¬ 
bined astringent and antiseptic under the name "Alkasal" or 
“Alkasol.” .'Mkasal is also the name given to an aluminium 
potassium acetate. 
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Mercuric Salicylate. —A basic compound of the formula 

C6H4(^Q*^’^Hg is obtained by mixing solutions of mercuric nitrate 

and sodium salicylate, and is now official in the German Pharmacopoeia 
(Edit. iv). It forms a white amorphous powder, insoluble in water 
and chloroform, but soluble in a solution of sodium chloride and other 
haloid salts. Freshly-prepared mercuric salicylate is more soluble, 
and gives a stronger ferric chloride reaction than old samples. Mer¬ 
curic salicylate is also somewhat soluble in ether (1:100) and in 95% 
alcohol (1:45). After keeping for some time, the salt has an acid re¬ 
action to litmus. Mercuric salicylate keeps best in solution in sodium 
chloride. Mercuric salicylate is decomposed by a solution of sodium 
carbonate. 

E. Rupp (Arch. Pharni., 1901,239,114) states that the method given 
in the German Pharmacopoeia for the estimation of the mercury in 
mercuric salicylate (precipitation of mercuric sulphide by hydrogen 
sulphide) is unreliable, and recommends that 0.3 grm. of the sali¬ 
cylate should be rubbed down with a little water and 25 c.c. of deci- 
normal iodine solution run in. After standing for an hour in a well- 
stoppered flask, the excess of iodine is determined by titration with 
standard thiosulphate solution. Several estimations required 16.5 
to 16.8 c.c. of decinormal iodine, practically no variation being 
noticed whether the action was allowed to continue for 1 hour or 
15. Theoretically, 0.3 grm. of the salicylate should require 17.85 c.c. 
of decinormal iodine solution. The low results obtained are due to 
the fact that mercuric salicylate reacts with haloid salts to form a 
double compound, but as this is a constant, the results are quite 
reliable. 

Bismuth salicylate, or, more correctly, BisnnUhyl Salicylate 
BiO. CjHjOj-l-HjO,' is employed to a considerable extent in medi¬ 
cine. It is a white amorphous powder, insoluble in water. The 
British Pharmacopana (1898) requires that when the substance is 
shaken with alcohol of 90%, the filtered liquid shall give no colour with 
ferric chloride (indicative of free salicylic acid). It is further required 
that, when precipitated with hydrogen sulphide, the salt should yield 
70% (the theoretical quantity is 71%) of bismuth sulphide, Bi,Sj. 


* According to Martmotti and Comclio (Boll. Chm. farm., 1901, 40, 141), commercial 
bismuth salicylate contains one or both of the follow'ing compounds: 

C«H4(OH).COOBiO: and CgH^fOH) .COOni(OH)j_ 

P. Thibault. however (J. Pharm Chtm.. 1901, [vi], la, sa; Bull Soe Chm , ^01, [lu], 25, 
794), has obtained a true bismuth salicylate, having the formula Bii0».(C7H«0»)». 
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The theoretical quantity of Bi^O, which should be obtained on heating 
and cautious ignition of bismuth salicylate is 64,3%, but the salt is 
very liable to yield slightly more oxide. The British Pharmacopoeia 
of 1898 requires from 62 to 64% of bismuth oxide.’ 

The use of alcohol as a solvent for free salicylic acid in bismuth 
salicylate is unsatisfactory, since it causes partial decomposition of 
the latter. W. Lyon {Pharm. J., 1904, [iv], 18, 219) prefers to employ 
90% benzol, which is free from this objection. 

Harrison (Pharm. J., 1908, [iv], 27, 349) recommends the use of 
ether for the same purpose. 

In the examination of bismuth salicylate the determination of the 
proportion of bismuth oxide left on ignition will usually be found a 
sufficient indication of quality, but the salicylic acid may also be sepa¬ 
rated by acidifying the solution with hydrochloric acid and agitating 
with ether, when the residue, left on evaporation of the ether, may be 
examined for /i-cresotic add. 

Although commercial samples of bismuth salicylate may easily be 
obtained of a fair standard of purity, the percentage of BijO^ is very 
variable. From 30 to 75% of the oxide have been found by various 
observers. 

D. B. Dott (Pharm. J., 1895, [iv], i, 582) has described a sample 
of so-called bismuth salicylate which contained 47% of free salicylic 
acid, as etimated by treatment of the sample with ether. Bismuth 
salicylate is extensively employed for the treatment of gastric catarrh 
and some intestinal disorders, but the presence of more than insignifi¬ 
cant traces of free acid renders the preparation objectionable. Sam¬ 
ples having an exceptionally light colour generally contain a notable 
quantity of free acid. 

Commercial bismuth salicylate is very liable to contain small quan¬ 
tities of bismuth nitrate, and, according to Green and Windridge 
(Pharm. J., 1900, [iv], 10, 262), this impurity is always present. For 
its detection, they dissolve the sample in pure sulphuric acid and add 
the liquid to a solution of brucine in the same acid. This latter often 
has a pink or rose colour, but in the presence of traces of nitrates the 


* It has been pointed out by several observers that no sample of bismuth salicylate, 
however carefully prepared, will answer to the official requirements, as the portion extracted 
by alcohol will invariably give a violet reaction with feme chloride, whilst the percentage 
of bismuth oxide will often reach as much as 66 even in the most carefully prepared speci¬ 
mens. F. B Power points out that the pharmacopoeial requirements are inconsistent, 
since if less than 64 3% of bismuth oxide is present there must necessarily be a corre¬ 
sponding excess of salicylic acid, which will give a violet colouration with feme chlonde when 
snaken out with alcohol. 
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colour becomes a bright red which cannot be mistaken. The reaction 
with indigo has also been proposed for the detection of nitrate in 
bismuth salicylate. 

I. Kollo (Proc. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1899, p. 719) has proposed 
to assay bismuth salicylate by heating a known weight with excess of 
normal sodium hydroxide, fdtering off and weighing the resultant 
BiO.OH (or igniting it to Bi^O,), and calculating the salicylic acid 
from the diminished alkalinity of the filtrate. The results are not 
very accurate, and any nitrate of bismuth present in the sample will 
be calculated as salicylate. 

F. B. Power has found that Messinger and Vortmann’s iodine process 
(page 482) can be satisfactorily employed for the assay of bismuth 
salicylate. 

Bismuth cerium salicylate forms an insoluble pink powder which 
has proved valuable in the treatment of diseases of the gastric and in¬ 
testinal mucous membranes. 

Sodio-theobromine Salicylate.—A compound of the formula 
C,H,N40,Na-i-C6n,(0n) COONa, has received application in 
medicine under the name of “Diuretin.” It is prepared by mixing 
aqueous solutions of molecular proportions of sodium salicylate and 
sodium-theobromine, and evaporating to dryness. 

According to Sztankay {Pharm. Post., 1898, 31, 189),diuretin has the 
composition C,H8N40jNa0H.OH.CoH,.CO.Na, whilst the true 
sodio-theobromine salicylate, C,H8N4O,.0H.C6H4CO4Na, can be 
prepared by adding theoliromine to warm sodium salicylate solution as 
long as it dissolve^ and then allowing to crystallise. It is less soluble in 
water than diuretin {Pharm. Zeit., 1899, 40, 29). 

Diuretin is a white amorphous powder, freely soluble in water, 
but decomposed by acids. It is employed as a diuretic in cases of 
scarlet fever, nephritis, etc. (dose: adults, 20 to 40 grains; children, 8 to 
24 grains). “Uropherin" is the lithium compound corresponding to 
diuretin. It is recommended as a diuretic in doses of 15 grains. 

Antipyrine salicylate is known commercially as “Salipyrin.” 
It is an odourless crystalline powder melting at about 91“. It has a 
pleasant taste, and possesses the properties of its constituents. 

Altschul states {Pharm. Centr. Halle, 1893, 33, 6i) that phenol- 
phthalein is not coloured by anti]iyrine and that consequently the 
salicylic acid in a sample of salipyrin can be titrated with standard 
alkali. 
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Tolypyrine salicylate, commercially known as "Tolysal," melts 
at loi", and closely resembles salipyrin. 

Quinine salicylate is used to a considerable extent as an antipyretic 
in typhus, and as a remedy for gout and rheumatism. It forms fine 
white needles of the formula C2oH,4N20„C,H603+H,0. It should 
contain 70% of quinine, but is very liable to be contaminated with 
excess of salicylic acid, for which impurity it should always be examined. 
Quinine salicylate dissolves in about 225 parts of cold water, in 20 parts 
of 90% alcohol, and in 25 parts of chloroform. 

“Saloquinine,” CoHjfOHl.COO.CjoHajNjO, the quinine-ester 
of salicylic acid, has been recommended as an analgesic; and “Kheu- 
matine,” the salicylate of saloquinine, is said to be of value in rheu¬ 
matic affections. 

Colchicine salicylate, known in commerce as “Colchisal,” is used, 
in doses of i/ioo of a grain, in the treatment of arthritis, gout, and 
rheumatism. It forms a yellow amorphous powder, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. The name “colchisal” is also applied to a 
mixture of colchicine and methyl salicylate. The preparation is 
dangerous in cases of kidney disease. 

SALICYLIC ESTERS. 

Several of the esters of salicylic acid are of considerable commercial 
importance, and this is specially the case with the methyl and phenyl 
esters. 

Methyl Salicylate, C6H4(OH).COO(CH3).—^This compound oc¬ 
curs naturally in the leaves of the Wintergreen {GauUlieria procumbens) 
and the bark of the Sweet Birch {Betula lenta), and the essential oils 
from these sources consist of methyl salicylate in an approximately 
pure condition. Methyl salicylate occurs in smaller proportion in 
various other plants,' but usually in the form of the crystallisable 
glucoside gaullherin, which under the influence of the soluble ferment 
betulase splits up into dextrose and methyl salicylate: C,4H,808+ 
H ,0 = C 6 H ,,06 + C6H4(0H).C00(CH,). The ester of wintergreen 
leaves and betula bark exists chiefly in the form of the glucoside, but 
in the former case some ready-formed methyl salicylate is also present. 

In addition to the foregoing natural sources, methyl salicylate is now 
manufactured synthetically on a considerable scale, by distilling 2 
parts of salicylic acid with 2 of methyl alcohol and i of strong sul- 

* The salicylic acid detected in certain fruits is probably present as methyl salicylate. 
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phuric acid. An alternative process, which is said to give good results, 
is to pass dry hydrochloric acid gas through a saturated solution of 
salicylic acid in methyl alcohol (H. T. Thayer, dmcr./oMr.P/;arm., 
1895, 67, 24y,Pharm. J., 1895, [iii], 25, 1090). 

Pure methyl salicylate is a colourless or yellowish oil of peculiar 
aromatic odour. It has a sp. gr. of 1.1819 ^^d boils under the 

ordinary atmospheric pressure at 224°. If shaken with water and the 
aqueous liquid then treated with ferric chloride a deep violet coloura¬ 
tion is produced. When boiled with sodium hydroxide methyl salicylate 
is hydrolysed with the formation of methyl alcohol and a salicylate, but 
with cold, dilute potassium hydroxide solution it reacts to form a crys¬ 
talline compound of the formula C6H4(OK). COOMe. 

Methyl salicylate is now manufactured in a state of considerable 
purity, and is extensively used in the treatment of rheumatism and 
kindred affections. It is known in commerce as “artificial winter- 
green or gaulthcria oil,” and is said to be preferable to the natural oils 
of wintergrecn and sweet birch, as being less liable to adulteration.' 

Estimation.—Gibbs (J. Aincr. Cliem.Soc.,i()0&,30, 1465) describes 
the following method for estimating methyl salicylate in foods and 
drugs: The substance is extracted with Af-sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, which dissolves the salicylic acid and a part of the ester. The 
remainder of the latter is isolated by acidifying with dilute sulphuric 
acid and distilling in steam. Both the distillate and the alkaline solu¬ 
tion are extracted with chloroform, the chloroform extracts arc boiled 
in a rellux apparatus with excess of potassium hydroxide and the 
salicylic acid liberated is estimated. 

Natural gaultheria or wintergreen oil (from Gaulthcria pro- 
cutnbens) contains about 99% of methyl salicylate (Power and Kleber* 
Pharm. Rundschau, 1895, 13, 228). Therem.aining i';(, was isolated by 
repeatedly shaking an ethereal solution of the oil with potassium hy¬ 
droxide solution, as described under birch oil (page 494). Only 1.05% 
of the sample survived this treatment, and on evaporation of the ether was 
obtained as a mass which was semi-solid at the ordinary temperature. 
Power and Kleber isolated from it the following substances: A paraffin 

* In large quantities, methyl salicylate has marked toxic properties A fatal case of 
poisoning of a middle-aged farmer who took two ounces of wintergreen oil m mistake for 
whisky has been reconied by B Pillsbury {New York Med. Record. 58, 150) Death 
occurred from exhaustion in 41 hours 

*Cahours, in 1844. found wintergreen oil to contain 90% of methyl salicylate and io% 
of a terpene boiling at 160'’, which he called “ gaiilthenlene ” Recent analyses of gaulthena 
oil have failed to confirm this observation ami it is highly probable that the oil examined 
by Cahours was adulterated with turpentine oil. 
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m. p. 65.5° and of the probable formula C30H6,; an aldehyde or ketone, 
which when separated in a pure form from its hydrogen sulphite com¬ 
pound had an odour like that of cenanthic aldehyde; a secondary 
alcohol, C8H,60, b. p. 160° to 165° corresponding to the above alde¬ 
hyde or ketone; and an ester which on saponification yielded the 
above alcohol and an acid containing CeH.oOj, resulting by oxidation 
from the ketone.' The alcohol and ester possessed the penetrating 
characteristic odour which distinguishes wintergreen oil from artificial 
methyl salicylate, and gives the natural product its special value as a 
perfume. 

True gaultheria oil is a colourless, yellow, or reddish liquid of a 
characteristic, strongly aromatic odour, which is different from that of 
birch oil or artificial methyl salicylate. The s]). gr. of the natural 
oil ranges from 1.180 to 1.187, '>• P- 218° to 221°. The oil 

is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid. 

True gaultheria oil (now commercially almost obsolete) differs from 
birch oil and artificial methyl salicylate in being feebly optically active, 
the value of [a] ^ being —o. 25° to —1°. This character is the only one 
besides the odour by which gaultheria oil is distinguishable from sweet 
birch oil, which is now very generally substituted for it. 

Oil of sweet birch is prepared from the bark of Bctula lenta, a tree 
growing extensively in some of the older of the United States." It is 
colourless or yellowish, but sometimes has a reddish tint from the 
presence of traces of iron. In odour and taste birch oil is practically 
indistinguishable from pure methyl salicylate, in both of which respects 
it differs from wintergreen oil. The optical neutrality of birch oil 
also distinguishes it from wintergreen oil, but the sp. gr. and b. p. 
are identical for the two oils. 

According to Power and Klebcr (loc. cil.), sweet birch oil is composed 
almost wholly of methyl salicylate, of which it contains 99.8%. To 
separate the small proportion of other constituents, Power and KIcber 
dissolve the oil in ether, and shake with a 7 5% solution of potassium 
hydroxide in water, when jmtassium methyl salicylate passes into the 
aqueous liquid and the other constituents are retained by the ether. 
By evaporation of the separated ether Power and Kleber obtained a 
residue from which they isolated a paraffin and ester apparently iden- 

'Trimble and Schrotcr found wintergreen and birch oils to contain traces of alcohol and 
benzoic acitl 

' On the Production and Purification of Oil of Jiirch sec the Scteniific American, June 
13. 1891: Amer.Journ. Pharm , Dec , 1891, I'harm J., 189?, [111], 23 | S93> 
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tical with those found by them in gaultheria oil; but the secondary 
alcohol accompanying these compounds was not found in birch oil. 
Both the natural and artificial varieties of methyl salicylate resemble 
salicylic acid in giving a deep violet colouration when their alcoholic 
or aqueous solutions are treated with ferric chloride. 

The commercial forms of methyl salicylate, especially those of so- 
called natural origin, are liable to adulteration with alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, sassafras oil, oil of camphor, and petroleum. The sp. gr. of 
the sample affords a good indication of sophistication, since all the 
above-named adulterants except chloroform are of less density than 
methyl salicylate. The solubility of the oil in 7°% alcohol is also 
decreased by the presence of most adulterants. 

If either of the forms of methyl salicylate be treated in a graduated 
tube with 10 volumes of a 5',’aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, 
it dissolves entirely, either at once or on ]>lating the tube in boiling 
water, whereas any admixed oils remain undissolved, and if present 
in sufficient proportion can be measured. As the odour of the methyl 
salicylate is entirely destroyed by the treatment with alkali, the pres¬ 
ence of chloroform and other adulterants of strong odour becomes 
apparent at this st.agc. The residual odour also distinguishes true 
gaultheria oil from oil of sweet birch or artil'icial methyl salicylate. 

Chlorojorm may also be detected by the smell when the oil is 
warmed. Samples containing chloroform have a high density and 
'ow b. p., wliilst the density is diminished by the presence of alcohol. 
Tlie chloroform may be apjiroximately separated and estimated by 
fraction.al distillation, or by estimating the hydroc hloric acid formed on 
passing the vapour mixed with hydrogen through a red-hot tube. In 
the portion from which the alcohol and chloroform have been sepa¬ 
rated by distillation, oil of sassafras may be recognised by its odour 
after addition of a hot concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide. 
Sassafras oil may also be detected by adding 3 or 4 dro|is of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. i 3 to i. 4) to 4 or 5 drops of the oil. Sassafras oil be¬ 
comes blood-red in colour, and soon changes to a brown or dark red 
amorphous mass. Pure methyl salicylate is unchanged at first, but 
after some hours it solidifies to a mass of colourless crystals, con¬ 
sisting of methyl nitrosalicylate. 

The presence of petroleum greatly modifies the solubility of methyl 
salicylate in alcohol, besides reducing the sp. gr. Oil of camphor will 
be rectified before being used as an adulterant. If the lighter frac- 
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tions be employed, these will reduce the sp. gr. of the sample and 
render it optically active; and the terpenes of the camphor oil can be 
distilled off and further examined. The heavier fractions of camphor 
oil contain much safrole, which can be recognised by its odour after the 
methyl salicylate has been saponified. 

A useful control on the foregoing tests is obtained by actual esti¬ 
mation of the real methyl salicylate present. This may be effected 
by saponifying the oil with a known quantity of potassium hydroxide, 
and determining the excess by titration with standard acid and phenol- 
phthalein, as in Koettstorfer’s method for oils; by acidifying the 
liquid after saponification, extracting the liberated salicylic acid with 
ether, and titrating the separated ethereal solution; or by treating 
the sample with alkali and standard iodine, and titrating the acidified 
liquid with standard thiosulphate, as practised by Messinger and 
Vortmann. Although the oils from GauUheria procumbens and Betula 
lenta contain other esters which are expressed in terms of methyl sali¬ 
cylate when the saponification method of assay is employed, Schim- 
mel & Co. prefer that process to the iodine method. 

Schneegans and Gerock (Pharm. Ccntralb., 1892, 33, 40) recom¬ 
mend the following as a satisfactory method of detecting free sali¬ 
cylic acid in such substances as artificial oil of wintergrccn. One 
volume of the oil is shaken with 500 volumes of water, and to too c.c. 
of the liquid is added i c.c. of a very dilute solution of ferric chloride. 
If, on the addition of 5 c.c. of chloroform, the violet colour formed dis¬ 
appears, free salicylic acid is absent; but if it persists, the acid is pres¬ 
ent. This reaction is said to be reliable to the extent of 0.02 mg. in 
I grm. of the oil. 

Gibbs (loc. cit.) estimates free salicylic acid in oil of gaultheria by 
shaking 5 to 20 c.c. with water and titrating the aqueous solution W'ith 
AT/50 sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, using Congo-red as 
indicator. 

Benzyl salicylate, C(,H4(OH).COO(C,H,), is obtained by heat¬ 
ing benzyl chloride with a metallic salicylate to I30°-I40°. It is a 
liquid without odour, b. p. 208°, and has Iteen suggested as an external 
remedy. 

Phenyl Salicylate, Salol, C6H4(OH).CO.O.C6H5.—This sub¬ 
stance is now manufactured by heating the product of the action 
of carbon dioxide on sodium phenoxide with phosphorus oxychloride or 
pentachloride, when phenyl salicylate and metaphosphate and sodium 
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chloride result. Phosgene (carbonyl chloride) may be substituted for 
phosphorus pentachloride (J. Soc. Cheni. Ini., 1886, 5, 677). 

Phenyl salicylate crystallises in rhombic prisms, m. p. 42° to 43”. 
It usually occurs as a white crystalline powder of very faint aromatic 
odour, but the dilute alcoholic solution has a smell resembling that of 
wintergreen oil, probably owing to the formation of traces of ethyl 
salicylate. It is almost tasteless, and nearly insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform, light petroleum, and liquefied 
carbolic acid. 

The alcoholic solution of salol is coloured violet by ferric chloride, 
whilst bromine gives a precipitate in the form of long needles, consist¬ 
ing of a bromo derivative,' crystallising from alcohol in silky needles 
which melt at 98,5°. When boiled with sodium hydroxide, salol is 
readily saponified, and the solution when acidified with hydrochloric 
acid gives an odour of jfiienol and a copious precipitate of salicylic acid, 
which after filtration and washing with cold water gives with hot 
water a solution rendered violet by ferric chloride. 

Salol should not redden moistened litmus-paper; and when shaken 
with 50 parts of water should yield a filtrate whic h is not rendered 
violet on addition of i drop of ferric chloride nor give any immediate 
turbidity on adding silver nitrate or barium chloride. 

Salol is employed in medicine as a substitute for metallic salicylates 
and wintergreen oil. Being insoluble, it passes unchanged through 
the stomach, but in the duodenum is decomposed into phenol and 
salicylic acid, and these products can be detected in the urine, which is 
usually very dark in colour. As an antipyretic, antiseptic, and anti¬ 
rheumatic, salol possesses properties of value. When applied ex¬ 
ternally it has no correwive action, and its lower m. p. gives it some 
advantages over salicylic acid. 

Salol is sometimes employed in skin and nasal diseases as a sub¬ 
stitute for iodoform. When melted with camphor (65:84) it forms a 
permanent licjuid, suitable for this purpose. 

A 5% solution of salol in weak alcohol, flavoured in various ways, is 
employed for mouth-washes, dentifrices, toilet-powders, etc. 

Estimation.—^For the estimation of salol Squire and Caines 
(Pharm. J., 1905, [iv], 20, 720) recommend the following process: o 5 

* The formula of this denvative >s given by some authorities as CijIIjOjBr, but seeing 
that salicylic acid and phenol arc both converted by excess of bromine into the compound 
CtHiOBn, the alleged composition appears highly improbable Tnbromophcnol has 
m. p. 96'’. 

VOL. TII—.^2 
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grm. of the sample is weighed into a flask, treated with 5 c.c. of N~ 
sodium hydroxide solution and 10 c.c. of water, and the ester saponified 
by heating on a water-bath. The excess of alkali is determined by 
titration with jV/io sulphuric arid. A blank experiment is made by 
treating 5 c.c. of the A''-sodium hydroxide solution in the same way and 
titrating with the same acid. The difference in volume of acid re¬ 
quired in the 2 cases is calculated into salol, i c.c. of JV/io acid 
representing 0.021408 grm. of the latter substance. The liberated 
phenol has no effect on the titration if phenolphthalein is used as 
indicator. 

Tclle’s method (page 482) for the estimation of salicylic acid may 
be applied to salol after saponification with boiling aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, i molecule of salol requires 5 molecules of bromine. 
For the estimation in surgical dressings, the latter arc extracted with 
alcohol (J. J’liann. Cliim., 1901, |vij, 14, 289). 

Beythien and Atenstadt (Zeitsch. Nahr. Cenussm., 1907, 14, 392) 
have described a method of estimating salicylic acid, menthol, phenol, 
salol, and menthyl salicylate in mouth-washes, etc. This depends 
on the extraction of the salicylic acid with sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
and then the phenol with sodium hydroxide solution. The undis¬ 
solved mixture of menthol, menthyl salicylate, and salol, is saponified, 
the total menthol separated by its insolubility in alkalis and the sali¬ 
cylic acid and phenol estimated in the alkaline aqueous liquid. 

Chlorsalol, or chlorophenyl salicylate, C6H.,(OII).COO- 
(C6H4C!), exists in 2 modifications. n-Chlorophenyl .salicylate forms 
colourless crystals melting at 55° and has been used in surgery as an 
antiseptic. The ^-modification melts at 72°, is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, and in doses of 4 to 6 grm. daily has been used in¬ 
ternally as a substitute for salol. 

A substance analogous to salol may be obtained by substituting 
resorcinol for phenol. By heating a mixture of sodium salicylate 
and cresylatc with phosphorus oxychloride, the salicylate corresponding 
to 0-, m-, or p-cresol is obtained according to the modification of 
cresol employed. The products are termed “Cresalok," and have 
been employed as dusting powders and substitutes for salol. 

Alpbol and betol (or Salimphthol) are tbe commercial names 
of compounds obtained by the action of sodium salicylate on a- and 
/ 9 -naphthol, respectively, in the presence of phosphorus oxychloride. 
Betol, which is the preferable isomcride, is used as an intestinal antiseptic 
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in cases of ague and articular rheumatism. It is tasteless and odour¬ 
less, with a m. p. of 95°. It is almost insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in boiling alcohol and ether. 

According to Dragendorff {Arch. Pharm., 1895, 233, 612), the sul¬ 
phuric acid solution of betol, when treated with a crystal of chloral 
hydrate gives an orange colour which changes to reddish-violet and 
then to red with a green fluorescence (distinction from alphol). 

ANHYDRIDES OF SALICYLIC ACID. 

Salicylic Anhydride or Di-salicylic Acid, 

OlCoH^CO,!!),, 

results from the action of phosphorus o.xychloride on sodium salicylate, 
and is also formed by the prolonged heating of salicylic acid with 
acetyl chloride. It is amorphous, soluble without decomposition in 
cold sodium carijonate solution, but converted into salicylic acid by 
boiling with alkali hydro.xides. It gives no colouration with ferric 
chloride. 

O. CsH,. CO,. C 6 H.,C 0 
Salicylide; Tetrasalicylide, | | . 

CO.C,.II ,0 CO.CJI/) 

This substance, m. p. 260°, is formed, together with a polymeride, 
ri. p. 325°, when a solution of salicylic atid in xylene is treated with 
pnosphorus oxychloride. The 2 compounds are separated by boiling 
chloroform, with which the salicylide forms a compound of the formula 
(C,H40,)4,2CHC1„ which crystallises in fine quadratic octahedra 
containing 33% of loosely combined chloroform. It has been utilised 
for the preparation of pure chloroform (Anschutz, Annalen, 1893, 273, 
94). A similar compound can be obtained from o-cresotic acid. 

Disalicylide, (C6ll4CO,)„ has been described by Einhorn and 
Pfeiffer (Ber., 1901, 34, 2951). 

HYDROXY-BENZALDEHYDES, C,Ht,04. 

(?-Hydroxy-benzaldehyde, C6H4(OII)‘. (CHO)“, originally known 
as salicylous or spiroylous acid, is the aldehyde of salicylic acid, to which 
it bears the same relation as ordinary aldehyde does to acetic acid. It 
occurs in the essential oils of the different varieties of Spiro a, and like¬ 
wise in the oil of Crepis fatida. Salicylic aldehyde is also obtained by 
the oxidation of its alcohol, saligenol,' or of those glucosides which 

' Saliobnol, saliRcnin, or ortho-hydroxy-benzyl alcohol, CsH^COH) .CHjOH, is described 
at length under “Sahcin," Vol. 7. 
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yield that substance on hydrolysis, such as salicin and populin. For the 
method of synthesis, see Tiemann and Reimer {Ber., 1876, 9, 824). 

When prepared synthetically, salicylic aldehyde is usually contami¬ 
nated with the corresponding /i-aldehyde, from which, however, it is 
easily separated by distillation in a current of steam, in which the 
o-compound is easily volatile, whereas the p-substance is not. 

Salicylic aldehyde is a colourless oily liquid, of pleasant aromatic 
odour, resembling that of oil of meadowsweet {Spirua ulmaria). It 
has a sp. gr. of 1.1731 at 13.5°, and b. p. 196.5°. It is fairly soluble in 
water, easily so in alcohol and ether, and is readily extracted from its 
aqueous solutions by the last-named solvent. Salicylic aldehyde com¬ 
bines with hydrogen sulphites of the alkalis to form crystailine com¬ 
pounds, decomposed by dilute acids with the re-formation of the alde¬ 
hyde. On oxidation saiicylic aldehyde yields salicylic acid, and 
like the latter substance, its aqueous solutions yield a deep violet 
colour with ferric chloride. Like ali o-hydroxy-aldehy<ics, it coiours 
the skin a deep yellow. Its acid characters are so jjronounced that 
it dissolves in solutions of alkali hydroxides to form crystalline com¬ 
pounds, and even decomposes carbonates. 

Towards phenolphthaiein and Poirrier’s blue it reacts as a mono¬ 
basic acid. In doses of o i to 0.5 grm. salicylic aldehyde has been 
employed as an internal antiseptic and diuretic. 

p-Hydroxy-benzaldehyde, C6H4(OH)‘. (CHO)’, is isomeric 
with salicyiic aldehyde. Its methyl ether is the well-known anise 
aldehyde, or /i-metho.xy-benzaldchyde, (CH,0)'.C6H4.(CH0)‘', 
which is known in commerce as “aubipine” or “artificial hawthorn.” 
It forms the basis of many perfumes, especially of that known as 
“new-mown hay.” It results from the oxidation of severai essential 
oils, such as aniseed and fennel, which contain anethole, and exists 
therein in greater or less quantity according to the age of the oils. 
Anisaldehyde can also be prepared synthetically. It is an aromatic 
oil of sp. gr. 1.123 at 18° and b. p. 248°. On oxidation it yields 
anisic acid (page 507). 

DERIVATIVES OF SALICYLIC ACID. 

In addition to its salts, esters, etc., already described, the derivatives 
of salicylic acid described in the following tables are of practical in¬ 
terest. Their chief applications are as antiseptics and anti-rheumatics. 
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Salicyl-sulphonic Acid, C6Hj(S03H)(0H).C00H.—^This com¬ 
pound, sometimes termed sulpho-salicylic acid, is prepared by 
heating salicylic acid with twice its weight of sulphuric anhydride at 
100°, until dissolved. On cooling and standing, brownish crystals 
of the sulphonic acid separate, and may be purified by crystallisation 
from boiling water. 

Sulphosalicylic acid forms long, thin needles, m. p. 120°, which 
are very soluble in water. They are coloured a deep reddish-violet 
by ferric chloride. On fusing sulphosalicylic acid with potassium 
hydroxide, phenol and salicylic acid are produced, without any di- 
hydroxybenzene being formed. 

Sulphosalicylic acid is a delicate reagent for albumin and is a useful 
precipitant of all varieties of proteids in urine.' 

Sodium sulphosalicylate, C6H3(OH) . (COOH) . SO ,Na, is ob¬ 
tained by partially neutralising sulphosalicylic acid with sodium 
carbonate, so as to saturate the sulphonic group only. It is a readily 
soluble salt, which has found application as an internal antiseptic. 
It is stated to possess all the advantages of salol, without having the 
tendency of the latter to liberate free phenol in the system. 

Acetyl-salicylic acid is sold commercially under the name “as¬ 
pirin.” It is prepared by heating salicylic acid with acetyl chloride 
or acetic anhydride, and recrystallising the product. The m. p. 
usually given is 135°, but the present writer has observed 136 to 137°. 

When the pure acid is shaken with water and the liquid filtered 
the filtrate gives no colouration with ferric chloride, but if heated with 
water it is partly hydrolysed and the solution then gives the violet 
colour characteristic of salicylic acid. 

It is used medicinally instead of salicylic acid, over which it is said 
to have some advantages. 

Estimation. —^Acetyl-salicylic acid reacts towards cold potassium 
hydroxide solution as a monobasic acid, when phenolphthalein is 
used as indicator. Since i grm. requires 55.54 c.c. of decinormal 
alkali, whilst the same weight of salicylic acid requires 72.44 c.c., 
every 1% of the latter acid present as impurity raises the volume of 
alkali required to neutralise i grm. o. 169 c.c. above the former figure 

* A few crystals of the reagent should be added to a small quantity of the clear urine and 
the liquid agitated, when a turbidity or actual precipitate will be formed if a proteid be 
present. The precipitate produced by albumins and globulins is not affected by heat, 
whereas that due to albumoses and peptones dissolves, reappearing as the liquid cools. 
No normal or abnormal constituent of unne other than proteids is precipitated by the re¬ 
agent, but these are very completely separated, i part of egg albumin m ae.ooo of water 
can be detected by the test (Roch, Pharm. Centr., 1889, 30, 54^. 
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(55-54)- If neutralised liquid is boiled for a few minutes with 
excess of the decinormal alkali, an equal volume to that used for 
neutralisation will be absorbed if the substance is pure, whilst if 
salicylic acid is present a lesser volume will be required. 

The titration is best effected as follows: i grm. of the sample is 
weighed into a 200 c.c. flask, dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, 
a drop of phenolphthalein solution added, and titrated as quickly 
as possible with Nj 10 potassium hydroxide solution, the volume 
required being noted. To the liquid a volume of N/io alkali 
about 5 c.c. in excess of that already used, is added, the solution boiled 
for 5 minutes, and the excess of alkali titrated with N /10 acid. The 
total volume of AI/10 alkali required will be double that used in the cold 
neutralisation if the sample is free from salicylic or any other acid. 
If the sole impurity is salicylic acid, every 1% present will depress 
the total volume of alkali absorbed by i grm.,0.38 c.c. below in.08 
c.c., the volume required by the pure acid, i c.c. of cold N 1 10 potas¬ 
sium hydroxide solution neutralises 0.0180064 grm. whilst the same 
volume of the boiling alkali reacts with 0.0090032 grm. of acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 

Since cold potassium hydroxide solution slowly hydrolyses acetyl- 
salicylic acid, the cold titration must be effected quickly or erroneous 
results will be obtained. 

Phenyl acetylsalicylate, obtained by acetylating salol has been 
introduced commercially under the name “vcsipyrin” (Zernik, 
Apolh. Zeit., 1907, 22, 152). It is a white, almost tasteless powder, 
m. p. 97°, insoluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol and ether. 
The alcoholic solution gives no colouration with ferric chloride. It is 
easily saponified with boiling aqueous alkalis. 
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A large number of acids are known of the empirical formula 
CsHsO,. Thus: 

CO H 

(A.) Phenyl-glycollic acids. Mandelic acid. C6II8.CH < 

(B.) Ilydroxy-methyl-benzoic acids. .. 


c JJ ^ COjH 

uii4<.cir,0H 


(C.) Methoxy-benzoic acids {e. g., anisic acid) C6H4 < 

. . , • 1 .CH2C0,H 

(D.) Hydroxy-phenylacelic acids. 06114 < 

(E.) Ilydroxy-toluic acids (tf.,?., crcsotic acids) C6H3Me<Q^^^ 
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10 chemical modifications of hydro.xy-toluic acid exist, and 3 each 
(ortho-, meta-, and para-) of hydroxy-jjhenylacetic, methoxy-benzoic, 
and hydroxy-methylbenzoic acids are known. The hydroxy-phenyl- 
acetic acids are analogues of hydracrylic acid, whilst mandelic acid 
corresponds to ordinary lactic acid. 

The hydroxy-methylbenzoic acids are alcohols, whereas the hydroxy- 
phenylacetic and hydroxytoluic acids have a phenolic constitution. 

Mandelic acid, C6H5.CH((>H).CO()H, contains .an asymmetric 
carbon atom, and hence, like lactic acid, occurs in 3 stcrioisomeric 
forms, 2 of which exhibit optical activity in opposite directions ([aj„ = 
158° at 20°), whilst the third or racemic variety is obtainable by 
mixing the 2 optically active isomerides in equal proportions. 

Inactive mandelic acid crystallises in orthorhombic prisms, m. p. 
118°, readily soluble (16: too) in cold water, alcohol, and ether. On 
oxidation by nitric acid, mandelic acid first yields benzoylformic and 
ultimately benzoic acid. 

The optically-active mandelic acids behave like the inactive 
acid with reagents, but melt at 133°. The Isvo-rotatory modification 
occurs naturally, and may be olttained by digesting amygdalin with 
fuming hydrochloric acid for some hours at 100°. Fermentation of 
the ammonium salt of the inactive acid with FenicilUuiii glaticuni 
destroys the tevo-acid and leaves the dextro-modification; whereas 
scbizomyceies destroy the dextro-acid and leave the la:vo-rotatory 
modification. The 2 active modifications can be prepared from the 
inactive acid by converting it into a cinchonine salt and adding a 
crystal of cinchonine dextro-mandelate, when the salt of the dextro- 
acid crystallises out, leaving that of the tevo-acid in solution. 

Hydroxymethyl-benzoic Acids, C6H4(CH,OH).COOH.—The 
ortho-modification melts at 120° (with simultaneous conversion 
into the anhydride, “phthalidc”), the meta- at 180°, and the para- 
acid at 181°. 

o-Hydroiymethyl-benzoic acid is oldaincd by the action of alka¬ 
lies on its anhydride, phthalidc. On acidifying the solution the acid 
is precipitated as a |)Owder slightly soluble in cold water but readily 
in alcohol. When heated to its m. p., the acid is converted into its 
anhydride, which is also formed by simply boiling the acid with water. 

o-Hydroxymethyl-benzoic Anhydride, or P/i//ta/}*,C<,Il4(^^jj yO. 

—This compound is formed as stated above, and may be obtained by 
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a variety of synthetic reactions (Wislicenus.Ber., 1884, 17, 2181). It 
crystallises from boiling water in needles which have an odour like 
that of cinnamon. Phthalide has m. p. 73° and b. p. 290°. It does 
not combine with hydrogen sulphites nor reduce ammonio-silvcr 
nitrate, and it yields no compound with hydroxylamine. Phthalide 
is oxidised to phthalic acid by treatment with alkaline permanganate. 
It is reduced to o-toluic acid by heating with hydriodic acid and phos¬ 
phorus, and yields e-toluic acid and a little e-.xylene when heated with 
zinc dust. 

Methoxybenzoic Acids, C6H4(OCH,).COOH. — The 3 modifi¬ 
cations of this compound have the following characters: 



COOIIiOCHj ' 

M. p.,'' 

1 u.p,° 1 

Crystalline form 

Ortho-acid. Methyl- 
salicylic acid. 

1 

: 2 

98-5° 


Monoclinic tablets 
and prisms. 

Mcta-arid. 

I 

: 3 

107° 


White needles. 

Para-arid. Anibic 

acid. 

I 

i 

: 4 

184° 

275°-28o° ; 

; Monoclinic prisms 

1 or needles. 


o-Methoxybenzoic acid or metbyl-salicylic acid is isomeric with 
methyl salicylate. It crystallises from hot water in large monoclinic 
t-ablets, and from alcohol in prisms, m. p. 98.5°, and decomposing above 
200° into anisole, C6H4.0(.'H„ and carbon dioxide. When heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric or hydriodic acid, methyl-salicylic acid 
yields salicylic acid and methyl chloride or iodide. 

Methyl-salicylic acid gives no violet colouration with ferric chloride. 

Anisic acid, C6H4(OCH,). COOH, has the constitution of p-mdnoxy- 
benzoic acid. It was first obtained in 1839 by the oxidation of anise 
oil, and subsequently by similar treatment from the oils of tarragon, 
fennel, star-anise, etc., all of w'hi<'h contain anclliole or anise-camphor, 
CeH4(OCH3)C3H5, which yields anisic acid on oxidation. 

Anisic acid may also be prepared by several synthetical reactions. 

Anisic acid forms long monoclinic needles or jirisms, m. p. 184°, 
b. p. 280°. It is soluble in about 2,500 parts of cold water, tolerably 
soluble in boiling water and readily in alcohol. 

When heated with hydriodic or concentrated hydrochloric acid, or 
when fused with potassium hydroxide, anisic acid is converted into 
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^hydroxybenzoic acid. When distilled with baryta, it is decomposed 
into anisole and carbon dioxide. 

The sodium salt and phenyl ester of anisic acid are employed in 
the treatment of neuralgia and rheumatism. 

Hydroxy-phenyl-acetic Acids, C6H4(OH).CH,.COOH.— 
The ortho-modification melts at I44°-I45°, the meta- at 129“, and 
the para- at 148°. The last-named has been found in urine, and is 
formed in the putrefaction of albumin and synalbin. All 3 isomer- 
ides give a violet colouration with ferric chloride. When heated with 
lime they yield carbon dioxide and the corresponding isomeride of 
cresol, C6H4(0H).CH,. 

Hydroxy-toluic Acids.—10 modifications of hydroxy-toluic acid 
are possible and all have been prepared. The following arrangement 
shows the m. p. of these isomerides. Thus the acid having the CO OH, 
OH, and CH, groups in the positions 1:2:3 melts at 163“, whilst when 
the methyl group occupies the para-position, the other groups remain¬ 
ing as before, the compound melts at 177°. 


Ortho-derivatives 

Meia-derivatives 

Para-derivatives 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

168° ^\ho 


(i 77 °)/\i 77 » 


2IO°'n^^OH 

(1 73 °) \/* 17 . 7 ° 

177° 

207® 

OH 


Those hydroxy-toluic acids which have the hydroxyl group in the 
oft/jo-position (1:2) in reference to carboxyl are true homologucs of 
salicylic acid, and are known as homosalicylic or cresolic acids. ‘ They 
give a violet colouration with ferric chloride, dissolve with facility in 
cold chloroform, and volatilise readily in a current of steam. The 
cresotic acids are liable to occur as objectionable impurities in commer¬ 
cial salicylic acid (see page 472). 

Of the 4 acids having the carboxyl and hydroxyl groups in the meta- 
position (i: 3) relatively to each other, 3 give pale brown precipitates 
with ferric chloride, soluble more or less readily in excess of the reagent 
to dark brown solutions. The 1:3:4 acid gives no reaction with 
ferric chloride. The meta acids are not attacked by heating with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at about 200°, but yield cresols when 

• Some chemists in expressing the constitution of the hydroxy-toluic acids, assign a 
constant position i to the methyl-group, following with the hydroxyl and carboxyl groups 
in the order named. Such a plan materially alters the nomenclature of the acids, and fails 
to eidubit the analogy of properties and reactions set forth in the text. 
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heated with lime. They are volatile with difficulty or not at all 
(1:3:5 acid) in a current of steam. 

The 2 homologues of /i-hydroxybenzoic acid crystallise in small 
needles containing i/aHjO, which become anhydrous at 100°. They 
volatilise more or less in a current of steam, but give no reaction with 
ferric chloride and are not soluble in cold chloroform. 

The table on the following page exhibits the leading characters of 
the isomeric hydroxy-toluic acids: 

Cresotic acid, C<,Hj(CHj)(OH).COOH, may be prepared from 
cresol by Kolbe’s method for the manufacture of salicylic acid from 
phenol, the modification of cresotic acid obtained depending on the 
isomeride of cresol employed for the process. It is to the presence 
of cresols in the carbolic acid employed in Kolbc’s process that the 
contamination of commercial salicylic acid by the isomeric cresotic 
acids is due (page 472). The 3 isomerides of crc.sotic acid present a 
close resemljlancc to salicylic acid and to each other, but differ in their 
m. p., therapeutic action and the modification of the cresol yielded on 
heating under pressure with hydrochloric acid or distillation with lime. 

According to M. Chartcris (Pharm. /., 1890, [iii], 21, 436), m-cresotic 
acid is devoid of physiological action, but both the 0- and p-modifica- 
tions possess marked toxic properties. Charteris found /i-cresotic acid 
to produce marked paralytic symptoms in rabbits when injected 
hypodermically, the effect becoming more marked when the poison 
was given in conjunction with salicylic acid, 10 grains of the mixture 
causing convulsions and death. 

The foregoing conclusions of Charteris have had grave doubt 
thrown on them by the observations of others. Thus Egasse has 
drawn attention to the advantages of /i-cresotic acid as an antipyretic. 
Demme regards it as inferior to salicylic acid as an antipyretic, but free 
from some of the objections to the latter, being better tolerated by the 
digestive organs. Demme considers /i-cresotic acid the most effectual 
and least objectionalffe of the 3 isomerides. m-Crcsotic acid he regards 
as less active, whilst o-cresotic acid jiossesses decided toxic properties, 
causing paralysis of the cardiac muscle. According to Demme, al.so, 
the observed ill effects are attributable to the presence of o-cresotic acid 
in the preparations used. Sodium /i-cresotatc may be taken to the 
extent of 3 to 4 grm. without any ill effect resulting. It did not 
influence the temperature or occasion gastric disturbance {Bull. Tlierap., 
1892, 122, 85; abst. Pharm. J., 1892, [iii], 22, 694). 
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A solution of cresotic acid has received application as a beating 
liquid in tanneries. It is stated to have the advantage over other 
acids of exerting an antiseptic action on the skins, and so preserving 
instead of destroying them (J. Hauff, J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1889, 8, 974)- 
As it rapidly and easily dissolves the lime salts, it softens and swells 
the hides in a very satisfactory manner. 


DIHYDROICyBENZOIC ACIDS AND THEIR ALLIES. 

By the substitution of 2 hydroxyl-groups for 2 of the remaining 
hydrogen atoms of the benzene'-nucleus in benzoic acid, a series of 
dihydroxyphenyl-carboxylic or dihydroxy benzoic acids are obtained, 
of which protocatechuic acid is the type. 

The dihydroxybenzoic acids may be obtained (among other reactions) 
by heating the corresponding dihydroxybenzenes (hydroxyphenols) 
with solutions of alkali carbonates, the reaction occurring with much 
greater facility than the formation of salicylic acid by Kolbe’s process 
(page 470). By further heating, the dihydroxybenzoic acids split up 
into the corresponding hydroxyphenols and carbon dioxide. 


ISOMERIC DIHYDRO-'CYBENZOIC ACIDS. C6lIi(OII) .(OH) .COOH. 




COOH 

Colour 





with 

Phenolic 



OH M r . ^ ! 

ferric 

product, on 


1 


1 chlo- 

heating. 


1 : 
1 

011 1 

1 1 

nde 



<j-hy<lroxyphenyI- [ Protocatechuic 

carboxylic acids ] Catechol-carb- 

! oxylic. 

I ^-Kesorcylic 

/ 9 -Resorcyhc. 
m-hydroxyphenyl* ] ^-Resorcyhe. 

carboxylic acids ... ] , ' 


^•hydroxyphenyl* 

carboxylic acid... ! Gcntisinic. or 

' h y d roxysah- 
cyhe. 


1:3:4 i94°-i95° Green. ' Catechol. 

1:2:3 204® Blue. Catechol. 

1:3:5 2*2 (233) No colour Resorcinol. 

12*4 213 I Dark-reil ' 

1:2:6 148 Violet; Resorcinol. 

' (tlecomp) blue Resorcinol, 
with 
excess ^ 

1:2:5 20° Blue. Quinol. 


Protocatechuic acid. Ortho-dihydroxybenzoic acid. 

(‘)COOH 

C,H604; i. e., C 6 H 3 ^( 5 ) 0 H 
^(9 OH 

Protocatechuic acid occurs naturally in the fruit of Illicium religi- 
osum. It results from the fusion of various organic substances with 
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alkali hydroxides. Catechin and maclurin by similar treatment yield 
phloro-glucinol. Many resins give p-hydroxybenzoic acid in addition, 
whilst gum benzoin gives protocatechuic and benzoic acids. The 
largest yield of protocatechuic acid is stated to be obtainable from gum 
kino (Amalen, 1875, 177, 188). It may be prepared synthetically by 
heating catechol to 130° with a solution of sodium or ammonium car¬ 
bonate. On dry distillation or when heated to 330° to 330° with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide, the reverse action occurs, the proto¬ 
catechuic acid splitting up into catechol and carbon dioxide. 

Protocatechuic acid forms thin monoclinic prisms or tufts of needles 
containing one molecule of water, which is lost at 100°. It melts when 
quite anhydrous at 194“ to 195°' and at a higher temperature is re¬ 
solved into carbon dioxide and catechol, C6H4(OH),. Protocatechuic 
acid dissolves in 53 parts of cold water, and in 3,3 parts at 80°. It is 
very soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, and almost insoluble in benzene, 
even when boiling. It is extracted from its aqueous solution by agita¬ 
tion with ether or light petroleum. 

Reactions.—An aqueous solution of protocatechuic acid is coloured 
an intense bluish-green by ferric chloride (avoiding excess), the colour 
being changed to blue and afterwards to dark red on adding a very 
dilute solution of sodium carbonate. A neutral solution of a pro- 
tocatechuate gives a violet colouration with ferrous sulphate. 

Protocatechuic acid gives a white precipitate with lead acetate, 
and reduces ammonio-nitrate of silver when heated, but has no effect 
on Fehling’s solution. 

On boiling protocatechuic acid with aqueous arsenic acid it yields 
diprolocaiechuic acid, C.^HioO;, a substance closely resembling digallic 
acid (tannin), but giving a green colouration with ferric chloride. 

The salts of protocatechuic acid are unimportant, but the esters, 
vanillic acTd, piperonylic acid, and veratric acid have some interest 
(page 313). 

Estimation.—Imbert stated {Compt. Rend., 1900, 130, 37) that 
protocatechuic acid is monobasic towards phenolphthalein. Ac¬ 
cording to Massol, however, the acid requires i. 3 molecules for neu¬ 
tralisation {Bull. Soc. chim., 1900, [iii], 23, 331). But the acid used 
by the latter author was yellow, and had m. p. 199° (instead of 194- 
193°). and Imbert, on repeating his experiments, confirmed his original 


* This seems to be the correct m. p.. but Hlasiwets gives 199® and Schmidt and Barth 
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Statement (Bull. Soc. chim., 1900, [iii], 23, 832). The end-point is 
somewhat obscure. Towards Poirrier’s blue protocatechuic acid is 
dibasic. 

Homologues of Protocatechuic Acid.—^Besides the important 
class of tannins giving green colourations with ferric salts (Vol. s)i 
the following homologues and derivatives of protocatechuic acid have 
a practical interest: 


1 



Colouration 

Name ' 

Formula 

M. p., ® 

with ferric 




chloride 


/iCO.OH 



OrselHni’c acid. Dihydroxy-o- 

C 6 lI.(CHj)^> 01 I 

176 

Violet. 

toluic acid. 1 

\40H 




/ 'CHj.co.on 



a-Homoprotocatechuic acid 

C0II3— 30 H 

127 

Green 


/■CO.OH 



Mo-Vanillic acid. p-Methylpro- 


250 

Yellow, 

locatechuic acid. 

\4O.CH3 




/*CO.OII 



Vanillic acid. w-Mcthylproto- 

3O.CH3 

207 

No colour. 

catechuic acid. 

\4011 




/ ■CH.O 



Vanillin. w-Melhylprolocatc- 


8 o®-8i® 

Blue. 

chuic aldehyde. 

\ 4 on 




/ICO.OII 



Piperonvlic acid. Methylene- 

C 6 H 3^301 „JJ 

228 


protocatechuic acid. 








PiptTonal. Methvlene-proto- 

06113^-301 CH 

37 


catechuic aldehyde. 

\ 40 / 




/•CO.OH 



Vcratric acid. Dimethylproto- 


179 

Yellow. 

catechuic acid. ^ 

\4O.CH3 




CHO 

Vanillin. CjHjOj; i. e., ^ 

\ 

OH 

Vanillin is the aldehyde of vanillic or methylprotocatechuic acid. 
It is the chief odouriferous principle of vanilla pods or vaniloes, the 
fruit of Vanilla planifolia, from which it was isolated in 1858. It also 
occurs in traces in cloves, beetroot, Siam benzoin, asafoctida, and as- 

VOL. 111.-33 
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paragus, whilst its presence in the wood of certain trees has been fre¬ 
quently noted. (See Von Lippmann, Ber., 1904, 37, 4521.) 

Vanilla is the fruit or pod of Vanilla planifolia, var. aromotica, an 
orchid grown in Mexico, Bourbon, the Seychelles, Fiji, etc. Its culti¬ 
vation has become to a certain extent restricted since vanillin has been 
produced artificially; but the superior aroma and flavour of the natural 
product prevent the artificial vanillin from wholly superseding it.‘ 

W. Busse (Arb. Kaiserl. Ges., 1898, 15, i) found 2.16% of vanillin in 
German East African vanilla; 1.48% in Ceylon pods; and 1.55 and 
2.02% in Tahiti vanilla. TiemannandHaarmann (Bcr.,1875,8,1115) 
found in the best Mexican pods i. 69 and i. 86 of vanillin; in Bourbon, 
1.91 to 2.90; and in Java pods 2.75% of vanillin. 

Busse holds that there is no relation between the proportion of 
vanillin contained in the fruit and the value of the sample for flavouring 
purposes, and that the aroma and flavour of vanilla are not wholly due 
to vanillin. Tiemann and Haarmann found that on distilling the 
ethereal extract of vanilla, from which the vanillin has been removed 
by sodium hydrogen sulphite, an oily substance of very offensive 
odour remained. Much less was obtained from Mexican vanilla than 
from Java or Bourbon pods. 

In the variety of West Indian vanilla called vanillone the vanillin 
(from 0.4 to 0.7%) is associated with another substance, which is 
probably benzaldehyde. Vanillone has long been used for preparing 
“essence of heliotrope,” but this is now made by adding a small 
quantity of benzaldehyde (artificial) to artificial vanillin, when, after 
some time, the mixture acquires the exact odour of the natural white 
heliotrope. 

Some varieties of vanilla contain vanillic acid, which was apparently 
mistaken for benzoic acid by the earlier investigators. 

Inferior or exhausted vanilla is occasionally dusted over with crystals 
of benzoic acid, which gives it the frosted appearance regarded as 
characteristic of vanilla of good quality. If a little of the crystalline 
matter be added to an alcoholic solution of phloroglucinol previously 
mixed with an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, a magnificent red 
colour is produced in presence of vanillin. 


• The substance to which the odour of vanilla is due does not appear to exist in the fruit 
when gathered, but is developed dunng the "curing" operation by a process of fermenta¬ 
tion (compare Lecomte, ComP rend , 1901, 133, 745). The greater part of the vanillin is 
contained in the fruit in the form of a glucoside, from which free vanillin can be obtained 
by the action of emulsin or dilute acids. 
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Vanillin is now produced artificially on a considerable scale, by a 
variety of methods, some of which have proved very lucrative." 

Practically the whole of the artificial vanillin of commerce is now 
made from eugenol, a phenol contained in oil of cloves and oil of cinna¬ 
mon leaves, by acetylating it with acetic anhydride and oxidising the 
acetate with potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid (Bertram 
D. R. P. 63007; Sommer D. R. P. i2285i;ScheringD. R.P.82816;etc.). 

Vanillin crystallises in stellate groups of colourless needles, melts at 
80° to 81°, and sublimes when cautiously heated. It has a pleasant 
aromatic taste and odour resembling vanilla. Vanillin dissolves spar¬ 
ingly in cold water, more freely in hot, and readily in alcohol and ether. 

Commercial vanillin is not infrequently adulterated to a consider¬ 
able extent (c. g., 50%) with acetanilide (antifebrin), an addition 
which lowers the m. p. of the sample. The admixture may be detected 
by heating the substance to 60° with a 5% solution of sodium hydroxide 
when aniline is formed and may be detected by the usual tests. A 
quantitative sejiaration of vanillin and acetanilide may be effected by 
dissolving the mixture in ether and shaking the liquid with a concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, which dissolves 
the vanillin only. The amount of acetanilide present in vanillin may 
also be deduced from the nitrogen in the sample (L. F. Kebler, A nier. 
J.Pharm., 1902, 74, 12). 

Sugar is occasionally met with as an adulterant of vanillin. It 
may be detected by its insolubility in ether or chloroform. 

In America, vanillin is sometimes adulterated with benzoic acid, 
and occasionally that acid simply flavoured with vanillin has been sub¬ 
stituted for the latter substance. The 2 substances may be separated 
by dissolving the sample in ether and shaking the liquid with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite solution, which will remove the vanillin, leaving the 
benzoic acid dissolved in the ether. 

Kebler has met with vanillin adulterated with or substituted by 
acetyl-MO-eugenol, the direct antecedent of vanillin in its synthetic 
production from fso-eugenol. One adulterated sample contained oidy 
a little vanillin, added to give the characteristic odour. Acetyl-iVo- 
eugcnol melts at 79° to 80°, and vanillin at 80° to 81°. The adulterant 
was detected by its crystalline form, abnormal solubility in various 
solvents, and by the presence of the acetyl-group. Strong sulphuric 

• In 1876. the price of vanillin was fully ;^io per ounce. At present it may be bought for 
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acid gave a beautiful red colour, whereas a lemon-yellow colour is 
yielded by pure vanillin. The amount of vanillin was estimated by 
the Hess and Prescott method (page 519). 

Keactions.—^Vanillin has the constitution and characters of an 
aromatic aldehyde. It forms well-defined sulphite compounds, 
reduces ammoniacal silver solution, and responds to other general 
reactions for aldehydes. Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid (pref¬ 
erably under pressure to 200°) vanillin is resolved into methyl chloride 
and protocatechuic aldehyde; and when fused with potassium hydrox¬ 
ide is converted into protocatechuic acid. 

By exposing moist and finely pulverised vanillin to the air it is oxi¬ 
dised to vanillic or methylprotocatechuic acid, C8H8O4, which crys¬ 
tallises from ether in white lamina:, and gives no colour reaction with 
ferric chloride. 

By reducing vanillin in dilute alcoholic solution with sodium amal¬ 
gam, vanillyl alcohol, C6H3(0H)(0CH3),CH40H, is produced, 
which forms prisms m. p. 115°. Vanillin has an acid reaction and 
forms salts with bases. 

On heating vanillin with hydrochloric acid and phloroglucinol a 
characteristic red colour is produced. 

On rubbing together vanillin, resorcinol, and hydrochloric acid, a 
deep bluish-violet colouration is observed, which vanishes after a time 
(Etti, Mmatsh., 1882, 3, 637). A 1% solution of vanillin in hydro¬ 
chloric acid mixed with an equal volume of sulphuric acid, gives with 
a few drops of a liquid containing even o.oi% of acetone, a violet 
colour on heating at 100° for 15 minutes. 

If a little thiophene and concentrated sulphuric acid be added to an 
alcoholic solution of vanillin, the liquid acquires a green to bluish- 
green colouration (A. Ihl, Chem. Zeit., 1890, 14, 1707). 

Besides its agreeable odour, vanillin is characterised by the bluish- 
violet colouration produced in its solution on addition of ferric chloride. 
On heating the liquid, dehydro-divanillin, C„H4(OH)a(COH)j- 
(OCH3),, separates in fine white needles, m. p. 304°, and sparingly 
soluble in water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, but readily 
soluble in alkalis (Tiemann, Ber., :88s, 18, 3493). 

A. Stocky (Zeitsch. Nahr. Gmussm., 1900, 3, 233) isolated vanillin 
from a sample of wine vinegar suspected to contain it, by evapo¬ 
rating a large volume of the liquid to dryness with calcium carbonate, 
extracting the residue with ether, and evaporating the ethereal solu- 
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tion. After repeatedly crystallising the residue thus obtained from 
alcohol it was identified as vanillin by the formation of a metallic 
mirror with an ammoniacal silver solution, and its reaction with phloro- 
glucinol and hydrochloric acid. 

Estimation.—Vanillin may be extracted from aqueous liquid con¬ 
taining it by acidifying and agitating with ether. It may then be sepa¬ 
rated from many substances simultaneously extracted by agitating 
the ethereal solution with a semi-saturated solution of sodium hydro¬ 
gen sulphite. 

J. Hanus has described a method of estimating vanillin based 
on its conversion into a hydrazone of suitable properties {Zeil. Nahr. 
Genussm., 1900, 3, 531). 

Owing to the instability of p-bromophenyl hydrazine and the in¬ 
terference of foreign substances (especially fats), however, he has 
abandoned the use of hydrazines in favour of the following process 
(Zeilsck. Nahr. Gmussin., 1905, 10, 587): The solution of vanillin 
(approximately 0.25%) is treated with 50% excess of a 2% solution of 
m-nitrobenzoylhydrazide in hot water. The flask containing the 
mixture is closed with a cork and allowed to stand with occasional 
shaking for 24 hours, when the smell of vanillin should have disap¬ 
peared. Vanillin solutions of the above strength are precipitated im¬ 
mediately, but more dilute solutions give no cloudiness until after 5 or 
10 minutes. The precipitate is collected on a tared Gooch crucible, 
washed with cold water until the filtrate no longer reduces ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution, and dried for 2 hours at 100 to 105°. After 10 
minutes heating at this temperature, the precipitate turns brown and 
becomes glassy, but at the end of a further 15 minutes it regains its 
original appearance. The weight of the precipitate multiplied by 
0.4829 gives the weight of vanillin. 

For the estimation in vanilla, 3 grm. of the powdered sample are 
extracted for 3 hours with not more than 50 c.c. of ether. The extract 
is evaporated at 60°, at which temperature no appreciable amount of 
vanillin is volatilised, the residue dissolved in a small quantity of ether, 
filtered into a conical flask and the filter washed with ether. The 
filtrate and washings are evaporated, the residue warmed with 50 c.c. 
of water to form an emulsion, and precipitated as described above. 
Before filtration of the precipitate the liquid is shaken with light 
petroleum to dissolve any fat present, and the solid collected in the 
Gooch crucible is washed with the same solvent. The method is inap- 
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plicable in the presence of piperonal or other aldehydes. Hanu§ 
states that his methods are applicable in all cases where an aqueous 
solution of the vanillin can be prepared, and claims that they have the 
advantage over Welman’s method (titration with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide) of being unaffected by the presence of vanillic acid. 

A more rapid but less accurate method of estimating vanillin in 
vanilla is as follows: A known weight (20 to 50 grm.) of the pods 
should be ground up with sand, and the mixture extracted with ether. 
The filtered liquid is shaken with a saturated solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, diluted with an equal volume of water, and the 
ethereal layer separated. The sulphite solution is then treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid and the sulphurous acid liberated driven off by 
passing a current of carbon dioxide or steam. The vanillin is then ex¬ 
tracted from the acid liquid by agitating with ether, which is separated, 
cautiously evaporated, and the residual vanillin weighed. 

Certain species of vanilla contain piperonal as well as vanillin. No 
satisfactory method has hitherto been proposed for the separation of 
these 2 aldehydes, and any process for the estimation of vanillin in 
presence of piperonal must depend on the reactions of the free hydroxyl- 
group present in vanillin but not in piperonal. Certain colour-reac¬ 
tions fall under this head, e. g., with mercurous nitrate, ^-nitrodiazo- 
benzene or ferric salts, but these arc hardly applicable for quantitative 
purposes. Hence J. Hanus {Zeitsch. Nahr. Cenussm., 1900, 3, 657) 
recommends the following procedure: A volume of liquid, estimated to 
contain from 0.02 to o. 15 grm. of vanillin, is placed in an Erlcnmeyer 
flask of 150 c.c. capacity, and 10 c.c. of a 10% solution of platinic 
chloride added. The volume is then made up to 50 c.c. with water 
(with more than o 06 grm. of vanillin it may be made up to 100 c.c. 
if desired). The flask is then placed in a hot-water oven kept at a 
temperature of 70° to 80° and allowed to remain there for i hour. It 
is then removed and allowed to cool for i hour longer. The con¬ 
densation product, consisting of grey needles free from mineral matter, 
is then filtered off in a Gooch crucible containing a layer of asbestos; it 
is washed with cold water, and dried at 100° to 105° to constant weight 
(about 3 hours). The quantity of vanillin, x, is calculated from the 
weight of the product, y, by one of the following formula;: x — 

(for 50 C.C.), ora:= (for 100 c.c.). The presence of piper¬ 

onal has very little effect on the estimation of vanillin by the above 
method. 
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A. Moulin {Bull. Soc. chim., 1903, [iii], 29, 278) has devised a color¬ 
imetric method for the estimation of vanillin in vanilla, based upon 
the conversion, by nitric acid, of the—C6HJ.OCH3 group in vanillin 
into methyl picrate. 

The author claims that the method is very delicate, that the results 
agree with those given by the gravimetric methods, and that a difference 
of tint corresponding to 0.005 giui. of vanillin can be readily observed. 

For the separation of vanillin and coumarin, as requisite in the 
analysis of mixed extracts of vanilla and Tonka beans, Hess and 
Prescott (J. Amer. Chem.Soc., 1899, 21, 256) recommend the following 
process: A weight of from 25 to 100 grm. of the extract is evaporated 
at 80°, water being added at intervals to keep the volume of the liquid 
constant until the alcohol has volatilised. Lead acetate is then added 
with agitation as long as a precipitate forms, when the liquid is filtered 
through asbestos and the precipitate washed with a little hot water. 
The cooled filtrate is agitated with ether, and the ethereal layer sepa¬ 
rated and agitated with dilute ammonia in portions of 2 c.c. This 
extracts the vanillin, whilst the coumarin remains dissolved in the ether, 
which is allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The residual coumarin 
is purified by solution in light petroleum and finally weighed. The 
m. p. (67°) and characteristic odour are sufficient for its identification. 
The vanillin may be recovered by slightly acidifying the ammoniacal 
solution with hydrochloric acid, extracting with ether, and evaporating 
cautiously. After purification by solution in boiling light petroleum, 
the product should be pure vanillin, m. p. 80° to 8i°. After weighing, 
colour-tests may be applied for the identification of vanillin, bearing in 
mind that phenolic substances giving colourations with ferric salts are 
liable to be present. Chloroform may be advantageously substituted 
for ether in the above process, which Hess and Prescott consider pref¬ 
erable to the alkali hydrogen sulphite method. 

Winton and Silvermann (/. Amer. Clicm. Soc., 1902, 24, 1128) 
recommend the above process, but use a 2% solution of ammonia in¬ 
stead of loC,', as prescribed by Hess and Prescott, and they also prefer 
to weigh the vanillin and coumarin before dissolving in light petroleum. 
Any insoluble matter, which is usually insignificant in amount, may 
afterwards be weighed separately and allowed for if necessary. 6 ex¬ 
tracts prepared by Winton and .Silvermann from different grades of 
vanilla pods by the formula of the United States Pharmacopoeia (icra 
grm. of pods per litre of extract) had a sp. gr. ranging from 1.0104 fo 
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1.0166, and contained vanillin, from 0.06 to 0.22% and cane-sugar, 
about 20%. 

For details of the methods of analysis see Connecticut Agric. Exp. 
Stat. Rep., 1901, 25, 149 {J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1902, 21, 1300) and Bui. 
107, Bureau oj Chem., U. S. Dept, oj Agric. Winton and Bailey 
have further modified the process by diluting the sample to 3 times 
its volume and evaporating at 70° to the original bulk, and repeat¬ 
ing this process in order to expel alcohol without losing vanillin. 
The coumarin after isolation is extracted with very light petroleum 
(b. p. 30 to 40°) which leaves undissolved any acetanilide present. 
The latter may be recognised by the usual tests (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1905- 27 t 719)- 

Ritsert’s tests, adopted by the United States Bureau of Chemistry, are 
as follows: One to three drops of a solution of chloride of lime (i: 200) 
are added carefully to a portion of the extract in such a manner that the 
two liquids do not mix. The formation of a beautiful blue colour at 
the junction of the two liquids indicates the presence of acetanilide. 

(2) A small drop of potassium permanganate solution, when added 
to a second portion, gives a clear green colour if any appreciable 
amount of acetanilide is present. 

(3) A third portion is mixed with a small drop of a 3% solution 
of chromic acid. Acetanilide gives a yellowish green solution changing 
to dark green after 5 minutes and forming a dark blue precipitate on 
addition of a drop of potassium hydroxide solution. 

These tests are only conclusive when taken in conjunction with 
the m. p. 

Essence of Vanilla.—^Under this name, an alcoholic extract of 
vanilla beans is largely employed for flavouring purposes. Much of 
the so-called “essence,” however, is merely an alcoholic solution of 
artificial vanillin, coloured with caramel (sometimes with an admixture 
of artificial coumarin). Genuine extract of vanilla pods contains a 
resin of dark red or brown colour, soluble in 50% alcohol, but pre¬ 
cipitated on further dilution. Hence when weaker spirit is used for 
preparing vanilla extract, potassium hydrogen carbonate or other 
alkali is used to effect solution of the resin, but the flavour of the_ 
preparation is prejudicially affected thereby. Presence of resin, as in¬ 
dicated by precipitation on dilution with water, is more or less indica¬ 
tive of a genuine extract, whereas the presence of caramel and coal-tar 
dyes points to the vanillin being artificial. 
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The tests of the Bureau of Chem., U. S. Dept, of Agric., for the 
detection of these resins and caramel color are as follows: 

Vanillin, although the most important, is not the only fragrant 
principle of the vanilla bean and true vanilla extract. The bean also 
contains, among the many extractive matters which enter into the 
food value and fragrance of the extract, certain resins which can be 
identified by a number of reactions. If the latter give negative results, 
it is evident that the extract was not made from vanilla beans. 

Vanilla beans contain from 4 to 11% of these resins which vary 
from dark red to brown in colour and give rise to about one-half of the 
colour of the extract. 

For the detection of the resins the extract is treated as follows: 
50 c.c. of the sample to be examined are placed in a glass dish, and 
heated on a water-bath to expel the alcohol. When the latter has 
evaporated, the residue is diluted to the original volume with hot 
water. Provided alkali has not been used in the preparation of the 
extract, the resins will appear as a flocculcnt red or brown residue. 
The liquid is acidified with acetic acid to remove bases from the 
resins, the whole of which separate after a short time, leaving a partly 
decolourised, clear, supernatant liquid. The resin is collected on a 
filter and washed with water, the filtrate being reserved for further 
tests. When a portion of the filter with the attached resin is treated 
with a small quantity of dilute potassium hydroxide solution, the 
resin dissolves to a deep red solution which is precipitated by acids. 

Unlike most resins, that derived from vanilla beans, when dis¬ 
solved in alcohol, gives a solution of which the colour is very little 
changed by either hydrochloric acid or ferric chloride. 

A portion of the filtrate from which the resin was separated, gives a 
precipitate with a solution of basic lead acetate, which is so bulky 
as almost to solidify. The filtrate from this precipitate is almost 
colourless. 

Another portion of the filtrate from the resin may be tested for tannin 
with a solution of gelatin. Tannin occurs in the vanilla bean in 
varying but small quantities, a large proportion should not be found. 

The presence of caramel as a colouring matter is indicated if, on 
shaking the bottle of vanilla extract, the bubbles formed are of a 
bright caramel colour, and retain this colour until all of them have 
disappeared. The colouring matter present in vanilla or tonka extracts 
is almost completely removed when the dealcoholised extract is 
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treated with basic iead acetate solution. If caramel is present, the 
filtrate and precipitate, if any, have the characteristic red-brown 
colour of this substance. 

An imitation extract of vanilla made from Tonka beans is some¬ 
times substituted in America for true vanilla extract. H. Leffmann 
distinguishes between the 2 by evaporating the extract on the water- 
bath, redissolving the residue in a little water, acidifying the solution 
slightly, and shaking with ether. The residue left on evaporating 
the ethereal layer is mixed with a very small amount of phloroglucinol 
and a drop of hydrochloric acid and the mixture heated on the water- 
bath. Vanillin gives a red colouration, but coumarin does not. This 
test would not serve for the detection of Tonka beans in admixture 
with vanilla. 

The following method of detecting coumarin {U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Bur. Client. Bull. 107) is given on the authority of Albert E. Leach 
(“Food Inspection and Analysis” p. 738). A few of the crystals are 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, the solution filtered if 
necessary, and the filtrate treated with a few drops of a N/io solution 
of iodine in potassium iodide. In the presence of coumarin a brown 
precipitate will be formed, which on stirring or shaking collects in 
dark green flocks leaving a clear brown solution. The reaction is 
especially marked if the iodine reagent is applied with a glass rod to 
the solution to be tested on a white tile. 

The following colorimetric method has been proposed by Moerk 
(Amer. Jour. Pliarm., 1891, 63, 572) for the rough assay of essence 
of vanilla: 

The vanilla extract is treated with freshly-precipitated lead hy¬ 
droxide and to an aliquot part of the filtrate, after dilution, bromine 
water is added, drop by drop, until the colour of bromine no longer 
disappears on shaking the liquid. By careful addition of a 1% 
solution of ferrous sulphate a bluish-green colour is developed, 
which gradually increases in intensity to a maximum. By com¬ 
paring this colour with that produced in a solution of known 
vanillin content, the estimation of the quantity of the vanillin in the 
extract may be effected. 

fxo-Vanillin, C 6 H,(CHO)'(OH) 3 (OCH,)'<, is an isomeride of 
vanillin obtained by heating opianic acid under pressure with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and is formed in small quantity, together with 
vanillin, in many reactions. It forms vitreous prisms, m. p. 115°, b. p. 
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179°, yielding a vapour which has an odour resembling that of vanilla 
and anise. fju-Vanillin gives no colouration with ferric chloride. 

cno/\o. 

Piperonal. C8H6O3; i. c., /CH, 

Piperonal, or heliotropin as it is commercially named, has the con¬ 
stitution of niethylene-prolocaiedmic aldehyde. It was originally pro¬ 
duced by the gradual addition of a solution of potassium permanga¬ 
nate to one of potassium piperate obtained by the saponification of 
piperine, the alkaloid of pepper. The liquid acquires a pleasant 
odour like that of coumarin, and yields piperonal on distillation. 

Piperonal is manufactured from safrole, C6H3(C3Hs)'(Oj.CH,)3’4, 
a leading constituent of the oils of sassafras and camphor. By the 
action of sodium hydroxide the safrole is converted into isosafrole 
which is oxidised with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid. 

Piperonal crystallises in large lustrous prisms or thin plates, m. p. 
37°. It has a very pleasant odour, closely resembling that of the helio¬ 
trope, and on this account is extensively employed in perfumery under 
the name of “heliotropin.” Piperonal is very sparingly soluble in 
cold water, but more readily in hot, and dissolves very easily in alcohol 
and ether. It has the general characters of an aldehyde. Its com¬ 
pound with sodium hydrogen sulphite crystallises in lamin® and is 
but slightly soluble in water or alcohol. By treatment with oxidising 
agents or boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide piperonal is 
converted into piperonylic acid (page 513), whilst on reduction of its 
boiling aqueous solution by sodium amalgam it yields piperonyl alcohol, 
C6H3.(0,:CH,).CH,0H, a sparingly soluble substance, m. p. 51°. 

When heated under pressure at 200°, with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
piperonal is decomposed into protocatechuic aldehyde and finely 
divided carbon. 

In doses of o. 5 to i, o grm. piperonal has been employed as an anti¬ 
septic and antipyretic of moderate power, but some observers find 
it to be devoid of physiological action. By far its most important 
application is in perfumery. 

Piperonal is injuriously affected by exposure to a temperature above 
or approaching its m. p., and is preferably preserved in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. It is liable to the same kinds of adulteration as vanillin, and, in 
addition, to contain an admixture of vanillin itself. 
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By W. P. DREAPER, F. I. C. 

Of the 6 possible compounds having the constitution of trihydroxy- 
benzoic acids, the 3 following isomers are well known: 


Gallic acid j 

Pyrogallol-carboxylic acid 

Phloroglucinol-carboxylic 

acid 

COOHC) 

C.H 

OH(s) 

f COOHC) 

C6H 

>-611. i OH (3) 

[ 0H{4) 

COOHC) 

C6 H, oh(.) 

Leila 

lOH(s) 


Of these compounds, gallic acid is the only one of practical interest." 


GALLIC ACID. C6H,(0H)3.C00H-fH,0. 

Gallic acid occurs naturally in the free condition in gall-nuts, tea, 
sumac, divi-divi, mangoes, pomegranates, and many other plants, 
and may be obtained artificially by fusing brom-hydroxybenzoic acid 
or bromo-protocatechuic acid with potassium hydroxide. It is usually 
prepared, however, by the action of boiling dilute sulphuric acid on 
ordinary tannic acid (tannin), or, as it is frequently termed, gallo- 
tannic acid.® In this change i molecule of tannic acid is hydrolysed, 

* Pyrogallol-carboxylic ACID is obtained when pyrogallol is heated with potassium 
hydrogen carbonate {Ber., 1885, 18, 3205). It decomposes when heated to 195*. but may 
be sublimed without decomposition m a current of carbon dioxide. The solution gives a 
violet colouration with feme chloride 

pHLOROGLuciNOL-CARBoxYLic ACID is obtained by boiling phloroglucinol with an aqueous 
solution of potassium carbonate. It decomposes at 100° or when boiled with water into 
phloroglucinol and carbon dioxide. 

*The tannin extract is introduced, in a crude state, into a lead-lmcd vacuum pan, to¬ 
gether with the necessary quantity of sulphuric acid, and the whole is heated to about 50* 
to 6s® m a vacuum of 500 mm. Nearly the whole of the gallotannic acid is converted into 

f allic acid, and the concentration is kept up by the reintroduction of spent mother-liquor 
rom the crystallising pans. Under these conditions the brown amorphous products ob¬ 
tained when the operation is conducted in open vessels are no longer formed; and, after the 
reaction is complete, the liquor can be concentrated until the gallic acid begins to separate 
by crystallisation. The crude product is m the form of yellow crystals, which furnish 
a perfectly pure, colourless acid on double crystallisation in presence of animal char¬ 
coal free from lime. 
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taking up a molecule of water, with the formation of 2 molecules of 
gallic acid: 


C.jH.oO, + 11,0 = 2C,H60,. 

Digallic or Gallic acid, 

tannic acid. 


As in the case of many other changes of a hydrolytic nature, the 
same result may be brought about by the action of a natural ferment. 
The substance which most readily acts in this sense is the nitrogenised 
ferment contained in gall-nuts.' To bring about this change, the 
powdered galls are moistened with water and exposed to the air for 
several weeks. The dark-coloured mass is washed with a little cold 
water and then boiled with more water, which extracts the gallic acid. 

Gallic acid occurs in the form of acicular prisms or silky needles, 
either white or, generally, of a faint buff colour, containing i molecule 
of water of crystallisation. It is odourless, and possesses a faintly 
acid taste. It loses its water of crystallisation at 100°. (Bottinger 
states that gallic acid does not become anhydrous below 120°, but 
this is apparently an error.) 

When heated to a temperature of 210° to 220°, gallic acid melts 
and decomposes with formation of carbon dioxide and pyrogallol, 
C 6 H 60 „ which latter substance can be obtained as a sublimate. If the 
temperature be raised rapidly to 250°, water is given off in addition 
to carbon dioxide, and in the retort is found a considerable proportion 
of a deep-coloured, lustrous substance, which consists chiefly of meta¬ 
gallic acid, C6H.,0j. 


Solvent 

Parts of 
gallic acid 
dissolved 

Solvent 

Parts of 
gallic acid 
dissolved 

Acetone. 

29-4 

Mixed benzene and ethyl 
acetate (i i) . 

1 

0.77 

1 

Acetone + 1% water . 

22.3 

Ether (anhydrous) .. 

2.5 

22.2 

Ether (moist) 

i 2.7 


18.9 

Sodium chloride (26.9%) 

1 0.96 

Ethyl acetate ... 

8.4 

Water (at 13.5°) 

j 0.76 


' A. Fembach (Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 1314) assumes that it is the moukl-fungi formed 
in the gallic acid fermentation which bring about the hydrolysis of the tannin by a sp«ial 
ferment, tannase. Fembach isolated this enzyme by cultivating Aspergtllus mger in Raulin s 
liquid containing tannin m place of sugar By precipitation with alcohol, H. Pottevm 
{loc. at.) obtained tannase as a grey powder, the neutral or acidified solution of which 
is much more active than the original liquid It acts most powerfully at 67°, is contained 
in sumac leaves, and appears to be widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom. 
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Gallic acid is soluble in about 100 parts of cold or 3 p.arts of boiling 
water. The hot solution deposits abundant crystals of the hydrated 
acid on cooling. Gallic acid is soluble in 3 parts of po',',, alcohol, in 
40 parts of ether, and in 12 of glycerol.' The figures for solubility of 
gallic acid according to the U. S. Pharmacopceia, at 25°, are: water 
83 7 parts, alcohol 4.14 parts. It is only very slightly soluble in 
chloroform, benzene, and benzin. 

An aqueous solution of gallic acid has an acid and astringent taste 
and readily undergoes decomposition. Gallic acid may be e.xtractcd 
from its aqueous solution by agitation with ether, or ethyl acetate. 

Gallic acid is monobasic, and forms a series of well-defined, but 
unimportant, cryst.allisablc metallic salts. The gallates of the alkali- 
metals are stable in the dry state or in acid solution, but in .alkaline 
solution they readily absorb oxygen and become coloured, owing to the 
formation of gallojlavin, a yellow dye of the xanthone series. 
Basic bismuth gallatc is described on page 533. 

Oxidising agents, such as arsenic acid and iodine, convert gallic 
acid into dlagic acid, which is probably a iluorene derivative. 

According to Guignet {Compt. rend., 1891, 113, 200), when a warm 
solution of g.allic acid is added to a w.arm mixture of zinc powder and 
ammonia, it is completely converted into benzoic acid after being healed 
to 60° for some hours. Benzoic acid is also formed when gallic 
acid is heated with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, but in this case the 
benzoic acid remains undissolved. 

When gallic acid is heated with 5 times its weight of strong sul¬ 
phuric acid to 100°, it is converted into ruftgallic acid, C,4H808. The 
liquid first becomes red and next purple, and if then poured into water, 
nearly pure rufigallic acid is precipitated.® If, in the above process, 
a portion of the gallic acid be replaced by benzoic acid, the product 
is anlhragallol, one of the isomeric Irihydro.xy-anthraquinones. 


’ The table (page 526). based on the observations of Rosenheim and Schidrowitz (Trans , 
t 8'>8. 7J, 882) shuwb the solubility of gallic acid in 100 parts of various solvents at 1 s° 
^Rufioallic alid, ok Rupigallol, is a hcxahyiiroxyanthraquutone of the constitution: 
CuHi 0 >( 0 H)*( 0 H)^(OH)*{ 0 H)*( 0 H)**( 0 H)’ It forms small, shining, reddish-brown 
crystals containing jHjO, but becomes anhydrous at 220°, anti sublimes at a higher tem¬ 
perature in cinnabar-rcd pnsms. Rufigallic acid dissolves sparingly m hot water, alcohol, 
and ether. It dissolves with an indigo-blue colour’in alkali hydroxide, and gives an mdigo- 
blue precipitate with baryta water. When heated with zme dust it is reduced to anthra¬ 
cene. CuHi5. 

When pyrogallol is fused with ammonium oxalate it yields ammonium ruhgallate, which 
dissolves in water with red colour, and gives the following reactions* Potassium ferricyanide 
and potassium bichromate give a dark brown precipitate insoluble in alcohol Feme 
chloride gives no black colouration, and neither sodium mtroprusside nor platinicchloride 
produce either preciiulate or change of colour On adding a few drops of acetic acid, and 
then potassium cyanide and mercurous nitrate, a black precipitate is obtained. Alkali 
hydroxide cause a change to brown but not to black. 
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Gallic acid is absorbed by certain organic tissues, such as hide and 
silk, in the same manner as tannic acid, but far less readily and com¬ 
pletely. Vignon (Compt.rend., 1895,121,916) states that ungummed 
silk absorbs from 7 to 8% of its weight from a 4% solution of gallic 
acid at a temperature of 80°; but with a bath of 1% strength the 
absorption is practically nil. From a mixed bath of tannic and gallic 
acids the former is preferentially absorbed. 

Gallic acid and its derivatives are used to a considerable e.xtent 
in medicine. Gallic acid is also used as a reducing agent in photog¬ 
raphy and is a constituent of certain hair-dyes. It finds employment 
in the manufacture of pyrogallol. 

Analytical Keactions of Gallic Acid.—An aqueous solution of 
gallic acid gives the following indications: 

On the addition of a solution of ferric chloride a deep blue precipi¬ 
tate is formed, which is soluble in excess of the reagent with green 
colour. The exact colour of the precipitate is affected by the con¬ 
centration of the solutions. An excess of gallic acid destroys the 
colour, and reduces the iron to the ferrous state. A similar change 
occurs on boiling the liquid. 

In the absence of air, a solution of ferrous sulphate gives a white 
precipitate with a concentrated solution of gallic acid. With a dilute 
solution no immediate change occurs, but on exposure to air the liquid 
becomes bright blue, and deposits a black precipitate without be¬ 
coming decolourised. 

W. H. Ince (Pkarm. /., 1887, [3], 17,461) prepares a neutral solution 
of ferrous chloride by decomposing cupric chloride by iron filings or 
wire. He adds this reagent to the solution to be tested for gallic acid, 
and then gradually adds bromine in excess. Under these condi¬ 
tions, gallic acid gives a faint blue colour on first adding the ferrous 
chloride, and this is changed to indigo-blue on cautious addition of 
bromine water or vapour, but the liquid is decolourised on adding 
excess. Gallotannic acid gives a red tint changing to green with 
excess. 

On addition of excess of alkali hydroxide to a solution of gallic acid 
the liquid turns yellow, and ultimately brown and black on exposure to 
the air, from formation of tanno-mclanic acid. The change is ac¬ 
celerated by boiling. On neutralising the black liquid with acetic 
acid and adding lead acetate, a black precipitate is thrown down. If 
sodium hydrogen carbonate be used instead of alkali hydroxide. 
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the liquid becomes indigo-blue and deposits a deep bluish-green 
])recipitate, which is turned red by acids. 

Lime-water in e.xcess produces a white precipitate with solutions 
of gallic acid, changing very rapidly to blue. 

When ammonium chloride and ammonia arc added to a solution of 
gallic acid no precipitate is formed, but a strong red colour is developed 
if the solution is strong, or a greenish-coloured ring at the junction of 
the layers of the liquids is formed if the solution be weak. 

A red colour is produced in solutions of gallic acid by chlorine water 
and ammonia. 

With a solution of potassium antimony tartrate, gallic acid yields 
a white precipitate even in very dilute solutions, and the filtrate is 
jiractically free from gallic acid. The action is prevented by am¬ 
monium chloride, or acetate. Precipitation as gallale has been (iro- 
posed .as a means of estimating antimony.' 

Gallic acid reduces h'ehling’s solution only slowly and imperfectly, 
with forrnation of acetic and pyrotartaric acids and other products 
(C. Bottinger, J. Soc. Cliem. hid., iHqi, 10,480). G.allic add reduces 
gold and silver solutions (rapidly when hot), and decolourises an acid 
solution of [jotassium permanganate, being oxidised to hydro-rufigallic 
acid, c,4n«05. 

In the absence of other reducing agents, gallic acid may be esti¬ 
mated by titration in an acid solution with permanganate, preferably 
in presence of indigo. If tannic acid be present, it must first be sepa¬ 
rated by precipitation. 

Gehatin or “collin” c.annot be used for this purpose owing to the 
large percentage of gallic acid carried down by the tannic acid coagu- 
lum (l)re.i])er, C/iciH. News, 190.), 90, iii). 

No preci|)itate (distinction from tannic acids) is produced with 
gallic acid by dilute solutions of alkaloids, gelatin, albumin, or starch, 
but a mixture of gum-arabic and gelatin is precipitated. 

In very concentrated solutions gallic acid is precipitated by 
albumin (I)rcaper. and Wilson, J. Sm. C/iem. hid., 1906, 25, 515). 

According to Griggi, a 3'),) solution of potassium cyanide produces, 
with a i';,', solution of gallic acid, a line ruby-red colouration, which 
shortly disappears, but can be restored by agitating the liquid. Tannic 
acid and pyrogallol give a yellowish-red colour when similarly treated. 


' The British Pharinacdim'ia (1S98) crronetm^ly st.ites that Rallic acul is not precipitated 
by antimony Uirlialc 

VoL. III. —34 
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If hydrogen peroxide be added in addition to potassium cyanide, gallic 
acid still gives a ruby-red colouration; but with tannic acid the colour 
is yellowish-brown, and with pyrogallol a dirty white turbidity is 
produced. 

The following table exhibits the reactions of gallic acid in juxta¬ 
position with those of gallotannic and pyrogallic acids, to which sub¬ 
stances gallic acid presents many points of resemblance: 




1% Solution of. 


Reagent 

Gallotannic acid 

Gallic acid 

Pyrogallol 

I. Gelatin . 

White or buff 

citlourccl ptccipi- 
tate. 

No change, except 
m presence of 
gum-arabic. 

No change. 

a. Fcrroussulphate 

No change; white in 

No change; white in 

White precipitate, 


concentrated solu- 

concentrated solu- 

changed to blue 

salt). 

tion, darkening on 
exposure. 

tion. darkening on 
exposure. 

solution by least 
trace of feme salt. 

3. Feme chloruic 

Blue-black ppt ; 

colour destroyed 
by boiling. 

Deep blue coloura¬ 
tion, destroyed 

by boiling. 

Red colour, turning 
brown on heating. 

4. Feme acetate. 

Blue-black ppt 

Purple-black ppt. 

Purple-black colour. 

S- Ammoniacal 
femcyanide. 

Deep red coloura¬ 
tion destroyed by 
moderate excess of 
the reagent. 

Vermilion-red col¬ 
ouration, only 

destroyed by a 
large exces.s of re¬ 
agent 

Intense brown colour. 

6. Ammoniacal 
picric acid. 

Reddish. 

Red colouration, 

rapidly changing 
to fine green 

Reddish colour. 

7 Lime-water in 

White precipitate, 

White precipitate. 

No ppt ; immediate 
purple colour be- 

excess, or Ixir- 

rapidly becoming 

very rapidly be- 

lum chlondeand 

blue. 

coming blue 

coming brovm in 
the air. 

8. Lead acetate . 

White ppt. insolu¬ 
ble m actic acid 

White ppt, solu¬ 
ble m acetic acid 

Slight precipitate. 

9 Lead nitrate 

White precipitate 

No change 

No change. 

10. Tartar emetic 

White ppt insoluble 
in ammonium 

While ppt soluble in 
ammonium chloride 

No change. 

II. Bismuth nitrate 

White precipitate 

Pale yellow ppt. 

Dark greenish ppt. 

ij Ammoniacal 
cupric sulphate. 

Precipitate. 

No precipitate. 

Deep purple-brown 
colouration. 

13. Potassium cy¬ 
anide 

Yellowish-rcd. 

Ruby-red colour, 

liisappeanng on 
standing, but re¬ 
stored by shaking 
with air 

YcHowish-red. 


With Hubl’s iodine solution, gallic acid yields a golden-yellow sub¬ 
stance which is readily soluble in water. Tannic acid absorbs less 
iodine than gallic acid, and gives a yellow, granular product which is 
nearly insoluble in water. 
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An ammoniacal solution of potassium ferricyanide produces with 
gallic acid a very bright red colouration, destroyed only on adding a 
large excess of the reagent. 

An aqueous solution of picric acid to which an excess of ammonia 
has been previously added produces with gallic acid a red colouration, 
changing in a few seconds to a beautiful green. 

Gallic acid gives a somewhat similar and delicate reaction on ad¬ 
dition of a faintly alkaline solution of sodium arsenate, when the surface 
of the liquid exjjosed to the air rapidly becomes deep green. 

When gallic acid mi.xed with twice its weight of phenylhydrazine is 
heated to ioo° or a slightly higher temperature and then boiled with 
water, or when the aqueous solutions of the two substances arc mixed and 
boiled, a compound is obtained which dissolves in very dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution with reddish-yellow, orange, or golden colouration. 
Tannin, on similar treatment, yields a splendid greenish-blue solution, 
gradually turning yellow. 

Pure gallic acid is optically inactive, while gallotannic acid is active 
(Rosenheim and Schidrowitz, Trans., 1898, 73, 880). 

W. P. Dreaper (J. Soc. Clicm. Ind., 1893, 12, 412, and Chem. A^ews, 
1904, 90, III) has devised a process by which gallic acid can be esti¬ 
mated volumctrically with very fair accuracy. It consists in heating the 
solution to be tested to about 90° after adding about i grm. of precipi¬ 
tated calcium carbonate and subseciuently cooling to about 25°. In 
this way the calcium salt of gallic (or tannic) acid is formed before 
titration. A solution of copper sulphate containing 15 grm. per litre 
is then added, with agitation, until the precipitate shows a tendency to 
collect at the bottom of the liquid. A drop of the supernatant liquid is 
then removed and pressed on a doubled, square inch of filter-paper, to 
the under leaf of which a drop of solution of potassium ferrocyanide is 
then applied. If the action is comjiletc, a faint pink colouration will be 
observed, owing to the formation of cupric ferrocyanide. If no colour 
is obtained, more copper sulphate must be cautiously added and the 
testing of a drop of the liquid repeated. Dreaper found 0.5 grm. of 
the purest gallic acid obtainable to require 45 c.c. of the standard 
copper solution for its precipitation.’ 

Gallotannic acid behaves in the above process exactly like gallic 
acid, except that 0.5 grm. of the purest specimen obtainable requires a 

^ A slight correction should be made for the excess of copper solution requisite lo yield 
ft visible reaction, as ascertained by a blanW experiment 
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different amount of the copper solution for its precipitation. Hence 
when a mixture of tannic and gallic acids is to be analysed, it is neces¬ 
sary first to separate the former. This is effected by Dreaper by add¬ 
ing to 50 c.c. of the original solution 5 grm. of barium sulphate, followed 
by 10 c.c. of a solution containing 20 grm. of lead acetate and 60 c.c. 
glacial acetic acid to the litre, which should be added gradually with 
constant shaking. The liquid is then filtered through a dry filter- 
paper, and a small quantity of anhydrous sodium sulphate (o. 5 grm.) 
added. After 5 minutes the lead sulphate is filtered off through 
another filter-paper and the resulting solution titrated with copper 
sulphate solution after ascertaining its volume and heating with calcium 
carbonate. In all three operations the calcium carbonate used must 
be pure. The quality “precipitated for analysis” is the best. By 
this treatment th ■ tannic acid is completely removed, and the gallic 
acid can be estimated by titrating 40 c.c. of the filtered liquid with 
copper solution in the manner already described. 

An approximate estimation of the gallic acid may be made by titrat¬ 
ing the filtrate with standard permanganate in i)resence of sulphuric 
acid and indigo-carmine. 

Another method of separating gallic acid from tannins depends on 
the insolubility of cupric gallate in water, and its .solubility in am- 
moniacal liquids. The solution is precipitated by excess of cupric 
acetate, the precipitate washed and digested with a cold solution of 
ammonium carbonate. The solution, filtered from any insoluble 
tannate of copper, is evaporated to dryness, the residue moistened 
with nitric acid, ignited, and the resultant cupric oxide weighed. Its 
weight, multiplied by 0.9, gives the weight of gallic acid. This 
method is sometimes applicable to the separation of gallic acid from 
gallotannic and qucrcitannic acids, but the coicper sedts of some varie¬ 
ties of tannin are soluble in ammonium carbonate. 

In the absence of tannic acid and other substances which interfere 
with the action, gallic acid may be estimated by digesting the solution 
containing it with a knowui weight of recently ignited oxide of zinc. 
The insoluble zinc powder is filtered off and washed, dried at 110°, and 
finally weighed. The increase in weight may be regarded as the 
amount of gallic ac id taken U[). Gallic acid may be separated from 
'many varieties of tannin by agitating it in aqueous solution with ether. 

The ordinary hide powder process as used in the estimation of tan¬ 
nins is quite useless in the case of gallic acid, as will be seen from 
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figures given by Dreaper (Chem. News, 1904, 90, iii) where results 
showing errors amounting to between 27.0 and 45.6% are given. 

Esters and Derivatives of Gallic Acid. 

A number of derivatives of gallic acid have recently found applica¬ 
tion in medicine. The following arc the most im])ortant of these: 

Bismuth Subgallate, brought out under the trade name of 
“dermatol” is a basic gallate of bismuth of the formula, C’oIIj- 
(OH), C00Bi(0II)2. It forms a soft, bright yellow, tasteless, 
odourless powder, which reddens litmus-paper, but is almost insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether. It should be wholly soluble in dilute 
acids and in sodium hydro.xide .solution, and should give no indica¬ 
tion for nitrates with diphenylamine. Bismuth subgallate is a valuable 
substitute for iodoform, and in doses of 0.25 to 0.5 grm. is employed 
internally in the treatment of diarrlnea. 

The following tests are given in the United .States Pharmacopofa. 

Bismuth subgallate should yield not less than 52'; J nor more than 
ST‘'o of pure liismulh o.\ide. 

An amorphous, bright yellow powder, somewhat varial)le in chemi¬ 
cal composition, without odour or taste, and permanent in the 
air. 

Insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether; readily, with decomposition, 
in hyilrochloric, nitric, and sul]jhuri( acids if these be heated; insolu¬ 
ble in very dilute mineral acids; readily soluble in solutions of the 
alkali hydroxides, forming a clear yellow-coloured solution, which 
readily changes to a dceji red. 

When heated to 120“ the salt lo.ses from 5 to y'l,, of water, and on 
subsequent heating to redness it at first chars, finally leaving a yellow 
residue, which is soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids and is black¬ 
ened by ammonium sulphide T. S. 

Upon thoroughly agitating o i grm. of bismuth subgallate with 
an excess of hydrogen sulphide T. S., a black precipitate results; on 
filtering and then boiling the filtrate to remove the dissolved gas the 
cold filtrate, after the addition of i drop of ferric c hloride T. S., will 
assume a blue-black colouration. 

If 9.5 grm. of the salt be well shaken with 5 c.c. of .alcohol and 
filtered at once, the filtrate should not turn moistened blue litmus- 
paper red (absence of free gallic acid). 
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If o. 5 grm. of bismuth subgallatc be well mixed with 5 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid and 5 c.c. of ferrous sulphide T. S., the mixture filtered 
and the filtrate cautiously poured, without shaking, over 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (free from nitrous compounds) contained in a test- 
tube, no brown ring should form after standing for ten minutes (limit 
of nitrate). 

If 3 grm. of bismuth subgallate be ignited in a porcelain crucible, 
and, after cooling, nitric acid be cautiously added to the residue drop 
by drop, warming until it is dissolved, then evaporating to dryness 
and again igniting and cooling, should, after concentrating to about 
4 c.c., be poured into 100 c.c. of water, and after filtering and evapo¬ 
rating the filtrate on a water-bath to 30 c.c., again filtering, and 
dividing this filtrate into portions of 5 c.c., then each of these 
should respond to the test for purity described under bismuth 
subcarbonas. 

The residue resulting from the ignition and subsequent treatment 
of 2 grm. of the salt, as described below, should not respond to Betten¬ 
dorf’s test for arsenic. 

If I grm. of bismuth subgallate be thoroughly ignited in a porcelain 
crucible, and, after cooling, 5 c.c. of nitric acid be added to the residue, 
drop by drop, warming until complete solution has been effected, 
this, upon evaporating to dryness and again igniting, should leave a 
residue of bismuth oxide weighing not less than o.$2 grm. nor more 
than 0.57 grm. 

Average dose, o. 250 grm. = 250 milligrammes (4 grains). 

“Airol,” a compound of the formula C6Hj(OH)3.COOBi(OH)I, 
possesses at once the absorbent properties of dermatol and the antisep¬ 
tic properties of its iodine. It forms a greenish-grey, odourless, taste¬ 
less powder, which loses iodine on exposure to moist air. "lodogalli- 
cin” is a methyl-derivative of airol. 

“Gallicin,” or methyl gallate, C6Hj(OH)3.COO(CH,), is pre¬ 
pared by passing a current of dry hydrochloric acid gas through a 
solution of gallic acid in methyl alcohol. It forms fine needles or 
prisms which melt at 202°, and are readily soluble in water and alco¬ 
hol. It is used as an antiseptic dusting powder and in certain eye 
diseases. 

“Bismal.”—Gallic acid readily condenses with formaldehyde to 
form substances typified by methylene-digallic acid, or methylene gallate, 
C6H,(OH)3.CO.O.CH,.OCO.(OH)3C6H,. The bismuth salt of 
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this body, said by Merck to be 4C,sH,,0,o+3Bi(OH)3, is the 
“bismal” of commerce. It forms a bluish-grey, voluminous powder, 
soluble with yellow or red colour in alkalies and reprccipitated Ijy acids. 
It is recommended in doses of o.i to o. 3 grm. as an internal astringent 
m chronic diarrhoea (compare Bcr., 1898, 31, 259). 

“Gallobromol” is a dfiramugai/ftf act'd, C6Brj(OH)3.COOH. It 
is obtained by the direct action of bromine on gallic acid, and forms 
fine white needles of bitter taste, almost insoluble in cold, but readily 
soluble in boiling water. It is also dissolved by alcohol and ether. 
It is a valuable substitute for metallic bromides as a sedative in nervous 
complaints. 

“Gallanol,” or galanilide, C6n,(OH),. CO. NH. Cells. This sub¬ 
stance forms white crystals melting at 205°, soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. It has marked astringent properties and, being less ir¬ 
ritant and non-poisonous, is preferred to chrysophanic acid and 
pyrogallol in the treatment of skin diseases. 

Gallacetophenone, C6H2(OH)3.CO(CH3), has already been de¬ 
scribed on page 428. 


f OHC) 

Pyrogallol. Pyrogallic Acid. CsHaOj;!. e., CcKj-: OH(') 

[ OH( 3 ) 

Pyrogallol has the constitution of a trihydroxy-benzene, and hence 
is isomeric with phloroglucinol and hydroxy-quinol. Thus: 



Pyrogallol 

j Phloroglucinol 

Hydroxyquinol 

Position of OH-groups in benzene- 

1:2:3 

1:3:5 

1:2:4 

ring 

M. p. ® ^ 

Colouration with ferric chloride. 

131® 

Red 

218® 1 

Dark violet j 

140 5 ® 

Greenish-brown, 


Phloroglucinol is described in Vol. 5. Hydroxyquinol has no 
practical interest. 

Pyrogallol is produced when carbon dioxide is split off from gallic 
acid or from the isomeric pyrogallol-carboxylic acid, in both of which 
bodies the 3 hydroxyl groups occupy consecutive positions in the 
benzene nucleus. Pyrogallol is formed when the above-named acids 
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are heated alone, as was first observed by Scheele (1786), but 
better by heating with water to 210°. It may also be prepared 
by heating a solution of commercial gallotannic acid in glycerin to 
200°, diluting with water, and extracting the pyrogallol by agitation 
with ether. 

Pyrogallol may be conveniently obtained by mixing gallic acid with 
twice its weight of aniline. The mixture at first becomes liquid, and 
then suddenly solidifies with rise of temperature. On heating the 
product to 120° till carbon dioxide is no longer evolved, aniline 
pyrogallate separates out on cooling in long needles, melting at 55” 
to 56“. On treating this compound with cold benzene, pure aniline 
is dissolved, and ])yrogallol remains insoluble. Several organic bases 
besides aniline effect the same result, but pyridine does not react until 
heated considerably above its b. p. 

Pyrogallol can also be prepared by fusing either of the two parachlor- 
phenol-disulphonic acids with ])otassium hydroxide, and it results from 
the action of fused alkali hydroxide on hmmatoxylin. 

Pyrogallol forms white leallets or thin lustrous needles, having a 
sp. gr. of 1.463. It melts at 131° to 132° (not at 115“ to 118°, as some¬ 
times stated). When cautiously heated aljove this temperature, 
pyrogallol can be sublimed without decomposition; but when rapidly 
heated to 250“, it loses the elements of water and is converted 
into a more or less indefinite substance termed mctagallic acid, 
which forms a black, amorphous mass insoluble in water but soluble 
in alkalies. 

Pyrogallol dissolves in less than 3 parts of cold water, to form a 
solution of acid and bitter taste. It is also freely soluble in alcohol and 
ether, but practically insoluble in absolute chloroform. 

Pyrogallol forms salts with bases, but its acidic characters are not 
very strongly marked, and the salts are very unstable.* Pyrogallic 
acid itself is stable in the dry state, when the atmosphere is free from 
ammonia, but in moist or ammoniacal air it gradually darkens and 
turns brown. In aqueous solution this change occurs far more rapidly, 
and is attended with absorption of oxygen.' In the presence of am- 

^ Barium pyroeallale CeHitOIDOiBa-f 4H;0, has been prepared by mixing aqueous 
pyrogallol with excess of baryta water It forms colourless needles which rapidly blacken 
in the air, and arc tlccomposcd when boilcil with water 

* The oxidation of pyrogallol in acid or neutral solutions results m the formation of 

E urpurogallol or purpurugallm, a body of the formula CjoH irIJ# It is most readily obtained 
y treating a solution of 20 parts of pyrogallol m 330 parts of water with a solution of 87 
parts of potassium ferncyanide m 330 parts of water. Gas is evolved, the solution loses its 
deep red colour, and purpurogallm separates, the oxidation being complete in about half 
an hour. Purpurogallm crystallises from alcohol in brown velvet-Iikc needles, melting at 
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monia or fixed alkali, the absorption of oxygen by pyrogallol is ex¬ 
tremely rapid, the liquid quickly becoming brown and finally blaik. 
This behaviour of an alkaline solution of pyrogallol is employed for the 
estimation of oxygen in air and other gaseous mixtures, but has been 
objected to on the ground that the absorption of oxygen is attended with 
simultaneous evolution of larbonic oxide.' 

According to M. Bcrthelot (Compt. rend., 1898, 126, 1459), the 
chief products of the oxidation of pyrogallol in presence of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide arc carbon dioxide and about 86',o of a dark 
brown substance soluble in water having the composition C,„Hj„0,6. 
A dark red, crystallisablc substance, containing C20II20O,,, solulcle in 
ether and having some of the properties of purpurogallin (from wliiih 
it differs by all^O), is formed in the early stages of oxidation; while 
another substance soluble in ether, and of the probable formula 
C,(,H,fiO,2, exists in the final products in c[uanlity ecjual to about 
10% of the original |)yrogallol. 

With lime-water, or c alcium chloride and ammonia, in presence of 
air, pyrogallol gives a fine pur])lc colouration, rajiidly changing to 
brown, but no precipitate is produced. The test is delicate and 
characteristic.^ 

Pyrogallol rapidly reduces salts of mercury, silver, and gold, with 


156“, ami volatihsinRat 200'' with partial decomposition It dissolves with difhciilty in water, 
but readily in alcohol and ether, and is boiublc in alkalies to lorin unstable blue i omiioumis 
The sodium salt contains Na^, and witli baiium chloride an almost msohible fuccipi- 
t.ite of the hanutn compound In stronK sulphuric acid, pur|>urogallin dissolves to a liquicl 
which gives an intense violet colouration when a trace of nitrous acid or a nitnte is addctl. 
'I'he colour is fugitive, but the test is said to be delicate and characteristic (S C 
Hooker, ifer , :Ji87, 20, 12s';) 

' F Clowes {i'roc Chon Soc , 189s. p 200) fintls that when the absorption of oxygen is 
effected by a solution containing 10 gnn ot pyrogallol and 21 of potassium hydroxide per 
100 c c , no c.irbon monoxide is evolved unless the oxygen in the gaseous mixture exceeds 
28%, and in such cases perfectly acciiiate dctenmn<ilions of oxygen aic obtainable if the 
carbon monoxide evolved be absoibcil by cuprous chloride before taking the reading If 
the proportion of alkaline hydroxide be increased to 120 grm per 100 c c , no evolution of 
carbonic oxide occurs The question has been tuithcr stuilied by M P E JJerthelot (Coiipb 
Ti'nd., 1898. 126, 1006, 1.151)), who states that in jircscnce of 3 molecules of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide 1 molecule of pyrogallol absoibs 3 atoms of oxygen, the carbon monoxide 
evolvcil being 2 2% of the volume of oxygen absorbed With 3 equivalents of barium 
hydroxide, how'cvcr, only i atom ot oxygen is absiirhcd, and less carbon monoxide is formed 
With ammonia the absorfition is at first very nipid, but is ultimately very slow, 4 atoms of 
oxygen being ultimately absorbed No nitrates are formed, but possibly an azo-compound 
IS proilnced 

2 For examining the behaviour of pyrogallol with lime-water, it is convenient to employ 
a nitrometer filled with mercury A few cuhu lentimctrcs of the solution to be tested for 
pyrogallol are first allowed to enter through the tap, and the cuji is rinsed with water, which 
IS allowed to enter in its turn Ammonia is next lun in, whena slight brown coloiir.ition is 
usually produced owing to dissolved oxygen On now allownng Iimc-watcr or calcium chlo¬ 
ride to enter, a fine but rapidly fading purple colour will be developed, and this will be 
greatly intensified on admitting air and agitating the lube, m fact, in the entire absence 
of oxygen, the purple-blue colour would probably not be produced In the absence of 
calcium (or barium) cf>mpounds only a brown colour is produced on admitting air Ad¬ 
dition of potassium ferncyamdc to the ammoniacal liquid produces an immediate dark 
brown colouration, apparently owing to the formation of the same oxidation-product as is 
produccil bv admitting air. l>itt fcrricyanide I'revcnts the formation of the lilue colour with 
calcium salts, probably by immcdiaicfy forming the more highly oxidised brown product 
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precipitation of the metal and formation of acetic and carbonic acids. 
Fehling’s solution and potassium ferricyanide are also reduced, and 
potassium permanganate in acid solution is rapidly decolourised with 
evolution of carbon dioxide. 

With ferrous sulphate, especially if a little ferric salt be present, 
pyrogallol gives a blue colouration, rapidly changing to green and red; 
and with ferric chloride it at once gives a red colouration, turning brown 
on heating the liquid. 

The aqueous solution of pyrogallol is turned brown by nitrous acid. 
The test is very delicate. 

Pyrogallol docs not precipitate a solution of gelatin. 

Pyrogallol might probably be estimated by titration in acid solu¬ 
tion with standard permanganate, or perhaps by means of Fehling’s 
solution. 

Pyrogallol condenses with formaldehyde to form a product of 
a deep red colour. Pyrogallol forms several well-defined sulphonic 
acids, which give crystallisable salts (M. Delage, Compt. rend., 1900, 

13I1 450)- 

When fused with ammonium oxalate, pyrogallol yields ammonium 
rufigallak. 

Pyrogallol possesses well-marked toxic properties, and a case of 
fatal poisoning by its ingestion is on record (Pharm. Jour., 1896, 2, 
260). The lethal dose is about o. i grm. per kilo-grm. of body- 
weight and the symptoms are similar to those produced by phosphorus- 
poison-ing. Pyrogallol retards the heart’s action and alters the 
appearance of the blood (Gibbs and Hare, Amer. Chem. Jour., 1890, 

12. 365)- 


Ethers and Esters of Pyrogallol. 

Some of the pyrogallyl esters are prepared on a small scale for 
medicinal purposes. 

Pyrogallyl monacetate, (0H),(0.CjH30,), is known under the 
name of “Eugallol.” It is very soluble in water, but is of too irri¬ 
tating a nature to be used in ordinary dermatological practice. It 
is of a syrupy consistence and easily soluble in acetone. When a very 
energetic action on a limited portion of the skin is required, this body 
has been found very useful, as it can easily be applied as a solution 
in acetone, which rapidly evaporates and leaves the eugallol on the 
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desired place. The commercial “ Eugallol ” contains 33% of acetone. 
Pyrogallol triacetate is a white powder insoluble in water, and is known 
as “Lcnigallol.” It has been very successfully employed in cases of 
psoriasis. The disalicytate is known as “saligallol,” and is sometimes 
employed in similar cases (see page 499). 

Pyrogallol dimethyl ether, C 6 H,( 01 I). (OCHj);, and its homo- 
logues occur in the less volatile fractions of beechwood-tar. They owe 
their chief interest to the remarkable series of colouring matters 
originally prepared from them by Runge. 

By condensing pyrogallol-dimethyl ether with tiglic aldehyde, 
Doebner has obtained an artificial resin closely resembling the natural 
products. When guaiacol is condensed in conjunction with dimethyl 
gallate, the resin obtained is isomeric with guaiaconic acid, one of the 
constituents of guaiacum-resin, Doebner’s results support the view 
that the natural resins are in many cases condensation products of 
phenols with aldehydes 
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By W. a. DAVIS, B. Sc., A. C. G. I. 
PHTHALIC ACIDS. 

Benzenedicarboxylic Acids, C6H.,(COjH),. 


Three isomeric acids of the above composition are known, differing 
from each other in their properties and structure, according to the 
relative positions of the carbo.xyl groups in the benzene nucleus. 
Thus, on oxidation with dilute nitric acid or an alkaline solution of 
potassium permanganate, the 3 isomeric xylenes yield the correspond¬ 
ing phthalic acids. These may, in fact, be regarded as the final prod¬ 
ucts of the limited oxidation of the great majority of benzene deriva¬ 
tives containing 2 side-chains. Hence the differentiation of the 
phthalic acids affords, in this as in many other cases, a valuable means 
of distinguishing between allied or isomeric compounds of the aro¬ 
matic series, and of studying their constitution. The formation of 
phthalic acid, for e.xample, by the o.xidation of naphthalene affords 
most valuable evidence of the constitution of that hydrocarbon. 

The following table exhibits the leading points of difference between 
the isomeric phthalic acids: 



Orthophlhalic 
or ordinary 
phthalic acid 

Metaphthahe 
or isophthalic 
acid 

Paraphthalic or 
terephthalic 
acid 

Formula .... 

Chief sources and modes 
of formation. 

C.II, /(i)CO OH 
t (3) CO.OH 
Oxidationof ortho¬ 
xylene, alizarin, 
purpunn, ben¬ 
zene, naphtha¬ 
lene, and naph¬ 
thalene tetra¬ 
chloride. 

Monoclinic prisms 
or nacreous 1 am- 
in® 

1 ( 3 ) CO.on 
Oxidation of meta¬ 
xylene and colo¬ 
phony. 

P rr r(i)CO.OH 
{4) CO.OH 

Oxidation of para* 
xylene, f-toluidine, 
turpentine oil, cy- 
mene, cumin oil, 
eucalyptus oil, etc. 

Crystalline form. 

Slender hair-hke 
needles. 

Amorphous or crys* 
talline powder. 


541 
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Orthophthalic 
or onlinary 

Metaphthahe 
or isophthahe 

Paraphthalic or 
terephthalic 


phthalic acid 

acid 

acid 

M. p. ' 

sit” when rapidly 
! heated, giving 
the anhydride 

Above 300°. 

Sublimes without 
melting. 

Solubility in water .. 

Cold. I m 180 
parts, boiling, 
more easily solu* 
ble (t • 6) 

Cold, I m 7,800, 
boiling, I in 4O0 
parts 

Cold, very slight; 
boiling, sparingly. 

Solubility in alcohol 

I in 10 parts 

Readily. 

Very slight. 

liability in ether . 

1 I in 146 at 11;® 

Insoluble. 

Action of chromic atut 
mixture. 

Completely oxid¬ 
ised to waterand 1 
CO. 

Not affected 

Not affected. 

Banum salt 

Small scales or i 
bilky needles, 
only slightly sol¬ 
uble in hot 1 

water. | 

Crystallises in 1 

readily soluble i 
needles,contain- 1 
mg 6H’U. I 

White granular 
powder or concen¬ 
trically arranged 
tablets containing 
4H:0, soluble in 350 
parts of cold water. 

Silver salt . 

Crystalline and ' 

moderately solu¬ 
ble, detonates 
when rapitlly ' 

heated. , 

Amorphous lire* 1 
cipitate, forms ' 
Pharaoh's ser- 1 
pents on heat- 

Amorphous precipi¬ 
tate, blackening in 
the light. 

Dimethylester, 

C«H 4 (C 02 Me) 2 . 

Liquid, b. p 282°. 

Solid, m. p 64®. 

Solid, m. p. 140°. 


CO on 

ORTHO-PHTHALIC ACID,! 

s^/CO OH 

Ordinary phthalic acid was formerly manufactured on the large 
scale mainly by converting naphthalene into the tetrachloride, and 
heating this with 5 to 6 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. i. 36, till entirely 
dissolved, .when the excess of nitric acid was expelled, and the phthalic 
acid crystallised out on cooling. It may be purified by re-crystalli- 
sation from hot water. The yield by this process is about 3o‘;lj of 
the naphthalene used. Phthalic acid may also bo obtained by treating 
naphthalene direct with nitric acid of 1.15 sp. gr., but only about 
40% of the theoretical yield is obtained. 

According to H. Luddens (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1891, 10, 758), the 
greater part of the phthalic acid employed in the manufacture of 
eosin and other phthalein dyes is prepared by the direct oxidation of 
naphthalene by chromic acid mixture (sodium dichromate and sul¬ 
phuric acid), notwithstanding the general impression that phthalic 
acid is destroyed by this reagent. This has, however, now been largely 
superseded by the Badische Anilin- und-Sodafabrik process by which 
phthalic acid used in the production of synthetic indigo, is manu¬ 
factured. This consists in heating naphthalene with fuming sulphuric 
acid at a temperature of 300“ in jirescncc of mercury sulphate, 
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mercury, or its oxides, which act catalytically (English Patent, 18 
221, 1896). 

According t(?Losscn, the m. p. of phthalic acid is 184°, while Ador 
states that the crystals melt at 213° and the powder at 203°. These 
different results depend on the rapidity with which the acid is heated, 
as a small quantity of the anhydride is formed which lowers the m. p. 
of the rest of the material. Grahc (Ker., 1896, 29, 2806) gives the 
m. p. as about 195“ Neither iso- nor tere-phthalic acid forms an 
anhydride. 

Phthalic acid is readily extracted from aqueous licpiids by agitation 
with ether or benzene, but is insoluble in chloroform (distinction from 
benzoic ac id). 

When heated to 330° with a single equivalent of lime, phthalic acid 
yields calcium benzoate and carbonate: zCaHi.Oj-f2CaO = Ca- 
(C,H;02)j-t-CaC(), + lI, 0 . When heated with a larger proportion 
of lime or other strong base, phthalic acid yields a carbonate and 
benzene: C8ll604-l-2CaO = 2CarO,-t-C(,H(,. 

By treatment with fuming nitric acid, ])hthalic acid is converted 
into nitrophthalic acid, CsH5(N02)04, but by strong chromic acid 
mixture it is completely oxidised. 

By treatment with zinc and acetic acid, phthalic acid is converted 
into phthalide, diphthalyl, CjaHsOj, being also 

formed. 

When reduced with sodium amalgam phthalic acid gives different 
hydrophthalic acids according to the conditions emjeloyed. These 
reduced acids are of considerable stereochemical interest (see Bacyer’s 
researches, Annalcn, Vols. 245, 251, 258, 266, 269). 

When distilled with aniline, phthalic ac id is converted into phenyl- 

phthalimide or phthalanil, ^ substance whi< h crys¬ 

tallises from alcohol in needles melting at 205°, but volatile at a lower 
temperature. Phthalanil has been recommended as a febrifuge. 

Besides the extensive employment of its anhydride in the production 
of dyes, phthalic acid itself has found v.aluable application as a means 
of separating certain of the alcoholic constituents of essential oils in a 
state of purity. Thus the acid |)hthalates of these substances are 
readily prepared and may be differentiated by their solubilities and 
other characters. 
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By the prolonged heating of a mixture of glycerin with phthalic 
anhydride or phthalic acid, and distilling the product in vacuo, Watson 
Smith {J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901,20,1075) obtained diglyceryl iriphthalate 
as a transparent vitreous solid, which softens on heating and may be 
employed as a cement for glass and porcelain. It is insoluble 
in almost all solvents, but dissolves to a slight extent in glycerin and 
acetone. 

On heating glyceryl phthalate with resorcinol, Jluorescein is 
formed. This is a useful test for the presence of combined 
phthalic acid. 

Qualitative Test.—^When phthalic acid (or its anhydride) is fused 
in a test-tube with a little resorcinol and the ])roduct is dissolved in very 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, a strongly fluorescent solution 
(fluorescein) is obtained. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 


Phthalic Oxide, 


,/\co 


Ko 


A 


Phthalic anhydride is prepared by heating phthalic acid to about 
200° in a current of air or carbon dioxide, when the anhydride sublimes 
in long, white, pliant, rhombic needles. It melts at 128° and boils at 
284.5° (thermometer in vapour, Gracbe,Bcr., 1884, 17, 1176). Lossen 
Anmlen, 1867, 144, 76) gives the b. p. 276°. It is only very slightly 
soluble in cold, but more readily in hot water, and is reconverted into 
phthalic acid by prolonged boiling with water, more readily in the 
presence of alkalies. 

Gaseous ammonia combines readily with phthalic anhydride on warm¬ 
ing, iormmg phthalimide, C(,II4<^|^q^NH or C6H4 

which melts at 233 5° (Corr.) (Graebe). 

Phthalic anhydride is manufactured extensively for the preparation 
of the class of colouring-matters known as phthaleins, of which the 
various eosins and rhodamine are examples. It is also used in the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo. 


COMMERCIAL “PHTHALIC ACID." 

Commercial “phthalic acid’’ is the anhydride, and forms beautiful 
long, flat needles, obtained by a process of sublimation. A good com- 
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mercial article should form magnificent flat needles, melt at 128°, be 
completely soluble in benzene, and volatilise completely at a gentle heat. 

Tests for Impurities.—i grm. of phthalic acid should on heating 
leave behind no weighable residue. A solution of i grm. of phthalic 
acid in 25 c.c. of boiling water should only give the very faintest 
opalescence (absence of hydrochloric add). The following test is 
given by Messner in Lunge’s Chem. Tech. Unt. Meth.,\o\. 3, 5th Ed. 
for chlorine compounds (this and the preceding test are of most im¬ 
portance in the case of phthalic acid prepared from naphthalene by 
means of the tetrachloride), o. 5 grm. of jjhthalic acid is mixed with 
I grm. of calcium carbonate, free from chlorine, moistened with water, 
dried and ignited. The residue is dissolved in nitric acid and water so 
as to give a volume of 20 c.c., and the solution tested with silver nitrate. 
There should be only a faint opalescence. To test for benzoic acid in 
phthalic acid, the latter (i grm.) is shaken with 20 c.c. of benzene and 
the solution filtered. On evaporating the benzene no residue should 
remain. As phthalic anhydride is soluble in benzene, before applying 
this test it must be converted into the acid by dissolving in hot Wifter, 
evaporating and drying at 100°. 

Quantitative Estimation.—i grm. of the acid or anhydride is dis¬ 
solved in 20 c.c. of A''-sodium hydroxide solution and the solution 
titrated back with .V-hydrochloric acid, i c.c. of A^-alkali=0.0830 
grm. phthalic acid or 0.0740 grm. of the anhydride. 

PHTHALEINS. 

The phthaleins are compounds produced by the action of phthalic 
acid or anhydride on phenols, with elimination of water. Thus, at a 
moderate temi)erature, 2 molecules of ordinary phenol act upon one of 
phthalic acid or anhydride to form phenolphthalein: 

/CO on C„H., / /C6H4.OH 

C6H,( +2C6n, oh-i )c( +2H,o. 

\co on CO 0/ \C6H4.0H 

The action is generally carried out by condensing the 2 substances 
in presence of cone.sulphuric acid or tin chlorideat 115 to 120°. When 
equimolecular proportions of phenol and phthalic anhydride arc 
heated with sulphuric acid at higher temperatures (above 150°) a 
different action occurs, the two isomeric hydroxyanlhraquinones being 
formed. 

VoL. in.-3s 
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CO OH 


+ Con5.oH( 

\co/ 



+ H,0 


CO 

«-Hydroxyanlhraquinone. 
CO 


CO 

/^-Hydroxyanthraquinone. 


Similarly, when resorcinol, C6H4(OH)„ is heated with excess ot 
phthalic anhydride to about 200° for half an hour, the mixture acquires 
a yellowish-red colour, and contains fluorescein, the an¬ 

hydride of resorcinol-phlhalein. The melt dissolves in dilute sodium 
hydioxide or ammonia with dark red colour, the solution changing on 
dilution to reddish-yellow and yellow, and exhibiting after dilution a fine 
yellowish-green fluorescence, which is visible in solutions so weak as to 
appear colourless by transmitted light. On acidifying the solution 
and agitating with ether, the fluorescein is taken up, and wilt be again 
dissolved on agitating the ethereal solution with caustic soda. If 
phloroglucinol be substituted for resorcinol a yellow li(iuid is obtained, 
while pyrogallol yields a blue; but neither is fluorescent. The blue 
colour due to pyrogallol may be destroyed by cautious addition of 
permanganate, which acts only slowly on fluorescein. Catechol- 
phlholein, formed by gently heating catechol with [ihthalic anhydride 
and a little sulphuric acid, dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution with 
a fine blue colour.' Quinol-phlhalein is prepared in a similar manner 
from quinol. 

As a class, the phthalcins are weak acid substances which are nearly 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and readily so in ether. 
Their salts with the alkali metals are soluble and strongly coloured. 
By the action of nascent hydrogen, the phthaleins are reduced to the 
corresponding phlhalins (see below) which are colourless substances 
capable of absorbing oxygen from the air and regenerating the phtha¬ 
leins. 

•In the last cflition <Vol 2, part 111, p 131), quinol-f>hlhalcin anO quinizarinc were 
spoken of ab being identical, quimzarmc is i . 4 -(IihydroxyanthrdCiumone, 

Cf,H4< >C«H2 (OH)i 
CO 
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Commercial name 


Chemical name or 
nature 


Formula (lactone form) 


Phenolphlhalein Phenolphthalein. 
(Purgen, laxoin, 
laxatol) 


Res<3rcinolphthalcin Rcsorcinolphthalcin 


Anhydride of resorcinol- 
phlhalcin 

Tclrabromofluorcijtcin 


C 0 H 4 \ /C6H3(0H)2 

I >C< 

co.o/ \C6H,(()H), 

C(,jr4 \ /C6 H,(oii)v 
i >C< >0 

co.o/ VoIfjCOH)/ 


Erythrosin . . | Tclraiodoeosin 


Rhodamines .... 


Various pluhaleins de¬ 
rived from »r-amino- 
phenol. 


C6H4 ^ ^ 

I )c< )o 
co.o/ \_/ 

<_> 

NHEt 

Colourless form of diclhyl- 
rhodamine. 


Quinolphthalein. Quinolphihalein. 


Con 4 \ / ' \ 

uX - 


Pyrogallolphtlialein an- 
' hydride, C^oHi^O,. 


CgIU\ /C6n,{OH),\ 

I >C<( >0 

co.o/ \C6H,(0H)/ 


Double anhydride of 
pyrogallolphtlialein, 
f-2oti|o06« I 


' Vco-/ 
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The table on page 547 shows the composition of some of the principal 
phthaleins, the formula given representing in each case the structure 
of the colourless lactone form. The eosins, rhodamincs, etc., will be 
dealt with more fuliy in Vol. 5. Phenolphthalein, gallein and cocrulcin 
arc described below. 


C6H4 V /C6H4.OH 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN, C,„H. 404 = | >C< 

CO.O"'^ X6H4.OH. 

Preparation and Properties.—Phenolphthalein is prepared by 
heating together 5 parts of phthalic anhydride, 10 of phenol, and 4 of 
concentrated sulphuric acid during 10 hours at 120°. 

The product is boiled with water, and the residue dissolved in dilute 
sodium hydroxide. On filtering the liquid, the anhydride remains 
behind, while the phenolphthalein itself is precipitated on treating the 
filtrate with acetic acid and a little hydrochloric acid. It may l)e puri¬ 
fied by dissolving in alcohol, boiling with animal charcoal, and rejne- 
cipitating by diluting the liquid with boiling water. 

Phenolphthalein on crystallisation from alcohol is obtained in 
colourless crusts, melting at 250°. It is only slightly soluble in water, 
but is readily dissolved by alcohol and ether. In solutions of alkali- 
metal hydroxides and carbonates, it dissolves with deep red colour. 

Silver nitrate gives a violet precipitate with a solution of phenol¬ 
phthalein. 

On treatment with sodium hydroxide and zinc dust, phenolphthalein 
assimilates 2 atoms of hydrogen, and is reduced to plithalin, or 
p-dihydroxy-triphenyl-melhane-o-carboxytic acid, 


CO4H.C6H4.CH 


/C6H4.OH 

\C6H4.OH. 


This substance forms small needles melting at 225°, and is soluble in 
alkali hydroxides without colour, but its alkaline solution is immedi¬ 
ately turned red by adding potassium ferricyanide, owing to the for¬ 
mation of phenolphthalein. 

Phenolphthalein is not used in dyeing. It finds some use in medicine 
as a laxative, in doses from i to 5 grains (o. 05 to o. 3 grm.), and is sold 
under the names purgen, laxoin, laxatol, and laxen. Its chief interest. 
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However, is as an indicator of neutrality, for which application it is 
invaluable. 


Structure of Phenolphthalein and its Salts. 


Q,Ib \ /Coll, Oil 

CO o/ \Co W^.OU 
Free phenolphthalein (colourless) 


I 


COjr .C6H4 CH 


Phlhalin 

III 


/'(\,ir4 OH 
XCoII, OH 


CO,H.CoIT4. 


c 

11 

/ 


OH 

\ 

/ 


\ 

/ 


II 

o 


riienolphihalcin in it.s sails 
(quinonoid form) 

II 


Formula I represents the colourless form of phenolphthalein as 
a lactonic derivative of triphenylcarbinol. Its close relationship 
with the triphenylmethane series is clear from its giving phenol- 
phthalin (Formula III) on reduction. While there is little doubt 
that formula I correctly represents the structure of free phcnol- 
phthalein, there has been much discussion as to the constitution of its 
salts, which differ from the colourless parent substance in being 
highly coloured. Ostwald suggested in explanation of the striking 
fact that the salts are coloured, that, whereas phcnoli)hthalcin itself is 
non-dissociated in solution, existing in the molecular state, the salts 
are dissociated and that the negative ion is the source of the colour. 
In aqueous solution the dissociation 
Phenolphthalein^CjoH, , 0 /(rcd) +H- 
is so slight that the solution appears practically colourless. If a strong 
base, such as potassium hydroxide, be added, the OH'-ions of the base 
combine with the H'-ions of the indicator to form water and the 
equilibrium expressed by the eijuation given above is destroyed. 
More phenolphthalein then dissociates until sufficient CjoH, jOZ-ions 
have been formed to produce a red colouration. 

This explanation, although plausible, fails to explain the real diffi¬ 
culty, namely, why the colourless acid should have a coloured ion, and 
IS weakened in value by the fact that the evidence for the existence of a 
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common coloured ion even in the case of solutions of different salts of 
the same metal (for example, copper) is by no means conclusive. (For 
a discussion of this point in full sec Kayser’s Handbuch tier Speklro- 
skopie.) The theory of Ostwald seems, indeed, no longer tenable in 
view of the recent work of Creen and King (Bcr., 1906, 39, 2365; 1907, 
40, 3724. J. Soc. Chem. htl., 1908, 27, 3 and 638. Compare R. 
Meyer, Ber., 1907,40, 3603; 1908, 41, 2446). Instead, the theory 
originally advanced by Nietzki, that a change of structure occurs in 
alkaline solution and that the .salts of phenolphthalein are derived 
from the quinonoid form shown in formula II, apjjcars more correct, 
harmonising as it docs with modern views as to the origin of colour. 
The main fact on wliich the jiroof of Green and King depends is, that 
it was found possible to prepare coloured eders of phenol[)hthalein, of 
the type 


O 

II 

\ 
/ 
II 

COjMc.CJI,. C 



OH 

(Phc-nolphthalfin mcilnl cstc-r ) Coloured. 

Previously all attempts to prepare esters had given merely the colour¬ 
less lactone ethers. 

Phenolphthalein as an Indicator. —In the last edition, a some¬ 
what general discussion of indicators was included under the heading 
“Phenolphthalein.” In view of the fact that this subject is now 
dealt with fully in several works on general analytical chemistry (for 
example, in Lunge’s “Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis”; 
Sutton’s “Volumetric Analysis ”), the subject will here be considered 
only briefly. 

According to Ostwald’s theory, already referred to, indicators are 
substances which possess a coloured ion. In the case of phenolphtha¬ 
lein the action supposed to occur in the presence of a trace of alkali 
has already been discussed. The colourless phenolphthalein is sup¬ 
posed to be a weak acid which is practically undissociated in solution. 
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In presence of a trace of alkali (OH'-ions) red negative ions, C,,- 
H13O4', are liberated. The objections to this view have already been 
referred to. In the case of methyl-orange, a fairly strong acid (methyl- 
orange is the sodium salt of dimothylaminobenzenesulphonic acid), 
the “molecule” is assumed to be red and the negative ion yellow. 
The colour of the aqueous solution is a mixture of the two colours. The 
addition of a base intensifies the yellow colour by increasing the number 
of negative ions, owing to the union of the OH'-ions with the Il -inns 
of the indicator. VV'hen an acid is jjrescnt the added II -ions diminish 
the ionisation of the indicator and thus increase the red colour of the 
acid molecule. Owing to the relatively strong a< id i harac ter of 
methyl-orange, with weak acids the number of H'-ions is too small 
to ])roduce a visible change of colour until a large excess of acid has 
been added. For weak acids, therefore, methyl-orange is not a suitable 
indicator: carbonic acid and hydrogen sulphide do not show' an acid 
reaction with this indicator. On the other liand, in titrating weak 
bases the strong acid character of methyl-orange makes it very suit¬ 
able for use. In the case of litmus, the ionic theory gives an cx]3lanation 
similar to that adopted in the case of methyl-orange. I’he molecule 
of the litmus acid (azolitmic acid) is supposed to be red and the anion 
of the alkali salt to be blue. 'I'be colour of the a(|ucous .solution of 
the indicator is a mixed shade intermediate between the two, owing to 
the dissociation being only slight. As the strength of the litmus acid 
IS supposed to be intermediate between that of the acids of phenol- 
phthalein (very weak) and methyl-orange (relatively strong), the prop¬ 
erties of litmus as an indicator are intermediate between those of 
these two substances. 

The alternative theory of indicators, which is more in accord with 
recently observed facts and the theory of colour than the ionic theory, 
assumes that in the case of indicators the free acid of the indicator 
hasonccolour (inthccaseof phenolphthalein it is colourless) and the salt 
of this acid another. The case of the colourless phcnolirhthalein is 
slightly abnormal because in the formation of the coloured salt a change 
of structure (to the quinonoid form) occurs. With methyl-orange, 
however, the case is simpler, the acid being red and the alkali salts 
yellow. With indicators, such as /i-nitrophenol, a similar very great 
difference exists between the colour of the free acid and that of 
the alkali salts a change of structure has also been assumed to 
occur here. 
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Whatever theory of indicators be adopted, the suital)ility of a certain • 
indicator for titrating a given acid or base depends primarily on the 
“strength”" of the acid titrated relatively to that of the acid of the 
indicator. 

The different behaviour of various indicators has been explained 
from this point of view Chim. i'h., 1885, [vi], 6, 506) by 

Berthelot, who has pointed out that an acid which can be accurately 
titrated with methyi-orange, a reiativeiy strong acid, is one of which 
the heat-formation exceeds 10.2 calories. Phenolphthalein, on the 
other hand, which is a very feeble acid, cnal)les any acid to be titrated 
the heat formation of the potassium salt of which exceeds 6 to 7 
calories. With Poirrier’s soiuble blue still weaker acids can be ti¬ 
trated, but the lower limit of its applicability has not been ascertained, 
and its indications are in many cases disturbed by dissociation.’ 

R. T. Thomson has investigated the general behaviour of indicators 
of neutrality in a very complete manner, and arranges the various 
indicators in 3 groups,’ to which Allen added Poirrier’s soluble blue, 
CLB, as a fourth, thus: 


(A) Methyl-orange | 
group j 

(B) Litmus 
group 

(C) Phenolphtlia- 
lein group 

(D) Poirrier’s sol¬ 
uble blue 

Methyl-orange .. 
Cochineal . 
Congo-red 

Laemoid 

lotleosin 

Dimethyl-amino-azo* 

benzene. 

Litmus 

Phenacetolin 

Phenolphthalein 

Turmeric 

Rosolic acid 

Soluble blue, CLB. 


Broadly, the indicators of the methyl-orange group do not react 
with any but acids of strong affinity, but are sensitive to bases of feeble 
affinities, such as are many alkaloids. Litmus is often an uncertain 


•This word is used here in its modern chemical sense, which must not be coniused with 
the concentrafion of the acni 

• R Engei states that about 85% of the hydrogen of HiPOi and HsAsO* is indicated by 
Poimer’s blue, while concenlrate<l solutions of KBO2, KjPHOi, KjPilOj, KCN, and K2CO1 
were found to be approximately neutral Phenol and chloral behave as monobasic acids 
and resorcinol as a dibasic acid, and all three can be accurately titrated with Poirner’s blue. 

•For details of the behaviour of these various indicators, Allen’s paper on ‘‘Neutrality” 
should be consulted (Analyst. 17,186, 215, and Pharnt Journ [111), 22, 752. 772 )- See also 
G H. A Clowes, Amer J. Pharnt , 1004, page 45^, Cohn’s Treatise on Indicators and Test- 
papers. Glaser's monograph (Wiesba<len, 1901), the article by R Engel, m Mois-san’s Tratti 
de Chxmxc Mxnirale, 1904, 3, p. 494. and the works already cited. 
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indicator of neutrality, as the point at which the change of colour 
occurs does not in all cases correspond sharply with the formation of 
any definite salt. Phenolphthalein is a very delicate and sensitive 
indicator for the strongest as well as for most very feeble acids. 

When intended for use as an indicator, phenolphthalein should be 
employed as a i% solution in alcohol. A few drops of this solution, 
which keeps perfectly, should be added to the liquid to be titrated. 
The alkali employed may be potassium or sodium hydroxide, but it is 
important that it should be free from carbonate. Hence barium 
hydroxide is to be preferred in many cases, since the insolubility of 
barium carbonate in water ensures the freedom of the solution from 
that compound. The formation of an insoluble barium salt (e. g., 
sulphate, oxalate, tartrate) in the liquid is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as the ])ink colouration which marks the comijletion of the 
titration is observed with greater facility against the white precipitate 
than against white porcelain or other external background. 

Ammonia is not a suitable alkali for use in conjunction with phenol¬ 
phthalein. Owing to the formation of phenol-di-iminophthalein, 
CjoH.fiNjO,, a substance giving a colourless solution with alkalies, 
the results in presence of ammonia are erratic. An approximation to 
the truth can be obtained by operating at as low a temperature as 
possible, and employing a large amount of the indicator, but the 
results are less satisfactory than those readily obtainable by the u.se of 
other indicators (see J. H. Long, Amer. Cheni., 1889, ii, 84; Analyst, 

1890, 15, 38. 52)- 

With the aid of phenolphthalein, the great majority of acids can be 
accurately titrated in aqueous solution. 1'he end of the change is 
well defined, especially when the titration is from acid indication to 
alkaline. 

Phenolphthalein is particularly valuable for the titration of com¬ 
paratively feeble acids, the soluble normal salts of which exhibit an 
alkaline reaction to litmus. In the majority of cases, the point of 
neutrality with phenolphthalein is reached when sufficient alkali has 
been added to replace all the basic hydrogen of the acid, but in other 
cases the neutral point is attained when 1/2 or 2/3 of this amount 
of alkali has been added. 

Such feeble acids as carbonic and sulphydric can be tilrated with 
phenolphthalein, the point of neutrality in cold solutions being indi¬ 
cated by the formation of the compounds NaHCO, and NaHS, re- 
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spectively. On the other hand, aqueous solutions of silicic and boric 
acids are wholly indifferent to phenolphthalein, so that the whole of the 
base present as a silicate or borate is indicated on titration with a 
mineral acid. In presence, however, of a sufficient proportion of 
glycerol (not less than 3o‘/(,) R. T. Thomson has made the valuable 
observation that boric acid can be titrated by means of phenol- 
phthalcin, the salt NaBOa being neutral to that indicator under 
these conditions. 

An important advantage possessed by phenoljdithalein is that it 
reacts perfectly in alcoholic solution, and hence allow s of the act urate 
titration of many insoluble or sparingly soluble organic acids, including 
benzoic, salicylic, palmitic, stearic, oleic, ricinoleic,' the acids of 
colophony, etc. 

In many cases (as in the estimation of benzoic acid in ])arcgoric) 
phenolphthalein may be conveniently employed with an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of the acid to be titrated. 

Although irhenol and other substances containing an OH grou]) have 
many of the |)ropcrties of acids, they do not indicate this character to 
phenolphthalein. This is true of mor|)hine, the molecule of which 
contains a hydro.xyl group having a phenolic function, which enables 
it to form comirounds with the alkalies, and is the cause of its solubility 
in alkali hydro.xides and lime-water. 

In the table given below, which has been enlarged from one 
compiled by R. T. Thomson (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1887, 6, 198), the 
figures represent the number of atoms of basic hydrogen clis])la(ed by 
sodium or potassium in the form of alkali hydroxide, when a coniiiound 
is formed showing neutrality to the indicator in question. Thus 
when methyl-orange is used in the titration of sulphurous acid the 
neutral point is reached when sodium hydroxide has been added in quan- 
titysufficient to form the compound NaHSObut when phenolphthalein 
is used, the point of neutrality corresponds to the salt Na,SO,. Simi¬ 
larly, Nall-POj is neutral to methyl-orange, NajHPO^ to jihcnol- 
phthalein, and NajPO, to Poirrier’s blue. 


* In the case of the higher fatty acids, titration in alcoholic solution is necessary not only 
because the aculs thcm^olve■> are insoluble m water, but also owing to the fact that water 
efTects partial dccomposiiion of their alkali-melal salts (soaps). 
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BASICITY OF ACIDS AS SHOWN BY DIFFERENT INDICATORS 
WHEN TITRATED IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION WITH 
FIXED ALKALI HYDROXIDE. 


Aci 


Mcthyl- 

oian^c 

Phenol- 

phthalcin 

Litmus 

Poir- 
bici’s 
blue 

Name 

Formula 

Cold 

1 

fold 1 

Boil- 


Boil- 

Cold 

Hydrochloric 

HCl' 


1 



in« 

Nitiic. 

HNO1 



, 

, 

j 

j 

Nitrous. 

HNO. 

IinluMlor 


_ 

, 


? 

Sulphuric 

H:S ()4 

destroyed 






Sulphuroll^ 

H.SOi 




_ 

_ 


Thiosulphunc 

H.-SjO, 



2 




Suliihydiic 

HjS 

0 


0 

— 


? 

Ih-inc 

Carbonic 

lltHOt 

llCOi 

0 

0 

(dilute) 

— 


- 

- 


Silicic 

Phowj'honc 

Arsenic 

HiSii), 

H 

11 iAs(J 4 

0 

’ 

(dilute) 



- 

? 

3 

(m arly) 

Arscnuius 

HiAsOi 






(ncaily) 

('hroniK 

11 UiOi 

, 





> 

Aiclit, 

HC'HiO- 

— 

I 

-- 


_ 

, 

Biityru' 

HCiHrO, 


j 


(nearl>) 



Valeric 

T^ictic 

HC.HgO- 

HCiilsOi 


I 


(nearh) 

I 

(nearlv) 

- 

■ 

Oxalic 

H.-C .()i 





2 

2 

Suckina 

H.UdHOi 



— 


_ 


Tartaric 

HrCMHOh 




(msirly) 



*. itric 

Carbolic (jihenol) 

H,C.,H,< h 
HCnH'.O 


I 

-- 


- 

( 

pRric 

H('J|.N.i ()7 

_ 

, 

j 


_ 

1 

Benzoic 

HCtIIsO- 



, 


_ 

j 

Salicylic 

HC 7 H.,U.i 

— 

I 

, 

, 

_ 

, 

Ilvdrocvanic 

HCN 

0 



(nearly) 



Hyilrofcr r 0 c v - 

lUCflNnFe 

4 






anic 

Hyilrofcrncyanie 

Thiocyanic 

Uric 

iI,C„N,.Fe 

HSCN 

HjC,.H..NiO, 

t 

1 

0 

( 

1 

1 

I 


- 

> 


While phenolphthalein is a delicate indicator even for feeble acids, 
it is absolutely indifferent to the great majority of organic bases, in¬ 
cluding even aniline and pyridine. The mydriatic alkaloids (atropine, 
homatropine, hyoscine, and hyoscyaminc) form notable exceptions, the 
aqueous solutions of the free bases strongly reddening phenolphthalein. 
This property, however, does not exist in alcoholic solution, a fact 
which marks a curious distinction between these alkaloids and the min¬ 
eral alkalies, the alcoholic solutions of which react perfectly with phenol- 

1 HUr, HI, and HF (probably) behave like HCl. 
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phthalein. According to E. Leger, cicutine (from Cicula virosa) and 
codeine are also exceptions to the general rule of indifference of the 
alkaloids to phenolphthalein, and P. C. Plugge states that coniine and 
nicotine also exhibit an alkaline indication. As a consequence of the 
indifference of most alkaloids to phenolphthalein, their salts react with 
this indicator as if the acids were uncombined, and hence the amount 
of acid in salts of aconitine, cinchonine, brucine, strychnine, morphine, 
quinine, quinidine, urea, etc., operating if necessary in alcoholic 
solution, can be ascertained by titration with standard alkali just as if 
no organic base were present. 

Until comparatively recently, the behaviour of the alkaloids with in¬ 
dicators had been very incompletely studied, and their titration with 
standard acid was rarely attempted. Where this is desired, phenol¬ 
phthalein is inapplicable for their direct estimation, in nearly all 
cases; good results are, however, obtained with sparteine and fair 
results with coniine (Kippenberger, Zeit. anal. CItem., 1900, 39, 201). 

Kippenberger {loc. cit.) has recently studied the degree of accuracy 
obtainable in the case of different alkaloids by direct titration in the 
presence of various indicators. The following table taken from the 
results, gives the most suitable indicator for use in each case. 

Atropine: Laemoid, uranin. 

Morphine: Cochinea), laemoid. 

Aconitine: Azolitmin (litmus). 

Veratrine: Ijacmoid. 

Thebaine: lodeosin, cochineal. 

Codeine: lodeosin, laemoid. 

Emetine: lodeosin, cochineal. 

Cocaine: I^acmoid. 

Strychnine: Azolitmin. 

Brucine: CcKhineal. 

Nicotine: Laemoid, iodcosin. 

Coniine: lodeosin, cochineal, laemoid. 

Sparteine: Hatmatoxylin. 

Quinine: Azolitmin, hatmatoxylin. 

Pelleiierine (punicine): Cochineal. 

Papaverine: Laemoid. 

Narcotine: Laemoid. 

Narceine and caffeine: None suitable. 

The remarkably delicate indicator iodeosin (erythrosine), which 
was introduced by Mylius and Forster (Ber., 1891, 24, 1482) as a 
means of estimating the minute traces of alkali dissolved away from 
glass by the action of water, is particularly useful as an indicator 
in the titration of alkaloids, as for instance in Toth’s method of esti- 
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mating nicotine in tobacco. The methods used in dealing with alka¬ 
loids will be described in detail in Vol. 6. 

Tetraiodo-phenolphthalein, Cj<,H,J404, is obtained by the direct 
action of iodine on a solution of phenolphthalein. It forms a pale 
yellow, odourless, tasteless powder, melting at 255° with decomposition 
and evolution of iodine. It is insoluble in water or alcohol, but is 
dissolved by ether and chloroform. It combines with alkalies to form 
soluble salts. 

Tetraiodo-phenolphthalein contains 60% of iodine, which is not 
liberated by the action of alkalies or dilute acids, even on boiling. 
It is employed in medicine under the name of “Nosophene,” and has 
been found valuable in skin-diseases. “ Anlinosin,” the sodium salt 
of nosophene, is a bluish powder which is readily soluble in water, 
and has been found useful as an antiseptic dusting powder and inter¬ 
nally in catarrh of the stomach and intestines. 

“Endoxine,” the bismuth salt of tetraiodo-phenolphthalein, is a 
brownish-red, odourless and tasteless powder, soluble in alkalies with 
bluish-violet colour. It is employed as an internal antiseptic. 

Gallein, CjoHuOj, obtained by heating pyrogallol and phthalic 
anhydride to 190° to 200^, forms a brownish-red powder, or green 
crystals of metallic lustre which are almost insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol. Gallein is a weak acid, forming with alkalies a 
blue solution which becomes dirty-coloured on standing. Gallein 
dissolves in ammonia with violet colour, and the solution gives violet 
precipitates with metallic salts. 

When heated at 200° with 20 times its weight of strong sulphuric 
acid, gallein loses the elements of water and is converted into: 

Coerulein, C,oH,o 06 , which on pouring the cooled solution into 
water is obtained as an amorphous black precipitate. It is nearly 
insoluble in water (which it colours olive-brown), alcohol, or ether, 
l)Ut dissolves easily in acetic acid. In commerce, coerulein occurs 
as a thick dark coloured paste. In alkalies it dissolves with beautiful 
grass-green colour, and the solution gives with mordants very stable 
lakes. With strong sulphuric acid coerulein gives a dirty brown colour. 
On warming coerulein with ammonia and zinc powder, a brownish- 
red solution is formed, containing carulin, CjoHuOe. The solution 
is oxidised on exposure to air, the original green colour being restored. 
Coerulein may be employed in dyeing in the same manner as indigo. 

On treating coerulein paste with 2 molecules of sodium hydrogen sul- 
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phite (NaHSO,), a colourless compound of the two is formed, which can 
be removed from the unaltered coerulein by extraction with cold alco¬ 
hol. The bisulphite compound of coerulein occurs in commerce as a 
black powder under the name of Cwrulein S. It dissolves in water 
with greenish-yellow colour, and on boiling the solution becomes deep 
green, and sulphurous acid is evolved. Acids and alkalies effect the 
same decomposition in the cold. 

Coerulein and its bisulphite compound are used for dyeing and 
printing cotton fabrics, on which they produce various shades of green. 
The colour is not removed from the fibre by boiling soap or alkali 
hydroxides and is darkened by concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
most characteristic test for coerulein is that with a warm acid solu¬ 
tion of stannous chloride, which turns the fibre brownish-red owing 
to the formation of ccerulin. On then washing with water, or pref¬ 
erably with a very dilute solution of bleaching-powder, the original 
green colour is restored. 
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BY A. MAR.SHALL, F. 1 . C. 

Chief Cheinical Examiner In<]ian Ordnan. e Ecparlmcnt. 

Until the latter jiart cit the nineteenth century the only explosive 
used commercially was black gunpowder, a mixture of saltitetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur. Although large quantities of this arc still 
used, its manufacture must be looked upon as a dying industry, as 
it is being displaced by modern explosives, the most important con¬ 
stituents of which are organic compounds containing nitrogen and 
oxygen. The jirincipal of these are nitro-dcrivatives from cotton, 
glycerol, and aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Modern explosives may be divided into two classes: propellants and 
blasting explosives. The former are used for driving projectiles 
from a firearm, the latter for shattering rocks, etc. 

The old black powder mixture was u,sed for all purposes, for small 
arms or the largest cannon and for blasting, although in comparatively 
modern times changes were introduced, especially in the methods of 
preparing the charcoal and granulating the powder to fit the material 
for the different ])ur|)oses. Modern cxfilosives, however, differ in com- 
jiosition as well as form and method of manufacturing according to the 
])urpose for which they are intended, and an explosive which is in¬ 
tended for one purpose cannot, as a rule, be used for another. 

Propellant explosives may again be divided into two divisions: 
those used in smooth-bore sporting guns and those for rilled firearms. 
The latter are, of course, used in very large quantities for warlike pur¬ 
poses by all nations, and have formed the subject of numerous inve.sti- 
gations by commissions and the official and other chemists of all the 
great powers. These researches have been directed not only toward 
finding the most powerful and effective explosives, but also toward 
ascertaining which are the most safe in use and storage, and to devising 
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tests which will show whether the explosive has been rendered thor¬ 
oughly stable. As the carrying out of these tests forms an important 
part of the chemical examination of explosives, descriptions of the 
principal ones are given below. 

CELLULOSE NITRATES. 

The form of cellulose used for the manufacture of explosives and 
celiuloid is almost exclusively cotton, although wood cellulose has been 
used. All commeriial nitrocellulose is made by nitrating with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, in which the latter usually pre¬ 
dominates. The nitration is sometimes carried out in earthenware 
pots immersed in cold water, the acid Ijeing afterward wrung out in 
centrifugal machines, and sometimes the nitration itself is carried out 
in s])ecial centrifugal machines, but recently Sir F. L. Nathan and the 
Messrs. Thomson, of the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey, 
have introduced a new method known as “the displacement process,” 
in which centrifugal machines are dispensed with, and the acids are 
entirely removed by gradual displacement with water (F.ng. Pat. 
7269, 1903). The stability and nature of the nitrocotton are con¬ 
siderably affected by the method used in its manufacture, as also by 
the quality of ccllulo.se employed, and other details of preparation. 
After nitration the material is thoroughly washed, boiled for some days 
with frequent changes of water (see Robertson, J. Soc. Chan. Ind., 
1906, 25, 624) and pulped in a machine resembling a papermaker’s 
poacher or beating engine. 

Properties of Nitrocellulose.— The true sp. gr. is given by 
Mosenthal as 1.65 to 1.68 {J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1906, 26,443). Ordinary 
compressed blocks containing much water and air have a sp. gr. of 
i.o to 1.2, but if highly compressed for blasting purposes it may be as 
high as 1.4. The compressed material resembles wood pulp. When 
it has been gelatinised with a solvent it resembles horn, but is tougher 
and harder. It is slowly saponified by alkalies. It is reduced to cel¬ 
lulose by potassium and ammonium hydrosulphides, sodium stannate, 
sulphides, polysulphides, and thiocarbonates. It is somewhat hygro¬ 
scopic. Will showed that if n is the percentage of nitrogen in a 
sample of nitrocotton, and h the percentage of moisture it takes up 
in saturated air at 2$°, n+h= i4.6±o.i. Even good nitrocellulose de¬ 
composes at all temperatures, giving off carbon monoxide and nitrogen 
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oxides. The rate of decomposition increases rapidly with rise of 
temperature, and is doubled for every increase of 5°. (Will). 

The cotton used for the manufacture of guncotton for propulsive 
explosives is usually cotton waste obtained from the swce])ings of 
cotton mills, but it is first subjected to a thorough purification by 
boiling with sodium hydroxide and bleaching, etc. For the manu¬ 
facture of cordite for the British Government it is specified that 
the cotton waste shall not contain more than 8% of moisture or 0.8% 
of fat, which is determined by extraction with ether in a Soxhlet ap¬ 
paratus. It must also be free from [lieces of string, metal, and other., 
foreign matter, and must not leave more than 1% of ash when ignited. 

It is also very desirable that the material .should not contain a large 
proportion of the fine short fibres of cotton known as “fly,” as the 
presence of these leads to the formation of lower nitrates and unstable 
compounds. 

For the manufacture of collodion cotton for the preparation of 
blasting gelatine, cotton wa.ste cannot be used, as the resulting nitro- 
cotton, when dissolved in nitroglycerin, does not produce a sufficiently 
stiff jelly. It is, therefore, necessary to use a long staple cotton 
specially prepared, which is much more expensive than cotton waste. 

When guncotton is to be used for the manufacture of other ex¬ 
plosives it is usually moulded in hydraulic presses into blocks of various 
shapes containing 30 to 40^), of water. When used by itself as a 
blasting explosive it is com])rcssed strongly until it is as hard as hard 
wood and contains about 20% of moisture. That u,sed by the British 
Government is a nitrocollon containing 12.8% of nitrogen mixed 
with a little phenol and calcium carbonate to jjrevent decomposition. 
.Small cylinders of the same material, but dried, are akso used as 
primers for firing charges of wet guncotton. Nitrated cotton yarn 
impregnated with rubber solution is also used as a priming charge for 
certain sorts of ammunition. 

Nitrogen. —According to the strength and composition of the 
acids and other conditions of nitration, nitrocclluloses can be obtained 
with very different proportions of nitrogen and differing in many of 
their properties. It is ]X)ssible in the laboratory to prepare a gun¬ 
cotton containing 14% of nitrogen, which almost agrees with the 
formula for the trinitrate C’eHjfNG^) ,0,, but this comjxmnd is very 
unstable and breaks down even on standing at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature for a few weeks, leaving a lower nitrate. (See Lunge and 
VoL. nr —36 
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Bebie, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 14, 514.) On the manufacturing 
scale it is hardly practicable to jiroduce a nitrocellulose con¬ 
taining more than 13.5 % of nitrogen, and commercial guncotton 
.seldom contains more than about 13%. The guncotton used for 
making cordite is specified to contain 12.8 to 13.1%. Nitrocottons 
used for making some other smokeless [lowdcrs for s|)orting and 
military purposes generally contain percentages of nitrogen from 12.4 
up to 12 . 891 ’. Collodion cotton for blasting gelatine contains t2.o to 
12.3%, for celluloid, varnish, and artificial silk still lower nitrates are 
used. Various writers have endeavoured to classify nitrocelluloscs 
according to their chemical formula'; assuming the celluloid molecule 
to be of some [larticular size, CoH.oO, or C,,lI,„(),o or C'3jH.,oO,o, 
they have divided the nitrocelluloscs into tri- and di-nitrates, or penta-, 
tcira-, and tri-nitrates, etc., but as no fixed limits can be drawn between 
the different classes, and ]iroducts can be obtained with any desired 
lierccnt.igcs of nitrogen, it is better to specify the nitrocelluloscs 
according to their ])erccntagcs of nitrogen, solubility in ether-alcohol, 
and other properties. (See Sapojnikow, Zeih.Scliicss-Sprengdofjivc.vu, 
1909- 4 . 441, 4 h 2 )- 

Detection of Nitrocellulose. —This dejicnds whether the sub¬ 
stance has been gelatinised with a solvent or not. Practically all 
propellants contain nitroc cllulo.se wholly or partly gelatinised. Many 
of them consist pr.artically entirely of nilrocotton, and most of them 
contain at lea.st 50',','. The form of cellulose used is almo.st invariably 
cotton, but wood cellulose has been employed in the manufacture of 
Schultzc jiowder and some others. Colloided nitrocellulose can be 
recognised by its hard, tough nature; unless mi.xed with licjuid material, 
such as nitroglycerin, it is as tough as horn. It may be distinguished 
from other substances by the fact that it is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
or ether, but soluble in acetone and ethyl acetate. The various nitro- 
cotton.s ran be distinguished from one another, after isolaticjn, by 
the percentage of nitrogen and of matters soluble in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. 

L'ngelatinizecI nitrocellulose can be recognised by the structure 
of the fibres, which is almost the same .as that of the unnitr.ated mate¬ 
rial, There is, however, a distinct difference in colour when the fibres 
are e.xamined in polarised light. 

Estimation of Nitrocellulose. —'Phis is usually done by extracting 
the explosive with one or more of the .solvents, in which nitrocellulose 
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is insoluble and the weighing the residue of nitrocellulose. The first 
extraction is nearly always with ether, and in many cases no further 
extraction is needed. If mineral nitrates are pre.sent, a further 
extraction with water is necessary, and in many cases an extraction 
with benzene is required to remove organic substances, .\bout 2 
grm. of the explosive are weighed out into a filter-paper or thimble 
and extracted in a Soxhiet with ether (sp. gr. 0.72). The filter-paper 
And contents arc then dried in a water-oven to constant weight, and the 
weight of the filter-paper or thimble is deducted. The material 
used for this analysis should be so finely ground, that it passes 
through the finer sieve of the nest used for the heat test. This matertal 
.should be allowed to soak in the ether all night and then e.xtracted 
with it for about 2 hours. 

In some cases, if the jiercentage of nitrogen in the nitrocellulose is 
known, it may be estimated indirectly by a nitrogen determination. 

Examination of Nitrocellulose .—The c'./iiii<iiion of nitro^^en 
in gumotton is generally carried out by means of a Lunge nitrometer 
|)rovided with a cu|> and graduated from about too to it;o c.c. It is 
tilled with niercury, the bottom of the tube being coniun UmI by means 
of rubber tubing with canvas insertion to a compensating tube. 'The 
guncotton is dried in a water-bath to (onstant weight, o.^ grm. or 
more is weighed out, according to the peiaentage of nitrogen, pre¬ 
cautions b<‘ing taken that moisture is not absorbed during the weighing, 
as the material is very hygroscojiic. It is then transferred to the dtp 
of the nitrometer, and 5 c.c. of concentrated suliihuric acid are adtled. 
The m.Uerial is stirred from time to lime with a small glass rod until 
it dissolves, whit h takes about 1/2 hour. I'hcii it is allowed to 
run into the nitrometer, and is rinsed in several times with sulphuric 
acid, using for this purpose 10 t (. The bulb is then shaken \igor- 
ously so as to bring the mercury and acid into intimate contact. After 
a short lime nitric oxide i^ evolved, d’hc shaking is continued until 
the evolution is practically (ornplete. Then the nitrometer is allowed 
to stand until the aiid aiul mercury have separated from one another 
and the shaking is repeated. After standing for about 1/2 hour 
to cool, the volume is read as also the temperature and barometric 
pressure, the volume is corrected to N. T. P., and the percentage of 
nitrogen in tlic guncotton is calculated. In this as in all operations 
with the Lunge nitrometer the result depenils to some extent on the 
exact method of shaking, and it is only after some jiractice that the 
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operator can obtain results approaching the theoretical. Beginners 
almost invariably obtain results which are too low. 

Berl and Jurrissen cairy out the reaction with acid and mercury in 
a separate vessel and claim that thereby a more accurate result is 
obtained. {Zeits. ang. Chem., 1910, 23, 241; Zeits. Schiess-Spreng- 
slofjwesen, 1910, 5, 61.) 

The SchuUzc-Tiemann method is also used extensively in many 
laboratories for the estimation of nitrogen. It usually gives results 
o.i or 0.2% higher than the Lunge nitrometer. It is specially useful 
for the analysis of guncottons that have not yet undergone purification 
by boiling, as the nitrometer gives very low results for these. They 
evidently contain some unstabie impurities, which interfere with 
the reaction of the mercury. The following are the details of the 
method as it is carried out at the Dartford factory of Messrs. Curtis 
and Harvey 

0.5 grm. of the dry nitrocellulose and 30 c.c. of boiling water are 
introduced into a llask of about 200C.C. cajiacity fitted with rubber cork, 
through which jiass two tubes. One of thc.se leads into the lower end 
of a graduated tube of 150 c.c. capacity anci the other is used to intro¬ 
duce licjuid into the llask. Both tubes have rubber connections which 
can be closed by means of pinchcocks. Air is expelled from the flask 
and tubes by boiling the water in it energetically for some time, and 
the pinchcocks are closed. Then the graduated tube is placed in 
position, 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 20C.C. of strong ferrous chloride 
solution are boiled up in a test-tube and then the contents are drawn 
into the flask, care being taken not to admit any air. A little boiling 
water is added to wash out the test-tube, the admission tube i.s closed 
by means of its [linthcock, the contents of the llask are gently boiled, 
and the other tube leading to the measuring tube is oiiened. The gas 
comes off and ])asses into the measuring tube, which has been filled 
with strong sodium hydroxide .solution and stands in a bath of the 
same liquid. The evolution lasts about 15 minutes. Some more boil¬ 
ing water is then run into the llask to wash down any particles of unat¬ 
tacked nitroceliulo.se and the contents are then boiled again, this pro¬ 
cedure being continued untii there is no further evolution of gas. The 
orifice of the graduated tube is then covered with the thumb or finger 
protected with a rubber finger stall, and removed to a large cylinder 
containing water, where it is allowed to cool. The tube is adjusted 
so that the water is at the same level inside and out, the volume of 
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nitric oxide is then read, corrected for temperature and pressure, and 
calculated to ])ercentage of nitrogen. 

See also Jacqud (Report of Sixth Int. Cong. Ap. Chem., Vol. i, 
page 265). 

The Dumas method can also be used if precautions are taken 
to prevent the nitrocellulose from burning too rapidly: it must be 
mixed with a large quantity of inert material. The method is, however, 
seldom u.sed for this purpose. 

Solubility .—All nitrocelluloses are soluble in acetone, ethyl-acetate, 
amyl acetate, and some other organic solvents. They arc all insoluble 
in water and benzene, and alt but the very low nitrated products are 
insoluble in either pure ether or alcohol, although commercial nitro¬ 
celluloses give up a small amount of fatty matter to ether, and resinous 
matter and decomposition products to alcohol. It should, however, 
be noted that commercial ethers usually contain a small pro[)ortion of 
alcohol, and if an ether of this kind be used, some of the nitrocellulose 
will be dissolved. The sp. gr. of ether used for extracting fatty matter 
and nitroglycerin from nitrocellulose should not exceed 0.720. 

The different nitrocelluloses arc characterised by different degrees 
of solubility in a mixture of ether and alcohol. The highest nitrated 
products are practically insoluble in the mixed solvents. (luncottons 
containing 13'!,'. of nitrogen give up about 8 or 10%, and as the per¬ 
centage of nitrogen further falls and the solubility rapi<lly increases 
until with nitrocottons containing about 12.3% solubility is practically 
complete. The degree of .solubility is, however, not conditioned solely 
by the percentage of nitrogen, but also depends upon the proportions 
of nitric and sul[)huric acid used in nitration, and other details of 
])re()aration. For further details regarding this, see Lunge and Wein- 
traub {Zeit\., ang. Chem., 1809, 12, 441). 

Solubility Determination.—The solubility of a guncotton in ether- 
alcohol depends to a certain extent upon the composition of the solvent 
used and the other conditions. It is, therefore, necessary to de.scribe the 
exact method of carrying out the test. For testing the guncotton used 
in the manufacture of cordite the Fnglish War Department lays down 
the following rules; 

50 grains (3.3 grm.) of the air-dry guncotton are weighed out ahd 
transferred to a stoppered graduated cylinder of 200 c.c. capacity. A 
mixture is made of two volumes of ether to one of alcohol, 80%, 
and 150 c.c. arc poured on to the guncotton and occasionally 
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agitated with it for aliout 6 hours at 15.5° and then allowed to settle. 
75 c.c. of the clear liquid arc then transferred to a small weighed 
flask, the greater part of the ether and alcohol is distilled off, and the 
remainder is driven oft hy heating in a drying oven the temperature 
of which is not more than 49° (120° F.), the drying being continued 
until the weight is constant. The quantity of soluble matter must 
not be greater than 12%. 

This method cannot fail to give somewhat high results, as the whole 
of the solvent cannot be driven off in the manner iirescribed. This, 
however, is not a matter of imijortance as the results arc only intended 
to be comparative. A more serious objection to the test is that the 
results depend very largely upon the nature of the ether used, and no 
directions are given for selecting it. Methylated ether contains con¬ 
siderable proportions of ethyl methyl ether and dimethyl ether, which 
liavc considerably greater solvent action u[)on guncotton than diethyl 
ether; and it also contains alcohol and water in various pro|)ortions. 
Constant results can only be obtained, therefore, if each sup|)ly of 
ether is tested upon a .standard sam|fle of guncotton. But even if 
2 ethers give the same result with one sample of guncotton, they will 
not necessarily give the same result with another, which has been made 
by a different process. 

The F.nglish official method given above is intended principally for 
nitrocelluloses, which arc only slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol; with 
those that are almost entirely soluble it is better to weigh the undis¬ 
solved residue instead of the dissolved matter. For the soluble nitro¬ 
cellulose used for the manufacture of the L'nited States nitrocellulose 
powder the official method is as follows; 

I grm. of the finely divided dry sample is treated with frequent 
stirring, in a covered beaker or other suitable vessel with 350 c.c. of 
a mixture of pure ethyl alcohol and pure ethyl ether, the sp. gr. of the 
mixture to be from 0.748 to 0.750 at 20°. The vessel is kejit covered 
to prevent loss by evajHiration. The residue is allowed to settle and 
the supernatant liquid siphoned off. 'I’he extraition with ether- 
alcohol solution is repeated twice: the insoluble residue is poured into 
a tared (looch crucible having a thin asbestos filter, and well washed 
with ether-alcohol. The residue is then jiartially dried at 80°, and the 
drying comjileted by exposure to a tem|w;raturc of too“ till the weight 
is constant. The % of insoluble matter subtracted from 100 gives the 
% of soluble nitrocellulose, which must be at least 95';;. If “soluble 
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nitrocellulose” is to be determined in a nitrocellulose containing con¬ 
siderably less than 95%, the determination is made on 0.5 grm. or less. 

Matter Insoluble in Acetone. —The matter insoluble in acetone 
consists mostly of unnitrated or very imperfectly nitrated fibres. To 
determine it, 2 grm. are treated with about 150 c.c. of acetone for 6 or 
8 hours with occasional shaking. It is then allowed to stand over¬ 
night and the clear liijuid is carefully decanted off. The residue is 
wa.shcd several times by decantation with acetone, then transferred to a 
tared filter, washed again, dried in the water-bath, and weighed. 

Unnitrated fibre is sometimes estimated by repeated treatment 
with sodium sulphide solution, which attacks the nitrocelluloscs, but 
leaves the unnitraled cellulose unaffected. Lunge and Weintraub, 
however, found the method unsatisfactory, and recommend instead the 
use of sodium ethylate, which acts in a somewhat similar manner. 
(ZfiVs. ang. Clicm., 1899, 12, 473)- The method is specially useful in 
the case of products which contain a considerable proportion of matter 
insoluble in acetone. 

In 100 c.c. of ordinary alcohol dissolve 3 grm. of soilium, and if the 
liquid is not quite clear, filter. Add 100 c.c. of acetone, and of the 
mixture set aside, 50 c .c. Into the remaining 150 c.c. introduce about 
5 grm. of the nitrocellnlo.se. The action is hastened by warming on a 
water-bath to 40 or 50° with occasional agitation. In 20 or 30 
minutes the action is comjilcle; the brownish-red liquid is allowed to 
settle, and decanted through a small filtcr-|ia])cr, and the precipitate 
is washed by decantation with alcohol to remove any condensation 
products of acetone. The brown solid is then removed by treatment 
with water and the residue is washed, first with hot water, and then 
with waiter containing a little hydrochloric acid. If the amount of 
unnitrated cellulose is considerahle or if a high degree of accuracy is 
not desired, this first treatment may suflicc. The cellulose contained 
evolves no gas in the nitrometer, but gives a strong reaction with 
diphenylamine, showing that traces of nitrocellulose are still prc.sent. 
It may, therefore, be desirable to repeat the extraction. For this 
purpose the residue is first washed with alcohol to disjilace the water, 
and is then washed off the filter with a 50 c.c. of the acetone ethylate 
.solution .set aside .as above. The remainder of the above treatment is 
then repeated and finally the cellulose is washed with water, dried at 
100®, and weighed. It now only gives a slight blue colouration with 
diphenylamine. The cellulose residue should only have a very slight 
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brown colour, which may be removed by treatment with bleaching 
solution. A good nitrocellulose contains hardly any unnitrated fibre. 

Free Acid and Alkali. —These may be determined by extracting 
the finely divided material with hot water, filtering, and titrating in 
the usual way. Very thorough washing is necessary, as the material 
has the property of adsorbing considerable quantities of acid and 
alkali. When testing tor minute traces it is necessary to carefully 
examine the water and other materials used. 

Nitrocellulose usually contains more or less c.alcium carbonate, 
which has cither been added intentionally or has been ])recipitated 
from the water used for boiling the material during the purification. 
To determine this digest a known weight of the sample with a known 
volume of standard hydrochloric acid, filter, wash thoroughly and 
titrate, using methyl-orange or other suitable indicator. 

Discolouration. —Really pure nitrocellulose when ungelatinised is 
quite white, but it has often a slight brown tint due to oxide of iron pre¬ 
cipitated in the fibres during manufacture. When stored in a wet 
condition it frequently becomes (juite black, especially on the surface, 
in consequence of bacterial action. The b.acteria, however, attack 
mostly the paper or other organic material in contact with the nitrocel¬ 
lulose. This discoloured nitrocellulose generally gives a low heat test. 

Ash. —The guncotton is mixed with paraffin wax and jjaraffin oil 
in a large crucible, which is set alight, a small flame being kept going 
underneath. As the mixture burns away, more wax is added from 
time to time. The flame must not be allowed to come in contact with 
the guncotton itself until it has been broken down by the heat. Finally 
the crucible is ignited to destroy all organic matter, cooled and weighed. 

Microscopic Examination. —It is best for this to embed the mater¬ 
ial in Canada balsam or moisten it with 50'/,', alcohol. In polarised 
light the fibres apjiear of various colours dejjending ujjon the degree of 
nitration and conditions of manufacture, and can readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from unnitrated cellulose and foreign matter. For details 
of this and other optical properties .see Mosenthal (J. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 
1907, 26, i). 

Sulphuric Esters. —It was shown by Cross, Bevan, and jenks 
(J. Soc. Client. Ind., 1905, 24, 379; Ber., 1901, 34, 2496) that during 
the process of nitrating cotton a small proportion of mixed sulphuric- 
nitric esters of cellulose are formed, and it was demonstrated by Hake 
and Lewis (J. Soc. Cheni. Ind., 1905, 24, 374) that these bodies are 
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considerably less stable than the pure nitric esters. They are de¬ 
composed only very slowly by boiling with alkaline water, but are 
very readily hydrolised by acid. Hence the necessity of having the 
first waters acid in the boiling of guncotton (see Robertson, J. Sot. 
Cliem. Ind., 1906, 25, 624). 

To ascertain the amount of combined sulphuric acid in nitrocolton 
take 5 grm. of it, weigh, and allow it to stand for 48 hours under a 
bell-jar over strong nitric acid. Then wash with water and estimate 
the sulphuric acid by precipitation with barium chloride. In a 
.separate portion estimate the amount of mineral sulphate by extracting 
with water and estimating as barium sulphate in the usual manner and 
deduct. Instead of nitric acid, glacial acetic acid may be u.sed, but 
in this case it is necessary to treat with the acid fumes several times. 

Viscosity of Solutions of Nitrocellulose.—In the case of collodion 
cotton to be used in the manufacture of blasting gelatine it is necessary 
that the solution in nitroglycerin be a stiff scmi.solid. Different 
samples of collodion cotton differ very greatly as regards this property. 
The easiest method for ascertaining whether a given sami)le will 
produce a stiff blasting gelatine is to dis.solve it in a suitable solvent, 
and determine the viscosity of the solution. The solvent generally 
used is either acetone or ether-alcohol. The former dissolves all 
nitrocelluloses, whereas the latter dissolves practically the same ones 
as nitroglycerin. A solution of ifi;, strength or other convenient 
concentration is made up and allowed to settle. The viscosity is 
determined by means of a 50 c.c. jiipette, with a mark above the bulb 
and another below it. The time is measured that is re<]uired tor the 
surface of the liciuid to fall from the upirer to the lower mark, when 
the liquid is running freely from the orifice, the temperature being 
kept at 15° or other suitable fi.xed jioint. The orifice must be adjusted 
to a suitable size, and then the instrument must be kept carefully for 
these measurements. The time is compared to that occupied by water 
to flow from the orifice in the same manner. 

An objection to this method is that the orifice is liable to become 
stopped wholly or partly with particles of fibre. To avoid this some 
workers prefer to take the time occupied by a small glass bulb to rise 
through a column of the solution of a given height. 

For making blasting gelatine and other similar explosives the 
viscosity should be high, as already stated. For artificial silk, on the 
other hand, it should be low, and for some other purposes, such as the 
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preparation of collodion solution for dipping incandescent mantles, 
an intermediate value is required. 

Slabiliiy Tests. —For these see below, end of chapter. 

NITROGLYCERIN. 

When strong glycerol is gradually added to a well-cooled mixture 
of very strong nitric and sulphuric acids, it is converted into propenyl 
nitrate, or nitroglycerin, formerly called “glonoin oil.” When great 
care is taken, nearly the theoretical yield is obtain.able; but if the 
temperature is allowed to rise, a more complex reaction ensues, with 
formation of oxalic acid, glyceric at id, etc., and if the action is very 
violent, spontaneous explosion may take place. This may also occur 
if the glycerol is impure. 

For the latest methods of manufacture see Nathan and Rintoul, 
(J.Soc. Clicm. Ind., 1908, 27, 19,3). After separation from the acid 
mixture the nitroglycerin is washed with water, then with dilute sodium 
carbonate solution, and finally with water again. 

Nitroglycerin is a heavy oily liquid which when pure is colourless, 
but the commercial product is yellow. Its sp. gr. is 1.60 at 15°, 
but on freezing it contracts 8.3'i; of its volume. It is .slightly volatile; 
the vapour tension at 70° was found by Marshall (/. Soc. Client. Ind., 
1904, 23, 154) to be 0.005 of mercury at 70“ which is practically 
the same as that of mercury. It is not hygroscopic and is almost 
insoluble in water. It is also insoluble in glycerol and petroleum 
spirit. It is readily soluble in ether, ethyl acetate, acetone, ethyl and 
methyl alcohol, chloroform, glacial acetic acid, amyl alcohol, ben¬ 
zene, toluene, nitrobenzene, phenol, olive oil, and sulphuric acid. 
It dissolves less readily and with i)artial decomposition in carbon 
disulphide, nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid (see Elliott, Siliool^of 
Mines Quarterly, 4, 15). 

The true freezing-point of nitroglycerin was found by NauckholT 
(Zeits. ang. Client., 1905, 16) to be 12.3°, but that of the commercial 
product is frequently some degrees lower in conscciuencc of the 
presence of dinitroglycerin. Nitroglycerin shows the property of 
supercooling very markedly, and nitroglycerin cxidosives can often be 
kept for long periods at temperatures below 0“ without freezing. (See 
also Kast, Zeiis. Schiess-sprengstqffwesen, 1906, i, 225.) 

Solid frozen nitroglycerin is less sensitive to shock than the liquid, 
but when half frozen it explodes easily, and is consequently very 
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dangerous; moreover, the freezing of the nitroglycerin in comjjo.site 
explosives tends to cause it to separate from the other constituents 
and form a liquid layer on the surface when it melts again. This 
phenomenon, known as “exudation,” is also a source of danger. To 
prevent the freezing of the nitroglycerin it has been proposed to add 
to it various substances which depress the freezing-point in ac¬ 
cordance with van’t Hod’s law. Among the substances which have 
been proposed for this purpose are nitrobenzene, nitronaphthalene, 
dinitroglycerin, dinitromonochlorhydrin, and nitrates of polymerised 
glycerol. 

Nitroglycerin has a very powerful jjhysiological effect. Merely 
handling it or entering a house containing it will often give a violent 
headache to anyone not accustomed to it. 

Delection .—If some of the dry ex|)losive (1 to 5 grm.) is jdaced in 
a dish on a boiling water-bath, and the dish is covered over with a 
glass beaker or funnel, after an hour the glass will be found to be 
clouded with minute drops of nitroglycerin, if any is present. The 
apiKarancc is very characteristic, and quite distinct from that of the 
large drops of liquid which may be formed in consequence of the 
presence of water or organic solvents. 

Nitroglycerin can also be deteited by extracting with ether, evapora¬ 
ting off the solvent, and e.xamining the residue. If the residue is a 
viscous liquid readily soluble in 80% methyl alcohol, but insoluble in 
water, it is probably nitroglycerin. Absorbed by filter-paper and 
ignited, it will burn quietly with a peculiar green flame. 

Examination .—Nitroglycerin as such is not allowed to be transjiorted 
out of the factory at which it is made, and for extra security it is usual 
to mix it as soon as possible with guncotton or some other material 
which renders it less sensitive. Conse<|uently the examination of 
commercial nitroglycerin is hardly ever carried out, e.xcept in the 
factory. 

The percentage of nitrogen may be .ascertained by weighing out 
0.32 to 0.35 grm. into a small beaker, dissolving it in sulphuric acid 
and introducing it into the Lunge nitrometer, as described above, 
under Nitroccllulo.se. The theoretical percentage is 18.53. The 
results obtained arc usually o.i to 0.2% low'er than this, principally 
in consequence of the error of the [irocess. If the percenbage of nitro¬ 
gen is very low, it shows the presence of dinitroglycerin or some 
other impurity. 
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To determine the alkalinity take 20 grm. shake up with 50 c.c. of 
water, and titrate with N/io sulphuric acid, using methyl-orange as 
indicator. For nitroglycerin used in the manufacture of cordite, it is 
specified that the alkalinity shall not exceed 0.01% calculated as 
sodium carbonate. 

Moisture may be determined by weighing out about 5 grm. into a 
small dish and allowing it to stand .at the ordinary temperature over 
calcium chloride in a desiccator, which may be evacuated if preferred. 

Stability Tests .—The only te.st usually applied is the Abel heat 
test, q. V. Guttmann’s cannot be utilized with explosives containing 
nitroglycerin. 

Estimation .—In consequence of the volatility of nitroglycerin it is 
not practicable to weigh it after extracting it by means of a .sohent 
from a composite explosive. When possible it is therefore estimated 
by difference, but in many cases it is very desirable to estimate the 
nitroglycerin directly. If it is known that no other substance is ]>rescnt, 
which will evolve nitrogen in the nitrometer the percentage of nitro¬ 
glycerin can be deduced from a nitrogen determination on the explosive.' 
Or if the amount of nitrogen due to other nitric esters or nitrates is 
known, it is still possible to calculate the iierccntage of nitroglycerin. 
Silberrad, Ablett, and Merryman (/. Soe. CJiem. Ind., 1906, 25, 628) 
have worked out a method for the direct estimation of nitroglycerin 
which is .as follows: 

A weighed quantity of the ground cordite, or other explosive suf¬ 
ficient to yield 1.5 grm. of nitroglycerin, is placed in a thimble in 
the extractor A (Fig 19), which is fitted up as shown. 80 i.c. of 
absolute ether is poured into the flask and extraction is carried out in 
the usual manner. After the extraction is com]ilcte the thimble con¬ 
taining the nitrocellulo.se, etc., is washed with a little fresh ctligr, 
and removed from the extractor, a little ether being left in the latter. 
The aijsorption flasks, C, containing 10 c.c. of N/io acid, are now 
affixed, and excess of sodium ethylate (about 50 c.c. of a .solution 
prepared by dissolving 5 grm. of .sodium in 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol) 
is run into the flask little by little through the side tube D. About 
10 c.c. of ethylate solution arc also blown up through the sto])Cock, F,, 
into the extractor. The re.action takes |flacc ra[)idly and is completed 
by warming on the water-bath for about 6 hours; its cour.se may be 
followed by periodically drawing off small samples by means of the 
tap, E, filtering them and examining them for nitroglycerin by means 
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of diphenylamine in sulphuric acid. The ether Ls then distilled up into 
the c.xtractor and run off by means of the tap, and the apparatus is 
cleansed of vapour by blowing air through. The residue in the 
flask is dissolved in water and transferred to a 150 c.c. flask, the wash- 
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ings of the flask and extractor arc added, and the volume of liquid is 
made up to the mark. 50 c.c. of the solution are then transferred to 
the flask, F, of the reduction apparatus (Fig. 20), 50 grm, of a 
mixture of powdered zinc (2 parts) and reduced iron (: part) are 
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added together with 50 c.c. of 4% sodium hydroxide solution, 60 c.c. 
of N/io acid being placed in the absorption flasks, H. After the 
apparatus has stood in the cold for i hour, the contents of the flask 
F are boiled. After boiling for i hour a current of one air is passed 
through for i 1/2 hours, boiling being still continued. For the last 
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1/2 hour there should be no water in the condenser. The excess of 
standard acid is then titrated back. Each c.c. of N/10 acidcorresjionds 
to 0.007567 grm. of nitroglycerin. The experimental error does not 
exceed 1%. 

DINITROGLYCERIN. PROPENYL DINITRATE. 

This compound might be made by nitrating glycerin in a similar 
manner to ordinary nitroglycerin except that a smaller proportion of 
nitric acid is used. The substance resembles the trinitrate in most 
respects, but is readily soluble in mineral acids and water. This 
causes considerable difficulties in the separation from the acids and in 
the purification, and it is necessary to have recourse to some elaborate 
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process, such as diluting the acids with water, then neutralising with 
calcium carbonate and extracting with ether, and then distilling oS 
the ether. (See Escales, “Nitroglyzerin und Dynamit,” page i8o, 
Leipzig, 1908.) 

Dinitroglycerin is a colourless or light yellow, odourless oil, sj). gr. 
1.47 at 15°. Under 15 mm. pressure it boils constantly at 146°. 
It freezes to a glass-like mass at temperatures under —30°. It dissolves 
in about 20 parts of water at 15°, and more readily in dilute acid. It is 
less easily exploded than ordinary nitroglycerin either by blow or 
heat. It gelatinises collodion cotton even in the cold. A mixture 
with an equal (juantity of trinitroglycerin remains li(|ui(l at — 20°, a mix¬ 
ture with two parts freezes at —12°. It is not (juite such a powerful 
explosive as nitroglycerin. 

MIXED ESTERS OF GLYCEROL. 

These could be made by the action of acids, such as hydrochloric, 
acetic, or oxalic, upon dinitroglycerin, but as this latter substanie is 
difficult to manufacture, it is better to first make the glycerin ester of 
the acid in ()uestion and then nitrate with sulphuric and nitric acids. 

'I'he ester groups may be detected and estimated by the usual 
methods. 

Dinitromonochlorhydrin, C,ILCl(NO,)„ is made by nitrating 
monochlorhydrin (Roewer, Zeils.S(iiiess-Sj>rcngslollu’escn,igog, I, 229). 
It is a yellowish mobile liquid of slightly aromatic odour. It is soluble 
in organic solvents, such as ether, alcohol, acetone, and chloroform, 
but insolulilc in water and acids. The sp. gr. is 1.54 at 15°. Under 
atmospheric pressure it boils at 190° to 193° with some decomposition. 
Under 15 mm. it distils at 121 to 123°, giving an almost colourless dis¬ 
tillate. It is not hygroscopic, and does not freeze at —25 to —30°. It 
dissolves collodion cotton very readily. An addition of 2 o' 7 Ji to nitro¬ 
glycerin produces an explosive which is practically unfreezable. The 
mixture of nitroglycerin and dinitromonochlorhydrin is best made by 
nitrating a mixture of glycerin and chlorhydrin. 

NITRATES OF POLYMERISED GLYCERIN. 

It has been found by Will that if glycerol is heated at 290° for 7 or 8 
hours under a condenser, which will allow water vapor to escape but 
condense any glycerol vapor and return it to the vessel, the material is 
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partly converted into “diglycerol” C3H5(OH)j.O.C,H5(OH)j, and it 
this is then nitrated in the usual way a nitroglycerin is obtained contain¬ 
ing 20 to 25% of tetranitro-diglycerin. This mixture resembles 
ordinary nitroglycerin in all resjtects except that it freezes less readily 
{Zeits. Sdiiess-Sprengstoffwesen, 1906, I, 231). 

Glycerol can also be polymerised by the action of hydrochloric acid. 

These derivatives of nitroglycerin have not been used at all exten¬ 
sively hitherto. Before they are manufactured on a large scale it is 
essential that prolonged trials be carried out to ascertain if they possess 
a suflicient degree of chemical stability. 

PICRIC ACID. 

This substance is the final product of the action of nitric acid on a 
large number of substances containing a benzene nucleus just as 
oxalic acid is the result of the oxidation of many bodies of the fatty series. 
Picric acid is obtainable from indigo, aloes, gum-resins, wool, silk, 
etc., but the common idea that the yellow colour produced by nitric 
acid on animal tissues, such as skin, wool, etc., is due to the production 
of picric acid is erroneous: it is due to the formation of xanthoproteic 
acid. 

Picric acid was formerly prepared by the direct action of nitric acid 
on phenol, but is now made by first dissolving the phenol in strong 
sulphuric acid and then acting on the resulting phenolsulphonic acid 
with excess of nitric acid. Mono- and dinitro-phenol may result if 
the action is not carried far enough. Picric acid separates from the 
acid mi-xture as an oily liquid, which solidilics on cooling. It is 
purified by recrystallisafion from water. 

Picric acid may also be prepared by acting on phenoltrisulphonic 
acid with sodium nitrate. 

Picric acid forms j)ale yellow, crystalline needles or scales, of an 
intensely bitter taste and sp. gr. 1.777. The pure acid melts at 
122° and the common at a lower temperature to a brownish-yellow 
oil, which at a higher temperature partially sublimes, and boils with 
formation of yellow, bitter, suffocating vaixiurs. The lower m. p. of 
impure picric acid is probably due to an admixture of dinitrophenols 
or of a nitrocresol. Hence the m. p. of picric acid is a test of its 
purity. 

When strongly heated, picric acid burns rapidly with formation of 
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an intensely black smoke. It does not explode when heated under 
ordinary conditions, but it can be made to explode by allowing it to 
fall into a tube heated to a red heat. The disastrous explosion which 
occurred at the factory of Griessheim-Elektron showed that it could 
detonate without the use of a detonator, and the subsequent catas¬ 
trophe at Woolwich Arsenal confirmed this. 

Picric acid can be detonated by a blow, a charge of 5 grains of 
mercuric fulminate sufficing to determine the explosion. The de¬ 
tonation of one charge will cause the detonation of neighboring 
quantities, and even wet picric acid can be exploded by this means. 
Metallic picrates, and notably lead ])icrate, or even an imperfect 
mixture of picric acid with lead oxide or nitrate, will detonate violently 
when heated, and the explosion will induce the detonation of neighbor¬ 
ing quantities of picric acid or picrates. This property of the picrates 
has led to their employment in several detonating and explosive 
mixtures. Disastrous fires and explosions have occurred through the 
negligent handling and storage of picric acid. 

Picric acid is soluble in about 15 parts of boiling water, but it 
requires 26 parts at 76° and 86 at 15°. The solution is intensely 
bitter, bright yellow, and reddens litmus. In a stratum i inch in 
depth, the yellow colour of a solution of i part of picric acid in 30,000 
of water is distinctly visible. The yellow colour of picric acid solutions 
is intensified by neutralisation with an alkali. A cold aqueous solution 
of picric acid gives a copious preci])itate on adding hydrochloric acid. 

Picric acid is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, 
petroleum spirit, etc.; the last four solutions being colourless or nearly 
so. Such of the above solvents as are not miscible with water remove 
picric acid more or less perfectly from its aqueous solution, or that 
of a picrate which has been freely acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
Ether is preferable to chloroform for this purpose. A solution of 
picric acid in ether gives up the greater part of its colour to water, 
but on adding sulphuric acid or, still better, hydrochloric acid, the 
condition is reversed, the picric acid going chiefly into the ether. 

All the above solutions of picric acid, including that in w’ater, 
dye silk, wool, skin, and other nitrogenous organic matters yellow with 
a slightly greenish shade. The stain is not removable by water, 
but soap or alkali partly destroys it. Animal charcoal absorbs a 
large quantity of picric acid from its aqueous solution. Picric acid 
is used as a dye for silk and wool, but is employed to modify the 
VoL. III.—37 
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shades of other colours rather than as an unmixed dye. Thus with 
methyl-green it gives yellow-green, with indigo-carmine or aniline- 
blue a deep green, and with magenta a very fast scarlet. Since the 
introduction of the yellow azo-dyes the employment of picric acid has 
decreased. 

It is now used extensively as a filler for shells, and has been given 
various names in different countries when used in this way. The 
French call it melinite, the English lyddite, and the Japanese shimo- 
site. Lyddite consists simply of jiicric acid, which is melted and 
poured into the shell. A cylindrical space is left in the centre, into 
which is inserted an exploder containing “picrate powder,” a mixture 
of ammonium picrate and potassium nitrate, and this in turn is 
exploded by means of a detonator. 

There is some objection to the use of picric acid in consequence of 
its liability to form very sensitive picrates with nearly all metals 
except tin. There is consequently considerable probability that will 
be displaced as a filler by some other aromatic nitro-derivatives not so 
strongly acid in character. 

Picric acid forms a series of well-defined crystallizable salts and also 
combines with organic bases. With certain hydrocarbons it forms 
characteristic crystalline compounds of the formula XCoHsfNOjjjO, 
in which X rci)rescnts a molecule of the hydrocarbon. The reaction 
has been utilised for the purpose of distinguishing hydrocarbons, 
especially those of the anthracene group, and the formation of the 
naphthalene and acridine ])icrates has been suggested as a means of 
identifying picric acid. 

Detection and Estimation of Picric Acid. —The yellow colour 
and extremely bitter taste of the aqueous solution of incric acid, the 
deepening of the yellow colour on adding excess of alkali, and the power 
possessed by the solution of the free acid by dyeing immersed wool or 
silk yellow are themselves important indications of its presence. In 
the presence of other colouring or interfering bodies, the picric acid 
may be extracted from the aqueous solution by agitation with ether or 
amyl alcohol, after strongly acidulating with sulphuric acid. The 
picric acid may then be recovered by evaporating the ethereal solution 
or agitating it with solution of sodium hydroxide, when it will pass into 
the alkaline liquid. The extraction of picric acid from an acidulated 
solution by ether, benzene, or amyl alcohol may be made quantitative. 

Picric acid may be titrated with ease and accuracy by standard 
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alkali and phenolphthalcin (P. Kay, J. Soc. Dyers, etc., 4, 84). The 
process is applicable to the ethereal or benzene solution of picric acid 
if this be first diluted with alcohol. 

An aqueous solution of picric acid is not precipitated on adding 
neutral lead acetate, but basic or ammoniacal lead acetate gives a 
bright yellow precipitate even with very dilute solutions of picric acid.' 

■ Picric acid is not precipitated from its a(pieous solution by copi)er 
sulphate; but the ammonio-sulphatc jtroduces a bright green precipi¬ 
tate, which is insoluble in ammonia and is decomposed by washing 
with water. A solution containing i-to,ooo of picric acid gives a 
distinct precipitate with ammonia-co|iper svd])hatc in 24 hours. 

If a solution of ])icric acid be treated with zinc and dilute sulphuric 
acid, a turbid yellowish-red solution is olitained, which, when poured 
off from the e.xcess of zinc and mi.xed with alcohol, develoifs a green 
colour, changing through blue to a violet. 

By the action of tin and hydrochloric acid in a warm solution, 
])icric acid is completely reduced to the colourless hydrochloride of 
triamidophenol, C(.H,(NH,) ,. 011 . In alkaline solutions, the re¬ 
duction does not proceed so far, pic ramie acid, C„H,(\' 0 ,),(NH,). 0 n, 
beingthe product. This reaction occurs most readily by passing hydro¬ 
gen sulphide through a saturated alcoholic solutiem of picric acid neutral¬ 
ised with ammonia. Hark red crystals of ammonium picramate are 
deposited, from which the free acid may be prepared by dissolving in 
hot water and adding acetic acid. Picramic acid forms be.autiful red 
needles, almost insoluble in water even when hot, but soluble in al¬ 
cohol and ether. It dyes silk and wool brown. 

When a solution of picric acid is boiled with a strong solution of potas¬ 
sium cyanide, a deep red liquid is produced, owing to the formation of 
jjotassium iso-purpurate, a body which crystallises in small reddish- 
brown plates with a beetle-green lustre, and is slightly soluble in cold, 
but more readily in hot water. By reaction with ammonium chloride, 
it gives ammonium iso-purpurate, NH.|,C8H4NsO(„ or artificial 
mnrexide, which in a slightly acid bath dyes silk and wool brown-red. 
It was formerly employed under the name of “grenat soluble,” but is 
not now used. On adding barium chloride to a solution of either of 
the above salts a vermilion-red prccij)itate is formed, consisting of 

* If the precipitate is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, and the filtered solution 
rendcretl ammoniacal and evaporated to dryness, a re.sidue i!> obtained which gives a deep 
brown colour on heating with potassium cytinide. This behaviour distinguishes picnc acid 
from quercitron and such other vegetable yellow colouring matters as are precipitated by 
basic lead acetate. 
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barium iso-purpuratc. True iso-purpuric acid is very unstable and is 
practically unknown. 

Aniline yellow of commerce dissolves in water with redder colour 
than picric acid. It is not altered by potassium cyanide, but is turned 
purple by hydrochloric acid. 

Picric acid, when boiled with a strong solution of calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite (bleaching powder), gives off pungent and tear-exciting vaimurs 
of chloroincrin. 

Picric acid forms highly insoluble compounds with many of the 
vegetable alkaloids, and the insolubility of the cinchonine salt has 
been employed for the determination of picric acid. A solution of 
cinchonine sulphate acidulated with sulphuric acid is added to the 
picric acid solution. The preciiutate of cinchonine picrate, C,oH!4- 
N, 0 (C„H;N, 0 ,)„ is washed with cold water, rin.sed oft the filter into 
a porcelain crucible or dish, the water evaporated on the water-bath, 
and the residual salt weighed. The yellow, intensely bitter alkaloid 
berberine, is said to ])recipitatc picric acid so perfectly that, on mixing 
the picric and alkaloidal solutions in equivalent proportions and 
filtering, the filtrate is colourless and free from bitterness. 

The cinchona alkaloids, the ojiium bases (excei)t morphine and 
pseudo-morphine), the strychnos alkaloids, veratrine, berberine, and 
some others, are completely ])recipitatcd by picric acid from their 
dilute solutions, if acidulated by sulphuric acid, but not in presence of 
free hydrochloric acid. Caffeine and the glucosides are not precipi¬ 
tated by picric acid. 

Some of the colour bases from coal-tar form extremely insoluble 
picrates, and have been employed by Kay and A|)pleyard (/. Soc. 
Dyers, etc., 4, 83) for the estimate of picric acid, f'br this pur¬ 
pose they prefer the dye known as night-blue, which is the tetra- 
mcthyltolyltriamido-di[)henyl-naphthyl-carbinol hydrochloride. The 
commercial product is purified by precipitating the aqueous solution 
with ammonia, washing well with water, and drying the precipitate 
over strong sulphuric acid. A weighed quantity of the ba.se is dis¬ 
solved in acetic acid and the solution diluted to a known volume. For 
the titration, a known volume of the night-blue solution is measured 
into a flask, and the solution of picric acid run in from a burette. 486 
parts of the night-blue ba.se correspond to 229 of picric acid, the picrate, 
which forms a dark precipitate, having the formula CjjHjf.Nj. 
C6H,(NO,)jOH. The picric acid solution .should contain i grm. of 
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the sample j)er litre, and l)y comparing; the volume of the solution used 
with the measure of a solution of pure [>i( ric acid employed in a ))aralle! 
experiment, the pro])ortion of imfiurity may be readily ascertained. 
'I'he end of the reaction is very sharjjly defined, as liy tilling the llask 
on one side, so that a portion of the clear liquid may run into the nei k, 
it is easy to observe whether the solution retains any blue colour. A 
very slight excess of pit ric acid is suflicient to produce a marked yellow 
tint. If desired, a jiortion of the litiuid may be fdtered for the better 
observation of its colour, but this is rarely necessary. 

Crystal violet, the hydrochloride of hexamcthyl-rosaniline, may be 
substituted for the niglU-bluc in the above ]>rocess. 443.5 parts of this 
colouring matter, when dissolved in water, react with 229 [larts of pure 
picric acid to form a jdcrate of the formula C\^H^,N,.C(,n2(N()J ,011. 
This prcciju'tate is Hotculenl, and when in suspension exhibits smli a 
powerful coppery retlex that the liquid containing it appears I)ro\\ n l)y 
rcllecled light. 

'I'hc picrates of rosaniline, safranine, methyl-violet, mclh)lenc-blue, 
and malachitc-green arc also nearly insoluble in water, but not suf¬ 
ficiently so to render the bases desirable subslilules for night-blue or 
I ryslal-violet in the above j)rocess. 

Of the compounds of jHcric ai id with solid hydrocarbons, that with 
najihlhalene, ^(NO^)<0, is almost the only one proiipi- 

(ated when the cold alcohol solution of the hydrocarbon is mixed with 
a cold alcoholic solution of jiicric acid. It forms stellate groiqt^ of 
golden-yellow needles, melting at 149°. The formation of naphthalene 
j)icratc may be employed to distinguish jncric acid from similar nitro¬ 
compounds. 

Acridine has been suggested by Anschutz {Jour. Soc. C'/irui. lud., 
1884, 3, 234) as a suitable reagent for the determination of picric 
acid, the hydrochloride l)cing used as a precipitant for metallic 
picrates and a .solution of the free base in benzene for the picric acid 
compounds of hydrocarbons. 

'I'hc nitrogen may be estimated in {)ieric acid by the Kjeldahl 
or Dumas method. Picric acid and pit rales may therefore be esti¬ 
mated by this means. In the Lunge nitrometer they evolve no gas. 

Picric acid has been used occaMonally to communicate bitterness 
to bccfy less than i grain jx^r Imperi.d gallon being amply sufficient for 
this pur|>ose. The most delicate and satisfactory method for the de¬ 
tection of picric acid in beer is to concentrate 100 c.c. by evaporation 
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to .about 30 C.C.; then acidity with sulphuric acid and agitate with 
ether or petroleum spirit. The ethereal solution is separated and 
evaporated. The residue is dissolved in hot water and the solution 
heated on the w.ater-bath for some time with a small quantity of clean 
white wool, which in presence of picric acid will acquire a yellow 
colour. I part of picric acid in 100,000 of beer may be detected by 
this method. Amyl alcohol has been proposed as a substitute for 
ether but is not so satisfactory. By first precipitating the beer with 
neutral lead acetate and filtering, the colouring matter of the beer may 
be removed and the indications made more delicate. As a confirm¬ 
ation, the dye may be removed from the wool by warming it W'ith dilute 
ammonia, filtering, and evaporating the filtrate to a very small bulk on 
the water-bath. On then adding a few drops of potassium cyanide 
solution and heating, a distinct red-brown will be produced in presence 
of picric acid;' or the ammoniacal e.^itract may be treated with zinc and 
hydrochloric acid and the solution diluted with alcohol as described on 
579 - 

It is evident that the method just described is applicable to the 
detection of jiicric acid on animal fibres, such as iilk or wool. 

Commercial Picric Acid. —The picric acid of commerce is generally 
crystallised. Though now of much better quality than formerly, it is 
still liable to contain impurities, and occasionally is intentionally 
adulterated. Thus .sodium suljihate is sometimes added before 
crystallisation, and o.xalic acid and sugar arc said to be occasionally 
met with. 

The m. p. of pure picric acid is 122°, and the best commercial 
samples do not melt below 121'^. A lower m. p. indicates the presence 
of dinitrophmol or a nitrocresol. The first impurity is due to imperfect 
nitrification and the latter to the employment of a phenol of low 
m. p, (therefore containing crcsol) for the manufacture. 

General intjntrities and adulterations may be detected and determined 
by treating 2 grm. of the fincty-pomicred sample with 50 c.c. of ether. 
Ihe picric acid dissolve.s, while any pur.ttes, nitrates, icxalic acid, 
boric acid, sodium sulphate, alum, su»ar, etc., will be left insoluble, 
and, after removal of ihc ethereal li(|uid, may be readily identified and 
determined. For the detection and estimation of wdlet and oxdlic 
ccid, 50 c.c. of warm benzene may be advantageously substituted for 
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the ether. Sugar and boric acid may be separated from the other im¬ 
purities by treating the residue insoluble in ether or benzene with 
rectified spirit. If boric acid is present the alcoholic .solution will burn 
with a green flame. S^^^ar may also be sought for by neutralising the 
aqueous solution of the sample by sodium carbonate, evaporating to 
dryness, and extracting with proof-spirit, which will dissolve any sugar 
and leave the sodium picratc insoluble. 

Sulithuric, hydrochloric, and oxalic acids, and their salts, may be 
detected by adding .solutions of barium, silver, and calcium, res|)cctively, 
to the warm, filtered, aqueous solution of the .sample. 0.2% of SO,, 
its estimated by prcciiutation as barium sul|)hate, is the maximum pro¬ 
portion allowed by the French Oovernment in picric acid intended for 
the manufacture of melinite. Pree sidphuric acid might be detected by 
dissolving the sample in warm benzene, agitating the solution with 
warm water, removing the benzene layer, and again agitating the 
aqueous liquid with benzene, till all yellow colour is removed. On 
then titrating the aqueous li(|uid with standard alkali, the volume rc- 
(piircd for neutralisation will correspond to the free sulphuric or other 
mineral acid of the .sam])le. 

It is possible lh;it commercial picric acid occasionally contains a 
nitropbetiohulpbmiic acid. Such an impurity would be indicated by the 
presence of sulphates in the residue obtained on igniting with a large 
excess of alkali, (.‘see Analyst, 1888, 13, 43.) 

If the process of nitrification has been imperfect, the resultant 
picric acid will be liable to contain dinitrophenol (see above). This 
impurity lowers the m. p. of the sanqile. The calcium salt is less 
soluble than calcium picratc, and if present in sufficient quantity may 
be separated from the latter by fractiontil crystallisation or by precipi¬ 
tating the hot saturated aqueous solution of the sample with excess of 
lime-water. 

method of estimating small proportions of dinitrophenol in picric 
add is by treating the acptcous soUition of the sample with bromine, 
as proposed by Allen (J. Soc. Dyers, etc., 4, 84). With dinitro¬ 
phenol the following reaction occurs: C,,H,(NOJjOH -|- Br, = HBr 
+ CoHjBr(NO,)jOH. With picric acid, bromine reacts as follows; 
C,H,(NO,),OH 4 - Br, = HBr 4 - UNO, 4 - C6lI,Br(NO,),OH. In 
each case two atoms of bromine enter into the reaction, with forma¬ 
tion of a bromodinitrophenol (the same in each ca.se) and one molecule 
of hydrobromic acid. But in the case of picric acid, nitric acid is 
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formed in addition, and hence the acidity of the liquid at the end of 
the reaction would be greater the larger the proportion of picric acid 
present. If the bromodinitrophenol and excess of bromine* were 
removed by agitation with ether or similar solvent, the acidity of the 
aqueous liquid could be ascertained with great accuracy by titration 
with standard alkali. 

The reaction between bromine and dinitrophenol occurs promptly, 
but in the case of picric acid it was gradual. In 12 hours it is com¬ 
plete, but in the course of a few minutes almost nothing. This fact 
enables the reaction with bromine to be utilised for the direct esti¬ 
mation of the dinitrophenol, instead of for its indirect estimation (by 
estimating the picric acid), as when the acidity is ascertained. The 
following method of operating was found by the author to be the most 
satisfactory: i grm. of the sample of picric acid is dissolved in about 
100 c.c. of warm water. A saturated solution of bromine in water is 
diluted with twice its measure of water in a large tapped and stoppered 
separator, and from this run into a burette. From this burette, a 
definite volume of the bromine solution, which is approximately of i*;;, 
strength, is run into a flask and an equal measure into another similar 
flask, both of which arc immediately closed. The picric acid solution 
is then poured into one of the flasks, the last drops rinsed in without 
delay, and then an excess of a solution of potassium iodide at once 
added to the contents of both flasks. The liberated iodine is then 
determined by titration with a dccinormal solution of sodium thiosul¬ 
phate (hyposulphite) in the usual way." From the difference in the 
volume of the solution required in the 2 experiments the amount of 
bromine which has reacted with the dinitrophenol is easily found. 
Dinitrophenol reacts with 86.96% of bromine, taking up 43.48%. 
Mononitrophenol, if present, which is improbable, would react with 
230.2% of bromine, taking up 115.1%, to form the compound C6H,- 
Br,(NOj).OH. Allen has verified these reactions by experiments on 
specially prepared mono- and dinitrophenol. When the process is 
applied to commercial picric acid the results are liable to be somewhat 
in excess of the truth, owing to slight action of the bromine on the 
picric acid itself. 

Commercial picric acid often contains red particles. These have 

* If preferred, before extracting with ether the excess of bromine may be got rid of by 
adding potassium iodide and then sufficient sodium thiosulphate to react with the lotlme 
liberated 

* Allen found iodine to be wholly without action on solutions of either mono-, di-, or trl- 
Tutrophenol. 
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been attributed to the presence of dinitrophenol, but from an ol)scr- 
vation of T. Whitaker ( 7 . Soc. Dyers, 4, 87) it is not improbalile 
that they consist of a nitrosophenol. 

A method for the detection of ])icric acid is given by A. Ryniska 
{Z.eit. anal. Chem., 1897, 813). The substance is macerated for 
several hours with water, acidified with sulphuric acid, then mixed 
with three volumes of 95% alcohol, and digested tor 24 hours at 
50 to 60°. After filtration and evaporation of the alcohol, any fat is 
removed by shaking with light petroleum, and the liquid is then 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and shaken rejicatedly with ether. 
Urine, which in cases of jioisoning with |)icric acid is always coloured 
reddish-brown by the presence of |)icramie acid, may be extracted 
with ether after simply acidifying. The residue obtained by evaporat¬ 
ing the ether is then tested for picric acid by (i) the isopurpuric 
reaction (blood-red colour on warming with potassium cyanide and 
sodium hydroxide); (2) the picramic acid reaction (blood-red colour 
on heating with sodium hydroxide and grape-sugar), or, better (3) 
hydroxide and sodium sul|)hidc; (4) ammoniacal co])|)cr solution 
(yellow-green crystals which polarise light); and (5) by dyeing white 
wool. The limit of sensitiveness of the 5 reactions is 115000, i tyooo, 
i: 12500,1; 80000, and i: 110000 respectively. Reactions (2) and (5) are 
less sensitive in presence of fats and other substances (see also Vol. 5). 

Metallic Picrates. —As a rule, the picrates arc tiosscssed of but 
little solubility. They arc yellow in colour and crystallise well. Many 
of them explode violently when heated or struck, and hence they are 
employed in admixture with metallic chlorates or nitrates as detonating 
charges for shells. 

Potassium picrate forms long yellow needles when a strong 
solution of ])icric acid is neutralised by potassium carbonate or hy¬ 
droxide. The salt requires 288 of cold or 14 jjarts of boiling water for 
solution, and in alcohol is nearly insoluble. The aciucous solution is 
much more strongly coloured than a solution of free ]>icric acid of 
corresponding strength. When heated, potassium jjicrate becomes 
red and explodes like gunpowder, and when strongly striu k it detonates 
violently. 

Sodium picrate is readily soluble in pure water, but nearly in¬ 
soluble in solution of sodium carbonate or hydroxide. 

Ammonium picrate crystallises in rhombic scales which arc .some¬ 
what more soluble than the potassium salt. It is used in conjunction 
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with potassium nitrate as a detonating charge for picric acid 
(lyddite). 

Lead picrate crystallises in brown needles soluble in 119 parts 
of cold water. In admixture with nitre it is employed as an explosive. 
A rough mixture of jiicric acid with red lead or litharge detonates 
violently when strongly struck. 

MERCURIC FULMINATE. 

This is made by dissolving mercury in nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.4) and 
pouring into warm alcohol. An energetic reaction takes place. On 
cooling, crystals of mercuric fulminate scijarate; they arc filtered off 
and washed until neutral. The product may be purified by recrystal¬ 
lisation from water. Its sp. gr. is 4.42. 1000 c.c. of water dissolves 

0.71 grm. at 12'’ and 1.74 grm. at 49°. 

Mercuric fulminate is extremely sensitive to friction and shock 
and explodes with tremendous speed. Hence its use as a detonator 
for igniting other explosives, which are less sensitive. It is always 
stored wet, and in fact under water until reriuircd for u.se. The very 
greatest care has to be taken in drying, weighing, and mixing it. It is 
frequently used by itself in caps and detonators, but many explosives 
are better ignited by com])Ositions containing other substances mixed 
with the fulminate to reduce its violence. The ])rincipal of these 
substances are jiotassium chlorate, antimonous sulphide, powdered 
sulphur, charcoal, and potassium nitrate. 

Silver fulminate may be made in the sttme manner as the mercury 
compound. It is even more sensitive than the latter, and is practi¬ 
cally never used exceiit for making caps for toy pistols. 

For methods of examining caps, physical as well as chemical, 
see Brownsdon (/. Site. Chem. Ind., 1905, 24, 381). The chemical 
methods are as follows: 

Analytical Examination of Caps. —The quantities most easily and 
accurately determined are: i. weight of charge; 2. weight of fulminate, 
and 3. weight of antimonous .sulphide (slibnitc). From the figures so 
obtained the percentage of fulminate and stibnite per cap can be 
ascertained, and that of chlorate and other ingredients indirectly by 
difference. In the estimation of such small quantities of fulminate 
and stibnite as are contained in a cap, S|)ecial methods must of 
necessity be used. By the use of the methods given in detail below, 
the weight of fulminate and stibnite are obtained easily within 20 
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minutes of commencing the analysis. The methods are volumetric, 
the only weighings required being those from which the weight of 
charge is obtained. 

Weight oj Charge .—This is best ascertained bydiflference, first w eigh¬ 
ing the cap, and afterward the empty shell plus tin foil, after e.xtracting 
the composition. The difference gives the weight of the composition 
plus varnish. The weight of varni.sh is small and may be ascertained 
in a number of ca|)s, the mean being deducted from the above weight 
found. If comparative and not absolute figures are rcipiired, it may 
be neglected, since it does not affect the weight of fulminate or stibnile. 
The extraction of the lomposilion is most (onveniently and completely 
done over a jioreelain dish of about 200 c.c. capacity by .sipieezing with 
pliers and removing the loosened foil and broken composition by 
means of a pointed wooden chip. Composition adhering to the shell 
or foil is loo.sencd by alcohol and washed into the dish by means of 
alcohol from a small wash-bottle. The shell and toil arc jnit on one 
side and subsequently weighed when dry. It is convenient to extract 
the composition at the same time from a number of laps. 

Fulminate .—The composition in the dish is broken down quite 
fine with a llat-headed glass rod, and the alcohol evaporated on a water- 
bath till the residue is moist, but not quite dry; 2^ c.c. of water are then 
added and the composition stirred from the bottom. .After the addition 
of 0.5 grm. of pure sodium thiosulphate, the contents of the dish are 
stirred for 2 1/2 miniite.s. One drop of methyl-orange is then added 
and the solution titrated with N/ 20 sulphuric acid. 'I'he acid is 
standardised against weighings of 0.05 to o.i grm. of [lure fulminate, 
to which arc added 25 c.c. of water and then 0.5 grm. of thiosulphate. 
This is .stirred for 2 1/2 minutes and then titrated with N/20 sulphuric 
acid. The small amount of antimonous sulphide present docs not 
interfere with the recognition of the end-point. After titration the 
solution is filtered through a small filter-paper, which retains the anti¬ 
mony sulphide. 

Antimonous Sulphide .—The filter-paper containing the antimonous 
sul|)hidc is well washed and then transferred to a large test-tube. 5 c.c. 
of strong hydrochloric acid are added and the contents of the tube boiled 
gently for a few' seconds until the sulphide is dissolved and all the 
hydrogen sulphide has been driven off or decomposed. 3 c.c. of a 
saturated .solution of tartaric arid are then added and the contents of 
the tube washed into a conical (lask of about 250 c.c. capacity. The 
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solution is then nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, excess of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate is added, and after the introduction of 
some starch solution the liquid is titrated with N/20 iodine solution. 
This method for small quantities of antimonous sulphide is both 
quick and accurate: the error does not exceed 0.0003 grm. 

There are two forms of commercial mercuric fulminate, “white” 
and “grey.” To obtain the former small amounts hydrochloric acid 
and metallic co])j)cr (about i: 1,000) are added to the nitric acid solu¬ 
tion of mercury in the manufacture of the fulminate. 'I’he white 
is not necessarily ])urer than the grey; ap])arently the blue tint of 
the copper salts neutralises the yellowish tint of the fulminate and a 
line i)recipitate of cuprous and mercurous chlorides helps to whiten 
the product. 

Various im|iuritics arc liable to be formed in the process of manu¬ 
facture and the amount of these m.ay be considerable, if great c are be 
not exercised in measuring out the ingredients, adjusting the tcm|)cra- 
ture, and attending to the other details. 

Mercuric fulminate should be white or light grey in c'olour with a 
slight tinge of yellow. It should dissolve readily and com|iletely or 
almost completely in ammonia and in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and in potassium cyanide .solution. The c.xact nature of the com¬ 
pounds that arc insoluble or difficultly soluble in these reagents is not 
k nown and they are [crobably different in different cases. They inc hide 
mercurous salts, mercuric fulminate, and metallic mercury. Metallic- 
mercury is said to be S|)ccially injurious to fulminate because it amal¬ 
gamates the copper caps and thus leads to the formation of cupric 
fulminate. To te.st for metallic mercury, treat the fulminate rcqieat- 
edly with strong hydrochloric acid until any mercurous chloride, which 
forms, has been dissolved, wash by decantation with w ater and examine 
the residue under the microscope for beads of mercury. Another 
method is to rub the fulminate in the wet state on a gold plate with a 
gold rod. If any white specks of gold amalgam are formed it shows 
the presence of metallic mercury. It is stated by .Solonina (Zcils. 
Schicss-Sprcngstnffwe'yen, 1910, 5, 4T and 61) that white fulminate never 
contains free mercury. Other impurities liable to be jjresent arc mer¬ 
curous comijounds and oxalates. The former yield mercurous chlo¬ 
ride when treated with hydrochloric acid and only dissolve with 
difficulty in excess of the hot reagent. Pure fulminate dissolves 
readily and completely in hydrochloric acid. 
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The oxalate may be estimated as follows: The fulminate is dis¬ 
solved in ammonia solution, ammonium sulphide is added to [irecipi- 
tate the mercury, the solution is filtered washed, and to the filtrate 
ammonium chloride and calcium chloride solutions are added. After 
standing overnight the calcium oxalate is filtered olT and estimated 
by one of the usual methods. 

. Mercuric fulminate when recryslallised from hot water is said to 
contain half a molecule of water of crystallisation, but it is doubtful 
whether the product has a high degree of purity, because hot water 
converts some of the fulminate into fulminurate and mercuric oxide. 
For the purification of fulminate, it is better to dissolve it in jiotassium 
cyanide solution and rcpreci|)itate with dilute nitric acid. This is 
the method adopted by Brownsdon to obtain a pure product for stand¬ 
ardising the sulphuric acid: 

.About o 8 |iart by weight of potassium cyanide are dissolved in 
ten of water and then one jtart of fulminate is gradually added with 
constant stirring. When solution is complete the insoluble residue 
is filtered off and dilute nitric acid is added to the filtrate until no 
further precipitate is formed. The white powder is allowed to settle, 
washed several times by decantation, and then on the filter with dis¬ 
tilled water until it is no longer acid. It is then [iressed between 
filter-paper and dried first in the air and then in a desiccator and kept 
in a dark place. 

For the purification of mercuric fulminate on a commercial scale, 
Solonina recommends that it be dissolved in pyridine and reprecipi¬ 
tated with water, ft is not customary, however, to |)urify mercuric 
fulminate excejit by washing with water until neutral. 

Other substances that are frecpiently used together with fulminate 
to compose the mixtures used for filling cajis and igniters arc mealed 
gun|)owdcr, sul|)hur, potassium nitrate, jiotassium chlorate, ground 
glass, and antimonous sulphide. 

Sometimes mixtures are used containing no fulminate. The 
surface is generally covered with shellac varnish. Detonators for 
firing high explosives are usually filled with fulminate alone or mixed 
with a small proportion of potassium chlorate. 

SOLVENTS. 

In the manufacture of propulsive explosives the nitrocellulose is 
gelatinised by means of a suitable solvent. For nitrocellulose con- 
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taining 13% of nitrogen acetone is mostly employed and this is the 
solvent used in the manufacture of cordite (see Marshall, /. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1904, 23, 645). Amyl and ethyl acetates have, however, been 
used for some powders; they are easily detected by their characteristic 
odours. A mixture of ether and alcohol is usually used for gelatinis¬ 
ing “soluble” nitrocelluloscs. 

Other mixtures, such as acetone and ether, are used in other cases. 
In the French military powders, amyl alcohol is added; it prevents the 
nitrocellulose becoming degelatinised and appears not only to main¬ 
tain the ballistics of the explosive, but also the chemical stability to 
some extent. 

The solvent used for gelatinising as c.xplosive can usually be detected 
by the odour when warmed in the ground state in a test-tube, as is 
done in carrying out the heat test (see below). An old powder, for 
which ether-alcohol has been used, will give the characteristic sweet 
smell of ethyl nitrate. Ohl cordite, on the other hand, has an a( id 
smell probably due to acetic and formic acids formed from the 
acetone. The quantity of solvent remaining in an ex|)losive is de¬ 
termined as described below under “Moisture and Volatile Matter.” 

WOOD MEAL. 

Wood meal is a constituent of carbonite and many other high 
exjtlosives. It serves the double purjjose of absorbing the nitrogly¬ 
cerin and reducing the temperature of explosion. It should be free 
from acid and foreign substances, especially particles of metal, and 
should not contain much resin. The moisture should not exceed about 
5%. It should absorb nitroglycerin readily. 

Other Materials. 

Although the substances dealt with above are the most important 
constituents of modern explosives, there are many others that are used, 
and in fact there are few commercial materials that have not at any 
rate been proposed at some time or other. All highly nitrated nitro- 
derivatives and organic nitrates arc more or less explosive, and the 
greater the number of nitro-groups the more explosive they are; 
trinitrotoluene and the nitrocresols are very usual constituents of high 
explosives. The lower nitro-derivatives, such as mononilrobenzene. 
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are also frequently employed in conjunction with substances that 
contain an excess of oxygen. Among the secondary constituents of 
composite explosives there are many that contain no oxygen, such as 
mineral jelly (vaseline), wood pulp, and starch. There are also the 
solvents used for gelatinising the nitrocellulose: acetone, alcohol, 
ether, and amyl acetate. The.se substances are dealt with in other 
sections. 

Since the introduction of Franke’s process for utilising the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere, it has been (jroposed to use cyanogen derivatives, 
such as dicyan diamide, as constituents of explosives. 11 is claimed that 
they increase the stability and the gas evolution, but diminish the 
temperature of the products of explosion. 

Other organic substances that may be found in various explosives 
are castor oil, starch, resin, glue, dextrin Hour, ])araffin, and naphtha¬ 
lene. These are not explosives and are employed in conjunction with 
organic or inorganic materials containing an cxce.ss of oxygen. It 
should Ije borne in mind that the competition in the ex[)losivcs industry 
is keen, prices obtainable arc not high, and therefore rare and ex|)en- 
sive substances cannot be used and need not be sought for. 

The inorganic materials used indude the ])Otassium, sodium, and 
ammonium nitrates, chlorates, and perchlorates, calcium and sodium 
carbonates, barium nitrate, aluminium, kiesclguhr, and several sul¬ 
phates and chlorides. Ammonium oxalate is present in many high 
explosives. 

In France and Germany attempts have been made to increase the 
stability of explosives by adding sm.all quantities of urea, aniline, 
diphenylamine and other substances wliich will combine with nitrogen 
oxidc.s, but these additions do not appear to produce the desired elTect. 

COMPOSITE EXPLOSIVES. 

Nitrocotton is present in most modern explosives. Many contain 
more than 50% and some consist almost entirely of it. Nitroglycerin 
is also a very frequent constituent. These substances are detected 
and estimated by the methods given above. 

Moisture and Volatile Matter. —.All explosives that have been 
wholly or partly gelatinised retain more or less of the organic solvent 
used. In the case of the larger sizes of “cordite M. D.” it amounts 
frequently to more than 1%, and nitrocellulose powders, in which there 
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is no nitroglycerin, generally contain several %, which it is impracti¬ 
cable to drive off in the drying stoves, as it is retained by the colloid 
with great obstinacy. 

In the case of e.vplosives not containing nitroglycerin, camphor, or 
any other constituent that it is slightly volatile, the material is ground 
and sifted, and 2 grm. are weighed out onto a watch-glass and dried in 
an oven at a suitable temjjerature to constant weight. As a rule, it is 
not advisable to use for this purpose material that has been ground 
more finely than is laid down in the directions for the heat test, 
Ijecause the very fine material loses a considerable iirojiortion of its 
volatile matter during the grinding, sifting, and weighing. The 
tem])erature of the oven is usually somewhere between 65 and 100°. 
Explosives that are thoroughly stable will withstand the latter temper¬ 
ature for several hours without undergoing a sufficient amount of 
decomposition to affect the results. In the case of unstable materials 
a lower temperature must be employed, however, and in extreme 
cases the drying should be carried out at the ordinary temperature in 
a vacuum desicc ator over sulphuric acid. 

Moisture in Nitroglycerin Explosives. (.See Marshall, J. Soc. 
Client, hid., 1904, 23, 154).—The difficulty to be overcome in this 
instance is the fact that nitroglycerin itself is slightly volatile. But 
investigations carried out at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham 
Abbey, showed that the difficulty could be overcome by the use of a 
special apparatus, consisting of an aluminium dish covered with a 
glass cone, so as to leave only a very slight space between them for the 
escape of the vapour of water and organic solvent. 

The apparatus is warmed and allowed to stand for 1/2 hour 
in a desiccator to acquire constant weight. Then 5 grm. of the sample 
are placed in the aluminium dish, the glass cone is put over it, and the 
whole is weighed. The ap]iaratus is then stood upon a metal plate 
heated below by boiling water or steam: the top of an ordinary boiling- 
water oven is suitable. Here it is allowed to stand until the weight is 
practic.ally constant. In the case of “cordite, mark I”, or ballistite, or 
blasting gelatine an hour is .sufficient; “cordite M. D.” requires 2 
hours. The apparatus is then removed to the desiccator, allowed to 
stand for 1/2 hour and weighed. The loss of weight is the amount 
of moisture (volatile matter) in the explosive taken. Any nitroglycerin 
that is driven off from the powder by the heat is condensed on the glass 
cone; the loss of nitroglycerin from the apparatus is less than 0.01%. 
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The results are very consistent. The material should he ground and 
.sifted in the same manner as is laid down in the instructions for the 
heat test. 

For the estimation of the water only in sulistanccs which contain 
also acetone and other volatile compounds Dupre recommends the use 
i)f calcium carbide (Analyst, iijoh, 31, 213), The ground material is 
put into a tube i cm. wide and 10 cm. long and covered first with a 
layer of dry sand and then w ith a layer of carbide 5 cm. high. The 
tube is connected to a nitrometer filled with saturated brine, and 
heated in a water-bath to 100“. The moisture reacts with the car¬ 
bide producing acetylene. Taking into account the water taken up 
by the lime i c.c. acetylene corresponds to 0.001723 grm. water. 

Other Constituents.—A further portion of 2 grm. is weighed out 
into a corrugated hardened filter-paper, and c.xtracted with ether 
(sp. gr. 0.720) in a So.xhlel. The e.xtract may contain nitroglyi erin, 
resin, cam])hor, sulphur, mineral jelly (vaseline), or jiaraftin. Mineral 
j'elly and paraltin, being insoluble in So');, methyl alcohol, can be 
separated quantitatively from the nitroglyi erin, etc., l)y the u.se of this 
.solvent. .After distilling off the ether, a mi.vture 80 jiarts by volume 
of absolute methyl alcohol and 20 of water is added to the matcri.il 
in the e.xtraction llask, which is then heated on a boiling water-bath. 
The liquid is allowed to settle for a minute or two and then is decanted 
through a small filter or directly into a clean beaker. .After repeating 
this operation about .i times, the mineral jelly is quite free from nitro¬ 
glycerin. .After the lirst w ashing it is advisable to heat the llask again 
before adding more alcohol, in order to cause the mineral jelly to 
adhere to the glass. If any globules of the mineral jelly get into the 
filter or beaker, they must be washed free from nitroglycerin, and then 
transferred back into the extraction llask, if necessary with the aid of a 
little ether. After drying in a steam-oven the mineral jelly may be 
weighed in the extraction llask. 

Cordite and cordite MD have the following composition- 
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It will 1)C seen that the methods already given will suflirc for the 
complete analysis of these explosives. 'I’he ash may ho ascertained as 
desi ril)e<l above under Nitrocellulose. 

In the case of an explosive of unknown com|iosition the contents of 
the lilter-pa|)er may now, after weighing, he further extracted with 
water, which will dissolve any nitrates, chlorates or soluble carbonates, 
or other salts or materials .soluble in water. 'I'he matter dissolved 
out is analysed by the usual methods. 'I'he contents of the filter- 
])aper can then be further extracted with benzene, chloroform, etc. 
The final residue will probably consist entirely of nitrocellulose, whkh 
after weighing can be c.xamined as desiribcd above for percentage of 
nitrogen, .solubility in ether-alcohol, etc. In the case of an unknown 
explosive it is desirable to examine the matter insoluble in acetone. 
Blasting e.xjdosives frequenlly contain wood meal, infusorial earth, 
and other similar organic and inorganic materials; these will be found 
in the matter insoluble in acetone. 

STABILITY TESTS. 

Both nitrocellulose and nitroglycerin dcconi|)ose slowly even at the 
ordinary temperature, and as the tem|icrature is raised the rale of 
decomposition increases rapidly. Nevertheless, under favorable 
conditions of storage, a good sample of guncotton can be kept lor a 
great number of years without undergoing serious deterioration. But 
during manufacture unstable bodies are formed, which arc extremely 
difficult to remove from the nitrocellulose. One class of thc.se bodies 
is that of the mi.xed suliihtiric and nitric esters of cellulose, which have 
been mentioned above, but there are also other substam cs the exact 
nature of which is unknown at pre.sent but which are very deleterious. 
In the early days of the manufacture of nitrocellulose there were no 
methods known for readily distinguishing a stable from an unstable 
explosive, and the result was a scries of devastating cx])losi<ins which 
practically put a sto|) for a time to the new industry, and it was only 
after Sir Trederick Abel had devised his “heat test” that it was 
possible to carry on the manufacture of modern explosives with safety. 
.Mthough this test has many imperfections, and a large number of 
other tests have been iirojiosed to replace it, it is still the one that is 
most used, as it is very sim|)le and easy to carry out, and the other 
tests are ecjually open to objection. 
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Ncjirly all the 'ilubility tests that have been proposed depend on the 
detection or measurement of the nitrogen oxides given oiT when the 
cx])lo.sivc is heiiled to a more or less elevated tem[)craliire. 'I'hc lir.^t 
(.lass of these tests is that of the so-(.alle(l “tra(e tests,” in whuh the 
explosive is healed at a moderate temperature, smh as i6o or 180'^, 
and the time taken to colour a very sensitive test-pa|)er or soliitinn is 
observed 'The Abel test belongs tolliis class. The sei ond di\ i^ioii is 
that of the “fume tests,” in whi( h the sample is heat<‘cl at a » oiisidcr- 
ably higlier temperature, to 135°, and the time noted unlii it 
(ommcnccs to fume, or until it affects some less sensitive reagent, sm h 
as litmus-paper. The third class, tliat of the “(juantitative test'',” 
(omprises lliosc in \^hi(h the guncotton is healed at a fixed temper¬ 
ature within al)oul the same limits as those of tlie “fume tests,” and 
measurements arc made of the amount of the oxides of nitrogen or 
the total jirodiuTs of denomposition given off in a lixecl period of time. 

The Abel Heat Test.' —'The following are the jinncipal aiipliames 
rccpiired for this test as laid clown by llie British Home Oflice. The 
illustrations of a|)paralus used in this test are from Appendix \'I, 
Regulations for Army Ordnance Service, Pi. 2; by permission of the 
Controller of Jlis Majesty's Stationery Office. 

Argand gas burner or Bcr/elius spirit lamp if gas is not 
available. 

Needle for piening heat test-papers. 

Test-lubes 5 1/4 to 5 1/2 in. long, and of siuh a diameter 
that they will hold from 20 to 22 c.e. of water when filled to 
a height of 5 in. 

India-ruliber stoppers, No. 4, fitting the test tubes and carry¬ 
ing an arrangement for holding the test-paper, a narrow 
glass tube ])assing through the centre of the stopper, and 
drawn out so as to form .1 hook, or terminating in a plaliiuim 
wire hook. (Pig. 21 ) 

A water-oven, measuring inside about 9 in. each wa\, with 
wire gauze .shelves about 3 in. a[>art. 

A thermometer. 

A clock or walcli. 

Sjiciial Water-bath —'rids consists of a spherical (ojipcr 
xc-sseh A (Idg. 22), of about 8 in. diameter with an aperture 

>Foi the vi,;ni(ic.itK(.' •'! the AIh’I IIc.U Tist soc Ri.bcrtson .iii-l Sm.irt, J Si'C Cluni Ind.^ 
1910. 29, t (0 
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of about s in.; it has a loose lid of sheet copper about 6 in. in 
diameter, B, and rests on a tripod stand about 14 in. high, C, 
which is surrounded by a screen of thin sheet copper, D; 
within the latter is placed the Berzelius or Argand burner, 



E, with copper chimney. 'I'he lid, B, has .seven holes ar¬ 
ranged as seen in Eig. 23, No. 7 to receive a thermometer and 
the other 6 to receive the test-tubes containing the explosives 
to be tested. Around each of the holes 1 to 6, on the under¬ 
side of the lid, arc soldered 3 jcieccs of brass wire with points 



Etc. 23. Fig. 24. 


slightly converging (Eig. 24). These serve to hold the test- 
tubes in position and allow them to be easily removed. 

A nest of 2 sieves with holes drilled in sheet copper. The 
holes in the top sieve have a diameter cc[ual to 14 BWG; 
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those in the second sieve arc equal to 2i BWG. The lower 
sieve fits into a box also of sheet copper, and the upjier sieve is 
closed with a cop[ier lid. There are standard patterns of 
sieves and bath, which tan be obtained from the usual 
dealers in chemical aj)|iaratus. 

Mill.—This also is of standard pattern and can be obtained 
from the same sources. 

Cutter for cutting up Cordite MD and other tough mate¬ 
rials. 


The test-paper is prepared as follows: 3 grm. of white maize starch 
(corn-flour) previously washed with cold water are added to 250 c.c. of 
distilled water, the mixture stirred, heated to boiling and kejil gently 
boiling for ten minutes; i grm. of pure potassium iodide (rccrystal- 
lised from alcohol) is dis.solvcd in 250 c.c. of distilled water. The 2 
solutions arc thoroughly mixed and allowed to get cold. Strips or 
sheets of the best white Knglish filter-jiaijer, weighing air-dry 4.1 to 
4.6 grm. per roo square inches (645 sq. cm.), previou.sly washed with 
water and dried,' arc dipped into the solution thus prepared, and al¬ 
lowed to remain in it not less than 10 seconds; they are then allowed 
to drain and dry in a [ilace free from laboratory fumes and dust. The 
upper and lower margins of the strijis or sheets are cut off, and the paper 
is preserved in wcll-sloppered or corked bottles in the dark. After |>rcp- 
aration the papers should be kept (in the dark) for a month before 
being taken into u.se. .After that, if kejit carefully (in the dark), they will 
remain good for 6 to 12 months, but they should be tested from time to 
time by putting on one of them a drop of dilute acetic add, made by 
mixing i volume of acetic acid, b. ji. with 4 volumes of distilled water. 
The freshly prepared |ia(>er and that whidi is still in good condition 
will give no colouration. In time, however, and soonc.st in a bright 
light, a drop of acid produces a brown or bluish colouration. A single 
hour of strong sunlight causes a marked effect. If the paper is un- 
.serviccablc, the discolouration takes iilace at once; any di.scoloiiration 
taking phace some lime afterward may be disregarded. 

The dimen.sions of the iiicces of test-pa|ier used arc about 20 mm. 
by 10 mm. (0.8 by 0.4 in ). 


' Ac come Eaolish filtrr-paiicr has he™ fmiml to contain some jiibstancc soluble in acetic 
acul whikh libCMtos iodine from iiotassiuin lodidf. the Homo Olhee aiilhonlics now hm! it 
atlvi'sTblo to wash the filter-papfr acetic .icid, made by mixing i pait ol the 

Saual a^d with ,0 ^ater. wash all night m n.-ming lap water, nnbc twice 

S d odU \vrit£T. drv. and uiocccd .is above (Annual Report of H M Inspector of Lxplo- 


m distilletl water, dry. and piocccd 
sivcs for 1907. P 17) 
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Standard Tint-paper.—A solution of caramel in water is made of 
such strength that when diluted loo times the tint of the solution 
equals that produced by Nesslcr reagent in loo c.c. of water containing 
0.000235 grm. of ammonium chloride. With this solution lines are 
drawn by means of a clean quill pen on strips of filler-paper previously 
washed with distilled water to remove traces of bleaching matter and 
dried. When these marks are dry, the paper is cut into pieces of the 
same size as the test-paper previously described, so that each piece has 
a line across it near the middle of its length. Only those strips are 
used in which the brown line has a breadth of from 0.5 to i mm. 
The standard tint-paper should be kept in a corked tube, and should 
not be exposed to the light except when actually in use. 

Applications of Abel Heat Test. 

Guncotton, Compressed Nitrocellulose, Tonite, Etc. — Prepara¬ 
tion of the Sample .—Sufficient material to serve for 2 or more tests is 
removed from the centre of the block or cartridge by gentle scraping, 
and if necessary further reduced by rubbing through a sieve with a 
clean hard brush. The fine powder thus produced is spread out in a 
thin layer upon a paper tray 6 in. by 4.5 in., which is then placed on 
one of the wire gauze shelves of the water-oven, which is kcjit as nearly 
as possible at 120° F. (49“). The sample is allowed to remain at rest 
for 15 minutes in the oven, the door of which is left wide open. After 
the lapse of 15 minutes the tray is removed, and exposed to the air 
of the room for 2 hours, the sample being at some point within that 
time rubbed upon the tray with a brush in order to reduce it to a fine 
and uniform state of division. 

The English War Department method differs from this in specifying 
that after drying in the oven the guncotton shall be exposed for 4 hours 
instead of 2. 

Application of the Toil .—The water-bath is to be filled to within 
0.25 in. of the edge. The thermometer is inserted through hole 
No. 7 of the lid to a depth of 2.5 in. measured from the lid, and the 
water is heated and maintained at a temiterature of 170° F. (76.7°). 
When this temperature is reached 20 grains (1.3 grm.) of the prepared 
guncotton are weighed out, placed in the test-tube, and gently pressed 
down until it occupies a space of not more than i .3 in. in the test-tube. 
A test-paper is affixed to the hook of the glass tube and moistened 
by touching the upper edge with a drop of distilled water containing 
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$0% of pure glycerol. The quantity of liquid used must only Ije suf¬ 
ficient to moisten about half of the pajier. The cork carrying the rod 
and test-paper is then fixed into the test-tube, and the latter inserted 
into the bath to a dc])th of 2.5 in., measured from the cover. The test- 
])aper is to be kept near the top of the test-tube, but free of the cork, 
until the tube has been immersed for aliout 5 minutes. A ring of 
moisture will about this time be deposited upon the sides of the test- 
tube a little above the cover of the bath; the glass rod must then be 
lowered until the lower margin of the moistened part of the paper is 
on a level with the bottom of the ring of moisture in the tube; the 
paper is now closely watched. The test is complete when the faint 
brown line, which makes its appearance on the line of boundary 
between the dry and moist portions of [taper, equals in tint the line 
on the standard tint-|)apcr. 

The interval of time between the first insertion of the test-tube in 
the water at 170°!'’. and the production of the standard tint constitutes 
the test, and this interval of time must be not less than 10 minutes, 
or the sample will not be considered to have satisfied the test. 

The British War Department directions differ from the.se in .stating 
that the thermometer and tubes are to be immersed in the water to a 
de[)th of 2.5 in., whereas ac cording to the Home Office the 2.5 in. are to 
be me.asured from the cover so that only 2.25 in. arc immersed in the 
water. 

According to the British Home Office, the glycerol and water are to 
be applied to the upper edge of the test-paper by means of a camel’s- 
h.air pencil, but the chemists of the War Department use a glass rod 
forming the prolongation of the stopper of a drojiping-bottle. 

These and other differences appear very trivial, but with such a very 
delicate test very slight causes produce differences in the results. 

Schultze, E C Powder and other Sporting Powders.—These 
contain a considerable proportion of ungelatinised nitrocellulose, and 
should be dried, e.x|iosed, and tested in the same manner as guncotton. 

Cordite, Ballistite.—These and other [ireparation.s containing 
nitrocellulose, gelatinised or semi-gelatinised, are tested as follows: 

If the preparation is in the form of small flakes or grains, as is the 
case with some rifle [lowders, t.6 grm. (25 grains) are weighed out into 
a test-tube. But if the pieces are larger, as in the case of cordite, they 
must be broken up and ground. Pieces 1/2 in. long are cut from one 
end of all the sticks of cordite selected for the test, and in the case of 
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the larger sizes of cordite each piece so cut is further subdivided into 4 
portions. These cut ])ieces arc then passed once through the mill, the 
first portion of material that passes through being rejected on account 
of the possible presence of foreign matter from the mill. The ground 
material is put on the top sieve of the nest and sifted. That portion 
which has passed through the top sieve and been stopped by the second 
is taken for the test. If the mill is properly set, the greater part of the 
ground material will be of the ])ropcr size. 

If too hard for the mill, the material may be softened by exposure 
to the vapour of acetone or reduced to the necessary state of subdivision 
by means of a moderately coarse rasp. Should the acetone va|)our have 
rendered it too .soft for the mill, it should be cut up into small pieces, 
which may he brought to any desired degree of hardness by sim])le 
exposure to air. 

Kxijlosives, which consist ])artly of gelatinised collodion cotton 
and i)artly of ungclatinised guncotton, are best reduced to powder by 
a ras|> or softened by exposure to mi.xed ether and alcohol vapour at 
a temperature of 33 to 39° (90 to 100° I’.). 

If the volatile matter in the explosive ex( ecilso.5'J,, the sifted material 
should be dried at a temperature not exceeding 140° F. (61°) until 
the proportion is not more than 0.5%. 

.'\fter each .samitle has been ground, the mill must be taken to pieces 
and carefully cleaned. 

The British War Department regulations, on the other hand, do not 
allow of softening the cordite with acetone va|)our. For nno cordite 
supplied to the department by contractors it i,s s|iecilicd that 1/4 in. 
shall be cut from every stick forming the sample and discarded. 
Small pieces or slices about 1/8 in. thick are then cut off and passed 
through the mill, the first portion being rejected. The ])ortion that 
passes through thefirst sieve, but is sto])ped by the second, is used for the 
heat and moisture tests, whereas the finer portion which |)a.sses through 
the second sieve is used for the rest of the analysis. The material 
used for the heat and moisture tests should not (cass through the mill 
more than once, else there will be .some loss of moisture. For the same 
reason it should be put at once into well-.sto|)pered bottles and should 
not be touched with the hands. 

In the case of aid cordite, which has already beer, issued to the ser¬ 
vices. it is permitted to pass the material which remains on the top 
sieve through the mill once again, but not oftener. No delay should 
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take place between the grinding of the cordite and the carrying out of 
the test, and aeration should ))e avoided. The adjustment of the 
percentage of volatile matter to 0.5 is, therefore, directly contrary to 
the Service regulations, although recommended by the British Home 
Ofiice. 

For the application of the test the Home Office instructions are as 
’follows: The thermometer is fixed so as to be inserted through the 
lid of the water-bath (Fig. 22, p. 596) into the water to a dejith of 2.75 in. 
The water is to be maintained at a constant temperature of 180® F. 
(82.2°). A test-paper is fixed on the hook of the glass rod, so that when 
inserted into the tul)e it will be in a vcrli(al j)osition. It is moistened 
with glycerin and water as dire(tcd al>ove for guncotton. The cork 
carrying llie rod and jiaper is fixed into the test-tube and the ])osilion 
of the paj)cr adjusted so that its lower edge is about half-way down 
the tube, which is then inserted through one of the holes in the cover 
of the bath to such a depth that the lower margin of the moistened 
|)art of the paper is about 0.6 in. above the surface of the cover. 'Phe 
test is complclerl when the faint brown tint, which after a time makes 
its appearance at the margin lietwcen the wet and dry portions of the 
test-paj>er, equals in dejith of tint the brown line drawn on the standard 
lint-paper. The time which elapses between the insertion of the test- 
tube into the bath at 180° F. and the comjiletion of the test must not 
be less than 15 minutes, according to the Home Office regulations. 

No new cordite is ac c ejited by the War I)ej)artmcnt from contractors 
unless it stands a heal test of 30 minutes at 180® I'., but the test is 
carried out with pajiers that are less sen.siiive than those of the Jlomc 
Office. 

( ordite, whic h has already been issued to the Services, is tested at 
160° F. (71.i*^). If the lest is 8 minutes or above, the cordite is con¬ 
sidered “serviceable”; if below 8 minutes and above 4 minutes, it is 
“doubtful” or “unserviccalilc.” 

Nitroglycerin.—As nitroglycerin by itself is not an article of com¬ 
merce, the British Home Office does not find it necessary to specify a 
test for it, but only for nitroglycerin extracted from such materials as 
dynamite and for nitroglycc'rin explosives. The War Department, 
however, specifies a test for the nitroglycerin that is used in the manu¬ 
facture of cordite. Por this 6.5 grm. (joo grains) are taken and 
passed through a neutral filtcr-pa])er to remove moisture. Of the 
filtrate 3.25 grm. (50 grains) are introduced into a test-tube, and the 
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test is carried out as in the case of cordite. It must give a test of at 
least i8 minutes at i8o° F. 

Dynamite.—Nitroglycerin explosives, from which the nitroglycerin 
can be removed mechanically, must satisfy the following test laid down 
by the Home Office: This test, however, though looked upon at 
present as the most imjjortant, so far as testing the purity of the 
nitroglycerin is concerned, is only one of several which any given 
sam])le of nitroglycerin j)re]jaration has to satisfy in order to establish 
its compliance with the definition in the Authorised List. 

About 20 or 26 grm. {300 or 400 grains) of dynamite, finely divided, 
are placed in a funnel 2 in. in diameter, which has previously been 
plugged with some freshly ignited asbestos. The surface is smoothed 
by means of a flat-headed glass rod or stopper and some clean washed 
and dried kieselguhr is spread over it to a depth of i/<S in. Water 
is next carefully dropjjed from a wash-bottle upon this kieselguhr, 
and when the first portion has been soaked up, more is added; this is 
repeated until sufficient nitroglycerin has been collected in the gradu¬ 
ated measure below. If any water should have passed through with 
the nitroglycerin, it should be removed with a ])icce of blotting- 
paper, and the nitroglycerin, if necessary, filtered through a dry 
filter-paper. 

Application of the Test. —3.25 grm. (30 grains) of the nitroglycerin 
are weighed into a test-tube in such a way as not to soil the sides of the 
tube, and the test is carried out as in the case of cordite, exce|)t that 
the temperature of the bath is 160° F. (7r.i°). The nitroglycerin 
will not be considered to have satisfied the test unless the time neces¬ 
sary to produce the standard tin is at least 15 minutes. 

Blasting Gelatin, Gelatin Dynamite, Etc.—3.25 grm. (50 grain.s) 
of blasting gelatin are intimately incorporated with 6.5 grm. (lOO grains) 
of French chalk. This can be effected by working the materials 
with a wooden ])estlc in a wooden mortar. The F’rem h chalk should 
be of good commercial quality, should be carefully washed with 
distilled water, dried in a water-oven, and exposed under a bell 
jar to moist air until it has taken up about 0.5% of moisture. It 
should be bottled for u.sc, and with ordinary care the percentage of 
moisture will not alter much. 

The mixture is to be gradually introduced into a test-tube of the 
dimensions pre.scribed above with the aid of gentle tapping on the 
table between the introduction of successive portions of the mixture 
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into the tube, so that when the tube contains all of the mixture it shall 
be filled to the extent of 1.75 in. of its height. The test-paper is 
then to be inserted and the heat applied in the manner prescribed 
above. The sample tested is to withstand exposure to 160° T. (71.1°) 
for a period of 10 minutes before producing a discolouration of the 
test-paper corresponding in tint to the standard tint-paper. 

Non-gelatinised nitroglycerin preparations, from which the nitro¬ 
glycerin cannot be expelled by water, are tested without any previous 
separation of the ingredients, the temperature being, as above, 160° F. 
and the time 7 minutes. 

United States Directions for the Heat Test. —The regulations 
issued by the military and naval authorities of the United States 
differ considerably from the English ones: in some respects they are 
more explicit, in others less so. They are here given in full: 

Blasting gelatin, gelatin dynamite, and analogous preparations are 
also submitted to liquefaction and exudation tests, which are identical 
with those prescribed by the United States Government, q.v. below, 
p. 605. 

Nitroglycerin. —The water-bath of the potassium-iodide-starch 
testing-apparatus is brought to 160° F. (71.1°), and maintained at that 
temperature, being regulated by the thermometer which should be im¬ 
mersed about 23/4 in. in the water. 'I’he source of heat should be 
carefully watched, and at no time should the temperature of the bath 
rise or fall more than 1° F. from 160° F. 50 grains of nitroglycerin are 
placed in each test-tube and carefully weighed, being careful not to 
get any on the sides of the test-tube; this may be done by using a suit¬ 
able dropper or glass tube. 

A piece of test-paper is taken with the pincers and laid down on a 
piece of clean filter-paper. The test-paper is held in place by the end 
of a glass rod which has been tlioroughly cleaned, heated, and cooled. 
A small hole is made in the test-paper with tlie point of the pincers 
opposite the middle of one end of tlie jiajicr and about 0.2 in. from the 
edge. The test-paper is taken up with the pincers, the platinum hook 
inserted through the hole just made, the hook bent with the pincers 
until the throat of the hook is closed tightly on the paper so that it will 
stand stiffly up when the paper is held vertically above the glass rod. 
The glass rod with test-paper is placed carefully aside under a bell 
glass or other protecting cover where it will be protected from fumes 
and dust. In the same way the other test-papers are prepared. 
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A solution of pure glycerol and distilled water, in equal volumes, is 
prepared. 

One of the test-papers is taken, held with the paper up, and a drop 
of the glycerol solution is ])laccd on each of the lower corners of the 
test-paper, as held; the paper should absorb this evenly about half-way 
to the opposite upper edge, leaving a distinct line about midway be¬ 
tween the moistened and the unmoistened parts. One of the test-tubes 
is placed in the bath through one of the a|)crlures in the cover and is 
immersed until the sample is below the surface of the Witter. 'I'he test- 
[taper, moistened with glycerol, is |)hued in the test-tube, and the glass 
rod is moved through the cork until the line between the moistened and 
unmoistened parts of the test-pa[)er is about 5/8 of an in. above the 
U[)per surface of the cover. This time is recorded. The same is 
done with each of the other 2 test-jtapers. 'I'he line between the 
moistened and unmoistened [iiirts of each tcst-|)apcr is Wiitched 
carefully, and the exact instant that a faint brown colour' appears 
on this line of demarcation on each test-paper is recorded. 'I'his 
comjdetes the test. 

The nitroglycerin under examination will not be considered “thor¬ 
oughly purified” unless the time elaj'scd between the insertion of the 
test-paper and the a|)pearance of the brown colour is at least 15 
minutes. The average of the records of all the tubes will be taken. 

Explosive Gelatin. —If explosive gelatin is under examination a 
sample of 50 grains is intimately incorporated with too grains of 
French chalk, using a wooden jTCStle in a wooden mortar, 'i'he 
French chalk should be of good commercial quality, should be thor¬ 
oughly washed W'ith distilled water, dried in a water-oven, and then 
exposed to moi.st air under a bell jar until it has taken up about 0.5'’,' 
of moisture It should then be jTlaced in a glass-stoppered jar for use. 

Each test-tube is filled with this mixture to a depth of 1 3/4 in., 
the tube being gently lajiiied on a table to insure a pro|)er degree of 
settling. 

The heat test is then conducted as ex|ilained for nitroglycerin. 
Explosive gelatin will not be considered as serviceable unless the 
average time of the test is at least 10 minutes. 

Explcxsive gelatin is subjected also to a liquefaction and exudation 
test as follows: 


* In order to tletect this colour promptly, the water-bath shtmhl be so placed that a bright 
reflectetl lif/ht falls un the papers 
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Li(}uefaction Test of Explosive Gelatin. —A cylinder is cut from 
the cartridge having its heiglit equal to its diameter, care being taken 
to have the ends cut flat and true. 

This cylinder is placed on a piece of filter-paper on a smooth clean 
board, and secured to the board by an ordinary pin forced through it 
along its axis into the board. 

It is exposed in this condition for 144 consecutive hours to a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 85 to 90° 1', 

The original height of the cylinder should not decrease more tiian 
1/4 and the upper cut surface should retain its flatness and sharjcness 
of edge. 

Exudation Test of Explosive Gelatin.— There should be no sep- 
aratioi. of nitroglycerin in the liquefaction test or under any conditions 
of storage, transport, or u.se, or when the exj)losivc is subjected three 
times in succession to alternate freezing and thawing. 

Loose-fibre Guncotton.— The material is dried at a temperature 
not greater than 40° to constant weight; then e.x|)oscd on trays to the 
air in a room tree from fumes, until from i to 2% of moisture has been 
absorbed. It is then gently rubbed through a ten-mesh sieve to insure 
uniformity of division, being < areful that it docs not come in contact 
with the hands or any piece of a])])aralus not perfectly free from any 
trace of acid or alkali. 1.3 grm. are weighed out and jjlacecl in a test- 
tube 5 1/2 to 6 in. long and not less than 1/2 in. internal diameter. 

The potassium-ioclicie-starch test is conducted as exiflained for 
nitroglycerin, except that the water-bath is heated to 150° F. (65.5°). 
The test-papers, jerepared as already cx|)lained, arc inserted in the 
test-tubes’ and the papers adjusted in the tubes so that the line dividing 
the dry and moist portions of the test-jiaper is on a level with the lower 
edge of the film of moisture which is deiiosited on the side of the tube 
soon after inserting it in the bath. 

Nitrocellulose intended lor the manufacture of smokeless powder 
must not show a brown colour in less than 40 minutes (.^rmy), (Navy, 
30 minutes) at 150° F. (65.5°). 

Blocks or Discs. —Guncotton for demolition puri)oscs is issued 
in the form of compressed pulp in di.scs or blocks. This form of 
guncotton is prepared for the heat test as follows: 

Sufficient material to serve tor 2 or more tests is removed from the 

'The starnlard water bath for nitrocellulnse holds ten tubes, it is long and narrow to 
prevent heating the tiitper part of the lubes as niuch a.s pohsible Tubes are immersed 23/4 
in. m the bath 
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centre of a block or disc by scraping, and reduced to a fine powder 
l)y rubbing between pieces of clean, dry filter-paijer. This is spread out 
in a thin layer upon a paper tray about 6 by 4 1/2 in., which is then 
placed inside a water-oven, kept as nearly as possible at 120° F. for 
15 minutc.s, the door of the oven being left wide open. The tray is 
then removed and exirosed to the air of the room for 2 hours; during this 
time the material is rubbed on the ])aper tray with a clean glass rod 
and reduced to a fine and uniform state of division. 

The temperature of the water-bath is the same as for fibre guncotton 

(150° I'-)- 

'I'here sbould be no brown within 10 minutes. 

Poacher Sample.—In case the sam[)le is taken during the manu¬ 
facture of nitrocellulose, it is taken after the poaching and after having 
been thoroughly washed in ])ure cold water. The sample is pressed 
dry in a hand jiress and rubbed in a clean cloth until finely divided, 
being careful nor to let it come in contact with the hands. 

Smokeless Powder.—The samide should be iircjiarecl by cutting 
into slices 0.02 in. thick. 'I'hese slices arc e,xposed to the air for at 
least 12 hours. 

The test-tube sample consists of grm. 

The usual potassium iodide test is followed, c.xce|)t that the temfrera- 
ture is considerably higher for sim])Ie nitrocellulose powders, being 
ioo° (212° F.) in.ste.acl of 65.5° (150° 1 '.). Each sample must stand 
this temperature without showing a brown line for 10 minutes. 

Powders containing nitroglycerin should stand the test at 65 5° for 
20 minutes. 

Precautions.—It is of the utmost importance that all the opera¬ 
tions connected with the Abel and other trace tests be conducted in a 
room that is quite free from acid fumes, as the test is alTected by very 
minute traces of acids and other bodies. It has been calculated by 
Will that the quantity of nitrous acid necessary to affect heat-test paper 
corresponds to 4 X 10-s mg. of nitrogen. If heat tests have to be carried 
out frequently, it is best to keep a special room for the purpose or, 
tetter .still, a special building remote from any place where acid or other 
fumes are generated. The operator also must be careful not to intro¬ 
duce anything that can affect the test: he should wash his hands before 
starting the test and should not wear clothes that can have become 
contaminated. 

In 1901, Cullen called attention to the desirability of having a uniform 
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official source for the Iieal-test j)apers used throughout the British 
Emj)irc (/. S(k. Chem. Ind.^ 1901, 20, 8), as very trilling (lilTercnces in 
the method of preparation affed the results considerably. All con¬ 
tractors for explosives to the Government can now obtain heat-test 
pai)ers made at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey, 
identical with those used by the War Department insjieclors throughout 
the Em})irc. 'Hie Home Oflue also supplies heat-test ])apers to their 
inspectors and to manufacturers of explosives. Unfortunately, the 
War Department ])apers are not the same as those of the Home t tOicc, 
as they are made from a thicker lilter-pa])cr, and are conse<]uently 
less sensitive. '^J'hc War Department recommends that the pa])ers be 
kept for 6 weeks before use, instead of 1 month, as laid down by the 
Home Office. 

The United States Government also issues heat-test j)a])ers to the 
manufacturers who contract to supply it with explosives. 

If heat-test j)a[)ers from other than the olTuial soiine be used, it 
is necessary to compare them with the papers as regards sensi¬ 

tiveness. This may be done by having glass rods with two platinum 
hooks side by side, and hanging on each of them one of the papers to 
be comjiared. 'I’he heat test is then < arried out in the u.sual way and 
if there is a small difference in the time in which the standard lint 
appears, a correction is applied to all the results obtained with the 
papers in cpieslion. If the difference is large, the jiapers .should be 
discarded. 

1 'he objections to the test are due to its c.vtreme sensitiveness. On 
the one hand, sam[)lcs that arc really stable sometimes give low heat 
tc.sts, because they have become contaminated with minute traces of 
.some material which is really harmless but alTects the iodide and 
.starch pajier; ozone, for instance, has a powerful elTect. On the other 
hand, samples of insufficient stability sometimes give high tests, because 
they cemtain traces of some substance that interferes with the reaction 
between the oxides of nitrogen and the jiaper. Mcrairic chloride is 
a substance of this kind, for an extremely small pro]>ortion will lengthen 
the heat lest of the sample very considerably. In Germany it has been 
usual to carry out the final washing of guncotton with water containing 
a little of this salt, ostensibly in order to prevent the growth of fungus 
on the guncotton; but this object c an be better ac liicved by using phenol, 
and it seems ]>robablc that the real object is to imj^rovc the heat-lcst. 
At any rate, this is the view that has always been taken by the authorities 
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in England, and they regard the addition of mercuric chloride or any 
similar masking agent as a most reprehensible practice. 

Until recently there was no test known which would detect these 
minute proportions of mercury in an explosive, but the late Dr. A. 
Duprd, chemical adviser to the Home Office, worked one out which 
enabled him, in 1906, to detect it with certainty in some bla.sting gelatine, 
made by Mc.ssrs. Kynoch, I.td., which had behaved in a suspicious 
manner. He then a|5|)lied the test to the cordite made by the same 
firm, and found mercury again. In conscciuence of this legal proceed¬ 
ings were taken. The methods used tor the detection of mercury 
in ex])losives arc given by Me.ssrs. F. H. and J’. V. Dupre in the 
Annual Re])ort of H. M. Insj)ectors of Ex|)losives for 1907, p. 17, 
and are as follows: 

British Home Office Tests for Mercury. 

The apparatus employed for this test consists of two stoppered 
tubes of alxcut 20 c.c. ca|>acily, joined by a capillary tube. To one 
stopjjer is attached a tube fitted with a good tap. All the grind¬ 
ing must be done very perfectly so as to keep a vacuum for some 
hours even at a slightly raised temperature. About the centre of 
each tube the electrodes, contained in tubulars slanted uj) so as to 
prevent the entrance of explosive materi.al, are attac bed. The parts 
of the tubes below these tubulars are filled with the substance to be 
examined, the stoppers are replaced, and the tube exhausted by means 
of a good pump (not a mercury pum|)). The parts of the tube con¬ 
taining the explosive are then immersed in hot water (about 90°), 
and a discharge from a powerful induction coil (6 in. sjiark) jiassed 
through it. The capillary tube is then examined end on: if a condenser 
is used, the spectrum is greatly intensified. If mercury or a volatile 
mercury salt be prc.sent even in very minute quantities, the char¬ 
acteristic lines of the mercury spectrum are seen in addition to those 
of any other gases that may be present, such as nitrogen, oxygen, and 
hydrogen. The spectrum of nitrogen may be eliminated by passing a 
stream of hydrogen through the cold tube before exhausting; after 
exhaustion, |)ractically only the spectra of mercury, if present, hydrogen 
and oxygen will then be seen. The hydrogen and oxygen spectra 
can never be eliminated, as it is impossible to get rid of the last traces 
of moisture; but this does not in any way interfere with the spectrum 
of mercury. 
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The lines relied on for proving the jiresence of mercury are the two 
yellow, the green, and the violet of the following wave lengths: tlie 
yellow 5790 and 5769, the green 5461, and the violet 4359. The 
presence of mercury is not certified, unless all these lines are seen. 
All the apparatus used, tulie, connections, etc., must be carefully 
tested to ])rove the absence of mercury before each test is carried out. 

Ungelatinised Guncotton.—About 2 grm. of the nitrocotton are 
carefully dried at a temperature not exceeding 120° F. (49°), introduced 
into the special vacuum tube, and the test carried out as described 
above. 

Blasting Gelatin, Gelignite, etc.—About 4 grm. of the explosive 
are ground up with French chalk, introduced into the vacuum tube and 
tested as above. If the cxiilosive contains a considerable amount 
of moisture, the introduction of a piece of calcium chloride above 
the explosive in each limb may be of considerable value. Blank 
experiments must be made with the chalk used before the test is 
carried out. 

Cordite.—13 grm. of the cordite are ground so as to pass through 
the finc.st sieve of the heat-test set, and extracted with ether for 2 hours. 
The fla.sk is then removed, and a carefully cleaned flask substituted; 
fresh ether is introduced and the extraction continued for a further 10 
hours. The ether is then distilled off, and the llask carefully dried 
at a low temperature. The llask is washed out with several quantities 
of distilled water, a little hydrochloric acid being added to the first 
boiling. The washings are ])ut into a previously ignited platinum 
dish, and the solution clectroly.sed overnight, using the dish as anode 
and a coil of ])Iatinum or gold wire as kathode. Two Teclanchc cells 
are used in series for the electrolysis. The wire is then washed with 
water and acetone, dried at a low temperature, dropped into a clean 
narrow test-tube (3 in. by 3/8 in.), and the part of the tube containing 
the wire strongly ignited. The bottom of the tube is cut off after 
removing the wire, and the remainder dropped into the vacuum 
tube and tested for mercury, as already described. 

Hard Gelatinised Nitrocotton Preparations.—These are treated 
exactly as cordite, unless the exidosive contains nothing, which is 
soluble in ether, other than a mercury salt, in which case the pre¬ 
liminary 2 hours' extraction with ether is omitted. 

Specially Delicate Tests.—If an ungelatini.sed nitrocotton has to 
be tested for very minute traces of soluble mercury salts, any desired 
VoL. in.—39 
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quantity can be extracted with ether, and treated as described above 
for hard gelatinised nitrocotton explosives. 

Metallic Mercury. —All the alrovc tests, in which extraction by 
ether is employed, are of course only tests for soluble mercury salts, 
not for metallic mercury. The following very delicate test may be 
u.sed for blasting gelatin or any other explosive when only metallic 
mercury is sought. 

15 grm. or any other quantity, according to the degree of delicacy 
required, are ground up with Krench chalk and introduced into a 
stoppered bottle. A piece of silver foil is ignited in a combustion tube, 
through which a slow current of hydrogen is jxissed. This foil is then 
])laccd in a glass spoon on top of the explosive, and the bottle is tightly 
stoppered and kejA at a temperature of 90 to 100° for 10 to 15 hours. 
The silver foil is then treated in the same way as the coil in the cordite 
test. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced by firms who have 
been using mercury in their expolsives in the past in getting their 
jilant free from all traces of the salt. Even 6 months after the last 
addition of mercury the explosive still contains enough to very seriously 
affect the heat test. In this connection it may be of service to point 
out what an extremely minute amount of mercury may affect the 
result. I’rom quantitative experiments it was found that even 
0.001 mg. of mercury can combine with as much iodine as would lie 
liberated by an average sample of blasting gelatin in the 5 minutes 
after the standard tint on the test-paper was reached, or, in other 
words, is capalile of masking the heat test to the extent of 5 minutes. 

With reference to the rejection of explosives on account of their con¬ 
taining mercury, it has been suggested that the main objection to its 
use, viz., its effect on the heat test, might be overcome by introducing 
a piece of silver foil into.the tube during the test. It was alleged that 
the mercury was thus entirely retained by the silver and that the true 
test of the explosive was obtained. This point was therefore investi¬ 
gated, but it was found that, although the effect of the mercury on the 
test-paper was undoubtedly counteracted and a test that had been 
much prolonged by the presence of mercury was considerably 
shortened, yet the silver itself had a considerable masking effect, prob¬ 
ably due to absorption of the acid vapours by the silver. It was there¬ 
fore considered that, although the above test might be useful as a sup¬ 
plementary test for the presence of mercury, it could not be considered 
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to remove the objections to the use of mercury in explosives. The use 
of gold foil was also suggested, but although preferable to silver for use 
with nitrocottons, in that its masking effect is considerably less, yet, as 
it decomposes nitroglycerin vapour, it cannot be used with nitroglycerin 
ex|)losives. 

Microscopic Test for Mercury. —Hargreaves and Rowe, of the 
tiovernment Laboratory, Soutli Australia, have worked out a process 
in which the microscope is used instead of the spectroscope {J, Soc. 
Cliem. Ind., 1907, 26, 813). 100 grm. of blasting gelatin, gelatin 

dynamite, gelignite, etc., arc ground u|) in a mortar with 100 grm. of 
purified French chalk, the grinding being done in small ([uantities at a 
time. The mixture is jilaced in a flask in a water-oven and connected 
by glass tubing passing out of the water-oven to a Woulff’s bottle or 
other absorption apparatus containing 50 c.c, of water and 75 c.c. of 
strong sulphuric acid, and the whole gently aspirated, while the llask 
is heated in the bath to the tem|)erature of boiling water. In about 
2 hours the mercuric chloride will be transferred to the dilute sulphuric 
.icid in the absorption a|jparatus. The solution is then subjected to 
electrolysis, a pure gold kathode and platinum anode being used. The 
current reejuired is about 0.5 ampere or less at a pressure of 2 volts. 
The deposition of the mercury on the gold is complete in a few hours, 
but the current may conveniently be left going all night. When the 
quantity of mercury is large, the gold kathode will be .seen to be coated 
with mercury, and it may be weighed, and the test thus made ejuanti- 
tative, but, as a rule, there will not be sufficient deposit to be visible. 
The gold foil is removed from the electrolyte, while the current is still 
running, washed in distilled water, then alcohol, dried, rolled into a 
cornet, and in.sertcd into u glass tube 6 mm. in diameter, sealed at one 
end and expanded at the other and ground flat to fit closely against a 
glass microscope .slide. The glass tube is fitted in a hole in a stout 
brass plate and then very gently heated after a dry microscope slide 
has been placed on top. A sublimate will be obtained on the gla.ss 
slide, and care must be taken not to raise the temperature sufficiently 
to revolatilise this. The slide on lieing examined under the micro¬ 
scope at a magnification of about 250 diameters by transmitted and 
reflected light will show globules of metallic mercury of large or small 
size according to the skill with which the heating has been conducted. 
If the globules are very small, they may not be readily recogni.sed as 
mercury, but under the conditions of the method any small opaque 
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(juuniity can be extracted with ether, and treated as described al)Ove 
f**r hard ^gelatinised nitroLOlton explosives. 

Metallic Mercury.— .Ml the above tests, in which extraction by 
ether is employed, are of course only tests for soluble mercury salts, 
not for metallic mercury. The following very dclic'ate test may l)e 
used for l)!asting gelatin or any other explosive when only metallic 
mercury is souglit. 

15 grm. or any <nher f{uantity, according to the degree of delicacy 
requircMl, arc ground up with French chalk and introduced into *a 
st(»ppered bottle. \ piece of silver foil is ignited in a combustion tube, 
through whi( h a slow current of hydrogen is jKisscd. This foil is then 
placed in a glass spoon on t(>{> of the explosive, and the bottle is tightly 
stoppered and kej)t at a Icmperalurc of 90 to for 10 to 15 hours. 
'I'he silver foil is then IrealcMl in the same way as the coil in the cordite 
test. 

Considerable diUkulty has been experienced by firms who have 
been using mercury in their expolsives in the past in getting their 
plant free from all traces of the salt. Fven 6 months after the last 
addition of men iiry the eA])losive still contains enough to very seriously 
afTect the heat lest. In this conneilion it may be of service to point 
out what an extremely minute amount of mercury may affect the 
result. I'rom (juantitativc exjierimcnts it was found that even 
0001 mg. of mercury can combine with as much iodine as would be 
liberated by an average sample of blasting gelatin in the 5 minutes 
after the standard tint on the test-paper was reached, or, in other 
\\ords, is cajiable of masking the heat test to the extent of 5 minutes. 

With reference to the rejection of explosives on account of tlu'ir con¬ 
taining mercury, it has lieen suggested that the main objection to its 
use, its elTecl on the heat test, might be overcome by introducing 
a piece of silver foil into.the tube during the test. It was alleged that 
the mercury was thus entirely retained by the silver and that the true 
test of the explosive was obtained. 'This point was therefore investi¬ 
gated, but it was found that, although the efTect of the mercury on the 
test-paper was undoubtedly counteracted and a test that had been 
much prolonged by tlie presence of mcTcury was considerably 
shortened, yet the silver itself had a considerable masking effect, prob¬ 
ably due to absori)tion of the acid vapours by the silver. It was there¬ 
fore considered that, although the al)Ove test might be useful as a sup¬ 
plementary test for the ))resencc of mcTcury, it could not be considered 
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to remove the objcclions to tlie u.se of mercury in explosives. 'Die use 
of gold foil was also suggested, but although preferable to silver for use 
with nitrocottons, in that its masking elTec t is considerably less, \et, as 
it dccomjwscsnitroglycerin vapour, it lannot be used with nitroglyterin 
e.xplosives. 

Microscopic Test for Mercury. —Hargreaws and Roue, of the 
(lovernmcnt Laboratory, South Australia, have worked out a proiess 
in which the microscope is used insiea<l of the '^pettroscope (/. S<)<\ 
Chan. Ind.f 1907, 26, 813). 100 grm. of blasting gelatin, gelatin 

<lynamite, gelignite, ek., are ground up in a mortar with 100 grm. of 
purilied I'rcm h (balk, (he grinding being done in small (juantities at a 
time. The mixture is placed in a llask in a water-o\en and connected 
by glass tubing pas.sing out of the waier-o\en to a WoullT’s bottle or 
other absorption apparatus containing 50 »..c. of water and 75 c.c. of 
strong sul])huric at id, and the whole gently a-^piraled, while the llask 
is heated in the bath to the temperature of boiling water. In about 
2 hours the mercuric chloride will be transferred to the dilute Milphuric 
.iiid in the absorption ajiparatus. 'I'he .solution is then .sui>je(ted to 
ele( Irolysis, a jiure gold kathode and platinum anoile In ing u.scd. The 
current rccjuired is about o.:; ampere or less at a pressure of 2 volts. 
The deposition of the mercury on the gold is <'omp]elc m a few hours, 
but the current may conveniently be left going all night. When the 
rjuuntity of mercury is large, the gold kathode will be seen to be i oated 
with mercury, and it may be weighed, and the test thus made quanti¬ 
tative, hut, us a rule, there will not he sutlicienl deposit to be visible. 
'The gold foil is removed from the eledrolyte, \\hile the turrent is still 
running, washed in distilled water, then alcohol, drical, rolled into a 
tornet, and inserted into a glass tube 6 mm. in <liameler, sealed at one 
end and cx]janded at the otlier and ground ilut to hi dosely against a 
glass microscope slide. The glass tube is liltccl in a hole in a stout 
brass plate and then very gently heated after a 'Iry miiroscope slide 
ha.s been placed on top. sublimate will be obtained on the glass 
slide, and care must be taken not to rai^e the temperature sufl'uiently 
to revolatilisc thi.s. The slide on being examined under the micro¬ 
scope at a magnification of about 250 diameters by Iran.smitted and 
reflected light will .show globule.s of metallic mercury of large or small 
size according to the skill with which the healing has been conducted. 
If the globules are very small, they may not be readily recognised as 
mercury, but under the conditions of the method any small opaque 
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dots showing brilliant .s[)ecks by reilectud light must be mercury, and a 
repetition of the test will probably show larger globules. 

Other Trace Tests. 

Zinc Iodide and Starch Test. —In Germany, the Nctherhands, and 
some other countries a modification of the Abel test is used, zinc iodide 
being substituted for potassium iodide, and it is t laimed that the test is. 
thereby rendered more sensitive. This, however, is hardly an ad¬ 
vantage, as the principal fault of the Abel test is its cxiessivc sensitive-’ 
ness. In Spain a paper is used impregnated with a .solution containing 
starch, zinc iodide, and zinc chloride. 

Guttmann’s Test.—Guttmann carried out a scries of experiments 
to find a reagent whit h would not be masked by solvents such its 
ether-alcohol and ethyl acetate nor by stuh sub.stames as mercuric 
chloride {J.Soc. Cliciii. hid., 1897,16, 203). He dot ided upon a paper 
im|)rcgnated with tliphenylamine in sulphuric acid .solution. Of the 
diphenylamine o.too grin, is dis.solvcd in 40 c.c. of water together with 
10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and when cold an etiual volume 
of pure glycerol is iiddetl. FillcT-|uper is well washed, dried, and cut 
into strips t.o in. by 0.4 in. One of these strips is suspended from a 
hook, as in the Abel heat test, and the top edge is moistened with 2 drops 
of the rciigent, so that they run together and cover about a quarter of 
the paper. Otherwi.se the test is carried out like the Abel test at a 
temperature of 70“. The moistened part of the paper after a time be¬ 
comes greenish-yellow and then a dark blue mark appears at the di¬ 
viding line between the moist and dry parts of the ptiper. 'I'his is the 
end of the test. The te.st has been ado|)ted by the Belgitm military 
engineers and is in u.se in several other countries, but unfavorable 
reports have been made by several investigators who have been 
unable to obtain concordant results with this test. 

Spica’s Test. —In this test m-phenylenc diamine hydrochloride and 
ctine-sugar are used to impregnate the |ia|)cr. The reagent is much 
more .sensitive than potassium iodide and starch, and for this reason has 
not been adopted extensively. 

Several other "trace tests” have been pro|)oscd, but none of them 
have come into general use. 

Fume Tests. 

Vieille Test. —In this lest the explosive is heated at 110° in a closed 
tube with litmus-pajicr in a specially designed bath. The quantity 
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of explosive taken is logrm., preferably in one jiiocc; thi^ is heated in 
the bath for a day of 8 hours or until the liimus-paj)er has assumed 
a standard red tint. Next day this is done again with a fresh jiiece of 
litmus-paper, and the procedure is repeated until the litnuis-p.i[>er is 
reddened in i hour. All the times are tlien added togetlier and the 
total lime is noted. 'I'his lest has been adopted ofl'uially in I'rance 
and is also used considerably in other countries, but it is convidcred 
•by some investigators to be unreliable (see Sy, J. Franklin Institute, 
1908, 166, pages 249, 321 and 433). 

German 135° Test.—This is a test which is much used for nilro- 
celluioses. 'J'he following are the particulars of the method as carried 
out in the United Stales Onlnance Laboratory (see S\, J. Fninkhn 
Inst., as above, also/. Anicr. Client. Sm 1903, 25, 5!;o). 

2.5 grm. of the sample to be tested are dried at the ordinary tenijicra- 
turc of the laboratory for 12 hours and pi.iced in a strong test-tube. 
A piece of blue litmus is placed in the lube about 1/2 in. above the 
sample, the j>aj)er being folded lightly so a.s to gi\e the folds suJVk ient 
elastic power to hold the paper in jilace by [iressure against the sides 
of the tube. The tube is lightly closed by a cork with a hole 0.15 in. 
diameter bored through it, and so placed in a bath of boiling xylol (the 
b. p. of which is 135°) that only 6 or 7 mm. project above the surface. 

Kxaminalion of each lube is ma<Ie eai h 5 minutes after 20 minutes 
have elapsed. In making this examination the tube should be with¬ 
drawn only I / 2 its length and quickly replaced. 

2 tubes are used in each test, and there must be no failure in 
cither tube. 

T'hree observations are made: i. 'I'imc of eomplctc reddening of 
litmus-paper; 2. lime of aj)pearance of brown nitric oxide fumes; 
3. time at which the .sample exploded. 

.Stable explosives should give the follow'ing times: 


I.itinus nut rc*‘l- | 
(Icncd in 1 

.Vo nilri< 
fumes in 

.\o explo¬ 
sion Ml 

I'ncolloidc-il nitrocellulose 

SO min. 

4^ niin. 

1 S i’rs. 

Pure nitrocellulose |xjw<ler 

I hr. min. 

2 hrs. 

5 hrs. 

Nitroglycerin powders 

30 rnin. 

45 min. 

5 hrs 


For the results to have value they should be compared with that of 
a known stable explosive of the same kind, under the same test by 
the same operator, using the same test-paper. 
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Ungelatinised nitrocellulose should he well shaken down in the 
tube hy tapping, or lightly iiressed down. 

Explosion Test. (See Sy, J. Frank. Iml., as above).—.\ small 
sample of the explosive, usually o.i grm., is placed in a small test- 
tube, which is then tightly corked and pi,iced in a paraffin bath 
at 100°. The bath is now stirred and heated so that the temperature 
increa.ses 5° per minute. The temperature i.s noted at which the 
sample explodes. 'I’he following are the lower limits of the cxj)losion 
temperatures for satisfactory samples, as required by the United States 
Ordnance Department: 

Nitnsclliile-s:. . 

NitnMetluli.se iK.w.ler 177'. 

Nllnigloerin 170° 

The results are found to be reliable when the explosive is either very 
good or very bail. Variations in the results may be caused by differ¬ 
ences in maniiiulation, especially in the rate of raising the temperature. 

Waltham Abbey Silvered Vessel Test. —This is a test which h.is 
been adopted by the British War Department for the examination of 
cordite which has been m the .Service for .some time and gives a low 
heat te.st. It has been designed to imitate the conditions of storage 
as closely as possible; at present it is only applied if the heat test at 
160“ F. is below 8 minutes and above 4 minutes. Full instructions 
for carrying out the lest ,ire given in the “Regulations for .\rmy 
Ordnance Services, Part H” (Wyman & .Son.s, iqo8), |>p. 162 to 167. 
The cordite is ground as for the heat test and about 50 grms. are placed 
in a glass vessel surrounded with a vacuum jacket silvered to reduce 
loss of heat. To the neck of the vessel and at right angles to it is 
fused a long tube, in order to be able to ob.serve any red fumes as soon 
as they arc given otT. thermometer is introduced through the neck 
into the centre of the powder. These vessels arc ])laced in recesses 
in the top of a bath, which is maintained at such a tempcr.iturc that 
the thermometers indicate 80° ± o.:°. After a time red fumes wilt 
appear in the side tube, and a few hours later the temperature of the 
cordite begins to rise. The time is noted when the temperature has 
risen 2.0°. A good cordite-when new will stand this test for 500 or 
600 hours. When the test h.as fallen below 200 hours the cordite is 
considered “unserviceable” and is destroyed. The test should be 
carried out in a special building in consequence of the danger of 
explosion of the considerable quantities of cordite involved. The 
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temperature of the l)iith is kept eonstant hy usinti a Ia)wry regulator 
(see Introduction, Vol. i), if a gas supjily he av.iilable; if not, the h.ith 
must be provided with a relluv ci>ndenser and filled with a liquid 
which boils at the right temperature; a mixture of water and 
methylated spirit is suitable. 

, Quantitative Tests. Will Test.—In this 3.5 grm. of dried nitro¬ 
cellulose arc heated in a bath at 1,15“ in a lurrent of i.irbon dioxide. 
The gases are passed over heated copper and lopper oxide asbestos, 
and then through strong potash solution, ,ind the residual gas, whiih 
is nitrogen, is measured every 15 minutes. good guncotton gices a 
steady evolution of about 1.35 mg. of nitrogen jier hour 
from 2.5 grm ; a bad one gixes a higher and more 
irregular evolution. I'or particulars of the method .see 
Will, MitlheUiini’cn tier Cinlrtihlclle, Neu liabelsbcrg, 

1900, 2, also Robertson, y. .S'«i . Chem. Iihl., iijoi, 20,600. 

The apparatus is .somewh.it expeiisixe and wry great i are 
and constant attention are required to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

Bergmann and Junk Test.—The I’russian military 
authorities hax'o adopted a test devised by Bergmann 
and Junk (Zeitt. aiij’. Chem., lyoq, 983). It has the 
merit of being quantitative and does not require such an 
elalxirate apparatus as the Will test. In this test the guncotton is 
licated in a glass tube at 1,32°, and the nitrous g.ises are ab.sorbed in 
\\.iter, and when the heating is finished tliey are estimated by the 
Schultze-Tiemann method. The heating is carried out in a thick- 
walled glass tube 35 cm. long and 2 cm. internal diameter. Into the 
neck is ground a hollow glass .stopper, which is surmounted by the 
absorption apparatus shown in Fig. 25. 

The heating bath is a rectangular copper vessel ,15 1 m. x 10 c m. x 
25 cm. high, with 10 tubes, each 20 cm. long, let into it to take the glass 
tubes. It is also fitted with a rellux conden.scrand a small tube to take 
a thermometer; it is filled with amyl alcohol, which is kept boiling. 

In the original paper there is a description of an elaborate wooden 
cupboard to hold the testing apparatus, so that in case of an explosion 
the effects may be confined. It is, however, expensive and greatly 
increases the danger of ffre. large piece of plate ghass should lx; 
erected in front of the apparatus with a piece of woven wire of coarse 
mesh Ijefore it, and there should be an arrangement of cords and 
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pulleys to enable the operator to remove any tube from the bath with¬ 
out handling it. 

The guncotton is dried in a bath with a good current of air at a 
temperature of 50° C. Then it is |)assed through a sieve and the dry¬ 
ing is continued in a de.siccator over .sulphuric acid until it contains not 
more than i'/„ of water. 2 grm. are weiglied out and introduced into, 
the tube of the ap[)aratus, any particles adhering to the .sides being re¬ 
moved by knocking the tube or brushing it down with a feather. The 
glass stopper is slightly lubricated with good mineral lubricating oil and 
is inserted, the beaker is half-tilled with water, and the glass lube is in¬ 
troduced into one of the holes in the bath, which should be at a tem¬ 
perature of ij2“. The heating is continued for 2 hours or other con¬ 
venient time, and then the tube is removed from the bath. As the air 
in the tube contracts the water is drawn out of the beaker, onto the 
cotton. The absorjition apparatus is washed out into the tube, and 
the volume is made up to the 50 c.c. mark which is on the tube. The 
liquid its then filtered, 25 c.c. of the filtrate are taken, i c.c. of N/2 
potassium permanganate solution is added to o.xidise the nitrous to 
nitric acid, and the nitrogen is estimated by the Schultze-Tiemann 
method (7. v. above). A good guncotton in 2 hours should not give 
more than 2.5 c.c. of nitric oxide. The results obtained agree well 
with those of the Will test. 

The U. S. Army Ordnance 115° Test (for Nitrocellulose 
Powders).—Whole )iicces of powder are carefully weighed on watch- 
glasses and then heated in a bath kei)t at i i5°+or- i/2“ for 8 hours. 
The sample is then removed, allowed to cool in a desiccator, and re¬ 
weighed. This is reiieated six times on six separate days. .At the 
end of this time the total lo.ss of weight should not exceed 8';;,, if the 
])owder is stable enough for military purjjoses. 

The bath may be maintained at 115° by filling the walls of the oven 
with a properly pro])ortioncd mi.\ture of xylol and toluol. A reflux con¬ 
denser prevents loss of the liquid by evaporation. 

The tenqjerature, 115°, is the one that most clearly differentiates 
the decom]X)sition of good powders from bad ones in a reasonable 
time limit. If a lower tcm|)erature is used, it requires too long a time 
to establish trustworthy data; if a higher temperature is used, the 
curves plotted to show the rate of loss of weight of good powders are 
not so clearly separated from those plotted to show the same for bad 
powders. (Sec Sy,/. Amcr. Cliem.Soc., 1905, 25, 550.) 
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[Photographic Flash Powders.— Altliough not u>u.Tlly ns 

explosives many of these preparations are dangerous, ignoramo of 
this fact having led to loss of life and property. .\s a rule, magnesitini 
jtowder is used with some oxiilising agent. In the older formul.e 
potassium permanganate, jmtassium dichromate and j)otassium thlo- 
rate were used. Picric acid was fre(|uently added. Such nii.xlures 
arc dangerous even when freshly prepared, and heiorne still more so 
on keeping as jcicrates are formed. .V mi.vture of magnesium (or 
aluminum) powder, liarium nitrate, sodium chloride and amorphous 
jihosjihorus was intioduced and regarded as safe hut an explosion in 
Philadelphia did much damage, tine of the most u.sed powders used 
in the United States consists of magnesium powder, chlorate of potash 
and a little red [ihosphorus. 

Analysis of such preparations can gencTally he made hy inspection. 
The ingredients are not usually ground line, and c.in he ]iicked out 
under a lens of moderate power. Water will dissolve the oxidi/iiig 
.agents. Such substances as magnesium and amorphous iiho.sphoius 
are left in the residue.— H. L.] 
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— 7 >> 0 

— 78 0 

— K\S 4 

“79 9 

-78 

, — lo<> 0 

— 80 0 

-78 8 

— 1 10 0 

-Si 0 

-79 0 

i — 1 10 2 

-81 i 

“79 1 

— 1 1 1 0 

— 82 0 

— So 0 

t - I 1 2 0 

— 8^ 0 

— 80 s 

1 —‘MO 

-8^ 2 

— 81 0 

1 - 11 4 8 

-8( 0 

-81 1 

n 4 0 

' —8s 0 

"81 9 

— 11S 0 

— 8(> 0 

- 82 0 

— u S 9 

- 89 8 

-82 2 

— 119 0 

— 87 0 

-82 7 

-117 0 

— 88 0 

-8s 0 

-It; 4 

-88 9 

-8^ i 

— 118 0 

— 8ij 0 

-8; 8 

-119 0 

— 90 0 

-8) 0 

-III} 3 

-«JO } 

“■^1 t 

— 1 20 0 

- 9 « 0 

-85 0 

— 121 0 

— 92 0 

-8s S 

— 122 0 

-92 2 

— 89 0 

- 122 8 

- 9 < 0 

-89 r 

— 1 2 4 0 

— 94 0 

-89 6 

— 1 2 j 0 

-95 0 

-8- 0 

-124 9 

-95 8 

- 87 2 

- 12 S 0 

— i)() 0 

“87 7 

— 129 0 

-97 0 

-88 0 ' 

— I 29 4 

— 97 9 

- 88 s 

— J 27 0 

— 98 0 

- 88 8 ; 

— 1 28 0 

— 99 0 

— 89 0 1 

- I 28 2 

“99 4 

-X') 1 ; 

— 1 29 0 

— 1 GO 0 

— 90 0 

- 1 40 0 

— IGI 0 

-90 s 

“ 141 0 

— 101 2 

- 91 0 

-141 8 

— 102 0 

~<>i I 

- I 42 0 

— 10^ 0 

— 91 9 

- M4 0 

— 104 0 

“'J2 0 1 

~ I 4 4 9 

— 104 8 

-92 2 

f 44 0 

— los 0 

-92 7 

- >35 0 

— IC/) 0 

-91 0 

“ ' 15 4 

— io 9 9 

-95 5 

—139 0 

—107 0 

-91 8 : 

- 117 <5 
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-f 

c. 

P, 

c. 

F. 

C, 

F. 

-94.0 

-137 2 

— III.O 

— 167 8 

— 127.2 

-197 0 

-94.4 

-138 0 

— III.I 

— 168.0 

-127.7 

— 198.0 

-95.0 

-139 0 

— 1116 

— 169 0 

— 128.0 

-198 4 

-95 5 

— 140 0 

— 112 0 

— 169 6 

-128 3 

-199 0 

— 96.0 

— 140 8 

— 112 2 

—170 0 

-128.8 

— 200.0 

— 96.: 

— 141.0 

— 112.7 

— 171 0 

— 129.0 

— 200.2 

— 96 6 

-142.0 

— 113 0 

-171 4 

-129 4 

— 201.0 

-97 0 

— 142 6 

-“3 3 

— 172 0 

—130 0 

— 202 0 

-97.3 

-143.0 

-113 8 

-173.0 

-^?o 5 

-203 0 

- 97-7 

-144 0 

—II4.O 

-173.2 

— 131 0 

-203.& 

— 98.0 

- 144-4 

-114 4 

-174.0 

-131 I 

— 204 0 

-98 3 

-145.0 

-115 0 

-175.0 

— 131 6 

-205 0 

-98 8 

— 146.0 

-”5 5 

— 176.0 

-132 0 

-205 6 

-99.0 

— 146.2 

— n6.o 

— 176 8 

-132 2 

— 206 0 

-99 4 

-147.0 

—116.1 

-177,0 

-132,7 

— 207.0 

—100 0 

— 148 0 

-116.6 

— 178.0 

-133 0 

-207 4 

~ 100 5 

-149.0 

—117.0 

— 178.6 

-133 3 

— 208 0 

— lOI 0 

-149.8 

— 117.2 

-179.0 

-133.8 

— 2oq 0 

— lot I 

-150 0 

-117.7 

— 180.0 

-134.0 

— 209 2 

—101 6 

-151 0 

—118.0 

— 180.4 

-134.4 

— 210 0 

—102 0 

-151 6 

-118.3 

—181 0 

-1350 

— 211 0 

—102 2 

— 152.0 

-118.8 

— 182 0 

-135 5 

— 212 0 

— 102 7 

-*53.0 

-119.0 

— 182 2 

—136 0 

— 212 8 

— I o.i. 0 

-153.4 

-119 4 

— 183 0 

-1361 

— 213 0 

-103 3 

-154 0 

— 120 0 

— 184 0 

-136 5 

— 214 0 

—10.^ 8 

-155 0 

-120.5 

— 185 0 

-137 0 

— 214 6 

— 104 0 

-155.2 

— 121.0 

—183 8 

-»37 2 

— 215 0 

-104 4 

-156 0 

. —121 I 

— 186 0 

-137 7 

— 216 0 

—105 0 

-137 0 

— 12: 6 

— 187 0 

— 138.0 

— 216 4 

”105 5 

— 158 0 

— 122.0 

— 187 6 

-138 3 

— 217 0 

—106 0 

-158 8 

i —122 2 

— 188 0 

-138 8 

— 218 0 

—106 I 

-139 0 

— 122 7 

—189 0 

- 139 0 

— 218 2 

-10^) 6 

—160 0 

— 123 0 

-189 4 

“I39 4 

— 219 0 

—107 0 

—160 6 

1 -123 3 

—190 0 

- 140 0 

— 220 0 

-107 2 

-161 0 

-123 8 

— uji 0 

—140 5 

— 221 0 

-107 7 

- 162 0 

1 — 124 0 

~ U)l 2 

—141 0 

— 221 8 

—108 0 

—162 4 

I -124 4 

— H }2 0 

-MI I 

— 222 0 

— 108 i 

—16^ 0 

, — 123 0 

—1')> 0 

— M* 6 

— 223 0 

— loS 8 

— 164 0 

1 -125 5 

-194 0 

—142 0 

— 223 6 

— tog 0 

—164 2 

] — 126 0 

-194 8 

—142 2 

— 224 0 

-109 4 

— 165 0 

! - 126 I 

-I<)5 0 

-142 7 

— 225 0 

— I to 0 

—166 0 

1 — 126 6 

—1()6 0 

-143 0 

-225 4 

— no 5 

— 167 0 

1 —127 0 

— ii)6 6 

3 

— 226 0 
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c. 

F. 

-143 s 

1 

1 “2.'7 0 

-144 0 

' -227 2 

“144 4 

. —228 0 

“I45 0 

i — 22<} 0 

-M 5 5 

! — 2.;o 0 

—146 0 

— 2^?0 S 

— 146 I 

1 -2?l 0 

—146 6 

; — 2^2 0 

-147 0 

1 -2.^2 6 

-147 2 1 

— 28 ^ 0 

-M 7 7 i 

-2U 0 

— 14H 0 j 

-284 4 

I 

“285 0 

-1488 1 

“2^(» 0 


G F. 


- 14 <> 

0 

- 28 ^> 

2 

- 14 U 

1 

- 2^7 

2 

-150 

0 

- 258 

0 

-150 

5 

- 2<.) 

0 

— 151 

0 

-2^., 

8 

- > 5 ' 

t 

-240 

0 

-151 

f> 

-2}l 

0 

“ I >2 

0 

- 2 JI 

() 

-J52 

2 

-2|2 

0 

- 152 

7 

- 24 { 

0 


0 

- 24 ^ 

\ 

“ ' 58 


-244 

0 

-' 5.5 

H 

-245 

0 

”154 

0 

- 2 J 5 

2 


C. 

1'. 

-154 4 

- 246 0 

- U5 0 

-217 0 

-155 5 

— 248 0 

- I 5^) 0 

- 248 8 

— I 

- 2-10 0 

- i 5 f) f) 

; — 2^0 0 

-157 0 

[ - 250 (i 

- 157 2 

; — 2^1 0 

- '57 7 

. - 252 0 

— 11;8 0 

1 - 252 4 

- 158 ^ 

! - 25 i 0 

- 1 58 8 

j -254 0 

- 15<) 0 

j -254 2 

-I 5 <> 1 

1 -255 0 
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Abel heat test, 505 
. Abel-Pcnsky tester, 126 
Abel’s tester, 132 
AIjrastol, 402 
Accnapbthcnc, 266, 26S 
Afetophenone, 427 
Acct)lene, 8 
Acet) ienes, 7 
Acid, tree, in oils, 160 
Ackertnann, K , phenol, 296 
Acridine, 272 
Aliphatic series, 1 
Ali/arin, 26 ^ 

Alkali in oils, 105 

Allen, A. H., patent ilisinfctting powders, 

-nctisote. 

Amyg<lalin, 420 
Aniline, 214 
AnisK and, 507 
Anthr.uene, 261, 267 
< ru<le, 265 

-dcleition of, 27 t 

- - - dihydnde, 2(15 

-estimation of, 276 

-liexahydride, 26^ 

- - in t.ir and pit« h, 2S5 

-oils, ig8 

-pii rate, 275 

Anthraquinonc, 26^ 

As.iprol, 401 
Asphalt, 57 

-in ennie petroleum, 54 

-fluxes, ijf; 

-pa\ing mixtures, pi; 

-pitches, 61 

Asphalts, anal}tii..d melh<«ls for, 69 

-artificial, 93 

-assay of, 7 ? 

-Intumen in, 77 

-fixed carlion in, 73 

-ultimate comjiosition of, ()o 

Beaume degrees, 

Becchwood creosote, 45 . 1 , 454 
Belmontine oil, 118 
Bcnzaldehydc, assay of, 423 
Benzene, 199 


Benzene, rommerrial, 206 

-determination of, 201, 206 

-in iH'troleuni spirit, 241 

~ purilii.ilion of, 204 
Hen/ery'lhenc, 370 
Benzin, 114 
Benzin-naphlha, iif) 

-for degreasing, 116 

Bi'nz^ules, metallic, 414 
Benz»n« esters, 415 
- al<leh)de, 417 

-ai id, 4ot 

-- :uid in I a(su[), 413 

-.inhyclride, 117 

Benzoin, tincture of, 452 
Bi'iizol, 202 
• — lommen lal, it t 

- -1 ryst.illis,iblc (100%), aaj 
-40 %,224 

- - - 50 %, 224 
- - «)0 %, 223 

Benzijls, 222 

-• - -- .iss.iy of, 225 

Ben/.) 1 « blonde reagent, 280 

Berginann and Junk lest, 615 

Betol, 4<>8 

- - test for, 298 

Biel, J , fla.sh-jKiinl, 128 
Bin h, oil of sweet, 494 
Bitler-almond water, 426 
Bitumen in asphalt, 77 
Bitumens, 37 

Bituminous ro.icl materials, lor 
Blasl-furnaie tar, 18 
Blasting gelatin ti'sts, P02 
Bromine absorptions, 92 
Biill)-(uf>c test, 233 
Burgess, cinnamic alilchyde' 441 
Burning naphtha, assay of, 119 
(juaiily of kerosc'nc, 132 
Byerlytc, 94 

Cmokihc value of }H-tr<>ieum oils, 140 
Carba/ol, 271 

Carl>on disulphide in Iwnzol, 226 
Carlxilic a< id, 304 

-assay of, 307 

-disinfecting jxiwders, 308 
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Car!u«, pyimalion of sulphur, si, 8s 

Cassi.1, oil of, 443 

Catct Ik)I, 340 

Cflluli )sc iiilr.Ucs, 560 

OnLsin, 57 

Cherry-laurel water, 427 
Chromii :unl, reagent, 278 
Clirurnonieter, 1^0 
Chrysene, 267, 270 
('hrysogene, 270 
(annaniH at iti, 437 
' ■ - altlehyiie, 440 

-halsrUns, 4^3 

--- esiers, 4 

Cinnamon, oil i»f, 443 
-leaves, oil of, 446 

• -oil of Chinese, 445 

('innamvl aitoliol, 4^^ 

('0.1I, (omj)i>stnon t>f, i(;8 

— naplillia, 220 

-pilt h, 2() 

-creosote, 336 

('oal-tar, 20 

Co rulein, 557 
(aike-oven Jars, 33 
Coltl lest, 157 
C’olor of kerosene, 130 
(’osni«)Iinc, iS; 

('oumailc at itls, 447 
('oum.inn, 447 
Crtsilin, 332 
OtsDsol, 346 
('r<s)sote, 346 

— - ass.iy of, ,74 

-cf>a!-tar, 3O5 

-Ikt( li anti oak, 353 

• - - hetxhwootl, ^^3 
-phcm)l in, 3^5 

— blast furn.u e. ^(>2 

— - oils, spot ifit alions fi>r, 3(18 
-shale-tar, 365 

-wtKKi, <iuantitalive, 3>ts.374, ^77, 

-wtxxl-tar, 30S, 31 r, ^47 

('rest)ls, 3i[ 

Crcsoline, 332 
Cresotii and, ^oo 
Cresylie acM sheej) tlips, 320 
('umeiie, Hn) 

Cyi he series, 197 
C)mene, rpo 

Dcail oils, igt). 36:; 

Dean anti Hateinan, <rct)soic oils, 381 
I>ehl(X)niing agents. 170 
Dcstrut live distillatitin, ii 
DiantliMccne. 2f)'s 
Dibromanfhracenc, 26^ 


Dibromophcnol, 298 
J)uhloranthracene, 263 
I)ihy<iroxyben/oic acids, 511 
Dihydroxybenzcncs, 335 
Dimethylanflir.icene, 265 
Dimethylbenzciics, 216 
1 )imelhylhomoc alcxhol.itc, 346 
Diineibvlriaphlhalencs, 251 
JJinilroglyccrin, 574 
Dinilromontxhitjrhydrin, 575 
Diphenyl, 266, 268 
l)iphcn)Imethane, 266, 268 
Di.sinfetting liqunls, 331 

-Jjtfwders, 308 

Distill.ition, destriutive, it 
J>tx»hltle, (). S., viscosimeter, 154 
Durene, igi) 

Dynamite, heat test, 602 

Ki-LIOFt, Ihush-poini, 124 
lOngler, viscosimctry, 152 
K\[)lt)sion test, 614 
I'AjtItfsive gelatin, tests, 604 
I>\plt)sives, composite, 591 

rAilREVliF.lT degrees, bit) 
r'.utyoilsin lubricating oils, 169 
I'lTulic acid, 448 
lore-test, 120 

I' lxeil carlxm, in asphalts, etc., 72 
Mash-point, 120, 166 
Muoranthene, 267, 269 
Muorene, 2O6, 260 
h'rec acid m t)ils, 160 

-rarhon in piteli, 32 

I'ulminatc of mercury, 588 
I-’umc tests, 612 

Ct\LI,\< FTOPHKN0NE, 428 
Ctallein, 557 
(Jallie and, 52<; 

-tlcrivatives of, 533 

-esters of, (533, 538 

-ethers, 538 

(ias, natural, 41 

-oil, 136 

(»ast>lene, nr 
Ctaullheria. oil of, 4()3 
(Jillcltc, lubricating greases, 175 
(tiisonite, 63 
(jlynsky tube, 233 
(ireases, lubricating, 175 
Croen oils, i()<> 

('.uaiacol, 342 

-carbonate. 345 

-carln^xylic acid, 345 

-tests for. 2(}8 

Guaiac)! benziutc, 345 
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Gum benzoin, 44g 
(iuUmann’i lests, 612 

Hanus, J , iinnamic aldoliyde, }4' 

Heat lest, explosives, I nitctl States, 60 ^ 
Heavy oil, 365 

Holde, D, asphalt in crude petroleum, 
54 

Homocatcthol, 342 

-ethers, 342 

Hvdranlhraqumone, 264 
Hydroben/aniide, 4f() 
Hydronaphthalinc, 244 
Hydrofjuinone, 3^6, r,() 
Hydnixy-bcnzaldch) dos, 4()o 
Hydroxy-methyl-l)cn/.oi( acids, «;o^i 
Hydro.xy-melhvl-benzoii .inh)dn<le, ^06 
H> droxy-naphlhalenes. 2^2 
Hydroxy-phenvI-aretii acids, <;o.S 
Hvdroxy-ijuinoline sulphuric acids, 40^ 
H\drox}-t<)luK acids, 50S 

IdRYL, 2( h ) 

rmidcKliphenvI, 271 

Indicators, action of, 353 

Inner friction of lubri< alin^ oils, 142 

Iodo})henol-/*-suiplionic acnis, 3<iS 

Isc^durene, iijii 

Isophthalic acid, 2i‘H 

JoRissKN' test for salnvlic aud, 476 

KtRost NK emulsions, 141 

f K-Bhr, and Henni^ter tula', 2tt 
I mlon, S \ , asphalt, SO 
Loose-fibre f'uncotlon, tests, 603 
Lovifiond’s tintometer, 111 
Lubricating greases, 175 
■—— oils, 142 

-c lasses of, Iloldc, 172 

-value of hvdroiarl)ons. 146 

Lvsol, 332 

Mabeky, r r, petroleum, ^c) 

-sulphur in petroleum, 32 

Maltha, 3S 
Mandclic arid. 306 
Mandclo-nitri'c, 421 
Marsh gas, i 
Melilotic a< id, 44 ^^ 

Mercuric fulminate, 3S6 
Mercury, tests for, 60S, 610 
Mesitylene, i(;c/ 

Metac resol, test for, 207 
Meiaxvlenc, 217 


Melhoxylvenzoic acids, 507 
Methylanihracene, 2O5 
Methviben/eiu', 213 
MethvUatechol, 312 
MethvUatcsliolate, u- 
MetlivlhoiiKH ales liolate, 546 
Methvli.vipropvlphenanthrene, 267 
Methjlnapliihalenes, 250 
Melhvllhioplien, 211 
Mineral binning oil, 117 

-lubrM aling oil, 163 

-matters in oil, Uit 

Mirl>an<', esseni e of, 214 
Monotiroinophen*)!, 298 

Naphtha, iii 

- c.irbuiieling, 222 
-coal'tai, 220 

- one e run, 221 
—- shale, 116 

- -- scvlveni, 222 
N.iphth.dtne, 24;, 266 

- — coinnien lal, 247 
-dihvdride, 250 

- -oiL. 230 

- salts, 2|S 

-siilpliurii acids, 231 

- tefr.ihvdride, 230 
Naphthali nesiilpliomc a« ids, 251 
.N'aphtiuds, 232 

-/?-, in foods, 237 

/y-N'.ilihlholsiilptionii ai ids, 230 
.N'aphthoKulplioiiic acids, 40 
Napltiol ethers, J3(> 

Ncs>sotc, 36^ 

New York tester, 1 24 
Nit Kites of |>ol> iiuTiscd gl>< 1 rin, 575 
N'ltioi<-llu!o.si‘, 560 
N’llrolienzeiie, 211 
N'llrobeiuo), < oinineri iai, 214 
Nitroglvt enn, 570 
• tc^ts, 6ot 

N'ltronaphllialencs, 200 

( )\Kl\oon oil, 13 ? 

()il of tilt ter atm>aids (essential), 420 
< )iK, .iiithrai cne. J(;d 
bloom of, 170 

- -1 ri osote, 33 1 

dcacl, loH 

- - dcl)looming, I<i8 

- tluoresi cm e of, 108 
- free ac id in, 160 
-alkali in, 163 

- grern, 

- - liibric aling, 112, 163 
-miner.d iiiiittcrs in, 163 

- - - naphthalene, 230 
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Olefines, 3 

Optical activity of pelroleum, 135 
(Jzcjkcrilc, 54 

ParaLliryi>cne, 271 
J’aranin, 82, 18 8 
— - estimation of, in petroleum resi¬ 
dues, asphaltic oils, 82, 104 
-sc ale, 82 

I’anillins m anthracene, 271 
]*araninuin iKpiuluin, 187 
I’eaih-kcrnel oil (essential), 422 
Penetrometers, 61; 

Pennsylvam.i petroleum, 40 
Pensky-M.irteiis .apparatus, 167 
I'entane, 111 
Peruvian balsam, 45^ 
iVtrol.itum, 183, 186 
Petroleum, 38 
ben/in, 114 

-California, 41 

■-c.ilorilic value of 51 

-C’anadi.in, 41 

- • I rucle, assay of, 47 

distillation of, 44 

- (‘thcr. 111 

- - (laliciaii, 43 

Ilanoveri.in, 44 

- jelly, 18 ^ 

< )hio, 42 
Pennsylvania, 40 

- - rc'siduuin, i<;() 

-Russian, 42 

- sfurit, 11 \ 

- spirit 111 benzene, 241 
Phenantlirene, 260, 2( h ) 

Phenol, 2S() 

liroimne test, 2<)H 

- dele« lion of, 2(15 

- esters, 204 

- c'stimalion of, 300 

• -- ethers. 2()4 

.poisoning by, 301 

- • |K>lysulphonic acids, 307 
Phenolic disinfeclinK iKpiids, 331 
Phenolphlhalein, 5 jS 

Phenols, dih\dri(, 287 

- - monoh)drii‘, 287 
-trihydric, 2H7 

-in soap, 334 

Phenolsulphoiiates 3<)6 
Phenolsulphonic' an'ds, 31)3 
Phenoxidfs, 20; 

Pheii) li arbiiiol, 28S 
Plum)lna[)hlhylimide. 272 
Phcmylsulpluiric acid, 3o«) 

Phlorojjliicml, 287 
Photographic flash jiowders, 617 


Photometric tests, 134 
Phthaleins, 545 
Phlhalic anhydride, 544 
Phthalide, 5*^ 

Phthalic acids, 541 
Pitcnc, 271 
Picratos, 585 
Picric acid, 576 
Pic rol, 339 
Pipcronal, 523 
Pitch, 29, 33 

-anthracene in, 285 

-coal-tar, 29 

Pittsburg Ilux, (»4 
Poisoning by nilrcjbcnzene, 213 
- - - by phenol, 303 
Potassium phenyl-sulphate, 400 
ProtcKatechuK acid, 511 

-homologucs of, 513 

PseudcKUinene, 199 
Psc*udo[)henanthrene, 269 
Pyrene, 267, 269 
Pynxatcchin, 340; 

I’yrogallic arid, 5^5 
Pyrog.illol, 298, 5 ^5 

-tests for, 2 c;8 

Pyrrole, 24 

Qoisul, 298, 339 
(^uinone, 3^; 

Ravuoon tar, 4 j 
Kc-duced (Ills, it)^ 

Redwood’s burning test of kerosene, 132 

-vise osily, 151 

Kesiduiim, 196 
Kcsorcinol. 2(}8. 336, 3^7 
Rclene, 267, 270 
Khigolene, 46, 1 r i 

Richardson, ClilTord, analysis of as- 
ph.ills, 7 ^ 

-bituminous road nuiterials, loi 

Riegler, (ihcnol, 3(53 

Road materi.ils, bilummous, lor 

Rck k-asphalls, 63 

kcKiling papers, ()8 

Rosin oil in mineral oil, 174 

kussi.m oil, detection of, 128 

SUX IIAKIN’, 42S 

Sadller, S P, creosote specifications, 
^68 

Sadller, S S, estimation of sulphur in 
crude petroleum, 52 

-cinn.imic aldehyde, 442 

Salicylates, alkaloidal, 487 
-metallic, 487 
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Salicylic acid, 466 

-dcn\ativcs, 500 

-csiimalion, 479 

-anhydride, 499 

— - esters, 492 
haliijlide, 499 
S.ijxxarlx)!, 

Saprol, 2 

S.iyboldl, burnin;» lest of kerus^-iie, j 
S a)lx)l<ll’s MvosiiiKter, 156 
Sioitish Mineral Oil AsscKiatiun tests, 

17 

-bituminous,compared wiih Ameri¬ 
can iH-troleiim, loS 
‘sh.ile naptha, iib 
- oil, 16 

-creosote, 

-pnxhuts, icsS 

-tar, 16 

Sheep clips, analysisof, ^iX 
Smokeless |x>v\der fists, 606 
So.ips in oils, 142, 

-in pelrokum oils, 142 

So( let) of Testing .Maleri.ils, aspli.ilt 
tests, O9 
Solar oil, I iX 
Solidif)ing jKiint, i()4 
Solutol, \ 2 

Solvents for explosives, s-Su 
Spculic graMl) lablis, tSy 
Spua’s lest, 61 2 
Stability tests, ^<>4 

-nilroglvienn, ^72 

Stammer < liromometer, 1 tr 
Sto< kholm tar, 20 
Storax, 4O1 

Sulplionatioii lest of«teov)te. tX4 
Sulphur, determination of. ^t. Xj 

•-estimation of, intrude petroleum, si 

-- in .isph.ill, X4 
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PREFACE. 


In the pre!>cnt volume arc im luded three distinct subjects: Hilumens, 
(inelu(linj4 Aromatic Tlydroi arlH)n> and I'licnols), Aromalu At id", 
and Kxplosivcb. The last-mentioned article would have been per- 
haps more in place had it followed Cellulose or (llycerin. When one 
considers, however, the fact tha t under the heading; of J‘a- 

])losives are utterly distimt fromYlKtcof/'cllulose or (llyterin, tin- 
convcnieiKc in book-making in this (ase may be allowed to lake 
prei edem e. 

'I’he editors desire to acknowledge llieir indebtedness to Air. F. Ic 
Dodge, formerly of rhiladoiphia, now' residing in (1ii(ago; to Mr 
Ivlwin NT. (diame, chemist of the Reading Coal and Iron (hnn- 
])any, Poltsville, Pa., and to Air. C. ('. '!'utweiler, (hemisl of the 
Ihiilid (ias Improvement Companv, Phihulelphia, for their kind 
assistance in matters j)ertaining to i)it( h tests, (reosote oils, and gas 
tars, respectively. 

Considerable matter pertaining to asphalt speciru ations and tests 
is taken from the publh ations of Air. ('lifford Khhardson, of the 
New Vork 'Testing Laboratories, New York City. 'These are quoted 
(juite ol length, as the e.Kact adherence to these tests (as in many 
other instances) i', absolutely necessary to obtain uniform results. 

In accordance willi the carefully jirefcired plan for the series, all 
parts of the book have been revised by tiiose whose practical ex¬ 
perience qualifies them to speak with authority. 

Dr. Letfmann has found it impossible, owing to the pressuie of 
many outside matters, to continue as American editor of the series 
and at the same time prepare those articles for which he has become 
responsible. Ills editorial work wall, therefore, in the future be 
assumed by Air. Samuel S. Sadtler, of Phila(U“!j)hia. 

'The same system of abbreviation has been followed in this volume 
as in the preceding ones and is largely self-explanatory. In some 
places reference is made to solutions of the United States Pharma- 
vii 
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PRKFACE. 


cojKuiii. V. S. means volumetric solution, and in most cases is tenth¬ 
normal (N/jo). T. S. means test solution. These solutions arc of 
about the same strength as ordinarily used in (hemical laboratories. 
The chief i)oint at issue is that the cliemuals should l)C of Pharma- 
co[Keial purity. Afanufac turers of (hemicals to be used as reagents 
are taking considerable pains to furnish very reliable articles, so-called 
“ analysed c hemic als/' 
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HYDROCARBONS. 


Bv F. C. (JARRKTT, D. Sc. 

The hydro^'arl)ons (/. e , those compounds which contain only (arbon 
and hydrogen) fall into two great classes. 

A. The Aliphatic or Acyclic Hydrocarbons (the paraflins, acetylene 
etc.) in which the carbon atoms arc linked togetlier in open chains.'' 

B. The Cyclic Hydrocarbons (benzene, na[>hthaleno, etc.) in..'n(lsch 
some or all of the carbon atoms form a closed chain or ring, nl a 

'{(‘S 

THE ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBONS. 

I of 

This large class is subdivided into several groups, according t, so 
ratio between the number'> of carbon and hydrogen atoms i-'h), 
molecule, the only important ones being the paraflins, the olelinc. 
the acetylenes, and the di-olefines. 

The Paraffins.—This, the largest of all the groups, includes thos 
hydiocarbons in which the carbon atoms arc united only by single 
linkages (hence calk'd saturated hydrexarbons), and which conse¬ 
quently contain the largest possible amount of hydrogen, the general 
formula being Its members arc formed when carbona¬ 

ceous matter decays or is decomposc'd by heat in the absence of 
oxygen at relatively low' temperatures and consequently are found in 
the emanations from marshes, the gases escajiing from ponds, the 
“blowers” c^f the coal pits, and in coal-gas, coal-tar, shale oil, etc., as 
well as in the natural gas of the petroleum districts and in petroleum— 
particularly that of Pennsylvania; while the higher members (C .sH-s, 
for example) occur as the minerals ozokerite, hatcliottitc, ccresine, etc. 

Although the first three member.s of the series each exist in one form 
only, there are two butanes, three pentanes, and five hexanes, all of 
W'hich are known, while the numl)er of isomerides of the higher homo- 
logucs theoretically possible is enormous, and for such a substance as 
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IIYDROCARHONS. 


C|,H,s no less than <So2 formuhe can he devised. Of the higher 
parallins comparatively little is known, few having been oblaineil in a 
state of pmrity, and it is jH'obablc that in most cases even the ni. 
and b. p. have not been ascertained with any degree of accuracy. 

'I’he following table gives the physical constants of the normal 
paralTins, ,ind is taken (with some additions) from Richter’s “t)rgan- 
ische Chemie” (iilh edition, icpij). 
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The parallins are not attacked by chlorine in the dark, nor are they 
alisorbed by bromine or by sulphuric acid, and so can easily be sepa¬ 
rated from the other aliphatic hydrocarbons; they arc hardly attacked 
at all by fuming nitric acid or iiy chromic acid in the cold, although 
even dilute nitric acid converts normal hc.xane, heptane, and octane 
into nitro-paraflins on warming. (See Konowalow, Compt. rend., 
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i 8 q 2, 114, 26; Bcr., 1895, 28, 1852, Worslall, Amcr. Chcm. J., 1.S98, 
20, 202; 1899, 2if 210, Fr.intib and Youn;^, d'rans., 1898, 73, 928) 
In daylight chlorine attacks them vigorously gi\ ing substitution prod¬ 
ucts, l)roininc less readily, and iodine has no ai lion. 

Detection and Estimation of Paraffins. —raralTins in the vai)orous 
or gaseous state can be separated from liydnx arbons of the oU'llne .ind 
acetylene series by treatment in the dark w ith excess of bromine. 'The 
paratlins remain unaffected, while the unsaluraled hydrocarbons an* 
converted into liquid bromine comj)oun(]s 'The same [ninciple is als<i 
applicable to li(|uid mixtures of paraffins and OiM'ine'^. d'he iin- 
< hanged paraffins may be separated from the olefine bromides by 
<lis(i]lation In a vacuum. 

When j)araffins are healc'd with bromine and water for some lime 
in sunlight, they are converted into bromo-subslilulion (ompounds, 
half the bromine w hn h enters into action being afterwards found as 
hydrobromn a< id. 'Hus behaviour may, under favorable < ire umsl.iin c's, 
be employed for llieir re(ogniti<m and t[uantilati\e estimation 

ra([uid paralhns m.iy also be separated from hyilrocarbons of 
other series Ivy treating the mixture first with sulphuric acid, so 
long as the ai id becomes coloiired. and then with fuming nitric acid, 
avoiding rise of teinjieralure. ()lher substam es are oxidised, or con- 
VeiTeil into nitro-coinpounds which remain dissolved by the acids cir are 
much less volatile than the unaltered paraffm^. After washing with 
wati dr\ing over caustic potash, and re< Idication over sodium, a dis- 
lillati ■ f pure paraffin.s is obtained. A practic.d use of this principle is 
.sometimes made in analysis. 

THE OLEFINES, 

The olefines closely resemble the paraffins in their physical jiropcr- 
lies, ami are converted into them by nascent hydrogen; containing less 
hydrogen, they are ‘Tinsaturated compounds,” and hence unite very 
readily with bromine (even in the dark), the halogen acids, concentrated 
sulphuric acid, etc. 

Estimation of Olefines. —The only methods practically available 
for the direct and accurate estimation of olefines, when in ad- 
mi.xture with hvdrocarbons of other series, arc based on the facility 
with which they unite with bromine, or their absorption by fuming 
sulphuric acid. 
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For the estimation of the gaseous olefines, as existing in coal-gas, a 
known measure of the gas is introduced into a graduated Coopers 
tube, care being taken that the water which is displaced has been 
previously saturated with gas of the same quality. Bromine is then 
dropped into the water which remains in tlie curved part of the tube, 
the tube closed with a stopi>er or the thumb, and the contents well 
agitated. On opening the tulje under water, the diminution of the 
volume of the gas will indicate that olefines have been absorbed, and, 
on observing the water, oily globules of CjH^Br^ etc., will be perceived. 
These should be red or yellow in colour; if colourless, more bromine 
must be added and the agitation repeated. The tube being again 
ojiened under water, a small piece of sodium hydroxide is added absorb 
free bromine an<l (he tube agitated once more. The tube is then im¬ 
mersed in a cistern having glass si<les, so that the vedume of the residual 
gas can be read off when the water in the cistern is on the same level 
with d'at in the tube. The loss of volume, duly corrected, if necessary, 
for temperature and pressure, gives the hydrocarbons absorbable by 
bromine. 

Satisfactory estimations of olefines can also be made by means of 
Hempel’s gas-burette or Lunge’s nitrometer. Hcmpel {Methods of 
Gas Ami) states that the sul])huric acid method is the most accurate. 

\\ hen the proportion of olefines is small, a known measure of the 
gas can lie caused to bubble through a solution of bromine in carbon 
disulplddo. 

For the estimation of the olefines in liquid hydrocarbons the bromine 
methocl is still available, but the method of operating must be modified. 
'Fhe following modification of the process of Mills and Snodgrass 
(Vol. j) has been extensively employed in Allen’s laboratory and 
found very useful for the examination of commercial products from 
shale and petroleum. An approximately decinormal solution of 
bromine is made by dissolving 2 c.c. of bromine in 750 c.c. of recently 
distilled carbon disulphide, d'his solution, which keeps well in the 
dark, is rendered anhydrous by the addition of some lumps of 
dry calcium chloride An accurately weighed or measured quantity of 
the dry hydrocarbon, weighing between 0.3 and i.o grm., or a volume 
of a .solution of the oil in carbon disulphide contaning a known weight 
of the hydrocarbon, is then placed in a perfectly dry stoppered flask or 
separator, the solution diluted, if necessary, with carbon disulphide 
(kept over calcium chloride) to about 25 c.c., and then 25 c.c. of the 
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carbon disulphide solution of bromine added. The flask is then 
closed, and the contents agitated. If the liquid is distinctly red, 
sufficient bromine has probably been added, but should the solution be 
nearly or quite decolourised, a further addition of a known measure of 
the bromine solution should be made without delay. The flask is then 
at once placed in the dark and kept there for a quarter of an hour, 
when an excess of an aqueous solution of potassium iodide is poured in, 
the contents agitated, the flask removed to a light place, and the solu¬ 
tion titrated with a decinormal solution of sodium thiosulphate (24.8 
grm. of crystallised salt per litre). The end of the action is indicated 
by the decolourisation of the carbon disulphide, and is rendered sharper 
by adding a few drops of starch solution toward the end of the titration. 

25 c.c. of the carbon disulphide solution of bromine are then 
placed in a similar flask, potassium iodide solution added, and 
the titration with thiosulphate conducted as before. The dilTerence 
between the volume of standard thiosuljfliate now required and that 
previously employed for the titration in ])rescncc of the hydrocarbon 
is the measure of thiosulphate corresponding with the bromine w hich 
has combined with the iinsatur.ited hydrocarbons present, t c.c. 
of decinormal thiosulphate corresponds with o.oo<S grm. of bromine. 
The bromine solution keeps for a considerable time without change, 
and hence the verification of its strength is only occasionally nei cssary. 

It is absolutely necessary not to c.xposc the liyilnKarbon to the 
actic i of bromine in presence of strong light; even a very moder¬ 
ately diffused daylight is prejudicial, but gaslight has no sensible 
effect. Fifteen minute.s should be allowed for the completion of 
the action. If min h exceeded, secondary changes are liable to 
occur, which give results in excess of the truth, more or less hydrogen 
bromide bi-ing usually produced, the amount irnreasing with the 
time allowed for the action. On the other hand, the c ombination w ith 
bromine is sometimes not completed immediately. McArthur 
{J. Soc. CJicm. Ind., r.S88, 7, 65) ])ointsouL that moblure must be 
rigorously excluded, the bromine added must be twice the quantity re¬ 
quired for absor|)tion (ascertained by a preliminary ex|)criment), and 
the oil solution must be diluted with carbon disulphide to three times 
the volume of the biomiiie solution that i.s to be added. 

The foregoing proce.ss gives tolerably concordant results, and 
was adopted by Allen in place of a method described bv him¬ 
self, in which the bromine was cmj»loycd in aqui'ous solution. In 
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its simplest form this process is conducted exactly in the manner 
just described, except that ai)i)roximately dccinormal aqueous bro¬ 
mine is used, instead of a carbon disulphide solution of that clement, 
and the potassium iodide solution is added directly after the oil has 
been thoroughly shaken with the bromine water. If the bromine 
compounds formed are viscous and adhere strongly to the sides of the 
flask, so as to hinder the action of the bromine water, a few centimetres 
of carbon disulphide may be added, by which the oils will be dissolved, 
and may be brought in contact with the bromine water by agitating. 
This method gives fairly constant results, hut they do not ro])resent 
simply the bromine assimilated by the unsaturated hydrocarbon, etc , 
of the sample, as oxidation also occurs to a very sensible extent. The 
results obtained arc therefore in excess of those given by the carbon 
disulphide process, but they are fairly comj)arative, and for works- 
assays of shale and petroleum products the method will be found 
of service. 

Owdng to the complex character of commercial hydrocarbons, 
an estimation of thc‘ amount of bromine combining with them 
does not give the means of calculating the percentage of olefines 
present. If, however, a fraction of constant b p. be pre|>ared and its 
vapour density ascertained, its mean combining weight can be de¬ 
duced, and an estimation of its power of assimilating bromine 
gives a means of obtaining a close ap])roximalion to the propor¬ 
tion of olehnes contained in the fraction. This suggested method 
assumes that the fraction consists csscuitially of parallins ,md olefines. 
Any admixture of hydrocarbons of other series would lurther (omjili- 
cate the [iroblem. 

On this account it is preferable* in jiractice to expri's.s the results 
of titrations as bromine absf)r])lions, that is, in grams of bromine 
assimilated by lOO grin, of the oil. If a known xolumc* of the sample 
has been emf)lo\ed, the nunilier of grams of bnuninc taken up by loo 
c c. must be (luided by the density of the sam[)le to ascertain the bro¬ 
mine assimilated by too grm. 

It must be borne in mind that, besides olelines, many other sub¬ 
stances, both hydrocarbons and o\yg(*natc‘d substances, assimilate bro¬ 
mine, and hc'nec^ the; “bromine absorption ” ol a complex mixture 
ari.ses from several source's. Nor doc'S the bromine absorbi-d by 
substani es other than olefines b(*.ir a c onslani relation to their molec ular 
weight. 'I'lius the liydrocarboiis of the; acetylene series absorb either 
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Br^ or Br^, and the latter proportion is also assimilalc<l hy tcrpcnes. 
Uleic acid combines with Br„ linoleic acid with Br„ and j)hcnol with 
Bto, a bromo substitution jjroduct being formed in the last ease. 'I'he 
results given by these sul)stanres are described in the sections on oleic 
ac'd, turpentine oil, phenol, etc.; and estimation of the bromine 
absorptions of shale and petroleum products, rosin oil, and resins will 
also be found duly recorded. 

It is possible to ascertain the iodine; absorjjtion of hydrocarbons 
by Ilubrs method, w'hich gives results comparable w ith those obt.lined 
by bromine if the former be multiplied by the fai tor 0.63. 'Fhe jiroeess 
is, however, not well ada])(ed for the examination of hydrocarbons, as 
the action may not be complole in less than twenty-four hours. 

THE ACETYLENES, 

'Fhe members of this group .ire usually oilv liijuids of rather 
higher b. [>. th;in the corresponding parallins, they are, of course, un- 
.saturated compounds, containing a triple linkage, and read with 
hydrogen, the acnls, halogens^ etc., in very much tlie same manner as 
the olefines. 'I'lieir most char.iclerislii property is the great ncnliness 
with which they re.act \\'ith ammom’.ie.il solutions of eiiprous or silver 
sails, forming comjiounds such as C ,II ..Cu ,0 w hicli are almost alwa\s 
thrown down as precipitates. By this property they can Lie distm- 
gci lied and separalial from all other hydrocarbons. 

'lae cipirous solution is prepared by treating copper turnings in a 
separator with strong ammonia in preseiue of a limited (piantity of 
air, untd the blue liquid first formed itas Inaome colourless 'Fbe 
reagent is then run from the tap into a U-lube fitted with a tube bent 
twice at right angh-s, the Ojicn end of whn h dips under water, so as to 
prevent contai I of air. On passing .1 gas (hrough the cuprous solution, 
a yellow or nal ])recipitatc will be produced if accl\lcnes be present 
If the prei.i[)ilate be filtered from the li(|uid and treated with strong 
hydrochloric acid, the acetylene will !)e liberated. 'Fhis behaviour 
furnishes a means of isolating acetylene and its homologues in a (on- 
dilioii of purity. On treating the iiiprous eomjiound with aqiu'ou-, 
ammonia and zinc, the corre.sponding oieline will be jirodiiccd, and 
may be identified by the proportion of bromine with winch it unites 

The silver derivatives of the aielylenes may lie obtained bv substi¬ 
tuting an ammoniaeal solution of siher nitrate for the cuprous solu- 
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lion. A solution prepared by dissolving cuprous or silver chloride 
in ammonium hydroxide absorbs acetylenes, but some of the hydrocar¬ 
bons are not precipitalcd by such a reagent, as their metallic derivatives 
are soluble in ammoniuni hydroxide containing ammonium chloride. 

Acetylene, C^H,, is an important illuminating agent. It may be 
prepared in various ways, but the only one of moment is the action of 
water on calcium carbide, by which calcium hydroxide and acetylene 
arc the only j)ro(lucls. Acetylene is a colourless gas with a faint 
ethereal odour; it is usually reganlcd as highly j)oisonous, but several in¬ 
vestigators deny this. As prepared from commercial calcium carbide 
it is very impure, and the disagreeable odour and poisonous action at¬ 
tributed to the acetylene itself are due to the im[)urities, especially 
hydrogen phos])hidcs and sulphur compounds. The statement that 
acetylene causes the odour and annoyance dcvcloj)cd by the im- 
perfee*- combustion of illuminating gas, as when a Bunsen burner 
“strikes back,” is, therefore, not correct. Tlie following data con¬ 
cerning the manufacture and i)ropcrties of commercial acetylene arc 
mostly taken from a paper l>y H. Fowler {Proc. of the (Brilis/i) lnslitnle 
of Civil Rnginrers^ No. 30Q3, Mar., liSyS): 

I pound of pure calcium carbide will require 0.562 pound of water 
and yield 1.156 of slaked lime and 0.4064 of acetylene, equal to 5.5857 
cu. ft. at 0° and 760 mm. The yield of good commercial carbide is 
about 5 cubic feet })ct })ound. Water dissolves about i.i times its 
volume, but a saturated solution of common salt dissolves only about 
0.05 volumes. Alcohol dissolves about 6 volumes and paraffin aliout 
2.5; acetone dissolves a large amount. Since the density of acetylene 
is nearly that of air, it diffuses slowly, hence the danger of formation of 
explosive mixtures in the neighbourhood of a leak. The most violent 
exydosion is produced by a mixture containing 8 37 })er cent, by volume 
of the gas. Acetylene is licpiefied at o'^ by a pressure of 21.5 atmos¬ 
pheres; at 20° by a pressure of 42.8 atm. The critical Icmyieraturc 
is 37.05° at 68 atm. 

laquid a(.et)lcne has a sp. gr. of 0.4 and is highly expansible. It is 
liable to exj)losi\e dissociation, and the conditions under which this 
occurs have been extensively studied. Berthelot and Vieillc placed 
18 grm. of acetylene in a small flask and fired the mass by means of a 
wire rendered incandescent by an electric current. The jiressure rose 
to 5638 atmospheres, and the carbon was left as a lump w'ith brilliant 
surface and conchoidal fracture. Explosion may also be brought 
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about by fulminating powder and even by friction. The presence of 
spontaneously inflammable hydrogen [)hosphide (PIL) is said to have 
been the cause of at least one explosion. To remove this objectional)le 
ingredient, Pictet uses a washing solution of strong calcium chloride, 
and then a lead salt at —16°, l}ut even this treatment may not remove 
all the phosphide. The follo\sing are analyses of ordinary acetylene: 



i Fiiwlir 

1 

1 Oulon 

1 

Acetylene . 

i 9 i 6 

' oS 7 1 

Hydrogen sulphide . 

1 irate 

1 ^ 

Hydrogen phosj^hidcs 

0 

0 23 

Ammonia . 

: 00^ 



Acetylene can be estimated by titrating the free nitric acid pro¬ 
duced l)y the action of the gas on a solution of silver nitrate.' 'Phe 
change is rej)rcsented as follows: 

CJT, -f- \-XOj - C, \gXO3 -h 2lIXOj. 

The mixture must not contain any gases whidi interact with nitric 
acid or which arc themselves acid in character, and the silver nitrate 
must be in excess. The only data necessary for the calculation are the 
volume, temperature, and {)rcssure of the gas, and the final volume 
L.'id acidity of the liquid. The operation may be performed in a 
Raoult eudiometer, 20 c.c. of a 10% solution of silver nitrate sufficing 
for a 60 c.c. cudionieter, distilled water being afterward run in until the 
pressure is equalised. 

The most .serious impurity of acetylene, as prepared by the action 
of water on commercial calcium carbide, is h)drogen phosphide, 
which, like ammonia, ajijicars to favour the formation of the explosive 
copper acetylide, .and, if present in notable quantity, may render the 
gas spontaneously inflammable. The hydrogen phosphide may be 
estimated by jiassing the gas, as it is liherated, through a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite, and precipitating the phosphoric acid formed by 
means of magnesia mixture. If care he taken that all the reagents arc 
free from sulphates, the hydrogen sulphide in the acetylene may be 
estimated by acidifying the filtrate from the magnesium preci])itate 
and adding barium chloride. It should be observed that the amount 
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of hydrogen bul|rhi(ie in different specimens of acetylene yielded by the 
same calcium carbide varies considerably, according to the conditions 
obtaining at the time of preparation. Moreover, the whole of the 
suljihur in the gas does not exist as hydrogen sulphide. 

P. \V. Wolff (Clicm. Zeit., iXgX, 22, 281) states that the tendency of 
acetylene to produce soot ran only be avoided by the use of special 
burners, and that the employment of hypochlorites for removal of 
hydrogen phosphides, as recommended by Lunge and Ccdercreutz, 
will involve danger when notable amounts of ammonia arc j)rescnt 
in consequence of the formation of nitrogen chloride. The ammonia 
should be first removed by thorough washing. Chlorine and moisture 
may be removed by subsequent treatment isith lime. Acetylene thus 
purified has a faint ethereal odour, and does not attack copper or copper 
alloys. The stains on copper fittings when common acetylene is used 
are due to coiiper phosphide. 

Lewes (J. Gas Ligliling, Nov. ijo, 1897) states that acetylene is 
much safer when diluted with other combustible gases. The best 
diluent is a mixture of ,30% methane with hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
or both. This diluting gas when mi.xed with 10', o of acetylene is a con¬ 
venient substitute for coal-gas. 

Ilempel and Kahl (Zcil. jur ang. Chem., tSqS, II, 5,t) .suggest a 
volumetric method for estimating hydrogen phosphide in acetylene. 
A solution of 15.6 grm. of copper sulphate (Cu-SO,, sH, 0 ) in 100 c.c. 
of water, to which were added 5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 \olume 
of concentrated acid to 4 volumes of water), was found to be the best 
absorbent. One c.c. of the solution absorbed 8 8. c.c. of hydrogen 
phosphide ami 0.2 c.c. of acetylene from 100 c.i. of each gas. In the 
presence of mercury and excess of the solution of i upper sulphate, the 
diminution of volume resulting from the absorption of hydrogen 
phosphide exactly corresponded to four times the volume present. 
Hydrogen phosphide produced by heating an alcoholic .solution of jio- 
tassium hydroxide with ordinary phosphorus was mixed in various 
known proportions with nitrogen, and the phosphide determined. 'I'lic 
mean value was ^2.4 per cent., and mixtures of known volumes of this 
mi.xturc and acetylene were examined by agitating it for three minutes, 
in a pipette .sealed with mcri ury, with 3 c.c. of the tojiper sul]ihatc 
solution. It was assumed that the hydrogen phosphide amounted to 
1/4 of the diminution of volume. The test analyses were satisfactory. 

Detection of Acetylene in Cases of Poisoning. —D. Vitali 
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(L’Orobi, 1898, 21, 217) recommends the following melhocl: A 
sample of blood is mixed with 5 or 8V0 <>f I'ure dry acetone, placed in a 
retort, and distilled into an empty condenser and a set of absorbing 
bulbs containing more acetone. The retort is heated on a water-bath, 
the condenser and bulbs kept cold in ice. The acetone passes over, 
carrying the acetylene with it, and the latter may be identified by its 
characteristic reactions. Hydrogen sulphide and phosphide, which 
often occur in the crude gas, also dissolve in the acetone, and can be 
sought for therein. 

Calcium carbide is prepared by the action of an electric current 
upon a mixture of quicklime and carbon (coke or anthracite coal). 
Pure calcium carbide is brown, but the commercial form is a hard, 
grayish, slag-hke mass, which, when exposed to the air, usually 
emits an odour of hydrogen piiospliide, and slowly crumbles to a dry 
powder. It is often irregular in quality. A considerable ])ro])or- 
tion of free carbon may often be oijservcd in it, and gn-at care must be 
taken in sampling. Water acts violently on cakuim carbide, but a 
strong aijueous solution of zinc chloride acts much more slowly. 
Calcium carbide may be used for the detection and estimation of 
wMler in alcohol, since absolute alcohol is without action upon it. 

A method for the assay of calcium carbide has been jiublished by 
Lunge and Cedercrcutz {Zcil. Chon., 1897, 10, 651). 100 grm. 

of the material sh<>iil<l !)c use<l. The apparatus is a gas holder liaving 

capacity of 40 litres, a saturated solution of common salt l)eing 
employed as a seal. In exact work this must be previously saturated 
with acetylene. If plain water be used as a seal, a correction must be 
made for the acetylene alcsorbed. 'I'he action is most conveniently 
carried out in an apparatus arraiige<l to cause the carbide to fall into 
the salt solution by degrees, but the reverse process may be em])Ioyed. 

Two samples of calcium carbide ex.imined by rmngc and ('ecler- 
crcLitz evolved, :is the mean of .seccral tests, 0.1435 (‘H-i 

and 0.538 grm. (222 c.c.) of h\<lrogon phosphide per kgm. of larbide, 
resj)ectively. 

Destructive Distillation.-- Non-volatile organic subs^ance^ healed 
without access of free oxygen undergo complex decomposition, by 
which volatile products cscajie an<l a residue of impure rarijon. 
is left, [f the sul)stancc' consists only of carlion, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, the last two elements arc found in the distilled portions, to¬ 
gether with a great part of the carbon. Sulphur and nitrogen are 
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also ])rincipally converted into volatile compounds. Slow heating will 
sometimes produce volatilisation with little or no change. The nature 
and pro{)ortions of the substances obtained will be dependent on the 
character of the substance distilled, the temperature of the retort, 
and other conditions; when the heat is moderate, paraffins are 
chiefly produced; l)ut as the higher members of this series readily 
split up into lower members and olefines, the latter are nearly always 
present. By further degradation acetylenes are formed, while 
benzene and its homologues contain a still smaller proportion of 
hydrogen. 

When the temperature is high, hydrogen, acetylene, benzene, and 
naphthalene arc the chief unoxygenated jiroducts. Thus, coal being 
distilled at a high temj)cralurc for the manufacture of coal-gas, the 
condensable hydrocarbons consist chiefly of benzene and its homo¬ 
logues, naphthalene, etc. At a somewhat lower temperature the 
hydrogen and acetylene disapjiear, together with most of the najih- 
thalene, while chrysene and a larger proportion of benzene are formed. 

At a dull red heat, such as is employed for the distillation of bitu¬ 
minous shale, the liquid jiroducts are almost free from benzene and 
naphthalene, while little or no hydrogen or acetylene is present in the 
gases. On the other hand, the distillate is rich in paraffins and olefines 
with some anthracene and chrysene; the oxygenised and nilrogenised 
products consist chiefly of substances of the formula (\JIj,j_.OTI, and 
other phenolic compounds, and bases of the formula (pyri¬ 
dine bases), although the corresj>onding series, — i. c., Inuizcne 

and its homologues—is almost wholly absent. 

When ivood is subjected to dry distillation, the volatile products 
arc practically free from compounds of nitrogen and sulphur. 'The 
watery portion of the distillate from woo<l, jieal, and lignite has an 
add reaction, owing to the presence of atelic a(id. In other rcsjiects 
the products of the distillation of wood, as ordinarily conducted, arc 
a mixture of low- and high-tcmperaturc prodmts. 

When the temperature of the distillation is low, a large yield of 
liquid products is usually obtained, together with a small yield of gas 
of high illuminating power. At a high temperature a maximum 
production of gas of low illuminating power results, while the j^ropor- 
tion of liquid products is small. The higher the temperature of the 
retort, the larger the percentage of solid carbonaceous residue (coke 
or charcoal) left in it. 
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The three cases afforded in practice by the treatment of coal, shale, 
and wood may be regarded as typical of the changes attending the de¬ 
structive distillation of organic substances, though others, such as 
bone, rosin, ami oil, yield special products of some t)ractical interest. 
Too much stress cannot bo laid on the fact that the nature of the prod¬ 
ucts depends not only on the nature of the substance treated, but also 
on the circumstances under which the operation is conducted with re¬ 
gard to temperature and other conditions. 

The following table indicates the general nature of the more promi¬ 
nent volatile organic products of the dry distillation of coal (for the 
manufacture of illuminating gas), bituminous shale, and wood, as- the 
processes are carried on in practice. To facilitate comparison, the lead¬ 
ing constituenl.s of American petroleum are shown in juxtaposition: 


Caj-Miiic pnjciucl-) 


llydrojicn, 

!Iydrutiirhon^ 

Metli.ine, 

Atetylenei. 

I,iquxd and Solui livdwcarbons 
Liquid parallms 
Solid paradiiis 
Liquid olefines 
Liquid pscudnlcfincs 
Liquid acetylenes 
Bcii/ones 
Naphthalene 
' nthi.icciic 
hryt.enc 

Bodies 

Acetic .icid 
Methyl alcohol 
Phenols 

llydroxyphciiols (creosolL) 

Kitroyemscd Bodies 
Aininonia 
Aniline bases 
Pyridine Imms 
A c ndinc 
C'arba7(>le 

Siilf'lita' Compounds, 



Uituininoui 

slialo 


Large, 

Tiaccs, 

Large. 

Large, 

L.irge, 

Largi, j 

I'rt'ent, 

.None 

Small. 

Large, 

'1 laces. 

CoiKsiderable 

Small, 

\'cry large, 

I’lcscnt, 

Picscnt 

Large, 

'rraee, ; 

l.aigL, 

None, 1 

Modi rate. 

'1 r.n 0. 1 

Modi r.iti, 

Considerable 

Present, 

.None. 

Pie.-.ent, 

I-irgc. 

Coiisidciable 

Large, 

Consideiahle 

Considerable 

Piescnt, 

None 

Considerable 

Prc;>ent 

Piosent 

t.'oiisiilenible 

1 

Picscnt, 

Present, 


W ood j 

Ptlroleiim 

Jyarge, 

Present 

Large, 

Consideiable 

Present 

Piescnt 

Absent, 

Fi'eseiit, 

\'ery large. 
Moilerale 
Consider.iblc 
Present 

Modeuite, 

Mo(Jtiate, 

Pri sent, 

Piesenl 

None 

Present 

Present 

T-arge, 

Coiisu Ic Table 

Moderate 

Large, 


None 


None, 

Present 


It will be seen from this tal)lc that the products of the distillation of 
eacli of the raw materials contain certain characlcrislic bodies. Thus, 
oxygenated products are found most l.argely in the products of the dis¬ 
tillation of wood; paratlms arc especially characteristic of petroleum; 
olclincs, and, to a lesser extent, paraffins, of tlic distillation of shale; 
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while coal-tar, as obtained in the manufacturing of illuminating gas, 
is remarkable for the comjairativcly large proportion of benzene and 
naj)hthaIone contained in it. 


TARS. 

By the destructive distillation of organic substames and bituminous 
minerals three classes of products are generally obtained—namely, 
gas, w atery licpiid, and a \ iscid, dark-coloured oil or tar. The methods 
of assaying the gaseous products do not come within the scope of this 
work. The watery liquid from wood, peat, and lignite is acid, and its 
examination is described in Vol. i. The watery liquid from the 
distillation of coal, shale, and bones is strongly alkaline, the first of 
these constituting the “ammoniacal licpior” of the gasworks. 

Tar Is a brown or black viscid, oily liquid, of a more or less charac¬ 
teristic od’> ir, according to its origin; its composition varies widely 
according to its source and tlie comlitions of distillation. Wood, [icat, 
and lignite tars arc acid; coal, bituminous shale, and bone tars arc 
alkaline. On repeatedly agitating the tar with water, the soluble 
matters to which the acid or alkaline indication was due may be more 
or less com[)letely removed. 

AH tars consist largely of hydrocarbons, but oxygenised and nitro- 
genised substances are sometimes pn'sent in (onsulerablc proportion. 
.Ml tar, being of very com])Icx composition, .ind consisting in the main 
of volatile bodies, the most insJnictivc method of examining it consi.sts 
in subjecting it to careful distillation, (ollecting apart the distillates 
obtained at different temperatures, and subsequently fractionating 
these products with the view' of effecting a more ])crfect proximate 
analysis of the material. Toward the end of the distillation the tar 
remaining in the retort becomes more and more viscous, and if alloweil 
to cool, sets to a solid, brittle, jet-black mass known as piUVi. If the 
distillation be pushed further, roJi'c is obtained, and, indeed, in some 
casc.s distillation ahvays causes coking. 

Tar frequently contains a considerable proportion of water which 
should l)c separated as far as j)Ossiblc before distillation. This is 
best effected by allowing the tar to stand in a warm ])lacc, givingthc 
mass an occasional gyratory motion, and removing each quantity of 
water by decantation as it separates. Water causes tar to froth during 
distillation; Mallmann (“ Bitumen,” 1909, 7,117) states that a tar from 
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which water readily separates on standiiif; w ill be diffi< ult to distil, and 
vici' vena. 

For the method of coiidiutinf,’ the distillation, no general instruc¬ 
tions can be given; miuh depends on the iharacter of the tar, the 
information desired, the scale on which the operation is to be con¬ 
ducted, and other conditions. The process should be condiuted in 
the .simplest suitable appar.alus, and the distillate lollected in .i very 
moderate number of fractions, all rchnemenls of fractional distilla¬ 
tion being reserved for the trc.itment of the products first oblaineil. 
In the first distill.ations the more volatile constituents arc retained in 
the retort liy those of higher b. p., and it is only alter being scp.ir.iled 
tolerably perfei tly from these that they distil at temperatures apjiroxi- 
mating to their true I). p. 

The separation by fraitional distillation having been carried out 
as f.ir as appears ilesir.ible, a further |>ro\iniate amdysis of the chf 
ferent fr.ictions m.iy be made into basii, and, .mil indifferent bodies. 
Thus, by .igilaling one of the fractions with dilute .sul])huri( ai id, anv 
basic compounds (c. g., ammonia, methylaniine, pyridine, ai ridine, etc ) 
will be dissolved in the acid lic|uid, and c.in be recovered by approjiri.ite 
means. On agil.iling the residii.d oil with .sodium hydro.xide solution, 
lirst dilute, and then somew h.it i oneentrated, any organic acids, jihenols, 
or phenolic compounds will be dissolved, and can be recovered bysep.a- 
rating tiic alkaline liquid and adding a slight e.\'cess of dilute sulphurii 
ac lb The neutral substances w hich have not undergone solution either 
by iue trc.atment with and or with alkali consist essentially of hydro¬ 
carbons. Ibxrticular ])rocesses are suitable for spes i.il purjioses. 
Thus, ben/.eiie may be crystallised otit by subjci ting the more volatile 
fraction of co.il-t.ir naphtha to a freevang mi.xture; naphthalene readily 
"“""'■ates from oils containing it, especially after remov.il of the 
phenols by sodium hydroxide; while the |)rescnce of .anthr.uene can 
be inferred from the formation of anthraquinone by the o.xidation 
of a certain high-boiling fraction of the t.ir. The hydrocarbons of 
the dilTerent scries may be successfully differentiated in many cases by 
their behaviour with reagents, especially with bromine, nitric acid, and 
strong siiliihiiric acid. 

The following .sections contain detailed desiription.s of the char¬ 
acters and methods of examining tar from bituminous shale and coal. 
Tars of some other origins are also brielly described. 
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SHALE TAR. CRUDE SHALE OIL. 

The crude oily liquid obtained in the south of Scotland by the 
destructive distillation of bituminous shale is an olive-green, strongly- 
smelling, viscous liquid. The sp. gr. of the |)roduct from the old 
form of retorts is 0.890 to 0.894, and from the new kind 0.865 1“ 0.870. 
The composition of shale oil has not been so thoroughly investigated as 
that of coal-tar, but it has been proved to be of e.vtremely complex 
nature, the following being among the more char.actcristic and impor¬ 
tant substances hitherto recognised in it: 

Hydrocarbons of the Methane series; most of the members from 
CjIIio to C.oIIsj being probably present. 

Hydrocarbons of the Olefine series; most of the members from CjHs 
to CjoIIjo being [)robably present. 

Hydrocarbons of the Allylcne series; c. g., C(,Hio) C;H,,, and CsH,^. 

Hydrocarbons of the Benzene series; present only in small amount, 
but always found in the oils from modern retorts. 

Only tr.aces of naphthalene and anthracene are found in shale tar, 
hut notable quantities of pyrene and chrysene occur. 

Nitrogenised compounds. Shale tar contains ammonia, a considerable 
proportion of pyrroline, and members of the ])yridinc scries (espe- 
ci.ally those of high b. p. and unknown constitution), but neither 
aniline nor any of its homologucs has been detected. 

Oxygenated compounds. Besides traces of acids of the acetic scries, 
shale tar contains a notable proportion of phenols .and hydro.xyi)hcnol3 
analogous to those present in wood-tar. 'I'hymols and analogous 
bodies have been found in the fraction distilling between 215° and 290°. 

Sidpiinr compounds exist in shale tar, but their ex.act nature has 
not been ascertained. SInilcs containing much sul|)hur give little 
paraffin wax on distillation, .ind a low yield of other products. 

The method of treating sli.ilc tar on a large scale differs indifferent 
works, but consists esscnti.ally in re|)ealed fractional distillations, 
alternated by treatment of the several fractions with sulphuric acid 
and sodium hydroxide, and sometimes sodium c.arbonate, together 
with refrigeration of the high-boiling fractions to cause the crystallisa¬ 
tion of solid paraffin. This is scp.arated from the adhering oil by 
pressure, and the crude p.araffin sc.ale which results is purified by ap¬ 
propriate methods. 

Assay of Crude Shale Oil. —The examination of crude shale oil is 
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frequently required, in order to ascertain the proportions of naphtha, 
burning oil, lubricating oil, and “scale” or crude paraffin csa.'c it is 
likely to yield on a large scale. 'J'he assay is best made by treating a 
known quantity of the oil as nearly as possible in the same manner .is 
that employed in the manufacturing process, but working on the small 
scale losses are, of course, very much larger; to diminish these as far as 
possible all vessels, cloths,etc.,are rinsed with oils similar to those to be 
handled, and the quantities of acid and .ilkali used are smaller than in 
the works. Each oil works has its owm method of analysis, but the 
general features of the methods are similar, and all use measurements 
in preference to weights, and divide their fractions in a somewhat ar¬ 
bitrary manner. In a works laboratory the analyst knows fairly well 
what to expert from a particul.ar sample, but when dealing with a 
strange oil it is best to make a i>reliminary test by distilling a |)ortion 
without steam, collecting all below 1^0° as “spirit”; from 150“ to 
300° as “burning oil,” and all above 300“ (the thermometer having been 
withdrawn) as heavy oils. The following notes are due to the kindness 
of one of the best known of the Scottish oil chemists. In this process 
all measurements are calculated tobo"!'.; the oils are usually measured 
at higher temperatures, and the necessary correction made (the sp. gr. 
is lowered 0.004 liy each rise of 10" F. above 60“ F.); the solid paraffin 
is weighed and its volume calculated, the sp. gr. in the liquid .state at 
60 F". being taken as 0.810. 

I, ,00 c.c. (20,000 Iluid grains) of crude oil freed from water by 
standing at 120° F. are distilled from a cop|)er or cast-iron still, in a 
slow current of superheated steam; this distillation being destructive, 
e.xcess of steam causes too much oil to |)ass over unchanged, and the 
subsequent treatments give misleading ligures. 1,000 Iluid grains of 
distillate arc taken as “green naphtha,” the remainder as “green oil,” 
though some crude oils give, toward the end, so much “gundy” 
(chrysene, etc.) that this is kept separate; “still coke” remains in the 
retort. The green oil—in a stop])erecl bottle—is well shaken (or 5 
minutes with 0.25/,', of oil of vitriol (to remove moisture); then, at a 
temperature of 100 to 105“ F., it receives 2', y oil of vitriol, is shaken for 
a further 5 minutes and allowed to settle for 2 or 3 hours at 100 to 
120"!'’. Nc.xt, the oil is washed with an ccxcessof sodium hydro.xide solu¬ 
tion of 6o“Tw. (i.300.sp.gr.),allowed toscttle inavvarm place, the .alkali 
tar removed, and the oil again distilled with superheated steam— 40',7; 
being collected as “light oil” and the remainder as “heavy oil and 
Voi. HI - 2 
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paraft'm.” The heavy oil is cooled slowly (to obtain large crystals), 
lirst to the room temperature, then in a freezing mixture, wrapped in a 
cloth previously wrung outwith “blue oil” and pressed at 60“ F., giving 
solid paraffin (‘‘hard scale”) and ‘‘blue oil.” The blue oil, after 
treatment with 0.5',of oil of vitriol and with sodium hydroxide, is dis¬ 
tilled with 1% of dry sodium hydroxide, yielding light oil and lubri¬ 
cating oil; the 2 light oils—from the“grccnoil ” and the “blue oil”—arc 
mixed, treated with 0.25% oil of vitriol and sodium hydroxide, and again 
distilled, yielding burning oil and intermediate oil; the intermediate oil, 
treated like the heavy oil, gives a further yield of solid paraffin (‘‘soft 
scale”). 

The methods of examining the naphtha, burning oil, lubricating 
oil, and paraffin scale which form the proximate |)roducts of the distil¬ 
lation of crude shale oil arc described in the section on ‘‘IVlrolcum and 
■Shale Oil Products.” 


Blast-Furnace Tar. 

The tar produced by cooling waste-gases from blast furnaces con¬ 
suming bituminous coal has been e.xamined by Watson .Smith (./. Soc. 
Chem. hid., 1883, 2, 495 and 1887, 6, 583). The sample had a sp. gr. 
of o 934, and on distillation gave the following results: 



T'erccnlage of pro'luclb 

gr 


/ Water, 

30 C Ijy volume. 

I 007 


1 L>il, 

2 9 Ijv volunu' 


Distillate from 2^0° to 300*^ 


7 0 bv volume 


Distillate from 300° till oils stdidifv j 


13 0 bv volume 


Distillate solidifying on cooling, or sofi 


lO 7 by volume 

gS 7 

paralhn scale 1 




Coke 


2T 5 by weight 


Loss 


5 5 by wi-ight 



On further fractionation and treatment with sulphuric acid and 
sodium hydroxide the following products were obtained: 


TVr cent 
l>y voluiiH- 


Tar bases, soluble in sulphuric at id 

Phenols anil tar-acids, soluble in sodium hvtlroxidc 

Neutral oils 

Soft parallin scale . ... 


(Yk-hling solid parafTin, o 54%) 
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The phenolic compounds arc further described under the head of 
“Blast Turnace Creosote.” 

Of the neutral oits, only an insignificant fraction distilled below 180'^. 
The sp. gr. of successive fractions rose from 0.1858 to0.980. No naphtha¬ 
lene could be .separated from an ap[)ropriatc fraction by cooling it w ith 
ice and .salt. The intermediate oils arc not specially good as lubricants, 
nor are they suitable for burning in lamps. 'I'hc fractions distilling 
bet\v'een 250° and 350*^ pos.ses.sed a deep green fluorescence, and closely 
re.sembled heavy lubricating oil from shale. On treating the soft 
paraflni scale with glacial acetic and chromic acids, solid paraffin was 
obtained, and a large proportion of a pitchy depo.sit was formed, but no 
anthraquinonc, produced by the oxidation of anthracene, could he 
detected. 

Wood-Tar. —The products of the destructive distillation of wood arc 
very numerous, and vary much w'ith the nature of the wood and the 
temperature at which the process is conducted. But under all (ir- 
cumstances the volatile products arc characterized by the large pro- 
])orlion of oxygenised products contained in them, and by the small 
proportion of sulphur and nitrogen compounds. Among the gaseou.s 
j)roducls are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and some 
mctiianc. The aqueous portion of the liquid distillate, known as 
(rude pyroligneous arid, usually forms from 28 to 50% of the weight 
of . ood distilled, and contains chietly a( etic acid, ukUIuI alcohol, allyl 
alcoiml, and acetone, with manyolhcrsul)sianccs in smaller proportion. 

d'he “tar,” or oily portion of the crude distillate from wood, averages 
from 7 to 10%, and is a comjdcx niixlureof various liquids holding solid 
matters in solution. On distillation between 70"^ and 250°, Russian 
wood-tar yields oils of a density ranging from 0.841 to 0.S77, and leaves 
a residue of pilch, consi.sting of solid paraflin, various resinous matters, 
pyrene, chrysene, and other hydrocarbons of high b. )). 

On rcdistillallon the tar-oils yield the following products: 

Below 100°, fntty acidb, sylvanc {C5H6O), methyl alcohol, benzene. 

Between 100'^ and 150°, benzene honiologiies. 

Between 150° and 200°, benzene homologues, [)henois, and hydroxyphcnols. 

lietween 200*^ and 250*^; phenols and hydroxyphcnols, lignocenc acid (C;4H4sOi), 
naphthalene, reteno, paralbn wax, 

'the lower paraffins appear to be absent from the tar, but the per¬ 
manent ga.ses jiroduccd liy the distillation of the wood contain methane. 
If the oils of wood tar are expo-sed to a high temperature, they arc 
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partialh- converk'd into Iica\y gaseous hydrocarbons. “Wood-gas 

is manuiacluvcd in this manner, anti contains, when purilicd: 

TT\(lrogcn . . • 7 to iS 7 

Mclhaiu- . 35 ^ In Q 4 

lulnli-ni: and Its IioiiidIu^vks. io 6 to 6 c; 

Carbon !noiH)\n]o bt S to 22 4 

So''o of the more volatile [tortioii of Swedish wood-tar consists of a 
mixture of 2 terpcncs: australenc, boiliii" at 155"; and sylvestrene, 
boilino at about 175°. The most imirortant product from wood-tar 
is the mixture of phenolic compounds known as creosote, the method 
of examining and the nature of which are described later. 

Stockholm tar, used in ship-building, is the product of a crude 
distillation of tlte resinou.s wood of tlie |)inc. It contain.s much rc.siu 
and turpentine, and has applications for which the tar olrtaincd in the 
mamif.'.i ture of pyroligneous aci<l cannot be substituted. It has a 
sp. gr. of 1.04, and on standing usually deposits a gr.inul.ir, crystalline 
matter consisting mainly of pyyocalechot. Water agitated with the tar 
acquires a light brown colour and sharp, bitterish taste. The aqueous 
liquid is coloured transiently green by ferric chloride, owing to the 
pyrocatechol; lime water arquircs a permanent brownish-red colour. 
When Stockholm tar is licatcd, water, acetic acid, and impure turpen¬ 
tine oil are volatilised and ordinary pilch remains. 

COAL-TAR. 

Coal-tar, being a product of destructive distillation, its composition 
varies with the details of the distillation, and there are marked dilTcr- 
ences Ijetwcen tars obtained in the manufacture of coal-gas, and tliose 
collected at the coke ovens; when (oal-tar is mentioned without any 
qualification, that from tlie gas works is usually referred to. 

Gas-works Tar. —This is a black vi.scid fluid, with a strong and 
chararacteristic odour; its sp. gr. ranges from i.io to 1.25, lieing most 
frc(|iiently bctw'ccn 1.15 and t.2i; at the present time (1909) ow ing to the 
higher temperatures employed in the carbonisation of coal, the average 
sp. gr. has an upward lendem y. 

The first treatment of coal-tar on a large scale consists in distilling it 
and collecting the distillate in three or four fractions. The temiicra- 
tures at which the receivers arc changed differ consideralily in the 
practice of different works, and hence the [iroducts are far from being 
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identical. The following table represents three methods of fractiona¬ 
tion which are largely employed: 


Product 


1 »islilUn>' 
pinni,' 


Pp'duct 


Dislillinh: 'i 
pdllU/ 1| 


Pr'jdui.t 


Df.lilliiiK; 

I'OU-tt.'-' 


Crude n.iplitha orj ot'»i7o First runnniRs, . otoiio l.i}.:ht ii.t)ihth.i 
oiK ] or lirsl huhll , 

I oils I I 

Heavy oih, dead | 17010270! Second li^ht oils ! tiol<i2io 1 lu^ht od 

oils, or cict)so*c ' , Carbolic oils . , 2 10 to 2 |o Carbolic <iil-j 

oils I Creosote (Ills 2.|o lo >70 , Creosote oils 

Anthracene oils, ' above 270 Ar.lhraceiie oils,, alio\i'27o ' Anthi.ici m* oil' 

Pilch Pitch ' Pitch 



The arrangement on page 23, taken with certain alterations from 
a table published by K. J. Mills, shows the general method of treating 
coal-tar in works employing mcthotl C of original fractionation. 

During the lirst [)art of the process permanent gases are given olT, 
while the fluid distillate consists of ammoniacal naler and the mo^t 
volatile constituents of the tar proper, together with scn^ihle traces of 
less volatile bodies, carried ovei mc( hanically or volalili'scd in com¬ 
pany with the steam, etc. The arninoniaial liquor forms a lower 
layer which can l)e readily separated from the first light oils Tin: 
point when the shoot should be (hanged is indicated pretty accurately 
by a “break” or ('omparalivc ('essation of distillation, together with a 
pC(.diar noise known as “tlic rattles.” On furlluT heating the dis- 
lillai.oii recommences, and the second light oils come over regularly. 
The [loint for again changing the shoot is. in some works, that at which 
a sample of the distillate sinks in water, w liile in other cases the solidif- 
calion of the distillate on cooling, from the trvstallisation of iiajduha- 
lenc, is the indication relied on. At a higher temperature a distillate 
is again obtained, which remains li(|uid on cooling. The (ommeiKe- 
ment of the anthracene oil period may b<‘ ascertained liy a thermometer 
immersed in the vapour, l)ul is commonly dedin ed from the quantity of 
the distillate. It may also be considered to commence at the iioinl 
at which the d’stillatc again (Uqiosits solid matter on being comjdctely 
cooled. vSometimes the anthracene oils are sulKlivided into frst and 
second “green oils” and “red oil.” 'The distillation i.s sometimes 
.slopped w’hen the oil sets to the consistence of butter on cooling, but 
may be pushed as far as possible short of actual coking, the residue 
remaining in the retort consisting of hard pitch, which, after cooling, is 
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run out into tank.*;. Owing to the fall in the value of anthracene, 
however, the anthracene' oil fraction is now rarely worked. The dis¬ 
tillation is stopped at the end of the creosote oil period, and the 
anthracene left in the pitch, which then requires no addition of soften¬ 
ing oil. 

The proportions of the various products obtained necessarily vary 
largely w ith the character of the tar distilled and the details of the mode 
in which the operation is conducted. These differ in different works 
and in the same works at different times. 

If the coal be distilled at a low temperature, a considerable amount of 
paraffins and other open-chain compounds are formed; distillation at 
high temperature increases the proportion of closed-chain hydrocarbons. 
At high temperature, however, much carbon is deposited in the free 
state by contact of the distilling substances with the hot walls of the 
retort. The resulting gas is, therefore, lighter than that produced at a 
low te''iperature. This fact is practically applied in filling large 
balloons. When possible, the engineer works a bench of retorts at a 
high temperature, and thus obtains a gaseous mi.xture containing 
more methane and free hydrogen, and hence of greater lifting 
power, than a gas from a lower heat. For yields of English tars, 
see pages 26 and 27. 

The general composition of the various fractions obtained by the 
distillation of coal-tar w ill be regulated < hiclly by the 1>. p. of the leading 
constituents, but the vapour-densities, vapour-tensions, .and relative 
abundance of the constituents of the t.ir also largely affect their be¬ 
haviour in the still. I'hus, naphthalene is .always found in notable 
quantity in all the fractions from second light oils to anthr.accne oil, 
and is even de|>osited from the purified illuminating gas itself. 
Owing to the high temperatures generally employed in the gas works 
at the pre.sent time, the ([uantity of naphthalene in all the fractions 
coming from the tar is very greatly increased, so that with most tars the 
light oil as well as the creosote fraction will conqilctely solidify on cooling 
to the ordinary temperature. 

Constituents of Coal-tar.—(For a full discussion of the constituents 
and products of coal-lar see M. Meyer, /.cil. .Ingrac Chnn., 7909, 
22, 338 and 391.) The following summary of the more important 
constituents of gas-works tar is compiled from Lunge’s “Coal-lar and 
Ammonia," third edition 
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I. Hydrocarbons. 

a. Paraffins, CH4 to €3,1156. 

b. Olefines, C3H4 to C,H,j. 

c. Naphthenes, CaH,, to CsHie. 

d. .Acetylenes, C3H3, etc. 

c. Naphthylenes, CoHio to C8H,4. 

f. Terpenes, CaHg to C,oH,6. 

g. Benzenes, C6H6 to C,oH,4 

h. Naphthalenes, CioHs to CuH,,. 

i. Anthracene and phenanthrene, and their homologues. 
k. Pyrene, chrysene, picene, etc. 

II . Oxygen Compounds. 

a. Water. 

b. .Alcohols (?). 

c. Acetone. 

d. Acetic and benzoic acids. 

e. Phenol and crcsols. 

f. Naphthols. 

in. Sulphur Compounds. 

a. Hydrogen sulphide. 

b. Ammonium sulphide and thiocyanate. 

c. Sulphur dioxide. 

d. Carbon disulphide. 

e. Thiophenes and thiotolenes, etc. 

f. Mercaptans. 

IV. Nitrogen Compounds. 

a. Ammonia and its salts. 

b. Alkylamincs. 

c. Anilines. 

d. Pyridines, C5H5N to CuHigN (?). 

e. Quinolines, CgH,N to C,,H,,N. 

f. Acridines. 

g. Pyrrole. 

h. Cyanides and methyl isocyanide. 

i. Carbazoles, CjjHgN, etc. 
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Assay of Coal-tar.—The assay of coal-tar is usually limited to a 
laboratory operation in which the various fractions are collected as 
nearly as possible under the same conditions as those which obtain on 
the large scale, though the details will necessarily vary with circum¬ 
stances. With practice, good results are obtained with as small a 
quantity as to ounces of the tar, the yields corresponding closely with 
those given on a large scale; but the chief value of such laboratory 
operations is for comparing different samples of tar. The following 
mode of operation is that recommended by B. Nickels; 230 c.c. or 10 
ounces measure of the tar is placed in a retort which it only one-third 
fills, so as not to spoil the distillate if there is much frothing during dis¬ 
tillation. The retort should be supijortcd on a cui)-shaped piece of 
coarse wire gauze, placed in an aperture in a sheet-iron plate. Over the 
retort is placed a dome, made by removing the bottom from a tin can 
or bottle and cutting out a piece of the side to allow the neck of the re¬ 
tort to pass through. This contrivance confines the heat, and prevents 
the distillate or heavy vapour from falling back; indeed, without some 
such arrangement a satisfactory assay of coal-tar in glass is nearly im¬ 
possible. The products obtained by the distillation arc: (i) am- 
moniacal liquor; (2) tot.al light oils; (3) creosote oil; (4) anthracene oils; 
and (s) pitch. In obtaining these fractions, the character of the dis¬ 
tillate is amply sufficient to indicate the point at which the receiver 
should be changed. No thermometer is necessary, nor need any con- 
dcii.sing arrangement be attached to the retort. A powerful bunsen 
should be used, as toward the close of the operation it is necessary to 
maintain the wire-gauze at a red heat. The ammoniacal liquor and 
naphtha are collected together in a graduated cylinder, which is 
changed as soon as a drop of the distillate sinks when collected in a test- 
tube of w.ater. After standing, to allow perfect .separation of the am- 
moniacal liquor and light oils, the volume of each is observed, and, if 
desired, the strength of the former can be ascertained in the usual 
way by distillation with lime and titration of the distillate. The 
quantity of light oils is too small for further fractionation. 

The next fraction of the distillate consists of creosote oil. At first 
it will contain much naphthalene, and will probably solidify in white 
crystals on cooling, but afterward a more fluid distillate is obtained. 
At a still later stage a drop of the distillate collected on a cold steel 
spatula will be found to deposit amorphous solid matter of a yellow 
or greenish-yellow colour; the receiver is now again changed, the 
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fraction measured, and, if desired, assayed for phenol and naph¬ 
thalene, as dcsrril)ed in the .section on “Creosote Oils.” With many 
tars this fraction is semi-solid, and must be measured while quite 
warm. 

The next fraction of the distillate is rich in anthracene, and not 
unfrequently condenses in the neck of the retort as a yellow, waxy 
substance, which may be melted out by the local application of a small 
bunsen flame. 

The collection of anthracene oil is complete when no more dis¬ 
tillate can be obtained, and the pitch intumesces and gives off 
heavy yellow fumes. The distilled fraction is then measured 
and cooled thoroughly, and the resultant pasty mass pressed 
between folds of blotting-paper, weighed, and assayed for real 
anthracene by the anthraquinone test. The result is calculated 
into crude anthrace^ie at 30%, a standard which is generally adopted 
by manufacturers. 

When the distillation for anthracene oil is complete, the retort may 
be allowed to cool, and when almost cold its body should be plunged 
into cold water. This j)roduces a rapid surface-cooling and shrinking 
of the pitch from the glass; the latter may then be broken and removed 
by gentle tapping, leaving the cake of pilch clean and ready for 
weighing. 

The following figures, communicated by li. Nickels, show the 
results obtained by the assay of four representative samples of I.ondon 
tar. The apparent excess is due to the tar having been measured and 
the pitch weighed: 



1 A 

IS 

C 

D 

Ammoniacal water 

'25 

3 7 

8 0 

5 

Total light oils 

; 2.5 1 

3 4 

0 5 

' 3 2 

Carbolic and creosote-oils 

' 21 3 

17 0 

23 0 

20 0 

Anthracene oils 

17 

17 0 

13 0 

13.0 

Pitch (grm. per loo c.c ) 

59 4 

60 0 

58 0 

; 62 0 


i 102 7 

lOI I 

102 s 

103.2 

Pressed anthracene . 

4.0 


I-15 


Containing real anthracene 

13 4% 


25 

68% 

=30% crude anthracene in tar 

1 1 8 

I 47 

I 3 

1 12 
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The following are typical analyses of present-day (1909) tars from 
London gas works using Durham coal. 




1 

H 

Ammoniacal liquor 

Naphtha 

Carbolic oil 

Creosote oil 

Anthracene oil 

Pitch . 

Loss on distillation 


3 9 

; I 63 

II 87 

4 37 
i 21 87 

53 65 

1 

3 I 

1 S <5 

12 00 

4 3 

22 21 

54 44 

2 39 



100 00 

100 00 

The reviser is indebted to Mr. Ernest F. Hooper for the foregoing 
figures, ;is also for the following analysis of tar obtained by distilling 
Ruhr coal in a Dessau vertical retort: 

Water 

Light oils 

Medium oil-^ 
Heavy oils 
Anthracene oil 
Pitch 


I 5 

3 6 to 338® F. 
15.5 to 446® F. 

I I 6 to 518® F. 
^0 0 to 716® F. 
^7 0 


.\lr. C. ('. Tutweiler, chemist of the United (ias Improvement 
('ompany of Philadeliihia, has furni.shed (he following copies of routine 
analyses of coal-tar, made from two typical .American coals. 

S|j gr, r 227 

I'R'e carbon, 2^ 68% by \ 

t 1 Dry tar 

Water, 15 2% by vol 

Drv tar 

Distillation (rsl 



t'l iule protiuetb of diblillation 

Per cent Pet cent 
by by 

volume wcijrhl 

Sp fir DescnplKin 

of fractions 

Lic'ht (hclow .. 

MidJIc oils 1 ') . . . 

Anthracene oils (abov'e ^iS'^ F ) . 

Rpsidiuiin. 

Total 

. . i . 

17 H j I 1, 11 

t 7 1 i n. 10 
. . . dO 50 

IS I '> 7-0 

j _ 

O'loi Yellow oil and naphtha- 

I ogo Med red 

Haul, black, and porous 
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Sp gr., 1 232 

I'rce carbon, 27.4 5% l>y ut 

I)ry lar 

j Dry l.ir 

Disiilhition test 

Water, - % by vol. 


Per cent 

Per cent 



Cnule products of <]istillatioa 

by 

i*y 

Sp «r 

Description of fractions 


volume 

ueight 



Light oils (below 7 , ^8- P ). 

0 

0 ,17 ^ 

0 8240 

la^ht Rrccn 

Middle oils (i F ) 

15 I 

14 ■5'; 

I o<>4 

l^ed green 

Anthracene oils (above 1 ' ) 

29 2 I 

2 C> 14 

I . 1 10 

D.irk red brown 

Residuum. 


9 1 


black anti brittle 

Total, 

17 

11 C .17 . 

1 



Water is always determined liy distillation. This may be done 
in round-bollom glass ilasks of ample ea|)aeity, lint the best form 
of still is prob.ably one of .spun ro])pcr with a heail that is clam|)cd in 
place by a screw. A bent ghuss tube or, preferably, a (omua tion that 
gives a 'ittle space for the return of the va|)ours before coming to the 
tube going to the uindenser is fitted to the hc.ad by means of a cork. 
The condemser is a straight glass lube running through a cojiper 
trough holding three or four liters of water, whicli can be heated to 
melt n.aphthalene that might otherwi.se obstruct the lube. 'J'he eo])|)er 
retort is heated by a ring burner that can be raised or lowered in [losi- 
tion. 'J’woor three hundred cubic centimetres of tar are weighed into 
the retort after thorough mixing of the sam|)le by jiouring from one i an 
to another and stirred with the aid of .a rod. A jiart of the water mav 
se[)arate in the samjile can before carrying to the analyst,or it may be 
so intimately mi.xed with the tar that samjiling is icadily efiected. In 
addition to the t.ir 50 to 7s c.c. of xylol or mixed coal tar solvent free 
from water is added. It is jierferable to add a distillate boiling above 
that of xyleme, so the mixed distillate with fr.ictions next higher than 
xylene is preferable. After fastening on the cover and rn.ikiiig it 
tight with gasket, moistened with a little melted pitch, etc., and con¬ 
nected with the conden.ser, the distillation is begun. 'I'he distillate is 
best c.aught in a receiver c onsisting of a tube about as thick as a burette, 
with a stop-cock at the bottom, and graduated from this point up to 
20 c.c. 

There is a widened |)orlion holding about too c.c. ’1 his tube,,as 
made for the Barrett Manuf.acturing Com|)any, Phila., XJ. S. A., is 
fitted with a glass stopper at the top so that it can be used as an agitat¬ 
ing tube for the .sulphonation test according to Dean and Bateman 
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(U. S. Forc.st Service Giro, i [2) luid it could be used to estimate |)lu>noIs 
in crude carbolic acids, etc. The amount t)[ water in cubic centimetres 
•as read from the receiver is divided by the cubic lentimetres of tar 
taken, a.s calculateil from the weiglit taken by sp. ar. 

Sp. Or .—This is best carried out by the method "iven on p. 95. 

The methods of examining the fractions obtaineil in the first dis¬ 
tillation of coal-tar will be desiribed in the .sei tions on “Gommeri lal 
Benzols,” “Naphthalene,” “.'\nthracene,” and “Creosote Oils.” 

COAL-TAR PITCH. 

This is the residue remaining in the still after the llr.st di.stillation of 
co.d-t.ir, and usually amounts to about 2/3 of the weight of tar operated 
on. Its jihysical characters depend somewhat on the kind of coal 
distilled and the jioint at whidi the distillation was arrested. Thus, 
suit pitch is obtained if the process is stojiped when the oils distilling 
have a sp. gr. of about 1.090, and hard pitch if it is continued until the 
sp. gr. of the [iroducts distilling reaches 1.120. In order to obtain a 
large yield of anthracene, the distillation is .sometimes pu.shed as far as 
possible, and the residual hard [litch diluted with a lertain propor¬ 
tion of creosote oil or anthracene oil, whereby a product of .xny reip 
uisite softness can be obtained. A comiioundcil pitcli of this sort will 
ye !'l a notable quantity of liquid oils when distilled, and, possibly, 
napiithalene, which last is muih objected to. 

.Soft pitch can be easily kneaded between the teeth, but moder.Uely 
hard pitch with dilTiculty only, while li.ird pitch crushes to powder. 
Soft pitch is blacker and more lustrous than hard pilch, which often has 
a grayish tint and is somewhat porous. In the latter case it is partly 
coked, and is unfit for making jiatent fuel, for which pitch of but 
moderate hardness is preferred. The sp. gr. of h.ird pitch ranges 
from 1.273 to i.joo. 

Soft pitch softens .tt 40° .ind melts at about 

Moderately hard softens at 60^ and melts at about So^. 

Hard softens at 80^ and melts at about 120 °. 

Contr.act notes for pitch intonded for exportation to the Continent 
often .stipulate that a sample is to “twist fairly after immersion for two 
mintitcs in water .at 60°, but not under 55“; must contain at Ic.ist 33'J,', 
of volatile organic matter; and must be free from any extraneous 
matler, .such as .sand or grit.” 
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The twisting point and m. p. of pitch are ascertained hy F. G. Holmes 
liy h.’cing several |jieces of the sample (ahout 1/2 inch enhe) on wires, by 
heating the ends of the wires sufhciently to press them into but not 
quite through the pitch, and susjjending them, side by side with a 
thermometer, in a beaker containing 500 c.c. of water, which is heated 
at the rate of about 5° per minute. The pitch is taken out from time 
to time, and the twisting ])oint taken as the temperature at which the 
fragment ran be fairly twisted round several times. 'J'he m. p. is the 
tem|)erature at whir h the jritch melts off the wire, avoiding |)remalure 
dropjnng. The wires must be similar—copper wire of t6 imperial 
standard gauge is usually emidoycd. 

The proportion of volatile organic matter in pitch ranges from 47 to 
6.4'/c. It is estimated by gradually heating i grm. (in some works, 
5 grm t of the carefully sampled and powdered pitch in a platinum 
crucible until distillation ceases. The operation should ocrujiy about 
fifteen minutes, and must not be hurried, or the pitch may swell up 
and even boil over the sides of the crucible, leaving a very jiorous 
residue. A cover with a small aperture in the centre is then placed 
on the crucible, which is pl.accd in a crucihlc-jarket and further 
heated for ten minutes over a powerful bunsen, and finally for ten 
minutes over a blast-llame. The residual roke, which should be 
dense and graphitoidal, is then weighed, and the volatile org.uiic 
matter calculated from the loss. With care and attention to details 
the test gives constant results, but otherwise very discordant figures 
may be obtained. The coke may he burned and the proportion of 
.ash ascertained if the pre.scn( e of sand or grit is suspected. 

Pitch testing is, however, in a very unsatisfactory condition, so much 
depending on the |)ersonal factor, especially in the twisting iioint test, 
and it is very desirable that the whole question should be investigated. 

PITCH TESTS. 

The reviser of this section is indebted to .Mr. K. K. Dodge, chemical 
engineer of Philadelphia, for the following notes. 

Melting Point. 

Apparatus: 

(a) IMould for making 1/2 in. cubes of pitch. 

(b) Beaker 250 to 300 c.c. capacity; 2.5 in. diameter at the 

bottom. With 200 c.c. of water. 
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(c) Wire for suspending pitch which is bent in the form of 

hook after the cube has been fastened upon it. 

(d) Bunsen l)iirncr adjusted so that it \m 1 I raise the water 

9" F. each minute. 

Operation, -A 1/2 in. cube of the j)it(.h is fastened upon a wire by 
healing tlic wire .sutticiently to forcedt through the cube; after this 
is done, the w'irc is bent close to the cube into a right angle and .sus¬ 
pended in the beaker of water so that the bottom of the cube is e.\a( lly 
I in, from the bottom of the beaker, 

'[’he water in the beaker should have a temperature of about 0o° F., 
and in case of low m. [>. or soft ])ilch, 5 minutes should be allowed be¬ 
fore a[)[)Iying tin? lieal. 

Tile temperature of the water i.s taken by a thermometer suspended 
in the beaker with the bottom of the bulb on a level with the bottom of 
the cube of pitch. 

The tcm[)eraturc is raised 9° F. each minute and the tcm[)erature 
when the pilch Just touches the bottom of the beaker is (onsidcTcd the 
m. ]). 

Softening-point. —If the softening-point is also to be ascertained, a 
larger beaker an<l 500 c.c. of water is used, and several cubes of jiitch 
are hung in the water. 'Fhe tem|)cralure is raised at the same rale of 
spc. ‘b i. c.y 9^^ F. per minute. Culies are removed and twisted from 
time .0 time, and when the cube can lie twisted around 2 or 3 times 
w'ithout breaking, the softening-point i.s reached. The test may be 
continued until the m. p. is readied. 

In case the pitch melts above 90 or 95'’ (194-203° F.), it will be neces¬ 
sary to use a .solution of calcium chloride in water or brine, in which 
to take the m. j). (llyccrin may also be used. It is necessary that 
the pitch have cither a heavier or lighter sp. gr. than the solution used. 
In cases w'here the sp. gr. is lighter the pitch will rise in the solution, 
and when it just reaches to the surface is taken as the m. p. 

Breaking-point. —A 1/2 in. cube of pitch is fastened to a copper 
plate by melting slightly so that it adheres firmly. It is then jilaced in 
tepid waiter and allowed to remain 5 minutes. I'he point of a knife 
blade is then slid along the plate till it touches the pitch, and then 
forcibly and .slowly raise the point through the pitch. If the pitch is 
still soft, it will push its way through, hut if the breaking-jioint is 
reached the jhu h will scale olT with i onchoidal fracture. The tempera- 
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turc of the water is slowly lowered by the addition of cold water and 
allowing the pitch to stand for 5 minutes between trials. 

The Slide Test. —.V 1/2 in. moulded cube of pitch is ])laccd on a 
grooved copper ]dale inclined at an angle of 30° and kept in an 
oven at the temperature of e.xactly 40° (104° K.) for 12 hours. The 
length of the stream of pitch is measured in inches, and is used for com¬ 
parison of dilTerent pitches to be used for a given purpose. The 
grooved jilatc has several grooves and several samples arc usually 
tested at the same time. 

The Evaporation Test.— logrm. of the pitch arc heated in an air- 
bath for 7 hours at e.xactly 160° (320° F.) and the % loss noted. 

Free Carbon Determination.— i to 5 grm. of pitch are accurately 
weighed in a weighed cxtr.action thimble, .Schlcichler and .Srhiill, 
S0X22 mm., and first e.xtracted with hot toluol (about 90°). .Susjiond 
the thimble in a beaker, .so that it does not touch the bottom or sides, by 
passing a line wire through the top of the thimble and |)our insuciess- 
ive portions of toluol, but not into the thimble. After soaking for two 
hours in the toluol, the thimble is transferred to a Soxhlet extractor and 
suspended by the wire so that it docs not touch the bottom and ex¬ 
tracted with hot benzol, occasionally changing the solvent benzol, and 
continuing until the solvent becomes colourless, finally drying the 
thimble and weighing. 

Melting- and Softening-point. —An alternate method is that used 
by Clifford Richardson for asphaltic materials. It is also used for 
pitche.s, for which it is quite suitable (sec page 76). 

The pro.ximatc composition of pitch is little understood. It always 
contains small quantities of the higher boiling tar oils, such as naphtha¬ 
lene, anthracene, chry.sene, etc., but the bulk of it consists of fusible 
carbon compounds, of still higher b. p. (termed collectively “tar 
bitumen’’) and in addition, so-called “free tarbon” is also present. 
This latter remains behind on successive extraction of the pitch with 
benzene, carbon disulphid, and alcohol, as an infusible black powder, 
resembling anthracite, but by no means consisting of elementary 
carbon. Thus, Behrens obtained from a pitch 23.54% of such a 
powder, containing 8.19% of hydrogen, and o.4-o.9% of ash. The 
amount of this “free carbon’’ increases with the carbonisation tem¬ 
perature, .so that the amount found in tar and pitch is now much higher 
than formerly, as much as 30% being sometimes found in tar, and over 
40% in pitch. 
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The following analyses made by .S. S. Sadtler show some of the 
differences between water gas pitch and coal-tar pitch. 


Hp Rr. . 

Soflciiing-point . . . . 

M. p. ■ 

Loss by evaporation at l\ during 7 hours_ 

Percentage of free carbon . 

J)istillate above ,'?oo° C. 

Green oil fra( tion . .... 

E.xtracted with petroleum etfier ... 


Waler-gas 

Standard coal- 

pitch 

tar pitch 

I 21 

I 2Q 

107 3 

106 8 F 

147 2 F ' 

1 \i 8 F. 

S 25% 

2 Si% 

5 44 % 

2.S 80% 

= 5 % 

= 9 % 

(li<iui(]) 

(semi-solid) 

10 74/0 

7 55 % 


COKE-OVEN TAR. 

The rapid spread of patent coke ovens witli recovery of by-products 
has, of course, resulted in the production of very large quantities of 
coke-oven tars, and these tars show marked dilferences from gas-works 
tar. The ovens may be regarded as of two types—first, such as the 
beehive (from which tar is rarely obtained) and the Jameson, where 
air is admitted to the oven; and, second, those (Simon-Carve, Otto- 
Hi c’■nstock, and many others) in which the oven is externally 
heated by gas and the access of air prevented as far as possible. Tho.se 
of the first class yield tars very similar to those obtained from blast 
furnaces or by distillation of shale; they are usually lighter than H.atcr, 
contain little or no benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene, but consid¬ 
erable quantities of paraffins. The externally heated ovens, on the other 
hand, yield tars somewhat similar to those obtained from the gas works, 
and are examined and utilised in the same way. The temperatures in 
these retorts are high and the distillation lasting 2410 ^ohours,cracking 
takes jilace; consequently these tars arc |ioor in light oils, but rich in 
both naphthalene and anthracene. 

I he following is a ty|)ical analysis of a tar obtained by distilling a 
Durham coking coal in Otto-Hilgcnstock ovens: 

riic sp. gr. of the tar was i.igS and it contained 10.5% of free 
carljon. 1,000 grm. distilled from a copper still gave the following 
fractions: 

VoL. in —3 
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Ammoniacal liquor . 24 

Light oil (10 170°) . I 4 

Carbolic oil (i 70^-230°)- .. 80 (filtered and pressed gave 3 6 oil and 

4 4 crude naphthalene ) 

Creosote oil . 9 8 (of which 3.3 — oil, 6 5 crude naph¬ 

thalene ) 

Anthracene oil (270® and upward) 2} 8 (17 8 anthracene oil, 7 o crude 

anthracene.) 

Pitch .. . c;i S 

Loss . .18 

100 o 

Examining the tars from various coke ovens using Durham coking 
coals, and taking 50 gallons of tar for each experiment, Mr. Ernest E. 
Hooper obtained the following figures ([irivato communication): 



Siinon-Car\e 

Otto 

1 

Olto-Hilgenstock 

Water 

1 

4 5 

4 0 

•I 0 

Naplith. 

0 5 1 

0 () 

' 0 25 

Light oil: 

I 0 

1 5 

I 75 

Creosote oil 

! 17 4 ! 

I'i 7 

; 18 0 

Heavy Oil 

... 18 6 

1 ‘ 

1 M 7 

1 100 

Pitch .. . 

• ■ j . 


(>(t 0 


100 0 

1 nsC 

100 0 

In many 

WATER-GAS TAR. 

illuminatin'; jilants, particularly in 

the United Stales, 


a large portion of the gas is made from carburetted water gas—vt'ater 
gas, to which, while incandescent, a stream of petroleum oil i.s injected. 
The tar from this form of gas-making is quite u.seful. Benzol, toluol, 
etc., naphthalene, creosote oil and pitch or coke are obtained. It is 
distinguishable from coal-tar in that its sp. gr. is very low, it has little if 
any free carbon, practically no tar acids, and the anthracene oils arc 
mostly liquid at the ordinary temperature. T'hc following works 
analyses are furnished by Mr. (', C. Tutwcilcr. 


Sp. gr , I 002 

Free tdrl>r)n, (ra(<“ 


Crude products uf .iistillatioii 

%by 

volume 

' %hy ' 
ueii'ht 

Sp Kr . 

Dc'c nplioi 

n lA fiaclio’'" 

Light Dlls (below 1 P ) 

Middle oils (1 iH” p ) 

Anthracene oik (above s iS" h' ). 
Residuum 

Total 

I 19 , 

H) 84 1 

';9 23 

77 4 <> 

I 09 

14 87 

57 28 

24 72 

97 96 

8<;57 

us 8 s 

I 0^6 

j Colourless 
Gnenish-y 
Deep red 
niack and 

ellow 

brittle 






sp. gr, i.o8.^ 

Free carbon, 0.73% 
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Water, 4.23% by vol. 


Crude products of distillation 

% by 

1 viilunic i 
; 1 

%by ' 

weight ' 

Sp gr 

Description of Fractions 

Liprht oils (below F ) . 

t 07 1 

1 

1 1 68 ' 


■ Yellow 

Middle oils F ) 

28 44 

28 27 


, Yellow 

Anthracene oils (above si8"F ). 

. 62 

30 66 

1 o8ti 

Dark red green fluorcs- 





cence 

Residuum. 


24 10 


' 1 lard, black, porous 

Total 

, 600? 

05 61 





BITUMENS, 


By S. S. SADTLER. 

Mineral products consisting essentially of a complex mixture of 
hydrocarbons are found in numerous localities, and under very varied 
circumstances. These products, of which petroleum may be regarded 
as a type, occur in all parts of the world, and, like coal, arc not con¬ 
fined to any one geological formation. 

The natural hydrocarbons present every variety of aggregation, 
from the state of gas, as evolved from coal and jietrolcum, through 
the conditions of a thin mobile liijuid, like the naphtha of Persia, the 
viscous tar of Rangoon, the elatcrite or mineral rubber of Derbyshire, 
the wax-Iike ozokerite of Galicia, to the brittle, pitch-like asphalt of 
Trinidad. 

The origin of the bitumens or mineral hydrocarbons is, in many 
cases, obscure. The sul)ject has l)een treated in an able and ex¬ 
haustive report by S. F. Peckham,' and has been discussed by many 
w *'ters. Products more or le.ss .similar to petroleum and asphalt have 
bed. obtained by distilling complex animal and vegetable matter out of 
contact of air. All the evidence tends to show that the natural bitu¬ 
mens arc derived from v.irious sources. Pcckham has reviewed the 
(piestion (/Diicr. Jour Ar/., Nov., 1804) and reiterated his earlier state¬ 
ment. Englcr (Petroh'um, 2, (ipo/) 840, 912, 964, and 1021) has 
recently contributed a full discussion on the subject of the formation 
of petroleum in which all points are considered, including the bearing of 
the optical activity of some oils. His belief at this time is that it has 
come largely from cellulose. 

A more recent article by 'M. P. Delvildc (Mon. sci. du Quesne- 
villc. May, 1907) reviews the inorganic theories of llumbolt (1804), 
Bcrthelot (1866), Sabatier and Senderens (Compt. rend., 134, (1902), 

* Report on the Production. Technologv, and Uirs of Petroleum and its Prodnet^ In the 
Hon C W Srlon, Dep.irtinent of the Interior. U S .Vinmca Pi-ckliam conclmlcs ih.it .ill 
bitumens have, in their present condition, (.iiigin.illy been denveU Iroin animal or V( yct-ible 
remains, but that the in.inncr of tlu'ir (ienv.ilnm li.u. not been unifunn. 
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1187) and contrasts them with the organic theories. This article 
upholds the inorganic theories. The weight of evidence seems, 
however, to be with the organic hypothesis. The chief grounds 
perhaps for this view are the fossil remains occurring in strata in 
which petroleum is native, the presence of nitrogenous compounds and 
the optical activity of many oils. In mineralogy the term bitumen 
includes all natural substances which contain notable proportions of 
hydrocarbons. Peckham proposes the following classification; 

Solid, Asphalt. 

Semi-solid, Maltha. 

Liquid, Petroleum. 

Gaseous, Natural gas. 

The consideration of the different varieties of coal is beyond the 
scojie of this treatise. 

Petroleum. Rock Oil. Mineral Oil. 

French —Petrole. German —Erdol. Spanish —Petrdlea. 

Petroleum is a natural oily liquid occurring in the earth at very varied 
depths, and in a great many localities. It is not confined to any par¬ 
ticular geological formation. Thus, the petroleum of the great Penn¬ 
sylvania field is derived from the Devonian and Carboniferous lime¬ 
stone formations, while that of California and Russia is found in ter¬ 
tiary rocks. Petroleum may not be indigenous to the strata in which 
it is found; in some instances it has undergone distillation or been 
forced from one stratum to another by the pressure of gas and water. 
An exact definition of the term Petroleum can hardly be given. The 
more viscous varieties may be nearly black in colour and contain such 
amounts of o.xygenated constituents and sulphur (both free and com¬ 
bined) that make it partly asphaltic in its nature and hard to distin¬ 
guish from a maltha. Commercial usage alone will draw the line be¬ 
tween a heavy black petroleum and thin black maltha. 

Petroleum has now been found or its presence definitely indicated in 
almost every country in the world. It has now been obtained, how¬ 
ever, on a considerable scale in the Caucasus, on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and smaller quantities are produced in Canada, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Roumania, and other localities, but the largest 
quantity is obtained from the United States. The last source so over¬ 
shadows all others, from a commercial point of view, that the following 
description applies chiefly to that product: 

Crude natural petroleum is an oily liquid, varying in density from 
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0.73 to 0.97, the Pennsylvania product ranging between 0.79 and 0.83. 
It has a characteristic odour, sometimes, but by no means invariably, 
disagreeable; its colour varies from straw-ycIIow to brownish-black. 
Its coefficient of expansion varies considerably with its sp. gr., as is 
shown by the following table: 

Sp. gr. at 15® Expansion-coeflkicnt for i° 

Under .700 .ooopo 

700 to .750 .00085 

750 to 800 oooSo 

.800 to 815 00070 

over .815 .00065 

On a stock of r,000,000 barrels of petroleum, the shrinkage in 
winter amounts to 7,000 to 10,000 barrcl.s. 

Petroleum is in.soluble in water, and but slightly soluble in alcohol, 
but it is miscible in all prot)orlions with chloroform, ether, carbon 
disulphide, and hydrocarbons. It mixes readily with ordinary fixed 
oils, castor oil being an exception (Vol. 2, page 163). All varieties 
are combustible, burning with a luminous, more or less smoky, flame. 

Chemical Composition of Petroleum.—Chemically, crude petro¬ 
leum consists of a mixture of a considerable number of hydrocarbons 
with small quantities of sulphur and sulphuretted, nitrogenised, and 
oxygenised bodies. 

The nitrogen in crude petroleums and jiarafBn oil is given thusby 
BeiU)y (J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1891, 10, 120): 


Scotch shale oil from retorts .. . .... 

. i-i6o% 

Scotcli petroleum or ozokerite. 

0.295% 

American petroleum resi<luum ... 

0 080% 

Baku petroleum residuum . 

0 050% 

Baku petroleum. 

0 050% 

Galician ozokerite . 

0 188% 

Scotch basic tar . . 

900% 

American residuum tar 

0 715% 

Scotch crude still coke . 

200% 

American crurle still coke 

0 , 375 % 


Prof. C. F. Mabery {J.Soc. Chem. Ind.y 1900, 19, 504) examined a 
number of samples of California petroleums and found the nitrogen 
percentage to vary between 0.23 and 0 88 as determined by Kjcldahl’s 
method. Because of the high molecular weight of the nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances, they would amount to probably 10 to 20 % of the weight of the 
oils. These constituents were fractionally separated and their com¬ 
position as pyridine homologues was established. The bases seem to 
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exist as esters, but are easily set free. The more the bitumens have 
been exjjoscd, the less nitrogen is found. Very little is found in 
asphalts. 

.\ccording to Kast and Lagai {Ding. Poly. Jour., 1892, 284, 69), 
all crude petroleums, exceiit that from Tegcrnsec, contain sulphur 
in amounts varying from 0.136 to 1.87%. Mabery .and Smith have 
investigated the nature of the .sulphur compounds in California oils 
and find that they are in the form of alkyl sulphides; thiophen and 
mercaptans are absent. 

Mabery and Quaylc (/. Soc. Chetn.lnd., 1900, 19, 505) investigated 
crude Canadian oils and Isolated a scries of alkyl sulphur comjaninds 
by distilling at a i)rcssurc of 50 mm. 

Richardson and Wallace {J. Soc, CItcin, Jnd. 1901, 20, 690) h.avc 
found free sulphur to be the form in which a large part if not nearly all 
of the sulphur in Texas (Beaumont oil) cxi.sts. Some hydrogen sul¬ 
phide io dissolved in the oil and a large amount is formed if the oil is 
heated as in distillation, when it comes off in considerable quantities. 

Petroleum is variable in composition, and more or less volatile and 
mobile according to its content of bitumen and solid bodies. In 
general, it contains about of carbon and 15% of hydrogen, but its 
elementary composition gives no idea of the variety of hydrocarbons 
contained in it. In brief, the constituents of petroleum present the 
following varieties of character: 

(a) Their volatility is very different, for they extend from gases of 
very low b. p. to solids which boil at high teni|)cratures (370° and .(50°). 

(b) The volatility of the constituents is usually inversely as their 
sp. gr., the lightest oils being the most volatile. 

(c) The inflammability is a function of the volatility, the more 
volatile constituents taking fire on a|>|)roach of a tlame at ordinary 
temi)eratures, while the den.ser and less volatile oils require to be 
heated considerably before they can be inflamed or made to give off 
inflammable vapours. 

The hydrocarbons C)f petroleum belong to .several series, the par¬ 
affins largely iircdominating in .American petroleum, while members of 
other series are present in relatively large amount in the i)etroleum 
of other regions. 

Pennsylvania petroleum has been most completely studied. 
complete scries of paraffins, from (TI, to C,,JI,j, has been obtained 
from it, and the .solid members, C,;!!;,, T,,IIsf„ and are also 
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present, especially in the oils from the Bradford (Pcnna.) district. Iso¬ 
paraffins, as well as the normal forms, exist in American petroleum. 
The paraffins from CH4 to C4HJ0 arc gaseous at ordinary temjiera- 
tures, and hence cscajic in admixture with hydrogen from petroleum 
wells, or when the petroleum is stored or gently heated. The mem¬ 
bers from CsHja to CijH.i constitute the greater part of the liquid 
j>ortion of American petroleum, one of the most characteristic con- 
.stituents being hexane. Mabery {Proc. Am. Arad. Arts and Scicncc'^y 
32, 121, and 37, 565) has isolated the hydrocarbons of Pennsylvania 
petroleum as well as most of the other oils from important localities. 
The olefines from CjoHio to C1JI24 have been isolated by Warren 
from .American jietroleum, and doubtless other of the higher members 
of the series are present, (laseous olefines also occur. Najdithcnes 
similar to those characteristic of Russian jietroleum are also present. 
Benzene and its homologues exist in traces in American petroleum, 
and among the less volatile constituents anthracene, chrysene, pyrene, 
(luoranthrene, and thallene exist in small (juanlity. 

Natural gas from the Pennsylvania wells has been found to contain 
from 40 to 94'^,’^, (largely the higher percentages) of methane, CH4, with 
smaller proportions of hydrogen and ethane, (Tb,, and traces of higher 
homologues. Small jiroportions of olefines are also present. On 
the other hand, the licpiid obtained by J. J. Coleman, by the action of 
ceUl and pressure on the gases jirodiiceil in the distillation of bilumi- 
noe-: shale, consisted chielly of butylene, C4II3, pentcnc, C%H,o, and 
hexene, Natural gas is employed for manufacturing and 

household purposes in many of the Middle and Western States 
of the United Stales. F. C. Phillips {Pror, Engin. Soc. 11 ct>tcrn 
Pennsylvania, Dec., 189S), has found from one to nearly 3% of 
nitrogen in natur.al gas. 

Canadian petroleum contains various hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
and olefine series, and is richer in aromatic compounds and [loorer 
in gaseous paraffins than the Pennsylvania product. Mabery {Proc. 
Am, Arad. Arls and Scienres, ^2^ 156 (iSpy), and 40, 334 (1904)) has 
shown that the low b. p. hydrocarlions belong to the paraffin series 
and those above 196° to the olefine si'rics. It contains a notable 
quantity of sulphur compounds and traces of benzene and nitrogenous 
basic oils. It yields about 3^ ,'. of solid paraffin. 

Californian petroleum contains, as shown by Mabery (Proc. Am. 
Acad. Arl.s and.Sriemcs, 36,256 (1901)), benzene hydrides, naphthenes. 
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and aromatic hydrocarbons. Sulphur compounds with a notable 
amount of the esters of nitrogenous basic oils have been shown to be 
present by IVckham and others. 

Ohio petroleum is intermediate in j)ropertics between Caucasian 
and Pennsylvania oils, and contains the following: Methane, 2 
butanes, pentane, iso[)entanc, hexanes, hej)tanes, octane, nonane. 
These form loss than of the oil. The crude oil contains a large 
amount of sulphur compounds. Aromatic hydrocarbons are [)rescnt 
in very small amount. The sulphur compounds have a tendency to 
collect in the higher fractions. Mabery has also carefuily studied 
these oils {Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Scienics^ 40, 323, 1904). 

Russian petroleum has acquired considerable commercial impor¬ 
tance. It Ls chielly obtained in the neigliljorhood of Baku on the 
Caspian Sea, but is also found in other parts of the ('aucasus. \ 
fraction of given b. j). lias a higher density than a similar fraction of 
American jielroleum or Scotch shale oil, and tlie visco.sity is more 
readily decreased by heat. It usually yields no solid paraffin. 

This petroleum is scientifically interesting from its ])eculiar com¬ 
position. Beilstcin and Kurbatow could not obtain any products of 
constant b. p., even after nine distillations, nor were they able to ex¬ 
tract any benzenoid hydrocarbons by treatment vith fuming nitric 
acid nor any olefines with bromine. Their researches, as extended by 
Schutzenberger and lonine, and liy Markownikoff and Oglobini, have 
shown that Caucasian petroleum consists chielly of a mixture of 
naphthenes, having the general formula These are i.someric 

with the ephylcncs, and with the benzene hexahydrides (so-called 
paraffenes, obtained synthetically by Wreden. With the 

exce[>tion of the hydrocarbon CiJI^r,, all the nai)hthenes from CsH,^ 
to CjjH^o have been separated from (.'aucasian petroleum. They boil 
at somewhat lower temj>eratures than the isomeric olefine and the 
normal paraffins containing the same number of carbon atoms, and at 
approximately the same tcmjierature, as the .synthetically prepared 
paralTenes; but the sp. gr. of the Caucasian hydrocarbons are no- 
taldy greater than those of the isologous jiaraffins from American 
petroleum. Thus, while normal octane, ("sHjg, boils at 124'’ and has a 
s[). gr. of o.yicSS at o'^, octonaphthenc, ChTIi6» hoWa at 119° and has a 
s[). gr. of 0.7711. Similarly, C, hoils at 202° and has a sp. gr. of 
0.7655, while C,Jl24 boils at 196° and has a sp. gr. of 0.8027 

The naphthenes do not form nilro-dcrivatives, and resemble the 
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paraffins in not yielding additive compounds and in being convert¬ 
ible into chlorinated derivatives from which alcohols are obtaiiuiljle. 
When oxidised, the naphthenes form oxidation-products, or are con¬ 
verted into higher isologues. 

I’hc higher boiling portions of Caucasian petroleum ])ro])al>ly 
contain hydrocarbons of the olelinc and higher series, while lo'X of 
the petroleum consists of aromatic hydrocarbons belonging to known 
series, and also a series of hydrocarbons isomeric with styrolene and 
its isologues. These com{)Ounds form broniinatcd derivatives, but no 
additive compounds; their aromatic character is exhibited in the 
formation of nitro- and sulpho-derivatives. A petroleum from near 
Tillis, examined by lleilstein and Kiirbatow {.Jour. Clieni. S<>( , 40, 
1020), yielded a fraction of lower b p. containing the paraffins 
C,H,o to €711,6, with a little benzene and toluene. By treating 
the fraction of a Caucasian petroleum boiling between 180° and 
200*^ with fuming suljdniric acid, MarkownikoLf and Oglobini found 
that various siilphonic ai ids were formed, while the hydrocarbons of 
the formula C,^TI,,, were left uiuhanged. IsonuTidcs of cymene, 
metamethyI-pro[)ylbenzene, and probably durenc, were present. 
The 2-10*^ to 250° fraction contained a mo(liti(ation of propylnaphtha- 
Icne (C, then C,TI,, and C,,!!,, (tlie last probably belonging 

to the linnamenc series), and linally C.cill.o ('* C’fjH.o). The j^elro- 
loum also ( oritains neulr.Ll and a( Id o.xygenated bodies. A petroleum 
exa*'i 'led by Markoviiikotf yielded a fraction boiling between 220^ 
and 230", which contained s ~S' r oxegen. 

The investigation of Russian ])etroleiim is very difficult, owing to the 
facility with wdiich the (onsiiiuents break up into other bodies on dis¬ 
tillation, especially during the latter part of the process. When 
passed through an iron lube heated to bright redness, Caucasian ])c- 
trolcum yields an abundant dejiosit of carbon, which soon chokes the 
tube, the metal itself being strongly corroded. The volatile ])roducts 
consist largely of benzene and its homologues, with naphthalene and 
anthracene. This reaction has been utilized for the production of 
benzene and anthracene from Russian petroleum. 

Galician petroleum, according to Lachowicz, contains a numlicr 
of paraffins and also aromatic hydrocarbons. Pawlewski found in a 
j)ctrolcum from Kleczany about 2/^', of aromatic hydrocarbons, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of benzene and />-xyIenc. The fraction boiling be¬ 
tween 97° and 100° consists chielly of heptane with some toluene 
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hexahydride, but the presence of xylene hexahydridc was not estab¬ 
lished. The first six fractions obtained by distilling the crude pe¬ 
troleum on the large scale are not acted on by bromine, but the seventh 
and higher fractions absorb bromine with evolution of heat. Hence it 
is probable that olefines do not pre-exist in the petroleum, but arc 
formed during the distillation by the decomposition of paraffins. Hell 
and Meidinger have i.solatcd from Wallachian petroleum an acid 
forming alkali salts resembling soft soap. Other homologous acids are 
probably present. 

Galician petroleums, according to R. Zologiecki and H. Klarfeld 
(Chem. Zeit., 31, 1155-6,1170-2), have been found to give the strongest 
indicationsof having optically active constituents. Consideration of the 
optical activity in petroleum is mainly given because of its bearing on 
the question of its origin. It had been held originally by Englcr and 
others that it had come from animal remains, while the discovery 
of the ''ptical pro[)ertics of certain petroleums has given strong reasons 
for the belief that it has had its source from vegetable as well as from 
animal remains. 

Hanoverian petroleum, according to C. Englcr, contains hydro¬ 
carbons both of the paraffin and olefine scries, besides notable quan¬ 
tities of aromatic hydrocarbons (e. g., pseudocumcne, mesitylcnc, 
and probably hexahydromet.axylene). Sulphur compounds are also 
present. 

Rangoon tar is a heavy variety of petroleum, of a semi-solid con¬ 
sistency, owing to the presence of about 40'y,, of solid paraffin. By 
fractional distillation, Warren and .Storer proved the presence of the 
paraffins from CjH,* to olefines from C,I 1,8 to (', ,H,f„ besides 

xylene, cumene, and najihthalene. 

The com|iosition of petroleums from other sources has been but 
imperfectly ascertained. The behaviour of some of them on distilla¬ 
tion is described later. 

DISTILLATION OF PETROLEUM. 

The method of trciating crude [letroleum for the manufacture of 
commercial products varies considerably with the character of the 
crude article and the practice of the works, but it is always c.s.sen- 
tially a process of fractional di.stillation, sometimes supplemented by 
a decomposing action in the still cau.scd by the hot vapours of the oil 
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Striking the colder walls of the stills which condenses it, and as it falls 
back in the hot liquid it is “cracked” or siilit up into lower boiling 
constituents and correspondingly heavier and high boiling bodies rich in 
carbon. To avoid this “cracking” the to|)s of the stills are covered so 
as to condense as little as po.ssible, or a more efficient method, namely, 
that of driving thcvai)Ours over with su|)erheatcd steam, is followed. 
The character and projiortion of the various products obtained depend 
largely on the nature and source of the oil and the details of the mode 
of treatment, which is capable of considerable variation in detail. As 
a rule, the lighter and more volatile portions are fr.actionated into a 
number of products, known commercially as cymogene, rhigolcnc, 
gasolene, naphtha, and benzin; but in many cases the proximate 
separation of the products of the distillation of crude petroleum is less 
complete, only three principal products being made—namely, naphtha, 
kerosene, and lubricating oil. By the present system of manufacture, 
“cr.arking” of the heavier oils (see under “ Kero.senc”), .about 75% of 
burning oil, dashing at 20° (68“ F.) by Al)ers test, may be obtained 
from some crude .American petroleums. The yield of higher-class oils 
(such as wouhl jiass English inspection) is smaller, .and of “water- 
white oil” only from 12 to 20% is obtained. The proportion of 
naphtha obtainalde from American oil varies from 9 to 18%, according 
to the age of the oil-producing territory. 

Caucasian petroleum yields very different pro])ortions, the propor- 
tioi Ilf burning oil dashing at 32“ and of o 821 sp. gr. being only .about 
27%; but a much larger percentage of oil of lower flashing-point or 
higher sj) gr. can be obtained. B. Redwood (/ Soc. Clieiii. hid., 1884, 
3, 74), who gives the al)Ove figures, also states that the Caspian 
Company manufactures three qualities of the burning oil, of the 
following characters: 


Quality 

8|) gr. 

!• l.i.sh-point 

Yield, % 

I 

0 S15 

.10“ 

20 

2 

0 820 

OS” 

33 

3 f^ 

3 

0 821 to 0 822 

2 2*^ 


The following table of products from 100 gallons of Russian jie- 
troleum is from information furnished by the Ragosine Comiiany. 
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Products 

Sp. gr. 

Gallons 

“Ik'iizin’’ .. . ... 


I 

“tja-iolenc” or heaw bcn/iii . 

° 775 

3 

Kcro.scne 

0 822 

27 

Pyronaplitha (llash-poinl 132°, ojx'n test) . .... 

0 838 

12 

Lul)ricating i>il . . . . .. . 

0 S90- 905 

27 

Cylinder oil . 

0 9^5 

5 

Vaseline (not a direct product) 

0 925 

I 

Residuum and loss . . 

24 



100 


The heavier lubricating (uls or “oleonaphthas” of the Ragosinc 
Company range in density from 0.905 to 0.920, and have low freezing- 
points. 

The fractions of the crude petroleum obtained by distillation arc 
j)urit(<*d by treatment with a limited quantity of strong sulphuric 
acid, and then washed with sodium hydroxide, and finally with water. 
In some works they arc then redistilled over sodium hydroxide. In 
C'anada the burning oil is treated with a solution of litharge in sodium 
hydroxide to remove sulphur-compounds, and in Ohio copjicr oxide has 
been used (Frasch process). Texas crude is distilled about the same 
as Penn.sylvania oil, and the hydrogen .sulphide that is evolved is dis¬ 
posed of by j)artial combustion to sulphur or else spray condensers are 
used and the h\drogen sulphide carried off in the water. 'Texas oil is 
chiefly distilled for gas oil and lubricating “residuums.” 

The following is an outline of the usual jiroiess of [ictroleum distil¬ 
lation as conducted in Amerii a: 'The oil is heated in largo stills holding 
from 600 to 1,200 barrels. 'The more volatile jiortions soon conic over; 
they arc cither burnt as gas or, for limited use, comlensed by artificial 
cold and pressure. The licpiids thus obtained are known as “cymo- 
geno” aiul “rhigolcnc.” After these, products condensildc by cold 
water are obtained, the first portions having a sp. gr. of 0.656, the 
product bcfoming heavier as the* distillation j)roceeds. ('The distillate 
obtained in this part of the operation is usually again distilled, when 
it yields “gasolene,” “na[)hlha,” and “benzin.”) When the liijuid 
passing over acquires a sp. gr. of 0.725 to 0.750—according to the 
w’orks' custom- the stream is diverted from the “najihtha” tank to the 
“kerosene” receiver, where it is collected until its sp. gr. reaches 
0.840 to 0.845. residue is then transferred to other stills, and gen- 
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enilly to other works, where it is distilled to dryness to oI)tain lubri¬ 
cating oils and paraffin. The residue in the still is combustible with 
difficulty, but is used as fuel. If the o[)crali()n be arrested l)cf()rc 
actual coking occurs, the residue has the characters of thkk tar. The 
purification and frac tionalion of the first products arc conducted in 
mucli the same manner as with shale oil. 

On the Oaspian Sea the distillation of the petroleum is conducted as 
a continuous process, a stream of oil llowing through the entire series 
of 14 or 16 stills healed to successively higher temperatures. This 
method is ])eculiarly suited for the treatment of Russian petroleum, 
since it yields com[)aratively little burning oil, and the residue is al¬ 
most as Iluid as the crude oil. The distillate is collected in afractions: 
gasoline and kerosene, the gasoline is rc-distilled with steam giving a 
gasoline with gravity of 0750, sp.gr,, and the residue is j)umi)cd m with 
the main kerosene fraction, giving kerosene of 0.825. The residue has a 
(iensity of o.gog, and yields ondistillalionabout 35'/\', of lubricating oil 
and 10 of “sol.ir oil” (sj). gr. 0.860, flashing-point 105°), the remainder 
being (ommoidy used as fuel. Attempts have been made to employ 
astalki (residuum) for the })roduclion of benzols and anthracene by 
.subjecting it to a full red lieat. R.iku jietroleum contains little or no 
.solid hydroi .irbons, but the oil obtained on the other side of the 
(.'asj)ian yields as much as b ‘. 

Assay of Crude Petroleum.—According to a definition adopted by 
the Tew York Produce Exchange in 1879, “crude ]»etroleum sh.ill be 
undei.stood to be pure natural oil, neither steamed nor Irented, free 
from water, sediment, or any adiilter.ition, of the gravity of .13"^ to 48° 
Baume” (—08092 to 0.7865 sj). gr.). The usual range in thcsp.gr. 
of the New York < rude oil is between 0.790 and 0.800. Ka^i parcel is 
usually a mixed product from a number of wells. 

'The water and sedimenl are usually estimated Iw mixing the sample 
with an eipial f|uanlity of petroleum spirit, free from water, and 
keejiing the mixture at 49'^ (= 120'^ F.) in a graduated glass vessel for at 
least six hours, after which the liquid is allowed to cool and settle for a 
period of not less than 2 hours for light grade oils, increasing to 18 
hours for the heaviest qualities. The estimation of water is jTcferably 
made by dLstillation and measuring the water that comes over in thin- 
l)orc graduateil lubes. 

The sp. gr. is generally taken by means of the hydrometer, although 
for accurate work, such as is requisite when oil is me.isured in bulk and 
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settled for on a basis of weight, the sp. gr. bottle or pyknometer is pref¬ 
erable. The Westphal balance is also preferable to the use of the 
hydrometer. 

Besides the test for water and the determination of the sp. gr., the 
ordinary characters relied on as commercial tests of the quality of crude 
American petroleum are: Its odour and colour, its feel when rubbed be¬ 
tween the fingers, and the percentage of naphtha yielded on fractional 
distillation. The crude oil of the New York market will generally 
furnish from 12 to 15% of naphtha of 0.700 sj). gr., and the proportion 
should not e.xxeed ly'.'o. It will yield, in addition, from g to 12% of 
benzin of 0.730 sp. gr. and about 60% of burning oil at 0.795 sp. gr. 
The residue contains a quantity of dry paraffin scale equal to about 
2.5% of the crude oil. 

Fuller’s Earth Test.- —Recently D.ay and Gll[iin (/. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., I, 449-55, 1909) have developed a method of fractional 
sepai.ition of petroleum oil.-, by means of clay (fuller’s earth). They 
used for this work tin tubes 5 ft. long and 1.25 in. in diameter, 
closed at the bottom with corks, U[)on the sides of which were grooves 
to admit the oil. The.se tubes were packed with fuller’s earth, a little 
at a time, with a ramrod. They were then i)laccd in vessels con¬ 
taining petroleum and the air in the tubes was removed by a pump 
to facilitate the diffusion. After the oil had nearly reai hed the top 
of the tubes the clay was removed in sections and treated with water to 
displace the oil. All the oil from one .section of the tube is of the s:mie 
colour, irrespeitive of whether it is the fir.st or the last oil to come off 
when water is added. The sections vary, however, as to sp. gr., 
the first oil collected being the heaviest. 

Besides the selective action of the clay upon the paraffin hydrocar¬ 
bons them.selves, certain constituents of petroleum are held back by 
the clay with great readiness. .Such stibstances are asphalt and the 
sulphur compounds found in Te.vas petroleum. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons do not diffuse as rapidly through the 
clay as the saturated. Substances in colloidal su-spension in general 
seem to be held back most readily. 

Assay of Crude Petroleum by Distillation. —The method of Engler 
has been perhaps most generally u.scd. The distillation flask (Fig. i) 
is shown with the measurements in centimeters. Fla.sks that do not 
come up closely to these measurements should be rejected. The bulb 
of the thermometer is just below the side delivery tube. In making 
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a distillation, wire gauze is used at first as a protection from the llame, 
but after the lightest fractions have conic over it is removed and the 
distillation carried on with the naked llame. 'I'he heat is so regulated 
that from 2 to 2 1/2 c.c. of distillate pass over |ier minute. As soon as 
the recjuisite temperature (150'’ for the fir.st fraction) is reached, the 



Fig. I 


burner is withdrawn until the temperature has fcdlen 20°. The oil is 
then reheated to the I). |). and allowed to cool as before. This is re¬ 
peated until no more distillate comes over at this ]>oint. The same 
jirocedure is gone llirough with at the next point of sc'iiaration of 
fractions. 

According to the practice followed by Engler, eac h fraction lioiling at 
Voi,. III.—I 
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intervals of 25® is caught separately and then the different portions, 
after measurement of quantity, are added together to see what are 
the characters of the different cuts, naphtha, kerosene, neutral and 
lubricating oil^. With oils consisting essentially of paraffin hydrocar¬ 
bons, such as Tennsylvania and Galician oils, the kerosene cut is taken 
from 150° to 300°. In the case of oils of the naphthene series, such as 
Baku oil, the kerosene fraction is taken between the limits of 150° and 
285®. Higher boiling oils cause an excessive charring of the wicks. 
The Engler method will probably l)c superseded by the method of 
Ubbelohdc. 

The Bucharest Congress on Petroleum adopted the method of Dr. 
Leo. Ubbelohde, in which he distils the samjiles in an Englcr flask, 
but does not cool and reheat several limes at 150° and 300*^, as he 
found the small amounts of vapour would not be sufficient to give the 
correct thermometer reading. He distils at a uniform rale of 2 drops 
])er second and by comparison with distillations using dcjihlcgmators 
he observed that he obtained more reliable results than by Kngler’s 
method. He did not think the use of dcphlcgmators was as neces¬ 
sary for kerosene as they were for benzin. In using this method the 
bulb and tlame mu.st be protected from air draughts. 

Another form of distilling apparatus is that of Rcgnaiiit, whicli is 
much used in Prance. It consists of a copper retort, passing into a 
metallic condenser, \shich terminate above and below in narrow tulx'S. 
The condenser is fitted into a cylinder, containing water. The 
apparatus is compact and convenient to use. 

Dcphlcgmators are sometimes used to secure a more complete 
separation of the constituents of petroleum. While it is true that it 
docs serve this })ur])osc if \nc11 constructed, it is probably belter for 
the sake of uniformity to adhere to the method of Englcr or Ubbelohde, 
just described. Uniform results (an be obtained with them in the 
hands of different operators. Dephlegmators differ in construction, 
and differences in operation have large intlucnce upon the results 
obtained with their use. 

Sp. gr. tests of fractions are made by means of a pyknometer 
or Spreiigcl tube (if the amount is small). A small thermometer 
plummet is often used to examine distillates, with good results. 

Some useful hints on the assay of crude petroleum have Ijeen pub¬ 
lished by Nawralil, who has e.xamincd a number of (bilician petro¬ 
leums. He distils 500 c.e. in a glass retort, 'i'he distillate collec ted 
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below 150° is regarded as light oils or naphtha, that from 150'’ to 300° 
as burning oil, and that from 300° to 400° as heavy oils. I'he sj). gr. 
of the original samples (18) ranged from 0.902 (Harklowa) to 0.799 
(Kenezany), and the proportions of the several fractions showed 
similar variations. The light oils varied from 43.5 to 3.4*^/0 the 150® 
to 300° fraction from 45.4 to 29.2%, and the heavy oils from 56.7 
to 22.8%. 

Determination of the Calorific Value. —While some authorities 
recommend the calculation from the results of an ultimate analysis, it is 
probably ])est to make a direct determination in a standard form of 
calorimeter, such as the Mahler bomb. The operation of this 
instrument is detailed in various works on fuels. 

Of course, full directions for use arc supplied with each 
instrument. 

'Die calorimeter devised ])y S. W. Parr can be used, if it is properly 
standardised by comparison with some hydrocarbons of similar con- 
slitution. 'This calorimeter is more suitable, however, for coal. 
The Rawlc (/, Soc. Chcni, Ind., 1907, 26, 663) instrument ha^. been 
gaining favour in England, as ])eing specially adapted for li(pud fuels. 
A cut accompanies the nrlicle. 

'Eo extract solid paraffin from crude petroleum, Sadtler mixe-. the oil 
with several times its volume of ether, and plac<-s the li(|iiid in .1 freez¬ 
ing mixture, when “almost all the dissolved paralTm will separate, and 
can i e liitered otT.” For other than Pennsylvania crudes ])recaution 
must DC taken to separate out any asphaltic bodies or they would 
contaminate the jiaradins (see Holdc-Richardson method, page 104). 

'I'he Jlashw^ point of jietroleum is an indication of considerable im¬ 
portance, but is more cspc<-ially connected with the examination of 
relincd petroleum or kerosene, under which head the subject is fully 
disc ussed. 

Estimation of Sulphur. —The standard method for the estimation 
of suljdiur in crude jictroleum has been, and probably still is, the method 
of Carius. It consists in oxidizing the entire sam])le of oil w ilh fuming 
nitric acid in sealed tubes of hard glass at temperatures around 200". 
This method is often found very troublesome due to the bursting of 
tubes. Several other methods give practically identical results if 
properly carried out, but at the same time the method of Carius will 
always be the standard method. A brief description of the method is 
given on page 85. 
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The only other method that can be considered practically as reliable 
as that of Carius is the combustion of the oil in a bomb calorimeter. 
Methods that are more suited for rapid routine work are that of Ma- 
bery; an adaptation of the Burton-Saucr method, and one the reviser 
of this section has found useful in certaiTi cases. The Mabery method 
{Proc. Amer. Acad., 31, i (i896))consistsin burning the sub.slance con¬ 
tained in a jwrcelain boat in a current of air or oxygen, which enters 
the combustion tube containing the boat by a small tube of hard glass 
which is continued beyond the boat to a restriction about midway in 
the tube. Air also enters the combustion tube through another tube 
passing in a little beyond the double-bored stopper that carries the 
longer tube. This air carries oil vapours, which come from the oil due 
to heat applied carefully below the boat, to the restriction where they 
meet the main body of air. Beyond the restriction the tube is heated 
to redness. The sulphur is burned to sulphur trioxide and is ab¬ 
sorbed in a dilute sodium hydrate solution contained in a large U-tube 
partly filled with glass beads. It is rather didicult to get a proper ad¬ 
justment of rates of flow, temperatures, etc., unless a person has worked 
with the method quite a while, and the reviser found that more ready 
combustion could be obtained if a wad of platinised asbestos were 
placed ahead of the constriction or, better yet, between two of them, 
leaving s|)are an inch in length. This catalyser causes an inten.sely hot 
spot, locally, where the oil vapours and the air meet, and the reviser was 
able in that way to burn Texas oils, which otherwise seemed to be very 
difficult to burn by the ordinary Mabery-Burton-Sauer method. This 
difficulty seemed to be due to the force of gas due to the rather sudden 
liberation of hydrogen sulphide from the action of sulphur on some of 
the hydrocarbons, when the ]>roper temperature was reached. 

A different method brought out by the “Reviser” (/. Amcr. Chem. 
Soc. (1905), 27, 1188), know n as the double crucible method, is found 
very useful for determining sulphur in crude oils andrc.siduums which 
contain siilfihur in excess of I'-’/c- It has been found satisfactory for 
analysing Texas crudes, and compares favourably with the Carius 
method. 

The crucible is shown in Fig. 2. ‘ The substance is first weighed into 
the inner crucible, which is placed ojjcn end u|) on the balance pan. 
About I grm. of sul|)hur compound containing 1% sulphur is taken. 

Enough Eschka mixture is then put in to absorb the substance, if 

• Cut reproduced from y Amer Chem Soc . with t>ermission. 
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a liquid, or mixed with it in any case, and then filled to the top with 
moderate tamping. 

Freshly ignited white asbestos (a) is then put around the raised 
portion of the bottom of the outer crucible to kee|i the two crucibles 
from being in actual cont.act. It is then lowered over the inner 
crucible and then both crucibles inverted. Eschka mixture is 
then put in between the crucibles. The outer trucible is then ]iut 
through a hole in a piece of thin but firm asbe.stos board so that very 
little, if any, of the sides can be exposed to the direct action of the llame. 




The outer crucible is made with straight sides like an inverted 
truncated cone. 

A very small pointed llame of a liunsen Inirncr is now used so that 
the llame is i hielly in the indentation on the bottom (i). If gases do 
not come off from the crucible in three to five minutes with this llame, 
the heat is increased, and when no more odour is noticeable the crucible 
is phuecl in a iiiecc of asbestos having a larger hole, so that half of the 
crueible may become red-hot anil is kejit so for to minutes. The flame 
is then withdrawn, and when cool the inner crucible is carefully rai.scd 
and tapped, .so that its contents are dropped into the outer one, when 
the carbon is burned out with a shield of asbestos to protect the con¬ 
tents from the sulphur gases of the llame. 
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The contents of the crucibles arc then washed into a beaker. Brom¬ 
ine is added to o.xidise sulphites, etc., the solution is filtered, acidified, 
and jirecipitatcd with barium chloride as in the case of determinations 
of sulphur in coal. 

Asphaltic matters in crude petroleum arc determined by D. 
Holde (Lunge’s Chem-tcch. Untersuchuiigsmcthoden, Berlin, 1900, 
3, 7), with beiizin and with alcohol-ether as follows: 

1. Bcnzin method is carried out by taking 1.5 to 3.0 grm. of the 
oil in a litre llask, of colourless glass, and adding 300 to 500 c.c. of 
benzin of the lightest grade (gasoline 88°, Baume) and shaking well. 
It is allowed to stand at least i day. The supernatant solution is 
then decanted through a filter and finally the precipitated asphaltic 
matter. The filter is thoroughly washed with gasoline and then the 
asphalt dissolved in sufficient hot benzol into a tared flask. .After 
cvaporaii'ig the benzol, the residue is weighed and considered as 
asiihalt. 

2. ,\ somewhat different result is usually obtained by using alcohol- 
ether (.(-3) as a precipitant, i to 2 grm. of the oil are taken and 40 c.c. 
of the alcohol-ether mixture are added in a sto[ipcrcd llask and well 
shaken. It is then allowed to stand 2 or 3 days. 

The asphaltic material is filtered as in the case of the gasoline 
method and the asphalt washed with alcohol-ether (4-3) both on 
the lilter and in the llask. It is then dissolved with hot benzol and 
weighed. 


OZOKERITE. 

This substance, known also as cerasin, ccrite, or mineral wax, 
usually Occurs in the neighborhood of petroleum springs, and in as¬ 
sociation with bituminous sandstone, clay-schist, gyp.sum, and common 
salt. Though not very abundant, ozokerite occurs in many parts of 
the globe, the most remarkable and best-known de|)Osit being that in 
the miocene rocks of Galicia, on the slopes of the Carjiathian Moun¬ 
tains, and also on the Wallachian side of the range. It is also worked 
on the island of Tschelekcn in the Casiiian and at Sw'atoi-A.strow, near 
Aphesron, where a variety called nefigil is found. It exists also in 
Turkestan, and a valuable deposit has been found in Utah. Its com¬ 
mercial intere.st is chielly as a .source of cerasin, though liquid hydro¬ 
carbons are also obtained by the distillation of the inferior kinds. 
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According to Brannt (“Petroleum and Its Products,” 400), Sauer- 
landt has found ozokerite to contain: 

Volatile hydrocarbons. 

Parallins melting at from 6 o® to 70 ®. 

Muminom resins, 

Coke. 

Crude ozokerite varies much in appearance. The finest varieties 
arc transparent, of a pure yellow or greenish colour, and can easily 
be kneaded between the fingers. Oude Galician ozokerite is a scaly 
or waxy substance, with a resinous fracture. It is usually brittle, but 
as hard as beeswax. It becomes negatively electric l)y friction and 
exhales an aromatic odour. According to Lach (Chew. Zcit.y 13, 831), 
the so-called ozokerite from Colorado docs not yield ccrasin, but is 
suitable for ))aranin making. It begins to distil at 360®, and yields 
90'^f parafiin and oil and about 5% of residuum. Caucasian ozokerite 
yields about 58% of a second-cjuality ccrasin. 

Inferior kinds of Galician ozokerite are black and soft, or hard, \\ith 
a fibrous structure and conehoidal fracture, varying in colour from yellow 
(“butter-stone”) to Idack. Some pieces are as hard as gypsum, and 
aie dichroic, the transmitted liglit being a jiure yellow, and the re- 
llected dark green. The m. ]>. is very variable, ranging from 58® to 
100®. The raw ozokerite o< curring on llie island of 'rschcleken, in the 
C''S[)ian Sea, is a brownish-black sticky mass, almost entirely soluble 
in ' iling benzene. On extracting it with ether, the oily portion and 
colouring matter arc dissolved, leaving a hard residue. On boiling 
this with acetic ether, the jiaraffin is dissulved, and liy rc[)eated treat¬ 
ment with animal charcoal, etc , may be obtained in lustrous crystals, 
melting constantly at 79®, and containing 85.100! carbon and 14.57 
of hydrogen (BeiKtein and Wiegand, J. Chou. Soe., 44, 1073). 

Ozokerite is separated from the ganguc by being melted, and, 
after being prcsse<l, is treated with alkali and filtered through fine 
animal charcoal. Frcipiently both acid and alkali arc used in the 
purification of ozokerite; fuller’s earth and magnesium silicate have 
been substituted for the charcoal. The charcoal used is preferably the 
line carbonaceous residue produced in the manufacture of potassium 
fcrrocyanidc (cyanide black). The purification of ozokerite with 
sulphuric ai id is attended with considerable loss, ow’ing to the action 
of the acid on the oxygenated bodies present. Peritz obtained from 
75 to 82% of crystallised paratTin from Boryslaw ozokerite, and 9 to 
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13V0 of light oils. Ozokerite refined in England yields nearly 70% of 
white jraraffin. The purified sulxstance constitutes ccrasin, which 
name should be conlined to the solid paraffin obtained without dis¬ 
tillation. Inferior ozokerite is usually distilled with superheated 
steam, when it yields paraffin wax, lubricating oil, naphtha. Galician 
ozokerite yields on distillation about 25% of petroleum, 21 of lubrica¬ 
ting oil, and 36 of solid paraffin. A higher yield might doubtless be 
obtained by improved mani))ulation. B. Redwood (J.Soc. Arts, xxxiv, 
S86) gives the jiroducts as 5% of gaseous hydrocarbons, 3% of naphtha, 
6 of semi-solid “ozokerin,” 12 of soft paraffin (melting at 44“ to 46“), 
distilled ozokerite (melting at 61°), and a black waxy residue. The 
following are the products oI)taincd by the distillation of Caspian ozok¬ 
erite (ncjt-gil), according to Orabowski: 2 to 8% of benzin, 15 to 
2a '/q of naphtha, 15 to 20'^/,, of heavy oils, 36 to 50( 0 of solid paraffin, 
and 10 to 2o(of coke. 

.Sometimes tlie [troduets arc less carefully differentiated, the chief 
being: 

30 to \o% of benzin of 0.7^ sp. gr, and 

50 to 76% of solid paralTin nicUing at from 60° to 70'^. 

The crude ozokerite is worked up for cemsiii, paraffin being ex¬ 
tracted from the residue, which then forms “ozokerite pitch.” In 
distilling for parafiin, a burning oil comes over at 150'’, the fraction 
20o°-3oo° consisting of a mixture of heavy oil and paralfin, and being 
worked up for the latter or for vaseline, while the chief yield of paraffin 
comes from the fraction 30o'^-35o°. The average yield of the various 
distillation products is, at Boryslaw: Light oil (up to 150“^), 6%; heavy 
oil (150^-300®), 32%; paraffin, about 5^%. 

Assay of Crude Ozokerite.—According to li. I.ach {Chon. Zeit., 
1S85, 905), for the valuation of crude ozokerite 100 grin, of the 
sample should be treated with 20 grm. of fuming sulphuric acid in a 
tared basin. The mixture is healed to 170° to 180", and continuously 
stirred till all sulphur dioxide has escaped. On reweighing the basin, 
the loss is said to represent the volatile constituent.s—namely, pclrolciim 
and water. No allowance appears to be made for the loss due to the 
formation of sulphur dioxide and possible volatilization of sulithuric 
anhydride. Probably a better plan would be to dilute the mixture, 
and separate and weigh the paraffin. Lach further directs that 
another quantity of 100 grm. of the sample should be treated with 10 
grm. of the carbonaceous residue from the manufacture of pola.ssium 
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ferrocyanidc, whi( \\ has been ])reviously dried at 140®. A tenth part of 
the mixture (ii grm.) is then weighed into a tared paper thimble, and 
extracted with petroleum spirit, boiling between 60° and 80°. The wax 
is estimated from the loss, or recovered by evaporating the solvent. 
This result would probably be high while the first method of Lach 
would undoubtedly be low, therefore it seems that the suggested 
modification of the first method would be the best to follow. 

Refined ozokerite or cerasin usually melts between 61° and 78°, 
is quite odourless and colourless, and has a waxy section. A variety 
manufactured in Frankforl-on-thc-Oder is said to melt at 83°, and to be 
.so hard as scarcely to yield to the finger-nail. Cerasin possesses the 
general characters of paraflin wax. The commercial samples are some¬ 
times artilically coloured. 

Cerasin may be distinguished from bleached beeswax by its lower 
sp. gr. and by its resistance to alcoholic ))otash, no trac'c of saiioiiifiable 
matter being present. In mixture with beeswax, cerasin may be de¬ 
tected and aiiproximately estimated by the methods given in Vol. 2, 
page 258. 

Ozokerite vaseline is obtained by allowing melted ozokerite to 
pass through 12 to 15 filters of animal charcoal, or through double 
th.il number if a ])orfeclIy colourless jiroduct be required. The mass 
is then treated, for 3 to 4 hours, with superheated steam (250'^). 
About 25 to 30% of product is obtained. 

ASPHALT. 

Asphaltum. Mineral Pitch. 

Cennan hTclpech. Frcndi —Asjihalle. Spfnn'sJi —Asfalto. 

Under the term asphalt is included a considerable number of 
natural products, consisting largely of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen mixed with substances containing oxygen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur, also some mineral matter. A portion of this mineral mat¬ 
ter sometimes exists in combination with the oxidised or sulphur¬ 
ised substances, forming compounds anal(\gous to those })roduced by 
resins. Such comjiounds may dissolve in the liquids employed for 
the fractionation of the asphalt in analysis, and thus error arise from 
computing the loss by solution as due entirely to bituminous mailer. 

Prof. S. F. Pcckham describes asphalt as follows: “The natural 
bitumen, which is knowm as asphalt, is com})oscd, as far as wc have 
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lK‘en al)le to learn, of unsaluralcd hydrocarbons and Iheir sulphur 
dcri\alivei> with a small amount of nilroj^enous constituents. Asphalt 
may, therefore, be defined as any hard bitumen composed of unsat- 
urated hydrocarbons and their derivatives, which melts on the applica¬ 
tion of heat to a viscous liquid; while a maltha or soft asphalt may be 
delincd as a soft bitumen which, on heating, leaves an asphalt, or be¬ 
comes by natural causes converte<l into one. The line between the 
t\\o classes cannot be shari)ly drawn. 

“A.sphalts arc distinguished by the large amount of sulphur they 
contain, and it is to its presence that many of the imj)ortant character¬ 
istics and perhaps, in part, the origin of this form of bitumen is due. 
The soft asphalts or malthas contain much less sul|)hur than the 
harder ones, if the former are rich in suljdmr, they arc then in a transi¬ 
tion stage and wouUl eventually become hard.” 

Depi'sits of asphalt ouur in all jiarts of the world; eai h locality 
yields a material more or less disiimt in character. Of late years 
much attention has been jiaid to the analysis of asphalt, especially 
in the United States, owing to the discovery of new and im])ortant 
local de))o.sils and the extensive introduction of asphalt-paving in 
American cities. This paving is often nuTely an asjdudtic mixture, in¬ 
ferior to the rock-asphalt employed in Fairope. Even mixtures of coal- 
tar pitch, and |)etroleum residuum without true as[)halt ha\e been used. 

Natural asphalts exhibit wide differences in comj)osition. Some 
forms (rock-asphalts) consist of limestones or sandstones saturated 
with bituminous matter. In other cases but little mineral matter is 
j)resenl, and in still other rases the mineral matter is abundant, but is 
simply mixed with the bituminous material and does not produce a 
rock-asphalt 

Blake {I'nins. A)}U'r. Ins!. Min. 1889-90, 563) gives the 

following list of the principal localities of the several lyjies of asphalt: 

Mixcsl with calcium carbonate Scysscl, Val de Travers, Lol)- 
saim, Tllincas. 

Mixed \sith sandstone ('alifornia, Kentucky; Utah. 

Mixed with earthy matter (cLn ) 'I'nnidad, Venezuela; Cuba; 

(Jaliforma, Utali 

Bituminous lusts .Canada. Kentucky, Califor¬ 

nia, West Virginia. 

Some asphalts, such as Trinidad and Bermudez, arc submitted to a 
refining ])r()cess before being marketed. This consists in heating the 
crude material in large kettles to not over 200°, by which much w’atcr 
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and .some volatile matters are removed, jiortions of (he earthy materials, 
principally clay and sand, allowed to settle, and some of the non-bi- 
tuminous organic substances collect as a scum and may be removed. 
Petroleum residuum may be added during this operation, which will, 
of course, increase the amount of bituminous matter, especially that 
soluble in petroleum spirit, and produce a strongly lluorescent solution. 

Although asphalts h.ave been used for a long period in engineering 
work, the first scientific investigation seems to have been made by 
Boussingault (Ann. d. Ckim., 64 (1837), 141; also Coml>l. rend.. 
Meeting of .Sept. i6, 1836), who, in 1836, examined a viscous materi.d 
from Pcchelbronn. lie tried .several solvents, but relied more upon a 
process of distillation in an oil-bath, by which he obtained a liquid to 
which he gave the name “petrolenc.” He assigned to this a composi¬ 
tion of CsoHf,, (C^6), pointing out that it wvas i.someric with oil of 
turjientine. U'he non-volatile jiortion he designated “asphaltene,” 
.and assigned to it the formula CsoHcjOo (C - 6 , 0 ^ 8 ), but recognised 
that oxidation had occurred during the dislilLition, and that therefore 
the proportion of asplualtenc obtained was in excess of the true amount. 
From an ultimate analysis of tlie material, he computed that the pro¬ 
portions of petrolene and as[)h.i[tene were about 85.1 and 14.8, re¬ 
spectively. lie also made a brief cx.iniin.ition of the asphalt of 
t'oxitambo. 

Moussingault’s methods .are not now used, liut by a curious misappli- 
cati . the terms iietrolencandasjihaltene have been.a])]-ilicdtothe prod¬ 
ucts obtained by the use of solvents. F.lTorts have been m.ide to 
c.stabli.sh standards tor judging of the value of an .asphalt for engineer 
ing uses by means of lhe.se methods. Carbon disulphide is sometimes 
used to determine the total bitumen, all organic matter left undis¬ 
solved being regarded as non-bituminous. For the fractionation of the 
bituminous matter, |)etrolcum spirit, ethyl ether, acetone, boiling oil 
of turpentine, chloroform, and benzene h.ive been employed. Usually 
the portion soluble in petroleum spirit, ether, or acetone is c.dled 
petrolene, and that insoluble in either of these liquids, but dissolved by 
boiling turpentine and cold chloroform, is designated as asiihaltcnc. 
The organic matter insoluble in any of these solvents, and also in car¬ 
bon disulphide, is considered as non-bituminous, and is thought to be 
objectionable if jire-sent in notable proportion, rendering the paving 
mixtures liable to rot in the gutters. It h.is also been .stated that clay 
will tend to produce disintegration. Many engineers have adopted 
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or accepted limits of the j)roj)ortion of j)ctrolcnc to asphaltene in 
asphalts intended for pa\ing ])urposes. Thus, Tillson (Trans. Amer. 
Soc. Civ. Engin., 1897, 214) accepts any refined asphalt that contains 
from 50 to 60% of bitumen of which not more than 25 to 30% is 
asphaltene. This docs not apply to rock-asphalts, which may con¬ 
tain less than io% of bitumen. Pctrolene is regarded as acting as a 
solvent on the asphaltene. 

The calcareous asphalts have a deep brown or black colour, and 
break without any sign of cleavage, the fracture being earthy and 
very similar to chocolate both in colour and api)earance. When 
long exposed to the air, the surface acquire.s the a{)pearance of ordinary 
limestone, but on fracturing the b[>ecimen the interior will be found 
unchanged. The proportion of bitumen cannot be judged from the 
ajipoarance. 

The average sp. gr. of rock-asphalt is about 2.23. It is very hard 
and sonorous when cold, and may be broken with a hammer. In 
summer it is softened by blows to a kind of paste, and at 50° to 60° 
falls to powder. Some ro(.k-asphalts, such as that of Ia)bsann, con¬ 
tain a volatile oil which renders them greasy. This oil may be re¬ 
moved by distillation, after which the asphalt is fit for use. 

Good rock-asphalt has a fine and homogeneous grain, and no 
particle of white limestone is visible. The rock is often streaked, 
while other samples contain crystals of calcile of considerable size, 
but imiiregnated with bitumen like the matrix, which is an impor¬ 
tant characteristic. Bad qualities are imperfectly impregnated, or 
contain so small a proportion of bitumen as to render it difficult to 
work them. The presence of clay spoils the homogeneous nature 
of the as[)halt, and cau.ses fissures. 

When intended to be used for paving, the Val dc I'ravers, Seysscl, 
and other rock-asjihalts are often melted with a certain jiroporlion of 
rich native asphalt, such as d'rinidad pitch, the jiroduct being called 
“mastic.” The mastic is often mixed with a further proportion of 
bitumen, residuum, shale oil, and mineral matter. 

Composition of Rock-asphalts. —The following data arc com- 
])iled from various sources, as indicated. The detailed statement of 
the mineral ingredients is given somewhat vaguely in some of the 
reports, but the principal ingredients will serve for comparison. The 
loss at or about 100° is designated by some analysis as water, but it may 
include bituminous matters: 
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Composition of Soft Asphalts. 'I’lu* natural asphalts other than 
the true rock as))haUs show great (hflen'iices in composition, both 
as regards the proximate constituents and the nature and amount 
of mineral matter. I'lie following tal)lc indudes the more impor¬ 
tant forms. 1'he total bituminous matter has usually been estimated 
by solution in carbon disiilj)hide, or by smeessive extraction with 
petroleum sj)iril, boiling turpentine, and chloroform. The mineral 
matter is mo.stly a ferruginous clay. 'I'he ash, obtained by burning a 
known weight of the asphalt, dcjcs not rei)resent exactly the mineral 
m:.i: ’r in the original material, but the difference is not important, as 
at picsent the details of its com[)osition have no ])ractical value. A 
group of analyses of Trinidad asphalt are here given as re[H)rled by 
Clifford Richardson (J.Soc. Clieni. hid., 17, 13 (1898). 
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’Trans Amcr Soc Civ Engin , 1807. * Rep to Geol Survey of Ivy. (data from German 
sonreev). »/»ii Org Chem ^ Ann. Rep State Mineral, of Calif , 1800; averuRe of fourteen 
s.implcs .-1 C .S', and i8g6. * Present as iron sulphide ’ Total mineral matter: 

the dclads of composition .ire not given, cxcciit that Turrclite is stated to consist largelyof 
sea-shclls ccnicnti'd into a mass liy the bitumen. 
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CRUDE LAND PITCIT. 



AVKKAGL-: C0MP0SITI(;N of TRINIDAD LAKE PITCH FROM THE 
BORING. 
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.AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF LAND PITCH, DRUG) (IN V.ACUO), 
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ANALYSES FROM OTHER LOCALITIES 
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Adulterations of Asphalt and Asphaltic Mixtures. —Pure as- 
))halt is mutli employed in the maniifac lure of black varnishes and 
japans and for other similar purjaises. It is not unfref|iiently mixed 
with or substituted by coal tar pilch and other artilititd products, which 
render it quite unlit for some of its most important uses. 

Asphalt for varnish-making should be entirely (or with the ex¬ 
ception of 4 or 5% of earthy matters) soluble in carbon disulphide, 
chloroform, high-boiling coal-ttir naphtha, and oil of turpentine. It 
is also said to be insoluble in alcohol or a mixture of equal parts of 
alcohol and chloroform. It should break with a ronchoidal fracture 
and brilliant resinous lustre, the .streak and ]>owder being of a bright 
bro..n. Asphalt shouhl not How or lose shajie like wood-tar pitch 
when left on a plane surface, and an angular fragment or chip should 
retain its shape and the sharpness of its angles in boiling water, and 
only begin to melt at about 150°. Asphalt adulterated with coal-tar 
pitch has a much less brilliant fracture-surf.ace, and an adamantine 
or met.illic rather than a resinous lustre. When fused at as low a 
temperature as possible, the adulterated asphalt has a granular pasty 
a|ipearance and feel, instead of being smooth and homogeneous, and 
will not draw out into even and transparent brown threads like pure 
asphalt.^ 

The following figures, due to E. Davies (Pharm. Jour., [3], 14, 
394), show the behaviour of certain natural asphalts, rock-asphalts, 
and their substitutes, with icctroleum S]iirit. The proportions of 
sulphur and mineral matter are also recorded. 

*J Soc Chem /ftef . 27 'v. *Contrib from Lab of Barber Asphalt Paving Co , Nov , 

(i8<)H) 3'Pi-ans Ainer Soc Civ Enpin , i8<)7 *Jout Frank . Sept . i8<)<; 

^Thc characters of asiihalt fitted for varnish-m.ikuig given m the text are taken from 
Spon’s Fncydopadia. 'Dicy apply to relincd asiihalt. 
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For those analyses, 5 grm. of the finely-divided sample were digested 
for I hour with 50 e.e. of petroleum spirit of 0.70 sp. gr., and the 
mixture freciuently agitated. The liiiuid was then boiled for a short 
time, decanted, and the residue boiled with another i|nantity of 2s e.c. 
of petroleum spirit. 1 his treatment was repeated S or to times, till the 
e.xhaustioii was complete. 
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Of these sani[)lcs, those of American asphalt were evidently manu¬ 
factured and not natural ])roducts. They \\ere probably petroleum 
pitch, and were Idack, brittle substances, having a conchoidal fracture 
and black streak. 'I'liey differed from steariii pitch in their brittleness 
and the ])roportion of sulphur. 'The Stockholm [utch was blac k, too soft 
to powder, and very easily soluble in petroleum spirit. The rosin 
pitch had a conchoidal fracture, and gave a brown powder. The 
different proportions of matter soluble in petroleum spirit present in the 
samples of coal-tar pitch were no doubt due to the e.xtent to which the 
respective distillations had been carried. 

Por the dislirnlion betwtam natural as[ihalt and coal-tar pitch reli¬ 
ance has sometimes l>cen jdaced on the lluoresrern'e of the jietroleum- 
spirit solution when coal-tar products arc present, but some crude 
asphalts also produce fluorosceru e and refined asjihalt may contain 
petroleum residuum. Durand-Clayc suggcstG<l the following test. The 
sample is digested in carbon disulphide, filtered, llie filtrate evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue heated until it is hard and brittle after cool¬ 
ing: About o.i grm. is shaken for a few minutes with 5 c.c. of fuming 
sulphuric acid in a .stoppered tube, the mixture allowed to stand for 
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24 hours, and then 10 c.c. of water added, (iro]) by drop, with constant 
stirring, after which the liijuid is filtered through paper. Natural 
bitumens will give a colourless or faintly coloured solution, but coal-tar 
pitch will give a dark brown. If the conditions of the test arc uniform, 
approximate quantitative comparison of samples may be made. 
The following comparisons were made in Allen’s laboratory. 

Rock asphalt F.iinlly colored. 

T'riiiiilad asiihalt .. Slight brow n. 

Petroleum pilch . .. No color. 

Shalc-Oll pitch . . .... Hair brown. 

foal-tar pitch . Very dark brown 

Bone pitch ... . . .\’ery fiark brown. 

According to Durand-Claye, 8 grm. of the sample are shaken with 
5 c c. of benzin in a closed glass vessel until dissolved. A few drops 
of the filtered solution are then diluted with 5 c.c. benzin and mi.xcd 
w ith an equal volume of alcohol (Sjs, (lay-l.ussac). The yeiiow or 
yellowish-brown colouration of the alcoholic layer gives an indication 
of the presence of tar distillation [irodm ts. Even on dissolving in 
benzin some indication can be olitained, since native asphalt dis¬ 
solves with a pure brown colour, while tar products give a strongly 
yellow ish-green lluorcsccnrc. 

'I'o detect the presence of co.al-tar pitch in asphalt, a small am.oimt 
nny be heated in a crucible. In this way coal-tar pitch may be dis- 
tin,;\;ished from natural asphalt by its disagreeable, bituminous odour. 
Anotiier very definite lest for coal-tar pili h is due to the fact that it 
always contains free carbon in contradislinrlion to asphalt. Natural 
asphalts present a uniform brownish appearance when a very little is 
melted on a hot microscope slide and examined by a mirroscopc. 
The free earijon in coal-tar ])itch may be seen suspended in the bitumi¬ 
nous matter that otherwise would look much like the asiihalt. 

Asphalt-paving Mixtures. —Many asphalts arc unsiiited for use 
in street-jiaving unless mi.xed with lem|iering materials. Practice, 
in American cities especially, has led to the selection of special pro¬ 
portions of petroleum residuum, sand, or stone-dust, and pulverized 
limestone. As a guide to the composition of these mixtures the official 
specifications of two large cities and some engineering notes are given. 
The Philadelphia specifications are in jiarl based on the results of an 
examination made some years ago (Report of experts (Sadtler, Lcff- 
mann, and I.ewi.s) selected by Citizens’ Municipal Association and 
VoT,. HI.— 5 
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the Trades’ I.eague of Philadelphia, 1894), but agree in the main with 
those of most American cities. 

I’hUaddphia, 1894.—If natural rock-asphalt is used for the wearing 
surface, it shall be natural bituminous limestone rock. From the 
Sicilian mines at Kagusa or the Catania mines, equal in quality and 
composition to that mined by the United Limmer and Vorwohle Rock 
.Asphalt Company, Limited. From the Swiss mines of Val de Travers, 
equal in quality and composition to that mined by the Neufchatel 
Rock Asphalt Company, Limited. From the French mines at Seyssel, 
equal in quality and composition to that mined by Compagnie 
Generale des .Asphalte dc France in the proportions of 4 parts of the 
Sicilian Rock to i of the Seyssel or Vorwohle Rock. 

If refined asphalt is used for the wearing surface, it shall be com¬ 
posed of the best quality of refined Trinidad or Bermudez asphalt, 
obtained from the so-called pilch or asphalt lake on the Island of 
Trinidad or from Bermudez, South America, or other asphalt which in 
f|uality and durability shall bo equal to the standard of the Lake 
Trinidad or B'.mudez, heavy petroleum residuum oil, fine .sand, fine 
stone-dust, fine powder of calcium carbonate. The asjihalt must be 
refined and as far as possible freed from organic and mineral matter 
and volatile oil, and should contain at Ica.st 60% of bituminous matter 
soluble in carbon disul]>hidc; the residuum oil must be free from coke 
and other impurities, of a sp. gr. of 18 or 22 Bailing, and withstand a 
fire test of 250° F. The refined asphalt and residuum oil will be 
mixed in the following pro])ortions by weight: asphalt 100, petroleum 
16 to 22. 

The asphaltic cement made in the manner above described will 
be mixed with other materials in the following proportion by weight, 
viz.: 


Asphaltic cement . . 14 to i (5 

Sand 58 to 64 

Stone-dust 24 to 28 

Pulverised limestone ... 5 to 4 

Complete specifications for making asphalt pavements including 
the foundations are rather lengthy, and the scope of this work only 
permits including the asphaltic layers themselves. Very full treat¬ 
ment of the entire subject can be obtained from a report of the com¬ 
missioners of Account of the City of New York on Asphalt Paving, 
Feb. 3, 1904, and by consulting “The Modern Asphalt Pavement,” by 
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Clifford Richardson, New York, 1905. The following is a portion of 
the sj)Ccilicatioii suggested on i)agcs 408-410 of the latter work. 

Definition. —The i)avcmcnt pro[)cr shall < onsist of a binder course 
... in. in thickness and a wearing surface ... in. in thickness, 
equal in composition to the pavement mixture hereafter described. 

Binder Course. —Slone —The binder shall be compo.sed of suitable 
clean broken stone passing a i 1/4 in. screen, not more than 5% of 
which shall pass a No. 10 screen. 

Asphaltic Cement. —The stone shall be heated in suitable appli¬ 
ances, not higher than 300° F , and then thoroughly mixed by machinery 
with asphaltic cement ecjuivalcnt in composition to that hereinafter 
set forth, in such j}roportion as will cover the stone with a glossy coat 
and without any excess of asphaltic cement. 

Laying.—The binder must be hauled to the work and spread while 
hot upon the foundation to such thickness that, after being imme¬ 
diately compacted by rolling, its average depth shall be . . . in., and 
its upper surface shall be ap])roximately parallel to the surface of the 
pavement to be laid. Upon this binder course shall be laid the wear¬ 
ing surface of pavement proper. 

No traffic, except such as may l)e required in depositing the surface 
mixture, or in otherwise prosecuting the work, shall be allowed on 
the binder course. 

Pavement Mixture. —The pavement mixture for the wearing 
sun i' C shall be composed of: 

(a) Asphaltic cement (refined asjdnilt and flux). 

(b) Sand of satisfactory grading and grain. 

(c) Filler, consisting of finely powdered mineral matter. 

Refined Asphalt. —The asphalt emjiloyed in the preparation of 
the asphaltic cement for luse in the asjihalt .surface mixture shall be a 
solid native bitumen obtained from some native deposit, and which 
has l)con in use in the paving industry for at least 5 years. It shall 
be so refined as to be in every resj)cct uniform, of a character recog¬ 
nized as being suitable for the })roduction of a satisfactory asphaltic 
cement and in all res[)ects satisfactory to the city engineer. 

Flux. —The oil used as a flux in the manufacture of the asphaltic 
cement shall be the residue from any satisfactory petroleum from 
which the lighter oils have been removed by the distillation without 
cracking, and having a sp. gr. of from 17° to 20° Raum< 5 . It shall not 
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flash liL-low 325° F. (New York Slate closed oil tester), and shall not 
volatili^'O more than 5% on heating fur 7 hours at 325° F. 

Asphaltic Cement.- The refined asj^halt and flux, of character 
torresiK)ncIing to that described in the foregoing jjaragraphs, shall be 
combined as follows for the prejiaration of the asphaltic cement. 

'I’o the melted asphalt, at a tem])erature of not over 350^^ F., the llux, 
after being heated to about 200" F., is to be added in such ])ro[)orlions 
as to produi'e an asphaltic cement having a consistency, as indicated 
by the Bowen penetration machine, of from 60 to 75^’ F. While the oil 
is being ailded agitation shall be maintained Icy means of an air blast 
or li\e ''team, and shall bo continued until the asj)!iaUic cement is 
homogeneous 'I’he agitation shall be* continued for at least 3 liours, 
during which time the temperature shall be maintainc'd at from 300 
to 32^’’ 1 '. Should the iiiiished cement not pro\e of ])roi)er consist- 
ency, it shall Iic niodilied by the addition cd further oil or melted 
as])haU is m.iy be neccsssary. 

The as[>h.Lltic cement while in use must be thoroughly agitated. 
Samples of the same, and of the matcrieds from which it has been pre¬ 
pared, ''ll.ill be supjilied to the city engiiu'cr when rc'ijiiired. 

Sand -The .sand to be ummI shall consist of li.ird grains, of satis- 
faclor\ ''Urface and shape, not containing more than 1% of clay or 
loam On sifting, the whole shall pass a lo-mc'sh screen, 
shall p.i''S an 80-mcsh screen, and at least sh.dl jiass a loo-mesh 
sciTen. 

Filler. -TIu' filler shall be jiowdered mineral matter of such a degree 
of lineness (h.it the whole of it shall pass a 50-mesli screen, and least 
6t)' / .1 200-mesh screen. 

Combining Materials. —The materials comjilying with the alxixe 
specifications shall be mixed in proportions by weight, depending 
upon their character. TIui percentage of niaHer soluble in c.irbon 
bisulj>hide in any p.ivemc'iit shall not be less than 9 5 nor more than 
12 o' . 

Idle sand and thc^ asphaltic cement will be heated separately to 
a])pro\imati'ly 3 to 380" F. for the former, and 325'’ F. for the latter. 
Tlie stone dust shall be mixed, while cold, with the hot sand. 7 die 
asphaltic cement will then be mi.xed w’ith the sand and .stone dust, at 
the recjuired temjieraturc and in the j^roper [)rojiorlion in a suitable 
ajip.iratus, so as to effect a thoroughly homogeneous mixture. 

Laying the Pavement.- The above mixture shall be hauled to the 
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streets in trucks pro|)erly protected from radiation by tarpaulin at a 
temperature of not less than 250° h’ and spread upon the Ijimier to such 
a depth as will assure an average thi(kness of . . in. after ulti¬ 
mate compression. This compression w ill be attained by first smooth¬ 
ing (he surface with a hand roller, or light steam-roller, after whic h 
hyilraulic cement or stone dust shall be swept over it, when the rolling 
will be continued with a steam-roller until the surface is ]iroperly 
compacted. 

The specifications recommended in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Accounts of New York City differs chiefly from the above 111 that 
the proportions of “llu.v” and refined asph.dt are not gocerned 
by a ix'iictralion test, but by a limitation as to proportions which 
shall not exceed 25 ])arts by weight of “Ilux” and 100 parts refined 
as]ihalt. 

R, I!. .Stanton ( 7 V««i .SV. ('ra, /■.'hi;/;; , r.Spfi, 73) used for 

reservoir lining in California .( parts best refined California asphalt 
and I part crude |ielroleuni without sand; he .dso used broken stone, 
2 inches and under, including all line material. Tr.iutwine employed 
at Philadelphia, for reservoir lining, 4 parts of Bermudez asphalt and 
I part of a licpiid California asphalt. 

Peiietr.ition m.ichincs or penetrometers arc used for determining 
till' consistency of asph.dls .ind asphaltic cements, 'i'he machines 
that i ave been devised for this [nirpose are the Bowen, the Keinon, 
and tiie New York Testing Laboratory Penetrometers. 

Bowen’s tester consists of a needle .suspended on a level ,irm con- 
nei led with a thre.ad th.at moves a |)ointer on a di.il. 'I'he depth to 
which the needle sinks will depend on the hardness of the asphalt. 
The apparatus is much used, but two machines will gice coinoidant 
results only when constructed and operated exactly alike. Dow has 
dcvi.sed a more elaborate appar.atu.s, in whic h a needle penetrates bv a 
direct weight without friction. 

Analytical Methods for Asphalts. 

The following methods on page.s 70 to 73 are the olTuial methods 
of the Society of Testing Maleri.ds (tk S. .\.),,ind, as far as they go. arc 
standard. .\s so m.iny additional tc'sts ,irc' gicc'u by Clifford Kich.ird- 
.son, his methods are given in full, even dupliiating in some mea-iire 
those erf the sex ielv 
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Drying the Sample and Preparing it for Analysis. —It was 

(let idcd, owing to the great variety of conditions met with in bituminous 
compound.s, tliat it is impossible to specify any one method of drying 
tliat would be satisfactory in every case. It is therefore supposed that 
the material for analysis has been previously dried, either in the lab¬ 
oratory or in the process of refining or manufacture, and that water, 
if present, exists only as moisture in the hygroscopic form. 

The material to be analysed, if hard and brittle, is ground and spread 
in a thin layer in a suitable dish (iron or nickel will answer every pur¬ 
pose) and kept at a temperature of 125“ for i hour. In the case of 
paving mixtures and road materials, where it is not desirable to crush 
the rock or sand grains, a lump may be placed in the drying oven until 
it is thoroughly heated through, when it can be crushed down into a 
thin layer and dried as above. If the material under examination 
contains any hydrocarbons at all volatile at this temperature, it will 
of course lie necessary to re.sort to other means of drying. 

Analysis of Sample. —.'Vftcr drying, from 2 to 15 grm. (de[iending 
on the richness in bitumen of the substance) are weighed into a 150 c.c. 
Krlenmeyer llask, the tare of r\hirh had been previously ascertained, 
and treated with 100 c.c. of carbon disulphide. The llask is then 
loosely corked and shaken from time to time until practically all large 
particles of the material have been broken uji, w hen it is set aside and 
not disturbed for 48 hours. The solution is then decanted oil into a 
similar llask, that has been previously weighed, as much of the .solvent 
being poured oil as possible without di,slurbing the residue. The 
first flask is again treated with fresh carbon disulphide and shaken as 
before, when it is jmt away with the second llask and not disturbed for 
48 hours. 

.\t the end of this time the contents of the 2 lla.sks arc carefully de¬ 
canted off upon a weighed Clooch criKible fitted with an asbestos 
filter, the contents of the second flask being iiassed through the filter first. 
The asbestos filter shall be made of ignited long-fibre am]ihibole, 
patked in the bottom of a (looi h criu ilile to the depth of not over 1/8 
inch. After passing the contents of both flasks through the filter, 
the two residues arc shaken with more fresh carbon disul])hide and set 
aside for 24 hours without disturbing, or until it is seen that a good 
subsidanco has taken place, when the solvent is again decanted upon 
the filter. This washing is continued until the filtrate or washings 
are practically colourless. 
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The crucible and both flasks are then dried at 125° and weighed. 
The fiUralc containing the bitumen is evajioraled, the bituminous 
residue burnt, and the weight of the ash thus obtained added to that 
of the residue in the 2 flasks and the crucible. The sum of these 
weights deducted from the weight of the substance taken gives the 
w’eight of bitumen extracted. 

In the analyses of hard as|)haUs or tar j>ilch for their solul)iIity in 
carl)on disulphide and also in the analysis of any of the bitumens for 
their solul)ilily in naphtha, it is recommended that from 15 to 20 grni. 
of glass beads be introduced into the first flask with the substance. 
When the flask is shaken, these beads grind ui)on any hard lumj) of 
bitumen, and thus greatly facilitate the .solution of the soluble con¬ 
stituents. In flitering these solutions through the Gooch crucible, 
they shouhl be allowed to run through by gra\ity, as the ap])lication of 
an exhaust ajipears to cause a clogging of the filtering medium. 

This lest shall be carried on at a temjierature of from 20'^ to 25°. 
When carbon disulphide or carbon tetrachloride arc used as solvents, 
they must be chemically ])urc. When naphtha is employed, the com¬ 
mittee recommends that in all cases it he described by stating its sp. gr. 
and the temperatures between which it distils. 

For rapid work the (ommitteesuggestsihefollowingmcthodasacon- 
venientone to be emjiloyed. It is b.ised m general upon the standard 
mi‘hod, and is applicable to jirac tii ally all bituminous comjxninds. 

Fi in I to 10 grm. of water-free material (dejjending upon the 
amount of bitumen present) are weighed into a 150 c.c. Krlenmcyer 
flask, the tar of wliic h has been previously ascertained, and treated 
with 100 c.c. of carbon disulphide. The flask is then loosely corked 
and shaken from time to lime until practic.illy all large particles of the 
material have been broken uj), when it is set aside for not less than 15 
hours. At the end of this time the contents of the flask arc decanted olT 
upon a weighed Goodi cruiible fitted with a long fibre amjfliibole 
asbe.stos Alter. The residue remaining in the fla.sk is then washed 
with 50 c.c. of carbon disulphide, allowed to settle, and decanted as 
before, the insoluble matter being finally brought U])on the filter and 
washed with 100 carbon disu!phi<le or until the washings are 
practiially colourle.ss. The filter and (ontents are then dried at 125°, 
cooled and weighed. Should any residue remain in the flask, it is 
also dried and weighed and this weight added to that of the residue in 
the crucible, d'he filtrate should be burned off and ignited to an ash 
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and the weight of the a.sh thus obtained added to that of llie insolulde 
residue. The weight of the total residue deducted from that of the 
original material gives the weight of the bitumen soluble in cold car¬ 
bon disulphide. In case of tars and pitches the percentages of in¬ 
soluble residue, determined as above, minus that of any ash which may 
be found by igniting a separate sample, is rej)ortcd as free carbon. 
Glass beads may I>c cmplojed in the llask, as descri])ed in the standard 
method by the determination of bitumen. Tin's test shall be carried 
on at a temperature of from 20 to 25°. 

Penetration.—The consistency, or penetration, of a bitumen shall 
be the distance, expressed in humlredths of .l centimeter, that a No. 2 
needle will penetrate into it at 25® (77° Jb), in c; seconds of time, under 
a weight of 100 grm., the needle to penetrate direct w'ithoiit Iriction. 

Loss on Heating.—d'he loss of heating of oil and asphaltic com- 
jK)unds shall be ascertained in the following manner: 50 grm. of the 
water-free material shall be ])Ia(ed in a circular tin box with vertical 
sides, measuring al)out i in. in de|>lh by 2 3/8 in. in diameter, internal 
measurement. The penetration of the material to be examined shall, 
if possible, be determined at 25° in the manner heretofore (h'serihed, 
and the exact weight of the sample asccrlainc<l. The sample in the 
tin box shall then Ik: ])laced in a hot-air (waui, he.tied to 170'-, and kej)t 
at this temperature for 5 hours. At no lime sluill the temperature of 
this oven vary more than 2^ from 170^. When the sam[)lc js cooled to 
normal temperature, it shall be weighed and the percentage of loss by 
volatilisation reported. The penetration of the residue shall then, if 
possible, be determined at 25°, in the manner heretofore described, and 
the loss in jjcnetration determined by subtracting this penetration from 
the penetration before healing. 

Standard Method of Estimation of Residual Coke in 
Bituminous Compounds. 

'rids estimation shall bo ma<le according to the m(‘tho<l desdibed 
for coal in the /. of tin: . 1 /;/ct. (.'lion. Soc., i-Sqo, Vo]. 21, [lagc 
1116. The method is as follows: Place i grm. of juire bitumen, free 
from w’ater, in a ])lulinum crucible weighing 20 to 30 grm. and having 
a tightly iilting rover. Heat ovit the full flame of a Jkinsen burner 
for 7 minutes. 'I'hc crucible should be supported on a platinum 
triangle w ith the l?ottom 6 to <S cm. abo\c the lo[) of the burner. The 
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flame should 1 )C fully 20 cm. high when hurning free, and the deler- 
mination should be made in a place free from draughts Tlu* up[)iT 
surface of the cover should burn clear, but the under surface should 
remain covered with carbon. 

The residue minus the small impurity of ash in the ]>ure biUimen is 
the fixed carbon, which should be calculated to 100'f with the vola¬ 
tile hydrocarbons, excluding the incjrganic matter. 

Standard Method of Sizing and Separating Aggregate in Asphalt 
Paving Mixture. 

The methcxl consists of |)assing the mineral aggregate through 
several sieves of the follow ing si/.es 



Tiichcs in 


(li.uneter 

To-mrsh per linear ineh, size of wiie 

0 027 

20-rncsli jxT liniMi null, si/c of win 

0 oiCit; 

^o-mesh ]K r linear inch, size of uiic 

0 01,’,7^ 

H.>tncsli per linear inch, si/e of wire 

0 <'>io.s5 

^o-inesh ])( r liiuar inch, size of wir» 

0 oog 

8 o-ine.s!i ])cr liruar inch, si/e of win 

0 

0 

0 

loo-niesh per liiiiMr inch, size of wire 

0 

.’oo-inesh per linear inch, si/e of wire 

0 00235 


The fcdlowing methods, jiages 73 to 8.1, are those proposc-d by 
Ciitl '-‘<1 Richardson. 

Water, Ordinary Method. —Ordinarily it is suirkieiilly accurate to 
weigh out 2 to 5 grm. of the material m a crucible, preferably on a 
watch glass, to expose more surfac e, and (o subject It to a temjKTaturc 
of 100'’ in a well regulated water-lialli, uiilil it cease s to lose in weight 
to an extent of more than o 2 loo..V/uOn sue crssive healings. A greater 
conconlancc is not sought, as many .isphalls continue to lose light 
oils at this lempcralure. The degree of fineness to which the crude 
asph.dl should be reduced before weighing out is clejuMident iijion the 
amount of w.iter it contains. In powilcring sonic .isphalls, sue h as 
I rude Trinidad, the material, since it contains 2(/ of water in emul¬ 
sion with bitumen, begins to lose water at once. It can, therefore, 
only be broken into coarse lumps and not rcducTc! to a powder until 
after a preliminary determination of the water thus lost by the coarse 
malc'rial. Other asphalts, containing only a small amount of hvgro- 
scopic or adventitious water, may be ground up at once, while some 
which are not readily jiowdered may be cut into small pieces, (If 
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it is necessary to determine the water absolutely, it may be estimated 
by a method of distillation as given by Marcusson, or by the “ Reviser 
in the Jour. hid. and Eng. Chem., 1910, 2, 66.) 

Alternate Method. —For asphalts such as crude Trinidad, in which 
the diflicultics described arc met, a different method of procedure 
is advisable. The substance is very quickly reduced to a coarse powder 
only in a mortar provided with a cover, through which the pestle 
passes. 5 grm. of it arc spread out on a 4-in. watch-glass, and 
this is placed in vacuo over .sulphuric acid for 12 hours and the 
loss determined. It should then be reground to a fine powder and 
exj)osed again in vacuo until it ceases to lose weight. The loss may 
be stated as water. 

In whichever way the asphalt is dried a sufficient quantity is pre¬ 
pared and preserved in this condition in a tightly stoppered bottle, 
for analysis. Asphalts which cannot be reduced to powder arc used 
in masj>. 

Refined Asphalts. —Examination of refined asphalts in their most 
extended form include the determinations given on the accompanying 
form, used as a convenience in reporting. With well-knowm asphalts 
but a limited number of determinations are necessary for the purpose 
of detecting lack of uniformity or peculiarities in the material. 

Physical Properties. 

gr., 25 5° /25.5®, original substance, dry 
Sp. gr., 25 5*^, |>ure bitumen .. 

Colour of powder or streak 
Lustre . 

Structure 

Fracture 

Hardness, original subslarue 

Odour 

Softness 

Flows 

Penetration at 25 5® . .. 

Chemical Characteristics. 

Original substance 

Ix)ss, 100°, I hour . 

Drv substance: 

Loss, 162 7° .... 

Charac ter of residue - ••• 

Penetration of n-snlue at 2«; 5'^ . 

Loss, 204.4®, 7 hours (fresh sample). 

Character of residue . . 

Penetration of residue at 2^ 5® . 

Bitumen soluble in CSj, air temperature . 

Organic matter insoluble . 

Inorganic or mineral matter . 
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Mallhcnes: 

liitumcn soluble In 88*^ naphtlia, air temjx'rature ... 

(This is given in % of total biluiiion) 

% of soluble bitumen removed by H2SO4 ... 

% of total bitumens as saturated Iiydrorarbons 
Bitumen soluble in 62° naphtha 
(This in % of total bitumen) 

Carbenes: 

Bitumen insolulde in carbon tetrachloride, air temper¬ 
ature. . ... 

Bitumen soluble in carlx)n tetrachloride, air temperature 
Bitumen yichk on ignition: 
f ixed carbon 
Sulphur 

Ultimate composition 
Remarks: 

'I’he comprehensive sdieme for Ihc analy.sis of asphalts and fluxes 
is taken from “The Asphalt Pavement,” by Clifford Richardson, 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1905. This is done for the reason that 
the methods are cjuilc ])raclical and brielly stated and probably 
represent recent practice better than any other scheme that has been 
published. The S])ecial methods of Sadtler and Linton, referred to 
below, are given in addition, however, as they are of experimental 
value and are referred to frequently in the literature on asphalts. 

Physical Properties.—Sp. gr, —'I'he sp. gr. of the dried asphalt 
is taken in a pycnometer at 25°, and referred to water at the same 
temj>erature. 

usual determinations of the outward physical features of any 
mineral substance, colour of streak, structure, fracture, hardness, 
and odour, if any, are noted. 

The colour of the .streak or of the powder of a hardasjihalt is in 
certain cases characteristic. For example, in the case of refined 
Trinidad lake asphalt the powder is a blui.sh-blac k colour, while that 
of the refined 'J'rinidad land asphalt is much browner. Powdered 
gilsonitc is of a very light-brown colour. Powdered grahamitc is quite 
black. 

The structure of a solid native bitumen may be cither homogeneous 
or it may show the [ireseiicc of cavities (onlaining gas, particles of 
adventitious mineral matter, shale or clay, or other peculiarities. 

The fracture may be, in the case of very pure bitumens, conchoidal 
or scmi-conrhoidal, pcncillaled, or hackley in the case of grahamile, 
or irregular. 

The hardness of the original material, if it contains much mineral 
mailer, may be stated in degrees of Alohr’s scale, that of the pure 
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bitumen in several ways. It is either brittle, like glance pitch, or 
soft enough to lie penetrated with the needle of a penetration machine, 
in which case the hardness is expressed in degrees of this machine. 

The odour in the case of many bitumens is characteristic. That 
from Venezuelan asphalt, found near the Gulf of Maracaibo, is ex¬ 
tremely strong and rank, wliiie others are more ])urely asphaltic, 
csj)ecially on warming. The heat in any case lirings out the odour 
to a degree not observed in the cold material. 

Loss on Heating. —It is sometimes necc.ssary to determine the loss 
which an asphalt suffers on heating for a time to a definite temperature. 
The length of time has been arbitrariiy taken as seven hours and the 
temperature 162 7“ and 204 4°. 

The determination is made as follows: In a No. i crystalli.sing 
di.sh, 2 1/4 in. in diameter and i 5/16 in. high, are placed 20 grm. 
of the material under examination. 

Should It be necessary to use a very much larger dish the weight 
of the material to be taken should be calculated so that the volume 
which it holds shall bear the same relation to the surface e.xposed as 
in the case with the smaller dish. It is necessary to take sc'iiarate 
portions of the substance for each determimation, and not to .attempt 
to determine the loss at 201 4“ from the sample which has been 
previously heated at 162 7°. 

The di.sh is heated to the rc(|uisite temperature for the given length 
of time in an oven, the temperature of which is uniform in all parts. 
This is something that is not as easily accomplished .as might be 
sui)i)Osed. The thermometer in an ordinary oven does not indicate 
the temperature in all its parts; in fa< t, only where the bull) of the 
thermometer itself is plaied. Such an oven is not only difficult to 
obtain, but the manner in which the best form is used is of great 
importance. 

Softening and Flowing Points. —The solid native bitumens can 
have no definite m. p. for the reason that they arc comjiosed of mi.x- 
tures of hydroi arbons. It is only possible, therefore, to determine 
rather arbitrarily the points at which the material .softens and flows 
and w ith special reference to the relation of these jtoints toward some 
standard bitumen. They are determined as follows: 

A crystallising dish, of the same form as that tiscd for determining 
the loss on heating at 162.7“ -‘"d 204 4“, is placed upon a ring- 
stand over an asbestos [Jate or wire gauze where it can be heated by a 
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small flame. It is than filled with dean metallic mercury to a distance 
of i/.| in. from the top. On the surface is placed a thin microscope 
cover-glass, No. oo, carrying the specimen of asphalt under examina¬ 
tion and a second glass containing a sample of known softening 
Ijoint as a standard of com|)arison. The complete apparatus con¬ 
sists of a crystallising dish as above described, a funnel with its stem 
cut off dose to the angle to serve as a cover, a few microscopic cover- 
glasses, and a thermometer. 

The specimens are preiiared for the experiment in the following 
manner: When dealing with hard asphalts that can be ground rather 
coarsely, minute fragments are spread on the cover-glass and jilaccd 
u|)on the surface of mercury, covered with a funnel, and a thermom¬ 
eter passed through the oriiicc of the funnel until the bulb is immersed 
in the mercury. It is held in position by a damp attached to the ring- 
stand holding the dish. A burner that can be regulated to a small 
flame is placed under the dish and it is healed so that the rise of tem¬ 
perature w'ill not be more than 2 to 3° F. per minute. In a short time it 
will be noticed that the specimens will have changed from the brown or 
the yellowish-black colour of the powder to that more nearly approach¬ 
ing the original, with a slight rounding of the individual grains. This 
is taken as the softening point. On further healing, these globules 
flow together and from a thin sheet on the glass. The point at which 
the specimens begin to soften and the beginning of the flow’, as indi¬ 
cated liv the thermometer, are noted as the softening and flowing 
points. 

Asphalts that cannot be ground are treated as follow s: The material 
is softened and pulled out to a thread i mm. in diameter and several 
small pieces i mm. in length cut from it. These should be placed 
on the glass together, as one will serve as a check on the other and 
thereby lessen the chance of error. The softening point may be noted 
by the rounding of the particles and the beginning of the flow, or w hen 
the specimen begins to spread out, which is always at the point of 
contact with the cover-glass, is .set down as the flowing point or the 
temperature at w'hich the specimens will flow perceptibly. 

Estimation of Total Bitumen. —r grm. of the dried or refined 
material in a state of very fine powder, if possible, is weighed out and 
introduced into a 200 c.c. Hrlenmcyer flask of Jena glass and covered 
with :[bout 100 c.c. of carbon disulphide. It is then set aside for at 
least five hours or overnight, at the temperature of the laboratory. 
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In the meantime a Gooch crucible is prepared with an asbestos felt 
and weighed. This Gooch crucible is of special form with a large 
filtering surface. It holds 30 c.c., 4.4 cm. at the top, tajicring to 
3.6 cm. at the bottom and 2.6 cm. deep. This is much better for 
percolation work than the usual narrow form of Gooch. It is fur¬ 
nished by Eimer and Amend, New York. The felt is made by beating 
up long-fibre Italian asbestos in a mortar, and suspending the finer 
particles in water and quickly pouring off from the coarse particles. 
Too much of the latter should not be removed, or the felt will be too 
dense. The decanted asliestos and water can be kept in a Ixittlc for 
use. To prepare the felt the asbestos and water are shaken up and 
what is found to be a proper amount poured into the crucible, which 
has in the meantime been attached to a vacuum filtering-flask by the 
proper glass and rubber connections. As soon as the asbestos has 
somewhat settled the vacuum-pump is started and the felt firmly 
drawn on the bottom of the crucible. It is then dried, ignited, and 
weighed. 

After standing a proper time, the bisulphide is decanted very care¬ 
fully upon the filter which is supported in the neck of a wide-mouthed 
flask and allowed to run through without pressure. The flask after 
being tipped to pour the first portion is not again placed erect in order 
to avoid stirring up the insoluble material, but is held at an angle on 
any suitable base, such as a clay chimney. After all the bisulphide is 
decanted more is added and the insoluble matter shaken up with it. 
This is allow'ed to settle and decanted as before, the insoluble matter 
being finally brought on the filter and washed with the solvent until 
clean. Theexcessof bisulphide is allowed to evaporate from the Gooch 
crucible at the temperature of the room. It is then dried for a short 
time at 100° and weighed. The loss of weight is the percentage of 
bitumen soluble in CS,. 

In the meantime, however, the bisulphide which has passed the 
filter is allowed to subside for 24 hours, if possible, and is then decanted 
carefully from the flask from which it has been received into a weighed 
platinum or unweighed porcelain dish. If there is any sediment in 
the flask it must be rinsed back into the Gooch crucible with bisul¬ 
phide and the crucible again washed clean. The solvent in the dish 
is placed in a good draught and lighted. When all the bisulphide has 
burned, the bitumen remaining in the dish is burned off over a lamp 
and the mineral residue, which was too fine to subside, is weighed, if 
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the burning was done in a platinum dish, or dusted out and added to 
the crucible if in a porcelain one. In the former case the weight is 
added to that of the Gooch crucble or subtracted from the % of the 
bitumen, found without its consideration, as a correction. Care must 
be used in this method of procedure that the solvent does not creep 
over the sides of the crucible and that the outside is free from bitu¬ 
men before weighing. In order to avoid this the crucible is supported 
in the neck of a flask with three constrictions, the neck extended above 
the top of the crucible and the latter being covered with a watch-glass. 
(These flasks are made for Mr. Richardson by E. Machlett & Son, 
143 East 23d Street, New York.) 

Mineral Matter or Ash.—i grm. of the same sample of material 
used lor the estimation of bitumen is weighed out in a No. o Royal 
Berlin porcelain crucible and burned in a muffle or over a flame until 
free from carbon. This must be determined by breaking up the 
cake of ash, moistening with water or alcohol, and observing if any 
black particles of coke are present. The weight of the residue is stated 
as inorganic or mineral matter. 

The estimation is of course not exact, sulphuric acid and the alkalies 
being volatili.sed in many cases, but it is satisfactory for technical 
purposes. 

Organic Matter Insoluble.—The amount of this material, some¬ 
times stated as organic matter not bitumen, is obtained by difference; 
that 1- to say, by subtracting the sum of percentages of bitumen and 
inorganic matter found from too. It, of course, includes all the errors 
in these 2 estimations, and as the error in the bitumen is one mak¬ 
ing the percentage too high, and in that of the mineral matter too low, 
the errors are cumulative, do not neutralise each other, and the percen¬ 
tage of organic matter not bitumen is thus always too high. 

If hot carbon bisulphide, chloroform or spirits of turpentine are 
used as solvents for the bitumen, the amount obtained on extraction 
is somewhat greater, but in technical work the results are no more 
desirable and such solvents are not often used, as chloroform is expen¬ 
sive where a large number of estimations are carried out and the 
spirits of turpentine are so much more viscous that they filter much 
less readily, while the residue of this solvent remaining on the filter 
must be removed by naphtha and not by evaporation. 

The sum of the 3 estimations, bitumen soluble in CS’, organic 
not soluble, and inorganic matter, is, therefore, always 100%. 
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Naphtha Soluble Bittanen.—^For the purpose of determining the 
percentage of bitumen soluble in naphtha, distillates of 88“ and 62° B. 
are used. It is extremely important that these naphthas should be of 
the exact degrees specified, since differences in density will make 
appreciable differences in the amount of bitumen extracted. The 
distillate should be that obtained from a petroleum with so-called 
paraffin base. The density of each lot should be carefully determined 
with a Westphal balance at 15.5“ and if it is too dense it should be 
rejected. On the other hand, if it is too light it can be brought to the 
proper density by blowing a current of air through it for a short time, 
at the ordinary temperature in the case of the 88° and, after slightly 
warming it, in the case of 62° naphtha. Redistillation of these 
naphthas is unnecessary as the products of the distillations are no 
more uniform than the original naphthas. 

It will be found very necessary that hard bitumens should be re¬ 
duced to an impalpable powder before attempting to extract them, as 
otherwise the extractions will not be complete. The softer bitumens 
should be divided as much as possible. 

The bitumen is usually extracted with naphtha of both densities in 
order to determine the differences in their action. If the amounts 
extracted by each is the same or nearly the same it will point to the 
fact that the bitumen consists of hard asphaltenes mixed with light 
malthenes, the latter equally soluble in naphtha of both degrees of 
sp. gr., and but little of intermediate hydrocarbons, or of the very 
hard asphalt fluxed artificially with some light oil. If, on the other 
hand, there is a very considerable increase in the percentage dissolved 
by the 62° over the 88° naphtha it may be assumed that the malthenes 
are well-graded and natural constituents of the bitumen which is being 
examined. In certain cases, however, the use of the two naphthas is 
unnecessary. It would be useless to extract a maltha with a dense 
naphtha or glance pitch or albertite with a lighter one. 

It appears, therefore, that heating increases the density of naphthas, 
and consequently their solvent powers, from inability to condense 
the more volatile parts, but that the change in the 62° naphtha is small, 
so that it can safely be heated to a slight extent. 

As a result of these experiments all determinations are now made 
with cold naphtha by the following method: 

I grm. of the substance is weighed into a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 
covered with naphtha and allowed to stand, as in estimating total 
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bitumen; in fact, the entire process is the same with the exception that 
one or two precautions must he oijservcd. It is well not to attcmid to 
break up any lumps with a stirring rod, as the substance, especially 
the softer asphalts, may then adhere to the rod or flask and be diflicult 
to detach. 

It may also be necessary to treat the substance with several portions 
of the solvent instead of with 2 or 3, as in the case of carbon 
bisulphide. No heat is aj)]>Iied at any time on the process. 

Fixed Carbon.—The fixed carbon is determined usually on the pure 
bitumen according to the method recommended by the Committee on 
Coal Analysis of the Amcr. Chem. 


FIXED CARBON IN BITUMENS. 



Kxlremt's 





High 

grade 


High 

Low 


Grahamite. 

1 1 

53 3 

35-3 

53*3 

Aibertite. . 

! 54 2 

29 8 

8 

Gilsonile 

1 26 2 



Manjak, Barbadoes . 



15 0 

Aspl ^Itenes from Trinidad bitumen. ' 

Glamt! nitch. ' 

30 0 


25 8 

15 01 

Asphalt . 

17 9 

10 8 

14.2 

Byerlyle (artificial asphalt). 

Standard Asphalt Co’s mine, soft gilsonite 


14 3 


i 

17 3 

Malthenes from Trinidad bitumen . 



6 3 

8 2 

Wurtzilitc, Utah. 

6 8 

5 3 

Residuum, Pennsylvania field .. 


3 4 

Sunset oil, Kern Co., Cal. 



2 7 


The residue minus the small impurity of ash in the pure bitumen 
is the fixed carbon, which should be calculated to 100% with the 
volatile hydrocarbons, excluding the inorganic matter. As the com¬ 
mittee states, this determination, like most industrial ones, is arbitrary, 
but it is of the greatest value in determining the nature of a bitumen 
quickly. Experience has shown that true hard asphalts have never 
been found which yield more than 17.9% nor less than 10.0% of 
fixed carbon, while grahamite yields over 53%, albertite over 29 to 54%, 

' Egyptian. 
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and some other bituminous materials characteristic amounts of fixed 
carbon. 

Estimation of the Amount of Hard Paraffin Scale.—The 
amount of hard paraffin scale contained in any flux or heavy oil 
can he readily determined by Richardson’s modification' of the 
method of Holde,“ 

The method in detail is as follows: 

The Estimation of Paraffin in Petroleum Residues, Asphaltic 
Oils, and Asphalts fluxed with Paraffin Oils.—For this purpose, 
I, 2, or more grm. of the substance to be examined is taken and 
covered with lOO c.c. of 88“ naphtha in an Erlenmeyer flask. 
The amount will depend on the amount of paraffin present and on the 
percentage of oil w hich remains .after the ])rcliminary treatment with 
naphtha and acid. Of a residuum from eastern pipe-line oils i grm. 
is suiTicient, as the substance consists of a nearly pure bitumen con¬ 
taining from 4 to 12% of paraffin. lo grm. of a residual pitch from 
Beaumont oil should boused, as this,in some cases, containsonly65.o% 
of its bitumen soluble in naphtha, less than 50% unacted on by acids, 
and only about 1.0% paraffin. Several grm. can be taken of a 
Trinidad asphalt cement, made of asphaltum and Pennsylvania 
residuum, which contains 26.0% of mineral matter and only 70.0% 
of its bitumen is in a form soluble in 88“ naphtha. 

The object of the naphtha treatment is to separate the paraffin from 
substances of a non-bituminous nature and from some of the asphaltic 
hydrocarbons insoluble in naphtha which would be precipitated in the 
ether alcohol solvent and contaminate the paraffin. 

The naphtha is .allowed to act on the substance overnight, and the 
next morning the solution is decanted through a Gooch crucible. The 
residue is washed well with naphtha and the combined solution and 
washings united. If desired, the residue, insoluble in naphtha, re¬ 
maining on the asbestos felt, can be weighed and the amount of soluble 
bitumen determined by difference. In the case of carefully prepared 
residues from paraffin petroleum, this naphtha solution may be evap¬ 
orated in the flask in which the paraffin is to be separated and the 
subsequent determination by the Holde method carried on with this 
residuum or bitumen soluble in naphtha, but, as will be seen, the results 

i/. Soc. Chem. Ind., IQ02, 21, 690. 

“ Mitt. a. d. konig. tech. Vers.-anst, Berlin, 1896, 14, 211 Ads. J. Soc. Chem, 
Ind., 1897, 16, 362, Lunge, Chem. Tech.; Untersuchungs Mcthoilen 3, 9. 
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obtained are too high. Where asphaltic oils are present in the naphtha 
solution bitumen, and preferably in !ill cases except those of distillates, 
a further treatment is necessary to remove oils, which would other¬ 
wise be thrown out, from the ether solution with the paraflin by the 
alcohol. For this purpose the naphtha solution is placed in a sepa¬ 
rating funnel and shaken with sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1.84, until a fresh 
portion of acid is but slightly coloured. Twice is generally sufficient. 
The solution is washed with water several times, then with a weak 
solution of carbonate of soda, again with water, and the bitumen in 
solution recovered, weighed, if desired, and treated by the Holdc method 
for the separation of the paraflin it contains. By this means all the 
unsaturated hydrocarbons and those of an asphaltic nature, readily 
precipitated by alcohol from their ether solution, are removed and the 
possibilities brought about of recovering the paraffin in a pure condition. 

Some determinations made in the manner described resulted as 
follows; 


PETROLEUM RESIDUUM FROM PIPE-LINE OIL. 





Sp. Gr., 0 . 93 . 




No 

Weight 
, taken, grm. 

Soluble in najilha. 

Not actetl on 
by 1DS0«. % 

Paraffin, 


I 

I 0 1 

96.0 

No trealincnl 

7 95 


2 

1 0 

y6 0 

89.5 

5 55 


3 

1 0 

Distilled in vacuo 

No treatment 

5 95 


TRINIDAD ASPHALT CEMENT. 

No 

Weight 1 Soluble m naphtha 

1 Not acted on by 

Paraffin 

i 

taken, grm 

HzSO* 


I 

100 ; 

No treatment 




Treated 

0.9S 


In each case the paraffin recovered after treatment was white and 
pure, while that obtained in the other way, even by distillation in 
vacuo, was coloured. The results after treatment were, of course, lower 
and more correct. 

The Trinidad asphalt cement was made from 100 p.irts of Trinidad 
asphalt and 20 parts of a residuum similar to the one analysed. The 
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asphalt contained, of course, no paraffin; the residuum, 5.55%. 
The calculated amount in the cement is therefore 0.925%, and 0.95% 
was found. 

In this way it can be determined whether the flux which has been 
used in the preparation of an asphalt cement has been derived from a 
paraffin petroleum or from one having an asphaltic base, since, if 
paraffin is found to such an extent as shown above, it will necessarily 
point to the u.se of a paraffin flux, as no native solid bitumen in use in 
the paving industry contains paraffin. 

Non-bituminous Organic Matter and Ash.—As noted above, the 
organic matter not soluble in the various solvents used for fractionating 
the asphalt is noted as “non-bituminous organic matter” or by some 
similar descriptive term. It is estimated by difference; the total 
residue left after the various solvents have exhausted their action is 
dried, ignited until all c.arbon has disappeared, and weighed again. 
The loss of weight has been by most authorities considered to be non- 
bituminous matter. It has been found by Richardson, however 
(Proc, Am. Soc. Tat. Mat. (1906), 6, 509), that clays absorb certain 
amounts of bituminous matter, so that what has generally been con¬ 
sidered organic non-bituminous matter' is probably bituminous and 
should be largely included with the amount of bitumen found. It is 
obvious that if the original matter contained notable amounts of car¬ 
bonates, the total loss will include the carbon dioxide that has escaped. 
To correct this, the ash may be recarbonated by allowing it to remain 
some hours in contact with a solution of carbon dioxide in water, or by 
heating it with ammonium carbonate solution, evaporating, and heat¬ 
ing gently. Ash may, of course, be determined directly, without 
extraction. This will give a more accurate result in some cases, in 
consequence of the solubility of some of the mineral material in the 
solvents used. The detailed examination of the ash is conducted ac¬ 
cording to the usual methods for clay, limestone, or sand stone, as the 
case may be. 

Sulphur.—Richardson recommends Mabery’s method—combus¬ 
tion in a current of oxygen and absorption of the sulphur dioxide 
by standard alkali. Day (/. Frank. Inst., 140 (1895), 221) found 
considerable difficulty in determining sulphur in a specimen of Utah 

' P C Garrett in a private communication to the reviser of this section seems to differ 
in opinion from Clifford Richardson who considered the organic non-bitumen that had pre¬ 
viously been reported as non-existent and due to the adsorptive effect of the mineral matter. 
Garrett examined it microscopically and found it to consist largely of vegetable matter 
(cellulose, etc) 
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gilsonite, owing to the liability of sulphur -compounds to distil before 
oxidation. He finally succeeded by oxidising the materiai in an open 
vessel with strong nitric acid by aid of heat. In time the material 
dissolves completely to a dark red liquid. When this condition is 
reached, the solution should be poured into cold water, by which a 
reddish-brown precipitate is formed, which contains all but traces of 
the sulphur. This mass is well-washed, and the sulphur determined by 
Eschka’s method. 

E. H. Hodgson (/. Amer. Client. Soc., 1898, 20,882) has made tests 
of several methods for estimating sulphur in asphalts, and finds that 
Carius’ method—oxidation liy fuming nitric acid—gives the best 
results, but is tedious and liable to explosion. This process is thus 
described: The tubes used were made of heavy glass. Three deter¬ 
minations are started on each sample, one with from i to 2 grm. of 
oil, depending upon the amount of sulphur expected, the others with 
less. The sample, in a small bulb blown from small-bore tubing, is 
placed at the bottom of the Carius’ tube. To fill, the bulb is heated 
to expand the air in it and allowed to cool with the end which is drawn 
down to a capillary held under the oil, both while heating and as it 
cools. . 4 fter the sample bulb is at the bottom of the tube, 15 c.c. of 
fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.60) poured on. The open end is then 
drawn out fine, but not sealed, endeavouring while Sbing so to thicken 
the vails by allowing them to be drawn together, rather than become 
thin by being pulled out too quickly. The tube is then heated for 
about 6 hours in water kept at from 80“ to 90°, 5 c.c. more of acid are 
added, the tube is sealed, and heated in a guarded oven (on account 
of danger of explosion) at i5o'’ tor from 4 to $ hours. Allow the tube 
to cool, open, reseal, and heat again for from 2 to 4 hours at a tem¬ 
perature of 180° to 200". Cool, open, and remove the liquid to a beaker 
of 250 c.c. capacity; dilute with water, filter, and wash. If the residue 
contains anything but sand, it is saved and treated separately. The 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, adding a piece of 
sodium hydroxide. The nitrates are completely decomposed by re¬ 
peatedly evaporating the solution with hydrochloric acid and the silica 
rendered insoluble by heating to 110° in an air-bath. The mass is 
cooled, 2 or 3 c.c. of hydrochloric acid added, then 100 c.c. of water, 
the mixture stirred, filtered, the filter well washed, and the filtrate 
diluted to 200 c.c., heated to boiling, and 20 c.c. of a 20% solution 
of barium chloride added from a burette at the rate of about i drop 
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each second, slirring all the time. After the barium chloride has been 
added, boil for about to minutes and then allow to stand 24 hours. 
Filter, wash with hot water, dry, ignite, cool, moisten with sulphuric 
acid, re-ignite, cool, and weigh. 

The double crucible method of S. S. Sadtler described on page 52 is 
perfectly ai)plicable for a.sjihallic materials of all kinds, and in fact it is 
more suited for this class of materials than for crude oils, for with very 
volatile compounds precautions arc necessary to prevent too rapid 
volatilisation of the oil. 

The methods employing sodium dio.xide or nitrates are apt to be 
too low. 

Older Methods of Fractionation of Asphalts. —The results 
obtained by the following processes are more or less arbitrary, and 
cannot be regarded as true pro.ximate analyses; but it must be borne in 
mind tli.at engineers have reached certain opinions as to cjualitics of 
asphalts tor special purposes, and have interpreted the analytic data in 
accordance with these practical results; hence in examining newly- 
discovered asiihalts it may be necessary to use the older methods, even 
if imjiroved jiroccsses should also be employed. 

Bermudez asphalt requires a somewhat different method, owing 
to its sticky nature which i)rcvents its drying, by being powdered and 
exposed to the air. The samples may be heated to the softening 
point, but some volatile matter other than water will be lost. 

Linton’s Method of Fractional Separation of Constituents. 
(/. Amer. CItem. Soc., 1804, 820; 1896, 276).—The dried sample is 
weighed on a tared liltcr, which is then placed in a separatory funnel, 
50 c.c. of petroleum spirit poured on, allowed to remain a few minutes, 
and then drawn oft, more of the sjhrit is then added and also soon 
drawn off. It is necessary that the first portions of solvent should not 
become highly charged with soluble matters, since these may be pre¬ 
cipitated as the liquid runs out of the funnel. When the mass is nearly 
exhausted, the later portions of solvent may be left for some hours 
in contact with the sample. The extraction must be carried on until 
the solvent ceases to be coloured. The filter and its contents arc dried 
in a steam-bath and weighed; the loss of weight represents that portion 
of the asphalt commonly designated as petrolene. 

The filter and contents are [daced in the separator-funnel, enough 
boiling oil of turpentine added to cover them, and the mixture allowed 
to stand for some hours or overnight. The process must be repeated 
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with fresh portions of boiling oil of turpentine until the filtrate is colour¬ 
less. The mass is now treated with chloroform sufiicient to cover it, 
and at least an hour allowed for solution. Washing with chloroform 
is continued until it passes through colourless. The residue is dried and 
weighed; the loss is designated asphaltene. The filter and contents 
are burned in a jdatinum crucible, and if the sample originally con¬ 
tained a notal:)le amount of calcium carbonate tlie residue should be 
re-carbonated before weighing. 

Sadtler’s Method (/. Frank. Inst., 140 (iS95),385).—An asbestos 
filter is made in a weighed Gooch crucible and dried. About 10 grm. 
of fine white sand, previously ignited and cooled, are added, a piece of 
stout platinum wire 7 or 8 cm. long is placed in the crucible, and the 
whole dried to constant weight at ioo°. One to 2 grm. of the sample 
in fine powder are added, gently mixed with the ujiiier portion of the 
sand layer with the aid of the platinum wire, care being taken not to 
disturb the asbestos filter. If the sample be a liquid bitumen, it is 
gently mixed with the sand layer after slightly softening with aid of 
the drying oven. The weight of the whole is accurately taken, and 
then dried at 100° to a constant \\eight in an air-bath or water-oven, 
cooled in a desiccator, and weighed. The crucible and contents arc 
placed in a continuous extraction aiiparatus formed by placing a small 
conical percolator within a larger one, the inner one being held in 
posi’ion by a perforated cork. The crucible is placed in the inner 
percul ttor; the outer one is connected with a flask containing pure 
acetone, and with an upright condenser. 'J'he flask is heated by a water- 
or sand-bath. Acetone is first used and the operation continued until 
the loss on continuing the extraction for 2 hours does not exceed 
2 mgrn. The loss of weight computed on the weight after drying is 
designated pctrolene. The extraction is then continued with chloro¬ 
form, and the additional loss is designated asphaltene. The duration 
of the total extraction varies with different samples, but usually twelve 
hours for the acetone and eight hours for the chloroform will suflice. 
The loss of weight should be taken every four hours at first, and then 
every 2 hours until the extraction is complete, the crucible and contents 
being dried at 100° each time and cooled in a desiccator. The final 
residue in the crucible is considered to represent the non-bituminous 
organic and mineral matter. It is ignited after placing the cap on the 
bottom of the crucible and weighed; the loss is designated non- 
bituminous matter; the residue, mineral matter or ash. 
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F. C. Garrett (private communication to the reviser of this section) 
states that a volatility factor may be obtained by dividing the volatile 
matter by the fixed carbon when a proximate analysis is made. He 
also states that volatility factor of Trinidad lake pitch is above 5, 
of land pitch between 4 and 5, of an asphaltite (Maryak) a little above 3. 

The following analyses were communicated by F. C. Garrett: 

Sample I. Manjak from Vista Bella Mine, Sunidad (dull). 

Sample II. Manjak from another specimen (coal bright). 

Sample III. Hard pitch from Parker Mine. Cacarajicara, Cuba. 

Sample IV. Elastic Elaterite from Derbyshire. 




, I 

II 

III 

IV 

Moistu.o 


. ' 0.46 

1 0.80 ! 

1 * 


Volatile matter 


' 57.28 




Fixed carbon 


37. 

3^.25 

1 45 00 j 

I .og (soot) 

Ash ... 


4 

3-90 

I 45 ' 

2 20 

Total 


99. 

too 00 

_ too 00 _ 

100 00 

Sulphur 


2 

1 

3.05 

847 

T.I 4 % 


Comparison of Methods.—It is obvious that these methods will 
not give strictly comparable results on even the same specimens, and 
that the designation of particular fractions as petrolene or asphaltene 
without indicating the method of extraction, may be misleading. Their 
value lies largely as a means of identification or for purposes of 
comparison. 

The following analysis from Richardson shows that a large part of 
the sulphur is in the portion insoluble in naphtha; 


Carbon . Sz 01% 

Hydrogen . 7 H2% 

Sulphur . . JO 86% 

Nitrogen . , . . 


100 6g% 

Sp. gr. (acid free). i 121 

The naphtha-soluble bitumen has the following composition: 

Carbon . . 84.59% 

Hydrogen 11 30% 

Sulphur .. ... 2.91% 

Nitrogen. o 59% 


99.39% 
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Naphtha-soluble Bitumen Purified with H3SO4. 

Sp, gr... .. ... 0.9758 

Carbon . ... . 86.44% 

Hydrogen. .... . . 12.66% 

Sulphur. .. 045% 

Nitrogen. o 07% 


99.62% 


Peckham {J. Frank. Inst., 1896) has compared the results of the ap¬ 
plication of Linton’s and Sadtler’s methods to identical samples, and 
finds considerable differences. He gives the following figures. The 
exact nature of the sample marked “dpuree” is not stated, but it is not 
the ordinary refined asphalt. 


Linton’s Method: 


Soluble in petroleum spirit ... 
Soluble in boiling oil of turpentine 
Soluble in chloroform 


Trinidad as|)halt. 
Crude. Ejjurec. 
3 .^ 73 33 ^'2 

10 51 15 57 

8 12 2 67 


Total bituminous matter 
Organic matter not bitumen 
Mineral matter . 

Sadiler’s Method: 

Soluble in acetone 
Soluble in chloroform 


3 <> 

51 86 

«5 

10 15 

72 

37 97 

26. 

3 t 

2Q 

17 


Total bituminous matter . 55 18 55 48 

Organic matter not liitumcn 9 83 <> 60 

Mineral matter 34 9 ^ ^4 92 


A sample of very dry Egyptian asphalt and one from the Athasbasca 
River region were selected as representing the extremes of variation in 
composition, and the solubilities in jictroleum spirit and acetone com¬ 
pared, as follows: 



Egyptian 

Athasbasca 

1 

% soUible in acetone 

8 68 i 

24 .33 

% soluble in petroleum spirit . 

38 03 

1 7.1 86 


Acetone should not be substituted for petroleum spirit unless notice 
is given in the report of analysis. 
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S.adtlcr furnishes the following figures obtained by the acetone 
method, Init gives no comparative analyses. It is to be noted that 
the Trinidad and Bermudez samples were the commercially refined. 



1 I'nniddd 

' Bermudez [ 

1 ___ 1 

Alcatraz (liquid) 

Solulile in acetone 

1 

46 40 

■ 47 1 

89.21 

Soluble in chloroform 

15 u 

20 66 1 

9-39 

Organic matter not lutnmen 

^ 3 02 

: I 76 ! 

trace 

Miner.il matter 

: 35 44 

2 II i 

I 40 


In the report of the (’ommissioners of .Accounts of New York City, 
Prof. Pcckham refers to the fact that Dr. S. P. Sadtler had suggested 
a systematic examination of different natural bitumens with different 
solvents of fixed purity, and presents a brief account of work he was 
engaged in of this nature in treating Trinidad ])itch. He first used 
95% methyl alcohol, then pure acetone, next ethyl ether, and finally 
pure chloroform. In each case a certain amount jrasses into solution, 
the larger amount going into solution with the acetone and chloro¬ 
form. In all cases, however, the material extracted seemed to be dis¬ 
tinctive and not as Dr. Endcmann suggested that no clear lines of 
demarcation would be found. 

ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OF ASPHALTS. 

The ultimate composition of an asphalt will, as a rule, be of little 
value in determining its ai>plication in engineering or industrial opera¬ 
tions. The amount of sulphur and nitrogen may be of some moment. 
The former is regarded by Richardson as influencing materially the 
h.ardncss of the asphalt by inducing polymerisation, but this view has 
not been accepted by all experts in this field. The oxidation of the 
sulphur, which is probably mostly ])rcsent in comliination with hy¬ 
drocarbons, in forms analogous to the mercaptans, may produce acids 
which will injure the asphalt proper or the paving mixtures made with 
it. Nitrogen is usually present in small amount, and, in part at least, 
in the form of pyridine derivatives. 

The following explanation of the absence of oxygen is quoted from 
Richardson {J. Sor. CItem. Iitd., 17, 29, 1898). 
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“According to Dana’s Mineralogy, ‘asphaltum or mineral pitch is a 
mixture of different hydrocarbons, part of which are oxygenated;’and 
it is stated that ‘the fluid kinds change into the solid by the loss of 
a vaporisable portion on exposure, and also by a process of oxidation, 
which consists first in a loss of hydrogen, and finally in the oxidation 
of a portion of the mass.’ Many other writers on the subject also 
express the same views. For the purpose of determining how far these 
statements were to be relied upon, since my earlier investigations of 
the bitumens of Trinidad, Bermudez, and some other asphalts had not 
shown that they contain oxygen, I have had complete ultimate analyses 
made of most of the pure bitumens previously examined for sulphur, 
and the results have been given in the same table. It is evident that 
among this large number of malthas and asphalts there arc none, the 
soluble bitumen of which contains oxygen to an aj)preciable extent, al¬ 
though they all contain .sulphur and nitrogen. Itis,howcver, easy to 
explain how the earlier analyst reported oxygen as a constituent of 
many asphalts. As shown by several recent investigators, the complete 
combustion and estimation of carbon and hydrogen in the higher 
hydrocarbons is an extremely difficult thing, the tendency being 
toward the formation of acetylene and unsaturated hydrocarbons in¬ 
stead of carbonic a( id and water, so that there is a deficiency in the 
amount of the latter found in an analysis, unless the greatest care is 
used. This had been commonly and naturally stated as oxygen. At 
the sa"’(‘ time most analyses ignored the presence of sulphur and ni¬ 
trogen, so that the amount of these elements is included in the stated 
percentage of oxygen. It is not surprising, therefore, that oxygenated 
hydrocarbons are frequently spoken of as occurring in asphalt, and it 
is equally plain that none exist in the bitumens of which they are com¬ 
posed. With the amount of sulphur present in most of them this is 
not surprising, as this element easily substitutes oxygen in most of the 
hydrocarbon derivatives.” 

The following figures are taken from results given by Richardson 
{Ibid., 17} 29 (1898), who gives all the elements present in the bitumi¬ 
nous matter. In each case the percentage is calculated upon the 
extracted bitumen. 

The figures for the sulphur arc instructive when compared with 
the consistency. As a rule, it is highest in hard asphalts and lowest in 
malthas. 
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ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OF THE BITUMEN OF ASPHALT, 
MALTHAS, ETC. (HARD ASPHALT). 





In extracted bitumen 



Consistency 



-- 





S 

C 

H 

N 

Tola! 


Pitch. 

9.76 

79.38 

9.31 

1.30 

99.95 

Texas. Uvalde Company. 

Hard. 

9.60 

80.12 

10.09 

0.28 

100.20 

Italy, Ancona ... . 

Pitch .. 

y .39 

79.56 

8.80 

1.40 

99-15 


Pitch. . 

8.SJ 

80.87 

10.42 

0.19 

100.00 

Cuba. Bejucal . . 

Pitch. .. 

8.28 

82.98 

9.44 

0.09 

100.79 


Hard 

6.48 

82.77 

10.62 

0-35 

100.21 


Hard.. 

6.23 

83 ..30 

9.88 

0.70 

100.11 

Trinidad lake. 

Hard .. 

6.16 

82.33 

10.69 

0.81 

99.99 


Pitch .... 

6.16 

83.37 

10.54 

0.50 

100.57 

Turkey .... .... 

Hard . . . 

6.14 

83.98 

9.19 

0 09 

99.40 


liartl 

5.31 





California, Santa Maria .. . 

Cheesey . . 

5.69 

82.79 

11.58 

0.48 

100.54 


Hard ... . 

4 .98 

8.3.65 

10.76 

0 45 

99 • 94 


Hard . 

4.78 

82 .07 

11.58 

1.56 

99 .99 

Venezuela, Bermudez, hard 

Medium ... 

3-93 

■ • 



.. 


Medium .. 

3-69 

84.95 

11-34 

0 3 ? 

100.31 


Medium 

3-39 

84.16 

11 52 

I S8 

99 6s 

Texas, Rio Grande .. 

Medium 

3 -28 


• 



Bermudez, hard 


3-93 



0 75 


Bermudez (maltha).. 


5.87 





Montana (maltha). . 


3*92 





Mexico . . . 


1.48 





California, Alcatraz (maltha), 


J .32 



1 21 


Gilsonite, Utah 


I 79 



0 79 


Albertite, New Brunswick . 


■ 1 20 



0.42 



Bromine and Iodine Absorption.—Enclemann obtained the follow¬ 
ing figures for iodine absorption. No hydriodic acid was formed, 
hence the iodine all formed additive compounds: 



Trinidad j 



Land 

j 

Lake 

McTcican 

Iodine, %, in 20 hours.. . 

20 32 

1 19 04 

21 <;o . 


Richardson gives numerous observations of bromine absorptions. 
The following percentages are taken from his tables; 
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BROMINE ABSORPTION AND SULPHUR IN ASPHALTS, ETC. 


Trinidad oil spring ... 


Trinidad pure bitumen .. . 


“Pctroicne” | 
"Asphaltene” 


Trinidad ... . 
Bermudez 
f Trinidad 
\ Bermudez 


Bermudez, soft asphalt, middle of hake j 


Burmudez. softer aspliait, middle of lakcj 


Bermudez, softest asphalt, middle of lake^. 
Bermudez, oil volatilise<l from the \ 
asphalt ... . f 

Asphallic maltlia, Cai . ■ 

Pedernarlcs refined ... ! 

Alcatraz liquid asjjhalt. ^ 

Asplialt cement from Berlin surface .. ^ 

Pittsburg fiu.x . 

Kerosene.. . . . . 

Petroleum residuum, Penn.... , ! 

Petrol' i-m residuum, Penn . i 

Petrolcuin residuum, Ohio ... . j 

Petroleum residuum, Ohio . 

Asphalt oil distilled I'acwe, 210^-220° 1 
Asphalt oil distilled in viwuo, 260® i 

Asphalt oil distilled in vacua, 270® I 


ilphur 

1 Bromine 
absorption 

1 IIBr. 


f 29 21 

i 

! 18 20 


[ 21 09 

10.87 


I30 42 

12 19 


1 29 99 

12.58 

3-25 

24 40 

9 54 

3 01 

19 75 

8 40 

10 07 

32.89 

7 43 

4 7 ** 

^5 38 

7 35 

.5.23 

in 71 

J 9 2$ 

\ 24 22 

J 5 31 

5 87 

r 21.80 

I32 69 

74 

18.89 


/ 20 8^ 1 

12 49 


1 26 78 1 

15 74 


/ 2 ^ 2 t ' 

12.21 


1 23 11 

14 07 


f 23 22 


1 40 

1 73 1 

, ^5-31 

2 29 

/39 16 

j6 09 

138-54 

16.83 

I 32 

1 25 40 

1 n 31 
f 28 86 

16.95 

19.85 


125 89 


4 22 

i / j’is" 



1 3 62 

1 

0 60 

20.80 

16 40 

0 46 

22 15 

15 82 

2 26 

31-07 

19 72 

2 07 

33 41 

II 23 

I-T 5 

1 23.07 

g 16 

0.84 

23.80 

7 41 

o-SS 

21.42 

8 82 


Nature of the Hydrocarbons in Asphalt—Richardson has 
studied the hydrocarbons in Trinidad and Bermudez asphalts by 
fractional distillations, under conditions which reduce to a minimum 
the liability to cracking. The lighter oils seem not to contain par¬ 
affins, olefines, acetylenes, or naphthenes, but to belong to a dicyclic 
scries. 

Artificial Asphalts.—Many attempts have been made to employ 
the pitches and residuums from coal-oil and coal-tar as substitutes 
for asphalt. Some of these paving mixtures have been laid exten¬ 
sively in American cities, but have almost always been unsatisfactory. 
A few special forms of substitute asphalts deserve notice. 
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“Pittsburg flux” is produced by heating coal-oil residuum with 
sulphur; much of the latter is converted into hydrogen sulphide and 
escapes, but a notable amount is retained. A tough and sticky mass 
is produced, which melts only at a high temperature. It differs, how¬ 
ever, from true asphalt in several important particulars. 

“Sludge asphalt” is made from the sludge-tar of the petroleum 
refinery by the use of sulphur, and resembles asphalt more closely 
than does “Pittsburg flux.” 

“Byerlyte” is made from the heavy petroleum oil left after the burn¬ 
ing oil has distilled. This is heated gently for five or six days, a current 
of air being passed through continuously. It contains, of course, no 
sulphur, but the quantity of oxygen is not large. 

A typical method of this kind is described as follows: 

About 3.5 tons of petroleum residue of 18° B., are placed in a 
hooded pan and heated to 193“ C., whereupon air is blown into the 
contents through a perforated coil for 40 hours, the volume of air 
admitted per hour being 5,000-6,500 cu. ft. during the first 32 hours 
and 3,000-4,000 cu. ft. during the remainder of the time. The mass 
becomes thicker and an increase in the internal heat is noticeable. 
The loss in weight amounts to 3.5-4%. 

The changes occurring during the operation arc shown in the follow¬ 
ing table, giving the composition of the mass at the different times 
specified. 

The increased proportion of asphaltene marks the improvement of 
the product for the purpose in view. 



1 Hours 



0 16 i 32 

40 

Petrolene 

Asphaltene 

Otner organic matter 

% 1 % j % ' 

! 90.51 j 74.40 

% 

7 J .34 

2.50 i 0.85 1 1.40 

0.89 

Mineral matter 

' 0.61 0.70 

0.63 


In addition to these substitutes there is the residuum from the 
distillation of oils with heavy asphaltic bases. In America the prod¬ 
ucts have commercial importance from both California and Texas 
petroleums. Being sulphur petroleums, the action of sulphur in the 
hydrocarbons, especially in the case of the Texas oil, produces as¬ 
phaltic material in addition to that naturally occurring in the oil. 
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ASPHALT FLUXES. 

Because of differences (largely of a physical nature) between as¬ 
phalt fluxes and hard asphalts, a special series of tests is given, as 
suggested by Clifford Richardson. 

PHYSICAL PKOPERTIIiS. 

Sp. gr., dried at lOO®, 25.5®.. . 

Flows, cold test 
Colour. .. . 

Odour . . 

Under microscope 

Flashes, ®, N. Y. State oil tester 

Viscosity, P. R. R. Pipette . . 

CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Original substance: 

Loss, 100°, 1 hour or until dry 
Dry substance: 

Loss, 162.7®, 7 hours.. 

Character of residue . 

Penetration of residue at 25.5® 

Loss, 204.4®, 7 hours (fresh sample) 

Character of residue . 

Penetration of residue at 25 5° . 

Bitumen soluble in CS*, air temperature 

Organic matter insoluble. 

Inorganic or mineral matter .. 

Bitumen soluble in 88® naptha, air temperature, pitch 
% of soluble bitumen removed by H2SO4.. 

% of bitumen as saturated hydrocarbons 

% of solid paraffins. 

Bitumen yields on ignition; 

Fixed carbon. 

The methods used in making these determinations are, as a whole, 
the same as those described for hard asphalts with the following 
modifications. 

Sp. Gr.— The sp. gr. on oils or fluxes is taken on the material 
either dried at 100°, or, if there are light oils present volatile at this 
temperature, on some of the oil freed from water by being swung in 
the centrifugal. 

Heavy fluxes too dense to employ a pycnometer with are filled into 
an open specimen tube, 10 cm. long, 2 cm. in diameter, and holding 
about 27 grm. of water, even with the top, which is ground flat and 
parallel to the base. The weight of this volume of oil at 25.5® is 
compared with that of water at the same temperature. A preferable 
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way of obtaining the sp. gr. of very viscous tars, malthas, etc., is given 
under “Bituminous Road Material,” page loi. 

Flow Test.—Some of the oil is chilled in a large test-tube and 
gradually allowed to attain the temperature of the room. The point 
at which it will flow in the inclined tube is the flow-point. 

Colour.—This is found by e.xamining the reflection from the surface 
of the cold oil. It is intended to be that revealed by reflection and not 
by transmission light through a thin lilm. 

Odour.—The odour can be described as that corresponding to diff¬ 
erent kinds of known petroleum in the cold or on heating. 

Microscopic Examination.—Theappearance of an oil that has been 
heated is noted under the microscope to determine the presence of 
material insoluble in the main mass of the oil. 

Flash-Point.—The flash-point is determined in a New York St.ate 
oil te.'ter.‘ The water-ljath is of course removed and the oil heated 
directly with a flame of a size to rai.se the tcm])erature at the rate of 
20° F. ]jer minute, and a small flame from a capillary glass or metal 
tube is used for flashing. The flame should be applied at 5“ interv.als. 
The determination should be repeated on such oils as flash at une.x- 
pected temperatures. The water must be removed from the oil or 
flu.x before putting it in the tester cup, either by heat or by the 
centrifugal. 

Open tests of high flashing oils are not reliable and, at best, with 
the closed tester a reading of 5° intervals only need be sought. 

Viscosity.—A sufiicicntly satisfactory determination of relative 
viscosity for comparison of two or more oils may be obtained with a 
Pennsylvania Railroad vi.scosity pipette, heating the oils to 37.7°, 
or to such a temperature that they will flow freely. 

At high temperatures it is necessary to surround the pipette with 
a water-jacket to prevent chilling. 

Loss at 100°.—The water or loss of light oils at 100° is deter¬ 
mined by weighing out 20 grm. in a crystallising dish, such as de¬ 
scribed for use in the determination of loss at 162.7° in hard asphalts, 
and heating in the oven described, at the temperature named, until 
the oil has cea.sed foaming. The precautions previously noted should 
be observed. Where oils contain a large percentage of water, this is 
better determined by the centrifugal method or by dilution with 
naphtha. 

* See Eimer and Amend, New York, Cat No. 6883. 
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Drying an oil or flu.x tor subsequent examination is done by heating 
a large volume in an iron dish over a llame, with constant stirring, 
unless it contains much light oil, when the centrifugal method alone 
can be used. 

Loss at 162.7° 204.4° Seven Hours.— .Sc])aratc |>ortions 

of 20 grm. of the dried material .are taken for each determination and 
are healed to these temi)erature.s in the manner desiribcd for solid 
bitumens. The residues from the.se oils which have been so heated 
are examined as under Asphalts. This is to show whether heat at such 
temperatures has seriously affected the bitumens. 

After cooling, and weighing, the ap[)earance of the residue is noted, 
esjaecially as to whether it is smooth or granuhar, owing to the jiresence 
of paraffin, the temperature at which it flows, whether it pulls out to a 
long string or is short. If it is so hard that it does not flow except on 
raising the temperature above 37.7°, its consistency is determined 
with the penetration machine either at 37.7°, or at 25.5°. or at low- 
temperatures. 

The residue should be examined under the microscope to determine 
whether, owing to the nature of the fluxes, they have been at all de¬ 
composed at these temperatures with a separation of insoluble i)it(h, 
which is an evidence that the original flux must h.ave been more or less 
cracked in the jrroccss of manufacture. 

Total Bitumen; Inorganic Matter and Organic not Soluble; 
Naphtha Soluble Bitumen. —These determinations arc arrived at by 
the methods already de.scribed for hard asph,alts. 

As the oils and fluxes are more easily .soluble, it is unnecessary to 
let the solvents .act on them for so long a time as in the case of hard 
asphalts. There is little object in using 62° naphtha with oils or fluxes, 
as there is too little difference between its solvent power and that of 
bisulphide of carbon with such materials to make it worth while. 
The residue insoluble in 88° naphtha, however, shows how much de¬ 
composition there has been in fluxes which have been subjected to 
excessive heat. 

Determination of the Character of the Hydrocarbons in 
Fluxes. —The character of the hydrocarbons in any of the heavy oils 
used for fluxing purposes is determined by treatment with sulphuric 
acid after the method described for use with malthenes from hard 
asphalts. 

Physical Tests on Asphalt Mastics and Paving Compositions.— 

VOL. III.— 7 
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The chief tests applied on samples of the finished preparations are the 
tensile strength of briquettes with a machine such as is used for testing 
cement briquettes and the penetration test with some form of pene¬ 
trometer, such as that of Bowen. 

The following table shows the differences in tensile strength and 
penetration of some paving compositions according to Hanenschild 
(Deutsche Topfer u. Ziegler Zeit., Dec., i88i). 


Asphalt sample 


Stamping asphalt V.il tie Travers, 
fresh 

Stamped Berlin Street asphalt. 

Berlin ‘'Trottoir" sheet asphalt- 
Limmer ” 

Artilicial asphalt from coal-tar. old 
stall lloor 

I Hungarian natural asphalt, normal 

II Hungarian natural asphalt, much 
overheated. 

III Hungarian natural asphalt, much 
overheated. 


Pressure resistance 
at S’" 

for I ccm. 

1 Tensile 
' strength in 

Penetration of 
iron point ac- 

! kg per 

, cording to Run- 

j ccm. 

' kine at 27'" mm. 

Crushing at 52 kg 

1 

26 5 

1 

6-7 

Splitting apart at 

to 

7-8 

kg. 

Breaking into pieces 

24 t8 

5-6 

at Os kg 

Breaking m cracks at 

2y 0 

1-2 

148 kg. 

Breaking in pieces at 

25 2 

4-5 

108 kg. 

36.75 


Quickly crushing at 
100 kg 

3-3 

Quickly crushing at 

t6 75 

, 4-4 .5 

tia kg. 




Tests of Asphalt Lutes and Cement (suggested by Dr. Koliler, 
“Chemie und Technologie der naturlichen und kunstlichen Asphalte): 
I. Adhesive jwwer; 2. Water-proof character; 3. Resistance to acids 
and alkalies; 4. Proof against plant roots; 5. Elasticity; 6. The 
holding of the most constant plasticity through certain limits of tem¬ 
perature; 7. Resistance to pressure. Fig. 3 shows the apparatus used 
to test the adhesive power. Mercury is allowed to flow from A into 
B until the weight is sufficient to pull the plates apart. 

The water-proof character is shown by carrying water under 
pressure through terra-cotta pijies, joined together with the asphalt 
cement. 

Roofing Papers.—For the examination of the quantity and the 
character of the bitumens impregnating materials, the paper is ex¬ 
tracted with benzol or carbon disulphide. In estimating the amount 
of tar used, about 20% is added to the amount extracted for the free 
carbon that remains in the paper. 

The physical tests applied are the thickness, the tensile strength,and 
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degree of resistance to water. The latter test is made by immersing 
in water for 24 hours and then noting the increase in weight. 

As some papers become older they become more porous and the 
sand, gravel, jmwdered coke, etc., aids in carrying water through (he 
body of the paper. ' 

Action of H2SO4 on Bitumens. —As part of a very extensive 



Fic. 


scheme of investigation of asphalt i)itches, Richardson experimented 
with the action of sulphuric acid of different strengths on the naphtha 
soluble portion of asphaltic bitumens. 2 grm. of each samjjle were 
extracted with boiling 88° gasoline and this solution was shaken with 
2 amounts of acid in each case, and after the acid treatment washed 
with sodium hydroxide and the results noted. 
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BITUMINOUS ROAD MATERIALS. 

In the last 2 or 3 years this Ijraneh of analytical work has liccome 
necessary, due to the large consum])tion of materials used for making 
asphalt and tarmacadam roads. The bituminous material should have 
the maximum cementing strength and sufficient non-voLatile constit¬ 
uents. The following tests have been selected by Clifford Rii hard- 
son and C. N. Torrest as liest adapted to meet specifications. 

Sp. Gr. —The sp. gr. of light oils is determined with a pyknomeler or 
a We.stphal balance at 25°. Heavy substances, too viscous for test by 
the above instrument, are examined by the Kirschbraun method: 

Take a test-tube about half an inch in diameter and cut it off to give 
a I 3/4 inch by 1/2 inch tube. Flare it out to carry a fine wire, I’ut 
about 10 grm. of the oil or asphalt into it, and su.s]iend it into an oven 
to remove air bubbles and drive off the water. Cool and weigh ac- 
(uratcly in air and immerse in distilled water at 25“ to a fixed mark on 
the wire and weigh. Previous to filling the tube with the sample, 
determine its weight carefully in air and in water at 25°, immersed to 
the fixed mark. The.se weighings give the weights of the tube alone 
in air and in water, and the combined weights of the tube and sample 
in air and water. 

The gravity is calculated in this way, rejiresenting 


Weight of tube in air... .a 

Weight of tuiie aiui .sample in air .. b 

Weight of tulic in w ater.... . c 

Weight of lube an.‘l sample in w.iler d 


^ Wt in air of sample 

' ^ ^ ' Loss of wt. in water * 

. in this case becomes 

b-a 

(b-a)-(T::7)-- ■ 

When the gravity of the sample is less than unity the second ex- 
jire.ssion in the denominator is a negative (d - c) (juantity and is added 
to the original weight of the sample (b —a), inasmuch as the buoyancy 
of the sample will overcome its own weight, and, to a certain extent, 
will also reduce the weight of the tube in water, making c greater than d. 

The formula in this case may be also ex[>res,sed so: 

^ b—a 
(b-a)-(c-il) 


(2) 
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When the gravity of the sample is greater than unity, d will be 
greater than c and the first formula applies without confusion. As an 
example, take a blown oil, the gravity of which was determined in 
Richardson’s laboratory according to this method: 

Weight of tube in air 
Weight of lulie and aanipie in air 
Weight of tube in waUT, 25® . 

Weight of tulie and sample in water 

by formula (2) 

^ ^ _ 16 7900—4 7870 _ 12 0040 _ 

(lO 7900—4 7H70) (2 8665 — 2 6425) 12 2170 

This may seem arther tomplicated at first, but it will be noticed that 
the factors a and c are constants, which can be used for the same tube 
without change, and the calculation becomes very simjile after a few 
trials. 

The advantages of the method are in doing away with the incon¬ 
veniences of handling a large amount of oil, and the case with which 
air bubbles can be removed. Of course, it can be used only with oils 
which are viscous enough to be retained in the tube when under water. 

Flash Test.—The tlash-i>oint is determined in a New York State 
closed oil tester. The water-bath is, of course, removed and the oil 
heated directly with a flame of a size to raise the temperature at the 
rate of 6.6° per minute, and a small flame from a cajiillary glass 
or metal tube is used for flashing. The flame should be a|)plied at 
5° intervals. The determination should be repeated for such oils as 
flash at unexpected temperatures. 

The water must be removed from the oil or flux before putting it 
in the tester cuig either by heat or by the centrifugal. 

Bitumen Soluble in Carbon Disulphide, or Total Bitumen.— 
I grm. of the dry material is weighed out and introduced into a 200 c.c. 
F,rlenmeyer flask of Jena glass, and covered with about 100 c.c. of 
carbon disulphide. It is then set aside for at least 5 hours, or over¬ 
night, at the temperature of the laboratory. In the meantime, a 
Gooch crucible is prepared with an asbestos felt and weighed. This 
Gooch crucible is of a special form, with a large filtering surface. 
It holds 30 c.c., is 4.4 cm. wide at the top tapering to 3.6 cm. at the 
bottom, and 2.6 cm. deep. This is much better for percolation work 
than the usual narrow form of Gooch. The felt is made by beating 


a= 4 7870 
b=- r6 7900 
c= 2.8565 
<l =* 2 6425 
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up long-fibre Italian asbestos in a mortar, and suspending the finer 
particles in water and quickly pouring off from the coarse particles. 
Too much of the latter should not be removed, or the felt will be too 
dense. The decanted asbestos and w.ater are shaken up, and what is 
found to be a proper amount poured into the crucible, which has, in 
the meantime, been attached to a vacuum filtering ilask by the proper 
glass and rubber connections. As soon as the asbestos has somewhat 
settled, the vacuum-pump is started, and the felt firmly drawn on the 
bottom of the crucible. It is then dried, ignited, and weighed. 

After standing a proper time, the disulphide is decanted very care¬ 
fully upon the filter, which is supported in the neck of a wide-mouthed 
Ilask and allowed to run through without suction. The flask, after 
being tipped to pour the first portion, is not again placed erect, in 
order to avoid stirring up any insoluble material, but is held at an 
angle on any suitable base, such as a clay chimney. After all the di¬ 
sulphide has been decanted, more is added and the insoluble matter 
shaken up with it. This is allowed to settle and decanted as before, 
the insoluble matter being finally brought on the filter and washed 
with the solvent until clean, d'he excess of disulphide is allow'ed 
to evaporate from the Gooch crucible at the tenqierature of the room. 
It is then dried for a short time at 100° and weighed. The loss of 
weight is the percentage of bitumen soluble in carbon disulphide. 

In the meantime, the filtrate, transferred to a ))latinum dish, is 
placed in a good draught and lighted. When all the bisulphide has 
burned, the bitumen remaining in the dish is burned off over a lamp 
and the mineral residue, which escaped the filter, is weighed. The 
weight is added to that of the Gooch crucible or subtracted from the 
% of bitumen found without its consideration, as a correction, 
('are must be used in this method of procedure that the solvent does 
not creep over the sides of the crucible and that the outside is tree 
from bitumen before weighing. In Order to avoid this, the crucible 
is preferably supported in the neck of a flask with three constrictions, 
the neck extending above the top of the crucible and the latter being 
covered with a watch-glass. 

Naphtha-soluble Bitumen.—1 grm. of the substance is weighed 
into a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, covered with naphtha and allowed 
to stand, as in estimating total bitumen; in fact, the entire process is 
the same, with the exception that one or two precautions must be ob¬ 
served. It is well not to attempt to break up any lumps with a stirring 
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rod, as the su])stancc, especially the softer asphalts, may then adhere 
to the rod or tlask, and be diflicult to detach. It may also he neces¬ 
sary to treat the substance with several jjortions of the solvent. No 
heat is applied at any time in the process, and the filtration is made 
without suction. The filtrate containing the na]>hlha-soluble bitumen 
is evaporated spontaneously in a crystallising dish until the naphtha 
is c.xpellcd. At 25° the residue in the dish is tested with the fingers 
to ascertain whctlier it is merely oily or of a sticky and adhesive 
character. 

Residual Coke or Fixed Carbon. —d'his determination should 
be made according to the method described for coal in the J. Amer. 
Chem. Sor., 1898, 20, 481-5. 

The residue minus the small impurity of ash in the iiurc bitumen 
is the fixed c'arl)on, which should be 
calculated to 100^ f wu'th the volatile 
hydrocarbons, excluding the inorganic 
matter. 

Paraffin Scale, —The distillation 
method is employed for this purpose. 

100 grm. of the oil is distilled rapidly 
in a 6-oz. retort to dry coke. 5 grm. 
c^f the well-mi.xed distillate is treated 
in a 2-oz. tlask with 25 c.c. of ether 
(for anesthesia); after mixing together 
thc^roughly, 25 c.c. absolute alcohol is 
added, and the flask packed closely in 
a freezing mixture of finely-crushed 
ice and salt for at least 30 minutes. ]*'i!ter off the preeijiitate (juickly 
by means of a suction pumj), using a No. 575 C. S. S. 9-1 m. 
hardened filter, cooled by the above freezing mixture in a suitable 
ap])aratus (see Fig. 4), 

Rinse and wash the precipitate with i to i (absolute) alcohol and 
ether mixture, cooled to o® F., until free from oil. 50 c.c. of the wash 
solution is usually sufTicienl. When sucked dry, remove the paper, 
transfer the waxy precijiitatc to a small gla.ss crystallising dish. Dry 
on a steam-bath, and determine the weight of paralTin scale remaining 
in the dish. 



Wt of i)aran'i^ ^ oriffina! 

Dibtillalc- taken '^<hs(il(alc 


paralfin s( ale. 
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Viscosity. —The viscosity of bituminous road material is delermined 
ill the Ivnglcr viscosimeter at any temperature desired. The full 
(|uantity, 250 c.c. is placed in the apparatus and raised to the tempera¬ 
ture at which it is desired to make the test. 100 c.c. is then permitted 
to How into a graduated llask of the above capacity, and the time of 
the How ill seconds is noted. The result may Ijc expressed either in 
seconds or by ratio compared with the time of Ilow of a similar (juantity 
of water at 25°. 

Road binders should be too viscous for testing in the Kngler appara¬ 
tus at temperatures below 121 1° to 176 6°, and to determine the 
consistency of such materials at normal or slightly elevatedtemperatures 
the New York Testing I.aboratory lloat ap|)aralLis is employed.' 

The a[)paratus, which is made by Howard and Morse, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., consists of two jiarts, an aluminum lloat or saucer, and a conit al 
brass collar The two parts arc madeseiiarately for reasons of economy, 
so that 1 or 3 of the lloats will be sufficient for an indelinile number 
of brass collars. 

In using the ap])aratus, the brass collar is placed uiion a brass 
})late, the surface of which has been amalgamated, and filled with the 
bitumen under e.xamination, after it has been .softened sulTicicntly 
to tlow freely by gentle heating. 

'I'he collar must be comjiletely filled, unci as soon as the bitumen 
has ( >010(1 sufiiciently to handle the collar is ))laced in ice-water at 5’’ 
for 15 minutes. It is then attached to a tlo.il and immediately placed 
upon the surface of the water, which is maintained at 32.2° or any 
other temperature desired. 

“As the plug of bitumen in the brass collar becomes warm and 
liquid, it is gradually forced out of the ccdlar, and as soon as the 
■water gains entrance to the saucer the entire ap))aratus sink.s below 
the surface of the same. 

“The time, in seconds, ela])sing between placing the ajiparatus 
on the water and when it sinks, is delerniined most conveniently with 
a stop-watch, and is considered as the consistency of the bitumen 
under examination.” 

Cementing Value. —Petroleum oils have very feeble, if any, cement¬ 
ing value. Materials reijuiring a high temperature to How freedy 
will not adhere to cold road metal. 'Fo determine these properties, 
the metal under examination is heated to the temperature at which it 

* KnR Rcc . Vol 5<). p 584, May i, toog. 
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is used in practical work, and a portion is then flowed over the surface 
of aslabof marbleorglass,4"x5"xi"thick. After .standing 24 hours at 
25°, the film upon the stone must be decidedly sticky when tested with 
the fingers, and must adhere to the stone so that it cannot be pulled off. 

Volatile Substances. —100 grm. of the material is placed in a 
6-oz. tubulated glass retort, with the bulb of an accurate thermometer 
in the same. Heat is now applied so that the temperature rises at 
the rate of 10“ per minute to 700“ F. The distillate, if any, is re¬ 
garded as the amount of volatile substances in the material. The 
residue is examined by the New York Testing Laboratory float tor 
consistency, and compared with the results obtained upon the original 
material by this test. 


PETROLEUM AND SHALE PRODUCTS. 

The parallel products obtained by the distillation of crude petroleum 
and the oil or tar from bituminous shale (page 161) present a marked 
similarity in general character, though differing notably in certain 
respects. As a rule, the treatment of petroleum is a much simpler 
operation than the manufacture of marketable products from crude 
shale oil, but, broadly speaking, the same method of treatment is 
applied to both of the raw materials. The process employed consists 
essentially in fractional distillation, and treatment of the separate 
fractions successively with sulphuric acid and caustic soda, to remove 
bodies of acid and basic character and to destroy the less stable 
hydrocarbons. The less volatile portions deposit paraffin wax on 
cooling. The following table shows in ])arallel columns the character 
and quantities of the products obtained in first-class works from crude 
American petroleum of 0.800 sp. gr. and Scotch shale oil produced at 
the works of the Broxburn Oil Company: 



1-i 

From petroleum 

From shale oil 

Products 

1- .— 


_ .. ... - „ 

— 

i 

Sp gr 

1 Percentage 

Sp gr. 

Percentage 

Cymogene and rhigolene 

590 to 62 s 

1 very small 


very small 

Gasolene 

636 to .657 

1 1 0 to I 

1 


“C ’ naphtha (“benzin-naphtha”) 

.700 

1 5 to IC 

[ 0 7 to 


*■ B” naphtha 

.714 to .718 

2-5 

5 

“A” naphtha (“benzin”) 


2 0 to 2 5 

J 


Kerosene or burning oil 

.802 

50 to 70 

0.800 to 810 

37 

Lubricating oil .... 

.875 

2 5 to 17 1 

0.885 

17 

Paraffin wax 


2 ‘ 


13 

Coke, gas, and loss 


8 to 10 j 


28 
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The yield of burning oil from any sample of petroleum may be 
increased nearly 20% with corresponding diminution of heavier prod¬ 
ucts by a modification of the distillation by which the hydrocarbons 
of higher b. p. are changed by dissociation into bodies of lower b. p. 
'I'his process, technically known as “cracking,” was discovered by ac¬ 
cident in an American refinery about 50 years ago, and is now generally 
adopted since an increase in the burning oil is the most valuable result 
to the refiner. The chemistry involved in the change is not thoroughly 
understood. It is carried out in practice by arranging the distilling ap- 
[)aratus so that the hydrocarbons are condensed and fall back in drops 
upon the much hotter body of the licjuid in the still. By this action the 
condensed oils become overheated and changed. Burning oils 
obtained by this method are different from, and somewhat inferior 
to, those produced by normal distillations, but the process, as noted 
above, is very much in vogue. 

The Abruzzo bitumen is said to yield on distillation; 


% 

i 

8p.gr. 

Flashing point, * 

Burning oil 

i i.'i 

0 8>o 

1 54 s'" 

Intermodiutc ... . 

i 

0 

j 121 1 ® 

Lubrir.int. 

1 

0 t)() 0 ( r) 

IS7 2 ° 


The products from Russian petroleum are very different in both 
density and percentage from those yielded by the American oil (sec 
|>ages 108, 128 and 129). Rangoon tar of 0.885 s|). gr. gives, on an 
average, the following proportions of refined [iroducts; Burning oil 
(sp. gr. 0.832), 30%; lubricating oil (sp. gr. 0.901), and p.araffin 
scale (melting at 51.4°), 10.7',;;. 

The [jroducts obtained by the di.stillation of ozokerite have already 
been described. 

The number of products into which the more volatile ]>ortions of 
shale oil and petroleum arc fractionated varies considerably according 
to the practice of the works, but gasolene and the more volatile 
products are obtainable from shale oil equally with petroleum. The 
only commercial product obtainable from petroleum having no 
analogue among the products from shale oil is the sub.stance known 
as vaseline. Sadtler {Ind. Org. Chem.) quotes the following table from 
Wagner’s Jahresberkht, 1886, for the percentage yields of petroleum 
distillation on the large scale; 
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C'rudo oil 


Ik'nzin 

.in<l 

volatile 

oils 

I St 

quality 
burn, oil 

2(1 

quality 
burn, oil 

Residuum 

PcnnsyU.iuia 
(jiilithi . 

Alsace 

Rouniani.i. 


lO lo 20 

0 to 6 

4 

Oo lo 75 

55 to b5 

55 t‘> 45 

6o lo 70 

5 to 60 
30 to 40 
^5; to bo 
25 to 35 

Baku (Bibl-Eibat) 

Baku (Balakban) 


lo 5 

5 to 6 

40 

27 to 3,5 

_ 

15 5 

5 6 

36 

50 to 60 


The more vohililc jrroihicts from petroleum are Irrielly dcscrilred on 
page III. The .similar fractions from shale oil closely resemble the 
petroleum products in their [rhysical characters, but they contain a 
much larger proportion of olefines. This chemical distinction had been 
traced by Allen in each of the parallel products from American petro¬ 
leum and shale oil, and is the cause of some curious differences in the 
behaviour of these substances as .solvents and with chemical reagents. 

The following table gives a general idea of the chemical comi)osition 
of the leading commercial hydrocarbon products derived from bitumi¬ 
nous shale and .American petroleum. Of course, the quantitative com¬ 
position is liable to considerable variation, and hence must not be in¬ 
terpreted too strictly. The general and analytical characters of the 
products named in the table are described in the succeeding sections. 
The hydrocarbons from distillation of coal do not admit of parallel 
comparison with those from petroleum and .shale. 


Product 

Bituminous shale 

American petroleum 

Naphtha.. 

i 

1 

At least 50 to 60% of hep- 
lenc and honiologues. 

1 The remainder as par¬ 
affins. No irat e of 
aromatic hvdr(xarlK)ns 

At least 75% of heptane, and 
homologues. The remain¬ 
der apparently olefines, 
with distinct traces of 
aromalii hydrocarl>ons. 

Kerosene, or burning oil 

; 50 lo Ho% or more of the 
higher olehnes The 
remainder paraffins. 

] 50 to 80% of higher members 
of the melbane scries. 
The remainder chiefly 
ole(in(“s. 

Lubricating oil. . 

1 Chiefly olehnes, NAith some' 
1 polymerised members of 

the acetylenes. I 

A large proportion of higher 
olefines, l»ut less than in 
corresponding shale prod¬ 
uct. 

Chiefly higher (Iso-?) par¬ 
affins of low m. p. 

Vaseline .. . 

No such produ( t . ' 

Paraffin . . i 

1 

Paraffins 

Paraffins. 
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From thi.s table it will be seen tliat while the paraffins are con¬ 
spicuous in American petroleum, .shale products are remarkable for 
their richness in olefines. In consequence of this peculiarity of con¬ 
stitution, concentrated nitric and concentrated sul])hiiric acid act far 
more vigorously on shale products than on the parallel |)roducts from 
petroleum, and the proportion of paraffins given in the above table 
really represents the percentage by measure of hydrocarbons which 
withstand a consecutive treatment with nitric acid of 1.45 sp. gr. 
concentrated sulphuric acid, fuming sulphuric acid, and sodium 
hydroxide. Russian petroleum behaves with reagents much like 
American petroleum, but consists largely of cyclic hydrocarbons 
(naphthenes). 

A much more satisfactory method, and one which gives fairly con¬ 
stant results, is based on the fact that ])araffins and naphthenes do not 
react with bromine, while the hydrocarbons of most other series take 
it up freely, forming additive or substitution jiroducts (page no). 

The following table shows the results obtained by Allen as to 
the action of bromine on various representative commercial products 
from shale, and American and Russian petroleum. The shale prod¬ 
ucts were furnished by Mr. R. Tervet; those derived from American 
petroleum (with the excejition of the gasolene and vaseline) were 
furnished by Mr. J. Merrill, of Boston, Mass.; and the Russian pe- 
trole,.m products by Messrs. Ragosine & Co. The .solution of 
bromine in dry carbon disulphide was allowed to act on the dry oil 
for from 15 to 30 minutes in the dark, when pota.ssium iodide was 
added and the licpiid titrated with decinormal thiosulphate. After 
titration the solution was fdtered, and the aqueous li(|uid titrated with 
standard alkali hydroxide and litmus. From the amount used, the 
proportion of hydrobromic acid formed was ascertained, and from 
this the bromine existing in that form was calculated. 

From these results it will be seen that there is in every case a marked 
difference between the proportion of bromine assimilated by any of the 
shale products and the quantity which combines with the parallel 
product from American petroleum, especially in the lighter fractions. 
It is evident, however, that the results must not be interpreted too 
strictly, for an oil which was obtained by “cracking” would be richer 
in olefines, and hence would show a higher bromine-absorption than 
one of another kind. 

The results yielded by the products from Russian petroleum are 
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Still more striking, though other samples of kerosene have shown 
higher absorptions {e. g., 15%) than those given in the table. 

The following determinations by Mills and Snodgrass were made 
by the process described in Vol. 2, page 26. 


I^roduct 

Sp. gr. 

Bromine-absorption 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 860 

22 2 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 870 

20 6 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 890 

12 6 

Lubricating shale oil 

0 900 

1 

n 7 


Description of substance 

Sp. gr. at 
15 5 ° 

(irm. of 
bromine re¬ 
acting with 
100 grm of 
sample 

Bromine as 
HBrper 100 
grm. of 
sample 

Gasolenes. 




From shale 

0 66 s 

62 2 

I I 

From American petroleum.. . 

0 650 : 

17 9 

3 I 

Naphthas. 




Shale na])hlha 

0 720 

67 2 

4 0 

C. naphtha from American petroleum 

0 706 

, 18 3 


Burning Oils. 1 




From shale 

0 8r^ 

51 

3 0 

From American petroleum 

0 800 

.14 8 


From Rus^'ian petroleum 

1 0 821 

2 0 

0 1 

Intermediate Oils. 




From shale . 

"Mineral sperm oil" (American pe- 

0 850 

48 2 

1 


troleum) . 

0 847 

32 3 


“Pyronaphtha" (Russ, petr.). 

1 0 868 

I 9 

0 I 

Lubricating Oils. 




From shale 

, 0 890 

2<; 6 

5 8 

Cylinder oil (from shale) . 

From American petroleum (heavy 

0 890 

II .0 


spintllc r)il) 

0 900 

II.7 

0 8 '* 

From Russian petroleum 
"Champion oil” (Amer. petr.) 

0 904 

4.9 

0 911 

9 9 

0 8 

Cylinder oil (Russian petr.) 

0 909 

5 8 

0 6 

Vaselines. 




From American petroleum (Chesc- 




brough Co.) 

0 856 

If 3 

1.8 

From Russian petroleum .. 


17 

0-3 

Paraffin Waxes. 




From shale (m. p. 52°) 


I 7 

0-5 

From petroleum (m. p. 54®) 


0 9 

0.3 
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These results are interesting as showing the diminution of the 
bromine-absorption with the increase in the density of the oil, and 
presumably with the mean molecular weight of its constituents. 
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Petroleum Spirit. Shale Naphtha. 

These names are employed to signify generally the more volatile 
fractions obtained by the distillation of petroleum or shale oil. By 
some manufacturers the products from American petroleum are further 
divided into fractions distinguished in following table. B. Redwood 
gives the following classification of the more volatile portions of Ameri¬ 
can petroleum: o 637, rhigolenc or cymogene for surgical purposes; 
o 642 to 0.648, gasolene for air-gas machines; 0.680, boulevard gas 
fluid for street naphtha lamps; o 690 to 0.707, prime city naphtha 
(benzolin) for sponge-lamps, etc.; o 729, benzin, for oil cloth and 
varnish making. 


Commenial name 


Cymogene 


Rlugolenc 


Gasolene (Canadol) 


C. naphtha 
Henzm-najduha 

Jt. naphtha 

A naphtha 
Benzin 


1 )evr(Ts o 

Baunic ‘ 


o 588 

94 to 92 ] o 625 to o 641 

95 to 80 

yd (o 70 
66 to 61^ 

5d .5^ 


o 622 to o 666 

0 680 to o 700 
o 714 to o 718 
0 740 to o 745 


Composition 


Consi.sts chiefly 
of tetranc, 

Consists chiefly 
of pentane and 
i s o j) c n t a n c, 

CAL,. 

Consists chiefly 
of hexane, 
C6H,4, and 
isohexane. 


Pentane. —With the exception of methane, which exists in a fairly pure 
state in natural gas, pentane is perhaps the only other single constituent 
of petroleum that is obtained from it and used commercially. Normal 
pentane boils at 36 3°, and so can only be kept at ordinary temperatures 
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in scnlcd cans, etc. Pentane is l>urned in the pentane lamp used in 
photometry. Auorditi}^ to (\ (). Bon<l {./. Frank. /«s/.,Mar., 1908, 
189-209) the following methods are adopted in preparing pure pentane 
and testing it. 

Jaght American j)elroleum, such as is known as gasoline and used 
for making air gas, is to be further rectified by 3 distillations, at 
55°, 50° and 45° in succession. The di.stillatc at 45° is to be 
sliakcn up from time to time, during 2 periods of not less than 3 
hours each, with 1/10 its bulk of (i) strong suljihuric acid, and {2) a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. After these treatments it is to be again 
distilled, and that portion of it to be collected for use which comes 
over betw'een the Icmjicratures of 25*^ and 40°. It will consist 
chiefly of [lentane, together with small quantities of lower and higher 
homchigues w hose presence dex-s not affect the light of the lamp. 

Tesung Pentane .—The density of the li<[uid ]>entanc at 15° 
should not be less than o 623^ nor more than o 626 as compared with 
that of water of maximum density. 'I'hc density of the pentane when 
gaseous, as compared with that of hydrogen at the same tem|)crature 
and under the same jircssure, may be taken. This is done most 
readily and exactly by (lay Lussac’s method, under a jiressure of 
about half an atmosphere, and at temperatures between 25^ and 
35°. The density of gaseous [lentane should lie between 36 and 38, 
hydrogen being taken as i. 

Any admixture with pentane, of hydrocarbons belonging to other 
groujis and having photometric value—.such as benzene or amylene— 
must be avoided. Their presence may be detected by the following 
test: Bring into a white stoppered glass bottle of from 80 c.c. to 100 c.c. 
capacity, 10 c.c. of nitric acid, sj). gr. i 32 (made by diluting pure nitric 
acid with half its bulk of water). Add a few drops of a dilute solution 
of potassium permanganate, suflicient to give to the acid a full and 
permanent jiink colour. Pour into the bottle 50 c.c. of the samjflc of 
j)cntane, and shake strongly from time to time during 5 minutes. 
If no hydrocarbons other than paraffins are jirescnt, the jiink colour, 
though somewhat jialer, will still be distinct. If there is an admixture 
of as much as 0.5% of amylene or benzene, the colour will have 
disappeared. 

Because of the growing use of ]x;troleum spirit of different den¬ 
sities for automobile use and extraction purposes, it is more necessary 
than ever before to examine gasolines and naphthas by distillation. 
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A dcphlcgmator is generally used to more elTcctually separate the 
tonslituents. 

In Knglund and America the dephlegmators designed by Young 
and d'ervet are much used, while in (iermany the (ilinsky-Le Uel 
form is perhaps most used. From 250 c.(. to 1 litre is used in the dis¬ 
tillation and with benzin fractions are taken u\> to 50° from 50 to 
100, 100 to 120, 120 to 150, 150 uj)war(K 

With lighter cuts, such as would be termed gasoline and with crude 
first-run naphtha dilTerent fractions might be taken. With the use of 
a dephlegmator one distillation is sufiicient. 

'I'hc term ligroin is sometimes used to indiiate a petroleum prodm t 
boiling between 70° and 120*^, and having a sp. gr. ]>et\veen o 685 
and o 690. All the products from Russian petroleum are of greater 
sp. gr. than the parallel products from the American oil. 

A rule of the New York Product Exchange defines petroleum 
naphtha as “water-white and sweet, and from 68° to 73° Jlaume” 
( — 0.707 to 0.690 sp. gr.). 

The employment of the terms “benzoHn,” benzine,” and “benzin” 
to denote the more volatile frac tions obtained on distilling petroleum or 
shale oil has caused great confusion between the [)roducts so called 
and benzene, (’gIU, the leading cemstiluent of coal-tar na[ditha. 
'This confusion has been increa.sed by the intentional substitution, 
partin’ or complete, of one [iroduct for the other. Methods for dis- 
tinguisliing petroleum spirit from coal-tar najfiitha and for analysing 
mixtures of the two arc described later. 

Petroleum spirit (which would be preferably called “light petro¬ 
leum”) consists of a mixture of homologous hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series, with smaller cjuantities of olefines, etc., and traces of c'yclic 
hydrocarbons. The relative proportions of the several constituents 
vary according to the b. p. and density of the sample, pentane and 
he.xane being the chief constituents of the lighter and more volatile 
fractions, such as gasolene, while hc]>tanc is the leading constituent of 
the denser kinds, such as commercial benzolin, in which octane and 
even higher homologucs are also present. Petroleum spirit is a thin, 
colourless liquid, having, when refined, a peculiar but not unpleasant 
odour. It gives off inflammable va])our at ordinary temperatures,and 
rapidly evaporates. It is said to absorb oxygen from the air. It is 
insoluble in w'ater, but dissolves in about six j)arts of rectified spirit. 
It has considerable solvent j)ropertics. The lighter forms especially 
VoL. III.—8 
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dissolve caoutchouc, asphalt, and, with less facility, colophony, mastic, 
and dammar resin. The heavier form (sp. gr. 0.745) is said not to 
dissolve resins. Petroleum spirit dissolves, in all proportions, the 
fixed oils of almond, olive, rape, linseed, croton, cod-liver, palm, 
coconut, theobroma, and lard. It does not di.ssolve castor oil, but 
the latter liquid dissolves its own volume of petroleum spirit (Vol. 
2, page 163). Petroleum spirit also dissolves naphthalene, paraffin, 
wax, and many similar bodies, and is miscible in all proportions with 
amyl alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, oil of turpentine, creosote, 
and cresols, but not with phenol. 

Petroleum spirit of 0.716 sp. gr. at 15° has a heat of combustion 
of 11,157 calories per Kg., or 20,083 British thermal units jjer pound 
avoirdupois. 

Purified Petroleum Benzin (Benzinum Purificatum of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia).—Add 60 c.c. of sulphuric acid to 
550 c.c. of water, and when the mixture has become cold, pour it 
into a bottle having the capacity of about 2 litres. Add 8 grm. of 
potassium permanganate and agitate until it is dissolved, then add 
the petroleum benzin, in 4 portions of 250 c. c. each, shaking the 
liquid after each addition. Allow the liquids to remain in contact 
for 24 hours, shaking the bottle at frequent intervals; then decant 
the petroleum benzin into another bottle of the same capacity, and 
having dissolved 2 grm. of potassium [jcrmanganate in 240 c.c. of 
water, in which 2 grm. of sodium hydroxide has previously been dis¬ 
solved, mix the liquids and agitate the mixture frequently during 
several hours, then decant, repeat the washing with water, and again 
decant the purified petroleum lienzin. 

On evaporating 10 c.c. of purified petroleum benzin from a piece 
of clean filter-paper, no greasy stain should remain, and the odour 
should not be disagreeable or notably sulphuretted; no residue should 
be left upon evaporating purified petroleum benzin from a warmed 
dish (absence of heavy hydrocarbons). 

When it is boiled for a few minutes with 0.25 its volume of spirits of 
ammonia and a few drops of silver nitrate T. S., the liquid should not 
turn brown (absence of pyrogenous products and sulphur compounds). 

Purified petroleum benzin should have an ethereal or faint petroleum- 
like odour, and should respond to the tests given under Benzinum. 

The tests of the U. .S. P. for Benzinum are: Sp. gr., 0.638 to 0.660 
at 25“^; soluble in 6 pts. of alcohol; b. p., 450° to 60°. If 5 drops of 
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petroleum benzin be added to a mixture of 40 drops of sulphuiic acid 
and 10 drops of nitiic acid, in a test-tube, the liquid warmed for 
about ten minutes, and then set aside for half an hour, or diluting it 
in a shallow dish with water, it should not evolve the bitter almond 
like odom of nitrobenzene (difference from, and absence of, benzene). 

The “petroleum benzin” of the German Pharmacopaia is the 
colourless, non-fluorescent portions of petroleum, having a S|). gr. 
of 0.640 to 0.670, and distilling almost entirely between 55° and 75°. 
On adding 2 c.c. of this liquid to a cold mi.xturc of i c.c. of .sulphuric 
acid and 4 c.c. of fuming nitric acid and shaking, no appreciable colour 
and no odour of bitter almonds shouhl be produced. 

The British Pharmacopceia (1898) defines “petroleum spirit” to 
be a derivative of ])ctroleum, boiling between 50° and 60°, and with a 
■sp. gr. between 0.670 to 0.700. 

Petroleum spirit is liable to contain impurities, which unfit it for 
certain uses. If of good qu.ality, it will leave no odour when evaporated 
on the hand, and when evaporated in a porielain basin heated over 
boiling water, will leave no oily residue of heavy hydrorarbons. Boiled 
for a few minutes with alcohol and a few drops of ammonia, a brown 
colouration produced on subsequently adding silver nitrate solution in¬ 
dicates sulphur compounds, which render the sample unfit for use as a 
turpentine substitute, as it will be liable to discolour white i)aints. 
Whei' petroleum spirit is agitated with warm water, the water after 
separation should be perfectly neutral in reaction, and should give no 
cloud with barium chloride (absence of sulphuric acid and sulphonates). 

The sp. gr. is best determined by means of a hydrometer at 15° or 
if at another temjjeralure, allowance is made according to the following 
table: 


Sp gr 

('orrerlion for Ciub ficgrce 

0 700 to 0 720 

, 0 000820 

0 720 to 0 740. 

0 000818 

0 740 to 0 760 

0 000800 

0 760 to 0 780 

0 000700 

0 780 to 0 800 

0 000780 


Water cannot exist in notable quantity in petroleum spirit with¬ 
out rendering the liquid milky. If present to an extent sufficient to be 
thus visible, the liquid is rendered unfit for burning in S])onge lamps, 
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etc. The water may be removed by prolonged subsidence, or more 
raj)idly and perfectly by agitating the sample with a little dry plaster 
of Paris, 




Sli.ik" naphtha ! ('o.il-tar naphtha 


C’lu'tnital rhiijk)- 
Mllnn. I 


Sp. gr at T t;® I 
ChR'tlv distiU hc-j 
tnee:. ! 

S{>t\c'nt ■''tion on 
(oal'tar pluh j 


Boha\ iouronshak-j 
i n g 3 volinmsj 
of the sainpU* at' 
20® with I meas¬ 
ure of fusee! 
crystals of abso¬ 
lute phenol. 

Reaction with l)ro- 
mine in the cold I 


Contains at lea't 75 
% i)f paradlns, 
]>riiui[>all\’ hc))- 
tane, the leinain- 
(ler apparently 
o I e lin e s, wit li 
tra( (sof aromatic 
h\<lro( arlxms 
o 700 

and too® 

\'<'r\ slight at lion.' 
lupiid but shghtb 
coloured e\en af¬ 
ter ]) ro longed^ 
contact. 

No a|)parcnt solu-{ 
tion, the Iniuids' 
are not misciljleJ 
but set to a massj 
of crystals when' 
cooled shghtlC 

below o®. 

Comliines with 10 
to 20% of its' 
weight of bro-i 
mine 1 


Contains at least 40 
1050% of ole- 
lines, principallc 
heptene; the re¬ 
mainder pa r- 
athns No tracej 
of aromatic h\- 
droc arhons 
o 7 t8 

65° and 100® 
Behaves sinnlaiiv 
to petrolcutn, 
spirit. I 


The licpiids form a' 
horn oge n eo u sj 
mixture, often 
setting to a mas-^ 
of ( rystals at t 8® 
to 20®. 

Combines with up¬ 
ward of 60% of 
its weight of bro¬ 
mine 


Consists almost 
wholly of ben¬ 
zene''. A small 
percentage of 
o pc n-c h a in In- 
(! roc a r bo n s in 
some samples. 

o S76 

80° nn<l 120® 
Readily dissolves 
j)itc[i. forming a 
deep brown solu¬ 
tion. 

Tile liquids form a 
horn oge neo u s 
mixiure. 


Reacts slowly with 
a considerable 
proj)0 rt ion of 
bromine. 


Benzin for Degreasing.—For this purpose it isdesinibic to rhoose 
one that docs not contain a iarge ])ercentage of very iow i)oiiing or a 
large amount of high boiling constituents. In the first case too much 
is lost by evapouration and in the second too much heating is required 
to expel all of the solvent from the fat, and the fat is also injured thereby. 
Most of the Ijenzin should distil between 8o“ and no”, 95° 
being considered the ideal mean. 

Analy.ses of these oils consists in making distillation records with 
100 c.c. of iicnzol in a suitable dcphlcgmator and noting the amount 
of distillate between each 10° intervals of temperature, starting at 
70° and running to 110°. The rate of distillation is about i drop 
per .second. 

Shale naphtha, which is the lighter and more volatile portion of 
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ihc oil obtained by the distillation of bituminous shale, is a product 
very similar to j^etroleum si>irit in most of its properties and uses. 
Allen found, however, that the shale naphtha presents certain dif¬ 
ferences, which are due to a much larger proportion of olefines than 
exist in petroleum naphtha. 'I'he table on i)age 116 exhibits concisely 
these differences, and compares the characters of a sample of coal-tar 
naphtha with specimens of similar j)roducts from shale and Ameri¬ 
can petroleum. Variation in minor details will lie met with in dif¬ 
ferent samples from similar sources. (Sec Crude Shale Oil, jiage i6.) 

MINERAL BURNING OIL. 

Kerosene. Coal Oil. 

Under these names, and others more fanciful and less approj>riatc, 
arc classed the fractions of petroleum and shale oil which are suited 
for burning with a wick. 'Phe j)etrolcum product is c)ften broadly 
described as “refined ])elro!eum,’' and that from shale oil as “parafTin 
oil,” but the latter name is often jiopularly applied to heavier oil from 
petroleum. 'Phe name “kerosene” is a contraction of kerosclain, 
or “wax oil,” and was originally a trademark adopted for a certain 
liatenled fraction of coal oil. 'Phe term has now been adc>[)tcd as the 
most c aivcnient to ajiply to mineral burning oils generally. 

Kero:< ne is a colourless or yellowish oily liiiuid, often pos.sessing a 
well-marked blue fluorescence. It has a characteristic taste and 
smell which it imparts to water, though ])ractically insoluble in that 
licpiid. It is only mexierately soluble in alcohol, but is miscible in all 
projiortions with ether, chloroform, benzene, jietroleum sjurit, volatile 
oil, and fixed oils, with the exce])tion of castor oil. It dissolves pho.s- 
phorus, sulphur, iodine, camphor, many resins, waxes, fats, and 
softens india-rubber. 

The commercial varieties of mineral burning oil are very numerous, 
and hence the physical characters arc not very constant. 

'Phe sp. gr. of ordinary American kerosene is about o 790 to o 800, 
the ))arallel iirodiict from shale oil being o 8<x>, and from Russian 
(Baku) petroleum o 822. Burning oils of higher densities arc akso 
largely manufactured, and are well ada])tcd for s])ecial jmrposcs. 

'Phe following arc the characters and s])ecial applications of certain 
other varieties of mineral burning oils: 
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Colzarine Oil. —Sp. gr. about 0.838; fire-test izi" (250° F.). Quite 
odourless, pale amber; specially intended for burning in “moderator” 
and “carcel lamps.” 

Cazeline Oil. —Sp.gr. 0.805; fire-test 62.2° (144° F.). Limpid, 
with scarcely a trace of colour, and very light odour. 

Mineral Sperm Oil. —Sp. gr. 0.829 to 0,847. Abel flash-point 
115 5° (240° F.); fire-test about 148.8° (300° F.). Specially adapted 
for lighthouse and locomotive lights. Its use is compulsory on some 
of the American railroads, and it is also extensively employed on board 
ship. “Mineral colza oil” and “ mineral seal oil” are similar products. 

Behnontine Oil. —Obtained by distillation of Rangoon tar or 
Burmese jietroleum with .sujierheated steam. Sp. gr. 0.847; fire- 
test 56 6° (134° I'.). Though heavy, the oil has but little viscosity, 
and wi'l rise through a long wick. The flame is very white, and of 
high illuminating ])Ower. 

Pyronaphtha is a product from Russian petroleum somewhat 
similar to mineral sperm oil. It has a density of 0,858 to 0.869, a 
fire-test of 294° (265° F.), and a flash-iwint by the Abel test of 96.1° 
(205° F.) to 121.1° (250°!''.). (See .also page 46.) 

Solar oil is a name commonly applied in Russia to an intermediate 
oil of about 0.860 sp. gr., and flashing at about 104.4° (220° F.) 
by the Abel test. 

Various fanciful names have been given to petroleum and shale 
jiroducts employed for illuminating purposes. It is often pretended 
that some process has been used to remove dangerously inflammable 
constituents. All such products come under the legal definition of 
“petroleum” (see pages 126 and 127), and the “flashing-point” is a 
satisfactory test of their nature. 

The photogenc oil from shale resembles refined petroleum in all' 
essential physical respects; but, when examined by the bromine 
process, the shale product is found to contain a smaller percentage 
of paraffins and more olefines than is the case with petroleum. Some 
samples of shale photogene contain only 5 or 6% of paraffins. The 
author has frequently found that when 3 measures of petroleum 
kerosene were shaken with one of fussed crystals of absolute phenol, 
the latter gradually assumed a dark violet, and ultimately a black, 
colour, but the reaction is not invariably produced; and no such reac¬ 
tion was observed to occur with burning oil from shale. The mixture 
of petroleum kerosene and phenol becomes turbid at 42° to 49°, but 
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the shale oil mixture remains clear till the temperature has fallen to 
about 25°. 

Assay of Mineral Burning Oil or Kerosene. —Good kerosene 
should be water-white or light yellow, with or without blue fluorescence. 

A decided yellow indicates imperfect purification. If kept in clear 
glass bottles, exposed to light, it often acquires a yellow colour, becomes 
ozonised, and bleaches the cork. Kerosene so changed will not burn 
well. The odour should be faint and not disagreeable. When agi¬ 
tated with an equal volume of sulphuric acid of 1.53 sp. gr.,the colour 
ought to become lighter rather than darker. The sp. gr. is rarely less 
than 0.795, except in certain water-white oils, or ordinarily above 
0.810 in the case of American, or 0.823 'i> l^e case of Russian oil, 
but kerosene from different sources, and intended for different special 
])urposcs (see page 118), varies considerably in this resjiect, and 
hence the indication afforded by the density must not be interpreted 
too strictly. The absence of an objectionable proportion of very 
volatile constituents or “na|ihtha,” as indicated by the Hashing point, 
and the absence of a large proportion of “tailings” or heavy oil, as in¬ 
dicated by fractional distillation, arc the most important characters in 
judging of the quality of a sample of kerosene. The rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange provide that refined petroleum or kerosene 
for contract purposes shall be standard white or better, with a burning 
test 01 13.3° (110° F.) (equivalent to 70° Abel test) or ujeward, and 
sp. gr. not below 44° Baume (sp. gr. 0.804). 

The committee appointed by the Baku Section of the Russian 
Technical Society to examine the new petroleum testing regulations 
formulated by the government, have reported that sulphuric acid 
of the prescribed density (1.53) is unsuitable for testing petroleum, 
the colour of the acid extract being irregular and not sufficiently 
decisive in gradation. On the other hand, sulphuric acid of 1.73 sp. 
gr. being found to give concordant results with all grades of petroleum 
and at all temj)eratures between 16® and 32®, it is recommended that 
this strength of acid should be used in the proportion of 40 parts by 
volume to 100 of oil, the mixture being shaken up in a stoppered glass 
vessel for 2 minutes, and the acid layer removed and compared with 
normal solutions of Bismarck brown. The standard solutions are 10 
in number, and are graduated so that the highest (No. i) contains 
0.0005% of colouring matter, and the darkest (No. to) 0.005%, the 
intermediate shades differing from one another by 0.0005%. The 
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degree to which the oil has been refined is expressed by the number of 
the solution corresponding to the colour of the acid extract, and the 
maximum effect in the case of ordinary petroleum distillate is found 
to be produced by the use of 0.75% of suli)huric acid (sp. gr. 1.843). 
Since few commercial petroleums examined fell below the limits i to 8, 
the latter shade is recommended as the outside limit for merchantable 
petroleum {J. Sof. Clwni. hid , i8q6 , 67S). 

Flashing-point.—Cold kerosene oil of good cpiality will not take 
fire when a light is ai)plied, nor will the supernatant vapour inllame. 
The temperature at which a sam|)le of petroleum oil commences to 
give off sensible quantities of inliammablc vapour is technic ally called 
its “dashing-point.” Clearly the low'er the temperature at which an 
oil “dashes,” the more dangerous it must be in transportation, storage, 
and use The “dash-point,” or tcm|)eraturc of ignition of the vapour, 
is greatly reduced by a small admixture of na])htha. Dr. B. W. White 
found that when a kerosene oil having a dashing-point of 113“ F. 
( = 45'’C) by the open test was mi.xcd with 1'/, of naphtha, it dashed at 
39 4° (103° F.) w ith 2' i at 33.3° (92° F.), with 5 at 28.3“ (83° F.), with 
10 at 59", and with 20 at 40“ F. On addition of 20% of naphtha, the 
oil itself burned at a tem])erature of lo^fso^F.). The “burning-point,” 
“lire-tcst”— i. e., temperature at which the oil |)crmancntly indames— 
is frequently taken as a test of quality, but is not reliable, .since oils, 
when siulled, will ignite instantly on a[)proac'h of a dame, when heated 
only a degree or 2 above their dashing-point, even although the 
burning-point is considerably higher. .'\n oil dashing at 22.7° (73“ !•'.) 
by the .\bel close test, or at 37.7° (100° F'.) by the old open tost, will 
generally show about 48.8“ (120° F.) by the American “lire-test,” or 
determination of the temperature of permanent ignition. F’.xiieriment 
shows that an oil dashing at 86° by the open test, and burning at 41.6° 
(107° F.), can be made to llash at 37.7° by removing 6 or 7';,' by dis¬ 
tillation, though such treatment does not improve the oil in other 
res|)ccls. 

Boverton Redwood {Petroleum and its Products, Vol. 2) gives a 
series of experiments to determine the pro|K)rtion of air and va- 
|>ours of light |)etroleums required to ]iroducc dangerous explosions. 
The apparatus consisted of a glass cylinder or churn, capable of being 
rotated at right angles to its longitudimd axis, an arrangement for dis¬ 
placing a known volume of the gaseous contents of the churn by ad¬ 
mission of the required volume of the liquid under examination, and 
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an explosion chamber. In performing the test, a quantity of the liquid 
was ])Oured into the churn, which was rotated for a time. After re¬ 
lieving the pressure by permitting a portion of the gaseous contents of 
the churn to j)ass into the displat ing arrangement, a known volume of 
the mixture, tailed air-gas, was driven into the explosion chamber; 
the contents of this were mixed and a flame applied to a vent. 

Petroleum S])irit,S]). gr. o 639, produced a violently explosive mixture 
when 4/^, of air-gas was introduced into the exj)losion chamber. 
With a spirit of o 680 sp. gr., the explosion was violent \thcn the 
pertentage of air-gas reathed 7.5. With a spirit of o 700 sp. gr., a 
violent explosion was jmxiuted by a mixture containing 5',' of the 
air-gas. With the vai)Our obtained from crude American [)etroleum, 
over 20^ ,' of the air-gas was required for violent explosion. 

According to the Petroleum .\ct of 1871, ‘'the term ‘petroleum’ 
includes any ro(k oil, Rangoon oil, Burmah oil, oil made from petro¬ 
leum, coal, schist, shale, peat, or other bituminous substance, and any 
products of petroleum or any of the above-mentioned oils; and the 
term ‘jictroleum to which this Act apjilie.s’ means such of the petroleum 
so defined as, when tested in manner set forth in Sc hedulc 1 . to this 
Act, gives off an inflammable vapour at a tempcTature of less than loo*^ 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer.” Petroleum, within the meaning of 
the Act, is only allowed to be kept and sold under certain restrictions, 
whiciivary to a certain extent according to a discretionary jiowcr 
cxerci.-cd by the local authorities, any breach of the jirovisions of the 
Act being punishable by hea\y fines. 

'The Act prescribed a test, known as the ojien lest, by which the 
lla.sh-point was to be determined. 'J'he dose lest was made com- 
jnilsory and the ojien lest was abolished by the .\ct of i<S79, but the 
restrictive legislation prescribed by the .Act of 1871 with regard to 
petroleum with a llash-jioint under 37 7° F.) was applied to 

petroleum with a flash-point under 22 7° (7,^° F ) All petroleum 
with a flash-point above 7.^“ F. was thus, contrary to the 1871 Act, 
freed from legislative restrictions. The purpose of a bill now (1899) 
pending in Parliament is to subsliuite the accurate or close test for 
the inaccurate or ojien test in the Act of 1871, and to restcirc the icx>° 
flash-point jircscribed by that Act. 

'I'he open test for determining the flashing- and firing-point was 
originally {lerformed by healing the oil in a hemispherical porcelain 
filled to within about half an inch of the brim, the bulb of a ihcrmom- 
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eter being immersed in the liquid. A lighted taper was passed at 
intervals across the oil on a level with the brim of the dish and the 
degree noted at which a flash was produced. The fire-test was de¬ 
termined in a similar manner. The method was quite inaccurate, 
and not materially improved by the use of Tagliabue’s open tester, 
which has been adojitcd as the legal instrument in many localities. 
This consists of a small, rather deep glass cup resting in a water-bath, 
supported by a metal case and heated by a lamp below; a thermometer 
is immersed in the oil which nearly fills the cup, and the testing is 
performed as with the older method. The quantity of oil is too small 
and the open vessel causes loss of vapour. To obviate this, various 
closed testers have been constructed and stirrers have been added so as 
to secure the rapid mingling of the oil and consequent thorough heating. 
One of the most elaborate of these forms is the Pensky-Martens’ 
tester. I'he forms about to be described in some detail arc regarded 
as satisfactory by many experts and have been extensively employed. 

Abel’s Closed Oil Tester.—The following abridged description of 
the apparatus devised by Sir Frederick Abel is taken from Schedule I 
of the Petroleum Act, 1879. It sufficiently indicates the method of 
its use. 

The test apparatus is to be placed for use in a position where it is 
not exposed to currents of air or draughts. 

The heating apparatus is filled by |)Ouring water into the funnel 
until it begins to flow out at the spout of the vessel. The tcm])erature 
of the water at the commencement of the test is to i)c 54 4° (130° F.) 
(neither more nor les.s). 

The test-lamp is prepared for u.se by fitting it with a piece of flat- 
plaited candle-wick, and filling it with colza or rajte oil up to the lower 
edge of the opening of the spout or wick tube. The lamp is trimmed 
so that when lighted it gives a flame of about o 15 of an in. diameter; 
and this size of flame, which is represented by the projecting white 
head (f) on the cover of the oil-cup, is readily maintained by simple 
manipulation from time to time with a small wire trimmer. When 
gas is available, it may be advantageously used instead of the little 
oil lamp, and for this purpose a test-flame arrangement for use with 
gas may be substituted for the lamp. 

The water-bath (n) having been raised to the proper temfjerature 
54 4°i the oil to be tested is introduced into the petroleum cup (a) 
(2 in. high by 2.2 in. internal diameter, and made of gun-metal or 
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brass tinned inside). The oil must be poured in slowly until the level 
ol the liquid just reaches the point of the gauge (c), which is fixed at 
exactly 1.5 in. from the bottom of the cup. (In pouring in the oil 
to be tested, great care should be taken not to splash it against the 
sides of the cup. In warm weather the temperature of the room in 
which the sam])les to 1)e tested have been kept should be observed 
in the fir.st instance, and if it exceeds 183“, the samples to be tested 
should be cooled down to about 15.5°.) The lid (d) of the cup, with 
the slide closed, is then put on, and the cup is placed in the bath or 
healing vessel. The thermometer (e) in the lid of the cup has been 
adjusted so as to have its bulb just immersed in the liquid, and its 
position, which is adjusted to 1.5 in. below the center of the lid, 
is not under any circumstances to be altered. When the cup has 
been placed in the proper position, the .scale of the thermometer faces 
the operator. 

The test-lamp is then placed in position upon the lid of the cup, the 
lead-line or jjendulum, which has been fixed in a convenient position 
in front of the operator, is set in motion, and the rise of the thermom¬ 
eter in the iietrolcum cup is watc hcd. When the temjjerature has 
rcaihcd about 18 8", the ojjeration of testing is to be commenced, 
the Icst-llame being applied once for every rise of 1° F. (0.5° C.) 
in the following manner: The slide is slowly drawn open while a 
pendulum 24 in. in length performs 3 oscillations, and is closed 
during the fourth oscillation. (It is obvious that a metronome would 
be more convenient. Some method of marking time is necessary.) 
In moving the slide so as to uncover the holes, the oscillating lamp (c) 
is caught by a pin fixed in the slide and tilted so as to bring the end of 
the spout just below the surface of the lid. Upon the slide being 
jmshed back so as to cover the holes, the lamp returns to its original 
])osition. The temperature at which the vapour of the oil gives a blue 
flash in applying the test-flame is noted as the flashing point of the 
sample. To determine the flashing-point of burning oils of very low 
volatility, the air-chamber which surrounds the lamp is filled with 
cold water to a depth of 1.5 in., and the heating vessel or water-bath 
is filled as usual, but with cold water instead of water at 54 4°; the 
heating lamp under the apparatus, and kept there during the entire 
operation. If a very heavy oil is being tested, the operation may be 
begun with the water heated to 48.8“. 

The results of this method are satisfactory. The flashing of the 
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vapour occurs at a temperature much lower than was the ease with the 
old a|)paratus for the o|)en test. 

The flashing-point of a sample of kerosene, as determined by Abel’s 
apparatus, has been found to be sensibly lower in India and the tropics 
than when the same oil is tested in temperate climates. A sample 
which, under ordinary circumstances, Hashed at 22 7°, had a flash- 
|)oint of 18 8“ when e.vamined in a troj)ical region. The difference 
is due to the fact that at a high atmospheric tem))erature the more 
volatile hydrocarbons arc less readily held in solution in the oil, and the 
least agitation, such as is involved in jtotiring the oil into the cu|), 
determines their vapourisation. To obtain concordant results in hot 
countries .Abel and Redwood recommend that the operator should 
commence to tipidy the test-thime at a much lower temjeerature 
(13.3) than that ])rescribecl in the .Act, which is when the oil in 
the cup lias acijuired a temperature of t8 8“. This modi¬ 
fication causes the removal of the stpcerinc umbent vajiours in 
quantities too small to flash, by currents of air set iqi by each applit a- 
tion of the gas flame. Even with tliis modification of the test, a 
sample which flashes at 22 7° in England will flash at about 21. i" 
in India. It is evident that the causes which lead to errors in India 
will have a tendency to affect the test in tcm|)erate countries, and to 
render the fla.sh-])oint of the .same oil lower in summer than in winter, 
but this tendency can be counteracted by bringing the sample to be 
tested to 13 3“ before commencing the operation. Changes in 
barometric iwessure .dso affect the flash-point of kerosene, a fall of i 
in. of the mercury in the barometer lowering the ll.ish-point of an oil 
by alxjut i“. 

S. (fray (J. Soc. CJiem. hid.,, i8c)i, 348) has described a stirrer 
attachment to the Abel cui), by which it is claimed th.it the results arc 
more correct, .are independent of its manner and rate of heating. 
The ap|)aratus consists of 2 sets of vanes—one in the oil and the 
other in the \apour-spaie—with beveled gearing, or arranged that it 
may be easily jiut in or out of gear and the lighting attac hment brought 
into action. There are 3 orificc.s—one central for the test-light, 
the others for admi.ssion of air. 'I'he change from .stirring to testing, 
and vile versa, can be m.ade promptly. The Pensky modification is 
also the introduction of a stirrer. Martens has still f.irther improved 
the apparatus. 

New York State Closed Oil-tester {l•'llioU 7 Vc/ic )—.\s a result 
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of investigulions, Klliott devised a form of tester which has been highly 
approved. It consists of a coj)per cup holding al)oiU 300 c.c. immersed 
in water, which can be heated by a small llame. The cu]) is covered 
])y a convex clock-glass, which is ]>erfurated in the (cntrc to ])crmit 
the passage of a thermometer, and has a notch at the edge for insertion 
of the testing llame. The official directions are: Fill the water-bath 
with cold water up to the mark, place the oil-cup in it, and pour in 
enough oil to fdl the cup up to the llange that joins the cup with the 
vapour-chand)er above. The oil must not flow over the flange. Air- 
bubbles may be removed by means of dry paper. The glass cover is 
then put on, and the thermometer |)hu ed so that its bulb is just covered 
by the oil. A small llame must be used for heating, so that the rise in 
tem|)erature should be about 2° per minute, never over 3®. For 
the igniting llame a gas jet 0.25 in. in length is employed. When 
gas is not at hand, a jiicce of waxed linen twine may be used. 'The 
flame should l)e small. Testing should begin when the oil reaches the 
tem[)erature of 29 3° (85° F.). The torch is inserted through the 
testing notch at such an angle as to well avoid contact with the glass, 
and to a distance about midway between the surface of the oil and the 
under surface of the cover. Its movement must be steady, uniform, 
swift, and without pause, and should be repeated at every i® ('. or 2® F.; 
increase until the thermometer marks 3s" {95° F.), when the heating 
flan e should be shut olT and the testing made at each o 5° C. or i® F. 
until .,7 5® C. or 100® F. is reached. After this the heating flame may 
be again started, if necessary, and the testing cemtinued for each i® C. 
or 2® F. as at first. The apjiearance of a slight bluish flame indicates 
that the flashing-point has lieen reached. In every case the tempera¬ 
ture of the oil .should l)c noted hejore the testing llame is introduced. 
'J'his llame must not touch the oil. 'Fhe water-bath must be refilled 
with cold water, and the oil cup well cleaned for each test. This 
tester is largely used in many laboratories and designated in many 
official sjiecifications, j)articularly in the States of Georgia, New 
Jersey, New York, and South Dakota. The Foster automatic tester 
is used in several States of the United States and deserves mention. 
The instrument consists in a copper stand with water-bath and oil 
cup, which latter is covered; the thermometer and flashing tajicr 
arranged at the foci of an ellipse, which is the shape of the cup. When 
flashes arc made air jmsses down a space surrounding the thermom¬ 
eter, and probably because of this ventillation this tester gives results 
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according to Redwood from 14 to 20® F. higher than those obtained by 
using the abel instrument. The use of this tester is prescribed by 
law in Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
Washington, U. S. A. Engler’s tester, which is used in Germany, 
employs an electric spark from a small induction coil to fire the pe¬ 
troleum vapour in a chamber which has 2 metal shutters, which are 
lifted by an explosion as soon as the atmosphere through which the 
spark is passing becomes sufficiently charged with vapour. 

The following allowances in flash and fire tests are made for varia¬ 
tions in the barometric pressure in excess of, or less than, 7.60 mm. 


765 mm. add o 2‘ 
770 mm. add 0 4"^ 
775 mm. add o 5*^ 
780 mm. add o 7*- 
785 mm. add o 9^ 
7<;o mm. add i .0^ 


755 mm. deduct 0.2^ 
750 mm. deduct o 3^ 
745 mm. de<lurl o 5*^ 
740 mm. deduct o 7^ 
735 mm deduct o if 
730 mm. deduct i o' 


FLASH .AND FIRE TESTS REQUIRED IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
AND INSTRUMENTS PRESCRIBED. 


Country 

Instrument 

Flash 

j Eire 

When act 
passed 

Great Britain . 

Abel 

: If F. 

1 

1879 

Canada. 

Abel. 

i 85 » b'. 


1899 

France 

Granier 

, 55 ° 

1S73 

f Bremen. 

Abel . 

1 21*^ 


1872 

Germany, ] Berlin 

Abel-Pensk\ 

i 21° 


1883 

( Hamburg 

Abel-Pensky 

1 21° 


1882 

India 

Abel-Pcnsky 

70° F. 


1899 

Japan 

(Closed test) 

86° F. 


1882 

Russia 

Abel-Penskv 

28° 


1891 

Sweden 

Abel 

22° 

(7. 6»F.) 

1885 


In Germany and in Russia the Abel-Pensky apparatus is prescribed. 
When the oil flashes below 60°, the oil cup is to be inserted direct into 
the water-bath, the temperature of the latter being about as high 
again as the expected flashing-point, so that when this is beyond 50“, 
the water must be boiling. For oils flashing between 60° and 85° 
the space between the oil cup and the water-bath must be filled with a 
heavy mineral oil (sp. gr. over 0.900), and the water maintained at 
about 15° above the flashing-point anticipiited. A preliminary test 
having been made, the test-flame is first applied and the temperature is 
5° below the flashing-point thereby ascertained. Only when the oil 
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flashes between 27° and 29“ is a correction for atmospheric pressure to 
be made. For all heavy burning and lubric.ating oils and residuum 
flashing above 85°, the Pensky-Martens instrument is necessary. 

The tests required in the different states of the United States, where 
the regulations are enforced, are as follows: 


Stales 

Instrument 

Flash 

'’F 

Fire 

®F 

Arkansas 

Tagliabue cup . 


130° 

California (San Krancisto) 

Tagliabuc c u|) 

100° 


Colorado (Uonver) 

Tagliabue c up.. 

] 10° 


Conncctiiut 

Tagliabue cup 


no® 

Dulaware 

Tagliabue cuj) 


150° 

(leorgia 

Kllioit 

100° 


Idaho 

Tagliabue tup 


120® 

Illinois 

Tagliabue t up 


150° 

Indiana 

Tagliabuc cuji 

120® 


Iowa 

Elliott 

105® 


Kansas 

h'oster 

no® 


Kenlut kv 

Tagliabue 


130® 

Louisiana 

Tagliabue. 

■ 2S‘> 


Maine 

Tagliabuc .... 


120® 

Maryland (Ballimore) 
Massachusetts 

Tagliabue open tup 

100® 

120° 

Micliigan 

Foster 

120® 


Minnesota 

Minnesota cup 


120® 

Nebraska 

Foster 

112° 


New Hampshire 

Tagliabue ruj) 

110® or 120® 


New fersev 

Elliott tup 

100® 


New Mexico 

Tagliabue i uj) 


120® 

New Vork 

El holt 

TOO® 


North Dakota 

Foster 

TOO® 


Ohio 

Foster 

120® 


Oklahoma 

I'agliabuc cup 

120® 


Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

Tagliabue open cup 


120® 

no® 

Rhode Island 

Tagliabue cup 

no® 


South Dakota 

Elliott cup.. 

105® 


Tennessee 

Tagliabuc 

120° 


Utah 

Tagliabue cup 

no® 


Vermont 

Tagliabue cup 


no® 

Virginia (Richmond) 

Tagliabue cup 


110® 

Washington 

Fester cup 

120° 


Wisconsin 

Tagliabue 


120® 

Wroming 

Tagliabue 


120° 

Missouri 

Tagliabue cup 
Tagliabuc cup ( 


150° 

Montana 

no® 



Fractional distillation is carried out the same for kerosene as for 
crude oil (page 48).—Mineral burning oils should not give a high 
percentage below 150°, and, on the other hand, should not have a 
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large j)r()portion of ^Hailing.s” or heavy oil, distilling above 300°. By 
judicious manij)ulalion of a mixture of naphtha and heavy oil, kerosene 
may be so})hisli(.ated without altering the sp. gr. and without rcduiing 
the Hash-point so as to exiite suspicion. Such an oil will not be satis¬ 
factory, as the more volatile portions will be consumed first, the heavy 
viscous portions remaining to clog the wiek. 

J. Biel recommends that the fractional distillation of mineral burn¬ 
ing oils should be conducted on 250 grm. of the samjile, in a glass Hask 
of 500 c.c. capacity. This is wrapped round tightly with thin brass 
gauze or glass wool, to protect it from too rajud changes of tem¬ 
perature and is lonnected by a (llynsky’s dephlegmator (\'ol r, 
page 21) with a Liebig’s condenser. The thermometer is fixed in the 
dejihlegmator so that (he bulb may be on a level with the exit-tube. 
At the commencement, the Hamc under the Hask should not be larger 
than is requisite to drive over the light oils, which arc collected as long 
as any notable (piantity (more than 10 droj)s per minute) of oil dis¬ 
tils at 150*^. The llame is then enlarged, and the “normal petroleum” 
distilling between 150° and 270° is next driven over, the receiver being 
changed w'hen no a])prcciable quantity distils when the thermometer is 
maintained at the latter lenn)erature. Biel weighs the distillates, and 
ascertains the amount of the residue or “tailings” by noting the 
difference between the weight of the Hask and dephlegmator on the 
completion of the distillation and again after cleaning. It is evident 
that the method of measurement commonly employed in practical ex¬ 
aminations of volatile oil is e(]ually available. 

The following results obtained by Biel by the foregoing process 
are interesting as showing the behaviour of typical samples c^f Russian 
oils 




Kerosc'ne 


Pyronaphtha 


A 

1 

C 

1 


— . 1 

- - . 





Sp. gr 

0 820 

1 0 820 

, 0 8iS 

0 X57 

0 867 

Flash-point,® ! 

5 ^ S 

.15 0 1 44 5 

Percentage 

7 5 

94 0 

Light oils (t>eIo\v 150®).. 

0 8 

10 0 

6.0 ' 

0 0 

0.0 

Normal oils (150® to 270®) 

92 0 

7 ^ 5 

<^3 5 

44 5 

1 3 «> 5 

Heavy oils (tailings) 

7 2 

13 5 

1 

30 5 

55 5 

69.3 
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Beilstein' states that the rule for Russian petroleum is that an oil to 
he considered safe should yield less than 5% of “light oils,” and less 
than 15% of “heavy oils.” With American petroleum, the “heavy 
oils” should not exceed 15%. (See also description of Regnault’s 
apparatus, under “Benzin,”) 

As already stated, Russian kerosene is usually of distinctly higher 
density than that from American petroleum. Russian petroleum 
gives much the smaller yield of burning oil, but the product is more 
nearly homogeneous, the hydrocarbons composing it not differing 
widely in sp. gr., b. p., and other characteristics. This peculiarity is 
well shovvn by the following figures obtained by B. Redwood by frac¬ 
tionally distilling samples of kerosene made from Baku and American 
petroleum. A measured quantity of the liquid was distilled, and the 
density of each fraction of 10% was observed: 


1 

Kerosene j 

Russian kerosene, 
sp. gr. 0 822 

American kerosene, 
sp.gr. 0.803 

First fraction 

0 

783 

1 

0, 

,748 

Second fraction 

0 

796 

0. 

■759 

Third fraction . 

0 

80J 

0 

778 

Fourth fraction 

0 

814 

0 

792 

Fifth fraction 

0 

827 

0 

802 

Sixth fi iction . . I 

0 

83 r 

0 

812 

Seventn fraction I 

0 

8 .i 7 

0 

822 

Eighth fraction. 

0 

838 

0 

831 

Ninth fraction 

0 

846 

0 

838 

Tenth fraction (residue) 

0 

864 

' 0 

849 


In Russian kerosene there is less difference between the sp. gr. of the 
lightest and heaviest fractions than in American oil. 

The sp. gr. is almost universally determined by means of hydrom¬ 
eters and the readings made in either degrees Baumc or sp. gr. 
The sp. gr. bottle and the Westphal balance are also used. (See 
appendix for Conversion Table of sp. gr. to degrees Baume.) 

D. Mendelejeff has determined the corrections to be applied for the 
differences of temperature above or below the standard temjieratures 
of 60° F. (in America and Great Britain) and 15° C. (on the Continent). 

> Zett Anal Client , 1883, 14. 

VoL. 111—0 
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Sp. gr. 

Correction for each degree, C. 

o 760 to 0 780 

0 000790 

0 780 to 0.800 

0 000780 

0 800 to 0 810 

0 000770 

0 810 to 0 820 

0 000760 

0 820 to 0 830 

0 000750 

0 830 to 0 840 

0 000740 

0 840 to 0 850 

0 000720 

0 850 to 0 860 

0 000710 


Before using a hydrometer it is well to compare it at several points on 
the scale with a sp. gr. bottle of known capacity. 

The Westphal balance is sometimes used for the determination of 
the sp. gr. 

A test of kerosenes by burning them in similar lamps and noting 
the rates of consumption and the comparative intensities of the light 
yielded, is often capable of giving valuable information. Much de¬ 
pends on the character of the wick used, alt oils burning far more 
satisfactorily and safely with an American wick of long staple cotton 
loosely woven, than with the comparatively hard, tightly-woven wick 
often employed in Great Britain. Kerosenes containing a large pro¬ 
portion of light oils give a better light, but burn faster than others, 
while the presence of heavy oils retards the consumption and seriously 
diminishes the light yielded. Care must be taken not to form too 
hasty an opinion on the oils tested, as a kerosene containing excess of 
both light and heavy oils, or in technical phrase consisting largely of 
“ mixed tops and bottoms,” may give a good light at first, but after some 
time the flame will greatly diminish in size and luminosity, and in 
extreme cases the wick becomes so clogged and charred as to cause 
extinction. Russian kerosene does not give so much light as American, 
but, on the other hand, there is considerably less diminution as the 
level of the oil falls in the reservoir. 

Odour. —This is a matter that depends upon the experience of the 
analyst. Odours indicative of imperfect refining, etc,, would class the 
oil unmerchantable. 

The colour of kerosene is determined by means of specially con¬ 
structed forms of apparatus for accurately gauging the colour. Two 
forms may be mentioned here which are used both in England and 
Germany, the Wilson chromometer and the Stammer chromometer. 
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The Wilson tester compares a column of oil i6 in. long with acolour 
reflected from a glass disc. The discs indicate 4 commercial grades: 
1. Water-white; 2. Superfine white; 3. Prime white; 4. Standard 
white. This tester does not define the colour sufficiently for particular 
work, and on that account the tester about to be described is to be 
preferred. 

The Stammer Chromometer.—To meet this want, the Stammer 
chromometer was introduced, in which the length of the oil column 
can be varied, so that by starting with a standard of paler tint of the 
sample, the column of oil may be shortened until the two match, and the 
colour of the oil may thus be found in terms of the standard, 40 on the 
scale of Stammer’s chromometer being equal to standard white, 50 to 
prime white, and 190 to superfine white. 

Stammer’s chromometer is now made in an improved foriy, without 
the wooden case. 

The use of the single-glass standard provided with this Instrument 
was found by Redwood to be open to serious objection, as the varia¬ 
tions in colour of different samples necessitated the shortening of the 
column of oil so much in certain cases that the sensitiveness of the test 
became greatly impaired. Several important modifications introduced 
by Mr. Robert Redwood have, however, overcome this defect, and by 
means of the improved instrument employed in Redwood’s laboratory, 
it is e.isy to record accurately the colour of any sample on a scale 
ranging from “water-white” (1) to standard white (4). The space be¬ 
tween any 2 of the 4 shades is divided into 10 equal parts, so that if 
the colour, for instance, of a sample is midway between “water-white” 
and “superfine white” it would be indicated by the number 1.5. 

Another method of procedure that has been used in testing the colour 
and may be useful where chromometers are not available and for 
standardising purposes: 

The colour of the normal glass marked Sn. W. (standard white) 
corresponds exactly to the colour of a solution of 0.00095% K^CrO, 
acidified with 5% sulphuric acid of a height of a column of solution of 
404.6 mm. See Table I from Rakusin. Lovibond’s^ tintometer is an 
elaborate instrument adapted for analysis of, measuring, and recording 
of colours. 

The following grades of colour are recognised in the trade: i. 
Water-white. 2. Superfine white. 3. Prime white. 4. Standard white. 

* Now much used in England. 
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The following table shows the relations between the markings of the 
Wilson chromorwJter and the Stammer modification: 


Standard white 4 
Standard wlilte 3 i/j 
Prime white 3 
Prime white 2 3/4 
Prime white 21/2 
Prime white 2 1/4 
Superfine while 2 
Superfine while i 1/2 
Water-while i 


50 mm. 
. 68 mm. 
86.5 mm. 
115 mm. 
.143 mm. 
.172 mm. 
.199 mm. 
.255 mm. 
310 mm. 


In some cases a diminution of light may be due to the presence of 
mineral ingredients; i. e., compounds of calcium or magnesium. 
These may be detected by reducing a moderate amount of the oil to 
ash, di.'.'olving the residue in hydrochloric acid, and applying the usual 
precipitation tests. 

The following methods of determining burning value are taken 
from Redwood: 

Burning Quality Test.—Although the distillation test affords an 
indication of the value of an oil for illuminating purposes, more prac¬ 
tical results are obtained by burning the oil in lamps under conditions 
as close as possible to those existing in ordinary use. 

In most of the United States refineries the oil is tested by burning 
it in lamps of ordinary construction, and noting tlie diminution in the 
size of the flame after a certain time. The results thus obtained 
depend upon many varialfle conditions, and attempts have been made 
to eliminate some of the sources of variation. 

Saybolt’s Apparatus.—The Sayliolt testing-lam]) consists of a 
tall graduated glass vessel with a l)urner which gives a flame of 
considerable height in comparison with its width. The chimney 
is also graduated so that the height of the flame may be measured. 
A carefully selected wick is used, and the lamp is burned with the 
reservoir in a vessel of water at 60° F. The de])rcssion of the oil-level 
and the diminution in the height of the flame at the expiration of a 
given time are noted, and the “burning quality of the oil is judged 
thereform.” 

Canadian Method.—In Canada the “burning percentage” was for¬ 
merly determined by the use of a lamp thus described: “The bowl 
of the lamp is cylindrical, 4 in. in diameter and 2.75 in. deep, with 
a neck placed thereon of such a height that the top of the wick tube is 
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3 in. above the l)Ovvl. A ‘sun-hinge’ burner is used, taking a wick 
0.875 in. thick and a chimney about 8 in. long.” The test is conducted 
as follows: “The lamp bowl is lilled with the oil and weighed, then 
lighted and burned up full flame, just below the smoking-point, and 
burned without interference til 12 ounces of the oil arc consumed. The 
quantity consumed during the first hour and the last hour is noted.” 
The ratio of the 2 quantities is then measured of the burning quality, 
and the percentage the latter quantity is of the former is the burning 
percentage referred to. 

Redwood’s Apparatus.—In Redwood’s laboratory, the wicks 
employed in ascertaining the burning quality of oils are c-xamined 
by means of special apparatus, and any defective portion is rejected. 
The test consists in arranging a given length of the w’ick so 
as to draw, by capillarity, a mineral oil of known quality from a 
vessel, at a fixed temperature, the value of the wick being gauged 
by the amount of oil drawn out in a certain time. The wick is 
dried immediately before use, and immersed in the oil while warm. 
The oil chambers of the lamp in which the tested wicks arc subse¬ 
quently used arc of uniform dimensions, and the burners arc first 
tested to ascertain that they give similar flames with the same oil. 
The wick should be very carefully trimmed, and the oil in the lamp 
should be kept at a constant temperature, preferably at 60“ F. The 
wick should be raised to yield the large.st flame obtainable without 
smoke. For registering variations in the size and shape of the flame 
during the test, a camera is employed by Redwood, by means of which 
the outline of the flame may be traced at intervals on thin paper. 
No general agreement has, however, been arrived at as to the extent 
of diminution allowable in the flame from an oil classed as of satis¬ 
factory burning quality. The apparatus already described is also 
employed by Redwood in determining the relative capillary values of 
various oils. 

Illuminating Power.—The following table gives the results of 
comparative photometric tests made by Redwood with American 
kerosene and Russian kerosene (Nobel’s make), in ordinary lamiis 
with Hinks’s duplex burner’ and the 2 kinds of wick, some loosely 
woven, and the other somewhat more tightly woven: 

' These tests were not made with the present form of his burner, which has a higher 
jllununaimg power for a given consumption of oil. 
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PHOTOMETRIC COMPARISON OF KEROSENES. 



American kerosene 

Russian kerosene 


Loosely 

woven 

wick 

Tightly 

woven 

wick 

Loosely 

woven 

wick 

Tightly 

woven 

wick 


Standard 

1 Standard 

Standard 

Standard 


candles 


candles 

candles 

Maximum illuminating power 



1 22.1 


Maximum illuminating power, after 

33.24 

19. lO 



SIX hours 





Average illuminating power, during 


22 14 

21.2 

18 04 

SIX hours, 





Diminution in illuminating power in six' 

U-o 

20.9 


9.0 

hours. 




Grams 


Grains 

Grains 

Oil consumed per hour 




981.6 

Oil consumed per candle-light per 

51.* 

54.7 

53 6 

53.4 

hour. 





The Russian oil did not give as much light as the American, but 
there was much less diminution in the illuminating power as the level 
of the oil in the reservoir became depressed. 

Sulphur compounds exercise an injurious effect upon the illumi¬ 
nating power of kerosene. Specimens containing large proportions 
of olefines, as do those obtained by cracking, are ajit to contain 
sulphonates. These may be detected by a method given in connection 
with the examination of lubricating oils. For the detection of ordinary 
sulphur compounds the oil should be heated to boiling for some time 
with a fragment of sodium, in a flask furnished with an inverted con¬ 
denser. After cooling, water is added drop by drop to the contents 
of the flask till the sodium is oxidised. More water is then added, the 
aqueous liquid separated, and the solution tested with a drop of sodium 
nitroprussidc, which will produce a fine violet-blue colouration if the 
sample contained sulphur. Sulphur can be estimated by burning 
a known weight of the oil in a standard gas-testing apparatus and 
precipitating the acid condensed with the water, as barium sulphate. 
The Carius and Sadder crucible methods are not very suitable. 
Sulphur is a highly objectionable ingredient, owing to the formation 
of corrosive and poisonous bodies when the oil is burned. 

Sulphur is best estimated in kerosene by burning a weighed amount 
in a lamp and passing the products of combustion through a solution 
which oxidised the sulphur gases to sulphuric acid so that the sulphur 
can be determined as barium sulphate. Allen’s modification of the 
methods of Heussler and F.nglcr which carried out this procedure 
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is as follows: The oil is burned in a small lamp, air is drawn into 
a small chamber surrounding the lamp, and the products of combus¬ 
tion are drawn through the absorbing vessel by means of suction. 
The solution used for absorption is solution of bromine in a 5% 
solution of potassium hydrate or carbonate. The methods of Kiss- 
ling, Ohlmuller, etc., differ chiefly in having other absorbing solu¬ 
tions, but S. Friedlander comjjarcd the different ones and found them 
to give practically identical results. The reviser of this section has 
been told that water alone can be used and the sulphuric acid coming 
over can be titrated with standard alkali. The flow of SO3 must 
certainly be very slow, however, as it is a well-known fact that SO3 is 
not taken up to any extent by water, it being necessary in manu¬ 
facturing practice to use only slightly diluted sulphuric acid to 
absorb SO 3. 

An annoying turbidity sometimes develops in refined oil. It has 
been ascribed to various causes, such as the size used on the inside 
of the casks, but, according to Vieth (Ding. Poly. Jour., 277, 
571), the usual cause is the failure to remove all the sulphonic 
acids formed during the treatment of the oil with sulphuric 
acid in the refining process. The turbidity often appears in the 
dark and disappears when the sample is exposed to light and air. 
The only means of preventing it appears to be by treating the fresh 
distfllate with about 1% of sodium hydroxide solution of 1.3 sp. gr., 
sepai.iting the solution, treating the oil with sulphuric acid, washing 
thoroughly, again treating with sodium hydroxide, and repeating the 
process until the oil is no longer affected by the alkali. All the alkali 
must be washed out before the oil is marketed. 

Optical Activity.—This optical activity of petroleum and petro¬ 
leum distillates has become a very important subject in recent years 
because of its bearing on the origin of petroleum. It is not now, nor 
is it likely to become, an important matter analytically, as the total 
amount of rotation is so slight; and if much coloured, crudes and even 
distillates have to be so much diluted with an inactive solvent, such as 
benzene, that the small optical rotation that might have been observed 
is not distinguishable. 

A. Rakusin recommends the use of the Ventzke (sugar) scale and 
white light. If the polariscope (with sodium light) is used the fol¬ 
lowing relation is used in the calculation; 

100° Ventzke =34 68“ on the circular scale. 
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If an oil is too dark in colour it can either be diluted, as above 
referred to, or read in a shorter tube. Instead of a 200 mm. tube, a 
100 mm. or even a 50 mm. may be used. 

For distinguishing between the products of Russian and American 
petroleum, and for detecting admixtures of crude with refined oil, 
Riche and Halphen' have devised a test depending on the proportion 
of a special solvent required to form a clear solution with a definite 
weight of the sample. The solvent is a mixture of equal parts of an¬ 
hydrous chloroform and 93% alcohol. The quantity of oil taken is 
4 grm. in each case. Reference must be made to the original paper 
for the tables showing the comparative results with mixtures of known 
composition. Redwood states that the method is satisfactory if the 
strength of the alcohol be rigidly adhered to. 

GAS OIL. 

The oils used for gas-making are usually those yielding only small 
percentages of kerosene and are distilled for gas oil to the exclusion of 
nearly all other products. There may be some benzin caught and 
some heavy lubricating oils before coking stage is reached, but the 
main product is the single cut of gas oil. Texas oil is much used for 
this purpose as are many other crudes, but particularly those that do 
not yield good kerosene fractions. These oils may be sold on their sp. 
gr. distillation record and sulphur contents or on their actual gas-mak¬ 
ing value. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the number of works using oil as an 
important element in gas-making, the matter of the selection of a suit¬ 
able gas oil has become a matter of importance and tests have had to be 
devised for the purpose. 

The chief test to be applied is that of using a small retort to 
determine the amount of gas obtain.able and its candle-power as well as 
the yield of tar. J. F. Tocher (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 13, 231 (1894)) de¬ 
scribed a cylindrical iron retort 36 by 6 in., and in a series of tables 
showed the nature of the products (i) from various oils; (2) from 
various hydrocarbons, and (3) the character of mixtures of oil-gas 
and coal-gas in various proportions. Although there have been 
better constructed retorts introduced for laboratory tests more re¬ 
cently, the results of Tocher are of considerable value. 

^{Jour. Phertn elChtm., io (iS94))> 



TABLE 1 .—PRODUCTS YIELDED BY VARIOUS OILS. 
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The most practical laboratory retort for determining the gas value 
of an oil that has been devised is that of Heifers (Z., Angew. Chemie, 
1896, 451). Fig. 5 shows the retort and connections. 100 c c. of oil is 



placed in the Hofmann funnel s and goes through the glass cylinder i 
and the U-tube h to the needle valve k, where it is admitted a drop at a 
time into the retort g. The passages s, h and k are weighed before and 
after the test to get the exact weight of oil taken and the retort g for 
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the amount of coke and o o for tar. The oil is introduced at the rate 
of 10-30 drops per minute after the retort has been brought up to red 
heat. If the delivery tube becomes clogged with tar the piston n is 
used to force a passage. When the gas-making is normal the gas has 
a brown colour and the tar is dark coloured; if the gas is white and the 
tar clear brown there has been an incomplete gassification. 

The candle-power of the gas on an average gas yield of 50 cubic 
meters from 100 Kg. of oil is calculated according to the following 
formula: 

A = gas yield, C-amount of coke, T = the amount of tar and L = 
photometric value of the gas. L5o=L regular gas 

ovens. 

The conditions of an experiment carried out by F. Frank (Holde, 
Untersuch d. Mineralole u. Fette, f. 64) were as follows: 

Temperature of the upper retort | 

Temperature of the lower retort | 

Time of experiment 
Amount of oil gassilietJ 
Resulting gas in cubic metres 

Resulting tar - 

Gas oil used for one run 
Gas yield for one run 
From 100 kg, of oil there was obtained: 

Gas in ms . 

Gas in kg 

The gas burning at the rate of 35 hires per hour 
in burner No. 60 gave the following in TTefner 
candles 


670-690° 

680° 

740-750“ 

745° 

40 minutes 
12 91 kg 
7 70 m 3 . 

4.45 grm. 
19 37 kg. 
11 55 ml, 

59 64 
34 47 


” 3 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Sherman and Kropff (/. Avier. Chem. Soc., 30, 1626-31 (igo8)) 
found that fairly exact relations existed between the sp. gr. of petro¬ 
leum oils and their calorific power. 64 .samples of typical American 
petroleum oils, from the chief oil fields and ranging from light gasolene 
to heavy crude oil were examined. The relationship is expressed in 
British thermal units per pound, and compared with the density, 
expressed in degrees Baume. The following formula expresses the 
relationship approximately. 

B. T. U. = 1.8,650-1-40 (Baumd degrees—10). 
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In the case of nearly 90% of the samples examined the difference be¬ 
tween the observed and calculated calorific jiowcrs was less than 1%; 
it was greater than 2% in i/30 of the cases, and in no case was greater 
than 3%. 


A sp. gr. of 0 7-0 75 indicates about 11,700-11,350 
A sp. gr. of o 75-0 8 indicates about 11,350-11,100 
A sp gr. of 0.8 -o 85 indicates about 11,100-10,875 
A sp. gr. of 0.85-0 9 indicates about 10,875-10,675 
A sp. gr. of 0.9 -0.95 indicates about 10,675-10,500 


Only 2 of 63 samples showed a difference of as much as 100 cals., and 
7 of as much as 50 cals, between the observed and calculated powers. 


KEROSENE EMULSIONS. 

So-called kerosene emulsion used for sjiraying fruit trees, etc., 
are mixtures of soaj), kerosene and a little water. In addition to 
kerosene there may be tar acids combined as soaps and aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Crude jietroleum may be used instead of kerosene. 

The emulsion may be broken and the oil extracted by drying, but 
that means loss of light constituents of the oil. The best way prob¬ 
ably is to add enough alcohol to a measured jiortion for analysis to 
coi.ipletely break the emulsion and then add two or three times as 
much ether as alcohol and proceed as given on page 169. The “Re¬ 
viser” suggested this method quite recently (J. Ind., and Eng. Chem.y 
1909,1,479). 

The soaps generally contain rosin as well as fatty constituents. 
The soaps from these mixtures arc examined after the removal of 
the oils, as just referred to, and any separation of different kinds of 
oils is effected after driving off the ether. Benzene homologues can 
be separated from petroleum oils l)y means of cone, nitric acid which 
converts the former into nitro-derivatives. 

Water is estimated in kerosene emulsion by means of distillation 
from a retort. The “ Reviser ” used a cylindrical copper retort holding 
about I litre, obtained from the Barrett Manufacturing Co., of 
Philadelphia. The burner is ring-shaped and surrounds the retort. 
With many oils water causes frothing, so it has been found best to start 
the heating with the burner at about the upper level of the liquid and 
then lower it after danger of frothing is over. A little petroleum ben- 
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zin (62° B.) may be added in cases where the hydrocarbons are of 
high b. p. so as to carry over the water. 

Soaps are estimated in mineral oil by drying to remove water and 
then thinning out with petroleum or sulphuric ether, and filtering off 
the insoluble soap. This method is applicable for alkali soaps, lime, or 
alumina soaps. The bases c.an be estimated by burning off the oil 
and decomposing the soaps, leaving the alkali and lime as carbonates 
and alumina as oxide. The alkalies can be titrated with methyl 
orange as an indicator. (See lubricating greases, page 177). 

LUBRICATING OILS. 

Lubrication has for its object the reduction of friction between 
moving surfaces. In the sliding friction of solids the magnitude of 
the resistance is, up to the point of abrasion, dependent on the char¬ 
acter of the surfaces, and proportional to the force with which they 
are pressed together, though when the pressure is very low, the resist¬ 
ance may be principally due to the adhesion, in the case of lubricated 
surfaces. In fluid friction, on the other hand, the resistance is pro¬ 
portional to the area and velocity of the surface exhibiting it, and to the 
density and viscosity of the liquid. In the practical application of 
lubricants to the rubbing surfaces of machinery in motion, the friction 
is usually compounded of the friction of solids and of fluids in pro¬ 
portions varying in each case. In cases, however, in which it is 
practicable to float the moving part in the lubricant, fluid friction alone 
is concerned; while in the case of slowly moving heavy machinery, the 
resistance is chiefly due to the friction of solids. 

In theoretically perfect lubrication the resistance would be inde¬ 
pendent of the pressure. The more viscous the lubricant, the greater 
the pressure which can be sustained without squeezing out the film 
of lubricant from between the moving surfaces; but unnecessarily high 
viscosity creates unnecessary fluid friction, and the viscosity of the 
lubricant should therefore be proportional to the pressure. In other 
words, the lubricant should have just sufficient “body” or viscosity to 
keep the moving surfaces apart, under the maximum pressure. Hence 
for heavy machinery a highly viscous or even solid lubricant must be 
employed, and oils are not unfrequently wholly or partially replaced 
by graphite, steatite, wood saturated with waxes,etc. (so-called oilless 
bearings). In some cases the viscosity of the oil is increased by an 
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admixture of soap or by adding alkali. The following table shows the 
composition of 3 mixtures used for lubricating the axles of railway 
carriages; 



English 



— 


German 


Summer 

j Winter 


Tallow 

504 

420 

246 

Palm oil 

280 

280 

; 98 

Rape oil 



II 

Sperm oil 

22 

35 


Caustic soda 

120 

126 

1 52 

Water 

1370 

1324 

1 593 


Rosm grease 14 ,1 mixture of Similar consistency, largely employed for lubricating the 
wheels of carts and colliery trucks. 


A combination recently introduced is Acheson’s “oil-dag” or 
lubricating oil in which is suspended deflocculated graphite, or 
graphite which has been brought to a very finely divided state by a 
process invented by E. G. Acheson, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. For 
delicate movements, such as exist in clocks and watches and light and 
fast-running machinery, the thinnest oils are suitable. 

A thick oil takes a greater power to drive, and develops a higher 
tem])cr.ature than an oil of low viscosity; and, as a rule, the lubricant 
should be as thin as is consistent with the weight of the machinery 
and the temperature to which the oil will be subjected. With ample 
driving power a moderately thick oil may be used for heavy machinery, 
particularly if the temperature be high, but if the driving power be 
inadequate, it may be necessary to use a thinner oil. 

Although the foregoing is the main principle governing the choice 
of lubricants, the degree of viscosity required is also dependent on 
the fit of the bearing surfaces and upon the character of the motion, 
and these conditions vary largely in each case. It is very difficult 
to predict the behaviour of a particular oil in practice from its trial 
in a mechanical testing machine. On this account, as also from 
the more efficient of them necessitating the use of steam-power, the 
ingenious machines devised for testing lubricating oils have not fully 
justified the anticipations of their inventors. The only rational plan 
of applying such tests is to use a series of standard spindles for testing 
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spindle oils, standard bearings for axle-lubricants, and so on for other 
oils. This requirement is practically prohibitory of the use of mechani¬ 
cal testers in an ordinary laboratory, and it is fortunate that a close 
relationship exists between the viscosity of an oil and its char.acters as a 
lubricant. In other words, if a given oil is satisfactory under known 
conditions of fit, pressure, speed, and temperature, it may be predicted 
with tolerable certainty that another oil of the same nature, having a 
similar viscosity, will yield equally good results. 

The one serious drawback in this deduction is that it only holds true 
with oils from the same, or similar, crudes. The tests of an oil made 
from Texas crude may be exactly the same as those made from a 
Franklin (Pa.) crude, but will not do the same work. The nature of 
the hydrocarbons plays a most important part in the matter. For the 
foregoii.g reason it is impossible for a chemist to certainly predict the 
action of an oil from his tests unless he knows the stock from which it 
was made. 

The characters which should be taken into consideration in forming 
an opinion on the suitability of a lubricating oil for a particular class 
of work are: 

1. The viscosity or “body” of the oil at the temperature at which 
it is to be used. 

2. The temperature at which the oil thickens or actually solidifies. 

3. The flashing-point, or temperature at which the oil gives off 
inflammable vapour in notable quantity. 

4. The volatility or loss in weight which the oil suffers on exposure 
in a thin film to an elevated temperature. 

5. The “gumming” character, or tendency of the oil to become 
oxidised. 

6. The proportion in which the fatty and hydrocarbon oils of a 
mixture are present. 

7. The proportion and nature of the free acid, if any, in the oil. 

8. The tendency of the oil to act on metals. 

g. The [tresence of mineral matters, such as the bases of soaps. 

10. The ]iresence of graphite. 

11. The presence of tarry matter. 

12. The presence of metal particles in a recovered (filtered) oil. 
C. F. Mabery and J. H. Williams ( 7 . Amer. Chem. Soc., 30, 992- 
1000 (1908)) have determined the relative lubricating values of cor¬ 
responding members of the different series of hydrocarbons found 
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in petroleum. The following tables show some of the results obtained 
by Mabery and Williams. The hydrocarbon series having the least 
hydrogen were found to have the greatest viscosity and lubricating 
value. This had been known in a general way from practical experi¬ 
ence. For instance, it has been known for some time that the vis¬ 
cosity of melted paraffin was much less than hydrocarbons of the 
same b. p. of series lower in hydrogen. This work of the above- 
mentioned authors is quite detailed in its proof and is of great com¬ 
mercial importance. Table A shows comparisons of sp. viscosity in 
two cases between higher and lower scries, and table B similar results, 
with actual friction tests in addition. 


T.\BLF. A (0o“) 


.‘^iTlfw 

i;. p. 

■Sp. gi 

S[). \i,s. 

CnTtin+ 2 

294-296® (50 mm ) j 

0 7^1 

10 ss 

CnHjfi—j 

294-296® {f;o mm ) i 

0 S41 

21.2,? 

CnH^n+i 

274-276® (50 mm ) ! 

0-775 

8.51 

CnII=n . 

1 274-276® (50 mill ) 1 

o.S.is 



Viscosimetry.—As already stated, the viscosity or “ body” of an oil 
is the most important criterion of its suitability as a lubricant under 
certain conditions, and hence great interest attaches to its satisfactory 
determination. It has acquired greater importance of late years, 
owing to the rapidly increasing employment of mineral lubricating 
oils as substitutes for the fatty oils formerly used. Thus, different 
specimens of any given fixed oil, such as sperm oil or rape oil, vary 
in viscosity only within comparatively narrow limits at a given tem¬ 
perature, and hence an engineer accustomed to use a given fixed oil 
would, in purchasing such oil, derive little advantage from a knowl¬ 
edge of the viscosity of a particular sample of such oil. On the other 
hand, mineral lubricating oils may be manufactured of any required 
viscosity within comparatively wide limits, and hence it is very im¬ 
portant that an engineer should be able to ascertain whether further 
supplies of this class of lubricant are of a viscosity similar to that of 
the oil previously employed. 

It was formerly assumed that the viscosity of an oil bears a tolerably 

Vnr ITI _... 
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definite relation to its sp. gr., but the fact that this is an error is now 
generally recognised. 

Sherman, Gray and Hammerschlag show a comparison of the 
Calculated and Determined Viscosity Numbers (Englcr) and Flashing 
and Burning Points in Oil Mixtures {Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
I, 13 (1909)). In mixtures of 2 petroleum lubricating oils, or of a 
petroleum oil with a fatty or sperm oil, the Engler viscosity numbers 
and the flashing- and burning-points were invariably found lower than 
would be calculated from the percentages and properties of the con¬ 
stituents, if it were assumed that their properties were practically 
additive, like the sp. gr. In general, the difference between the calcu¬ 
lated and observed values increases with the difference in properties 
in the 2 oils constituting the mixture. In some cases the differences 
were greatest in mixtures containing equal weights of the constituents, 
but more generally the difference was greatest in cases where a smaller 
proportion of the low-test or lighter oil was mixed with a larger propor¬ 
tion of the high-test or heavier oil. 

Krause observed the following rates of flow at 15“ for 4 varieties 
of mineral oil of identical sp. gr. (o 883): 

Saxony oil (parantn). 170 seconds I American 550 seconds. 

Oelheim . 355 seconds. | Scotch... 585 seconds. 

Temperature has much influence on the viscosity of oils, and is 
greatest in those which are solid or partly so at ordinary temperatures. 
The thicker animal oils containing much stearin are most sensitive to 
an increase of temperature. Many mineral oils, however, though fluid 
at ordinary temperatures, decrease in viscosity so rapidly when heated 
as to have quite different characters at high temperatures. This fact 
must be kept in mind when an oil is to be used in an engine cylinder or 
under similar conditions. As the temperature of a given friction sur¬ 
face is liable to vary considerably, preference should be given to an oil 
which shows the least variation in viscosity with the limits of tempera¬ 
ture to which it is likely to be subjected. 

The following figures by J. Veitch-Wilson show the decrease in 
viscosity by rise of temperature of certain typical fatty lubricating oils: 
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Number of seconds required 

oi! 

- — 




AtiS-S” 

At 49 <’ 

At 82° 

Sperm 

47 

30 5 

25 75 

Olive 

92 

37-75 

28 25 

Lard 

96 

38 

28 5 

Rape 

108 

41-25 

30 

Neatsfoot 

112 

40 25 

29 25 

Tallow (oil) 

143 

37 

25 

Engine tallow 

Solid 

41 

26 5 


The following ;ire figures obtained in Allen’s laboratory; 


Oil 

Sp. gr. 

Number of seconds 

required 

at 15 5 ° 

At 15 - 5 ° 1 

At 

1 

1 At 100° 

Sperm 

881 

80 1 

47 

3.8 

Seal (pale) . 

924 

13 1 I 

5 b 

43 

Northern whale 

931 

186 

b 5 

46 

Menhaden .. 

932 

172 

40 


Sesame. 

921 

168 . 

64 

50 

Arachis 

922 

180 

64 


Cottonseed (refined) 

925 

180 

62 

40 

Nigerseed 

927 

176 

59 

43 

Olive 

916 

187 

62 

43 

Rape 

915 

261 

80 

45 

Castor 

96s 

2420 

330 

Co 


Boverton Redwood (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1886, 128) has determined 
by his standard viscosimeter (page 151) the comparative rates of flow 
of a number of oils for every rise of 10° F. The following figures are 
the number of seconds required for 50 c.c. of each oil to flow through an 
orifice out of which an equal measure of water at 60" F. ran in 25.5 
seconds: 
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620 

145 

425 

1030 

2040 

2520 


60 

540 


177 

470 

105 

295 5 

680 

'235 

1980 


70 

405 


137 

366 

90 

225 

485 

820 

1320 


80 

326 


113 

280 

73 

171 

375 

580 

900 


90 

260 


96 

219 

63-5 

136 

262 

426 

640 


100 

213 5 


80 5 

175 

54 

III 

200 

3T5 

440 

1015 

no 

169 


70 5 

M7-5 

50 

89 5 

153 

226 

335 

739-5 

120 

147 


60.5 

12O 

47 

78 

126 

174 

245 

531 

130 

123 5 


57 

112 

44 75 

63 5 

lOI 

135 5 

185 

398 5 

140 

105 5 


51 

88.5 

41 

58 

82 

116 

145 

317-5 

150 

95 5 


49 

75-5 

37 5 

52 

70 5 

95 

115 

250 

160 

ss 


47 5 

70 


46 

63 5 

5 

93 5 

200 

170 

76 


46 

O2 



58 

70 5 

77 5 

161 

180 

69 


44 5 

5^ 5 



52 5 

.5 

^7 5 

134.5 

IQO 

64 5 


43 

53 



47 

56 5 

61 

115 5 

200 

5S 5 

54 5 

42 

50 5 



42 

48 

54 

99 

210 

54 


41 

48-5 



40 



85 

2 20 

54 


39 




38 



77 

230 

47 5 


37 

46 






70 5 

240 

45-5 


36 

44 5 






64.5 

2e;o 

43 5 

40 

35 

44 






59 

260 



34 

43 5 






54 

27 

« t> 


33 

43 






48 5 

28c 

& 


32 

4T 5 






46.5 

290 

"•8? 6 


31 

41 






46 

^00 

'h'W'O 


30 

38 






42 3 


On examining the results recorded in the foregoing table, it will 
be observed that sjwrm oil is remarkable for the comparatively slight 
reduction in its viscosity caused by increase of temperature, a property 
to which the value of this oil as a lubricant for use under very varied 
conditions is probably due. The Russian mineral oils lose their 
viscosity with an increase of tempenature more rapidly than American 
oils of the same sp. gr., but in both classes the reduction is most rapid 
in the case of the most viscous oils, and, as the Russian oils have a 
higher viscosity than the American, a more rapid reduction in the 
former case might be anticipated. 

The elementary form of apparatus for determining viscosities con¬ 
sists of a pipette drawn out to a narrow orifice at the lower end. The 
tube is supported in a vertical position and filled with the oil to a certain 
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mark, the orifice being closed by the finger. The oil is then allowed 
to flow out till a lower mark is reached, or till a definite measure has 
been received in a graduated vessel, the number of seconds required 
being noted. 

The viscosity of oils being affected to an important extent by very 
slight variations of temperature, it is very desirable to surround the 
viscosity tube with an outer tube or cylinder containing water at the 
desired temperature; for high temperatures a less volatile liquid than 
water might be substituted. 

It is desirable in all cases to compare a sample of oil with others 
of known quality and origin, as the viscosity figures obtained by 
the use of one apparatus of the above kind are not directly comparable 
with, or even capable of strict conversion into, those yielded by others. 

The viscosities are often stated as the number of seconds required 
to run through a certain orifice at a given temperature, and to render 
such figures comparative, they have usually been referred to rape oil 
as a standard. As, however, different samples of rape oil differ sensibly 
in viscosity, the results obtained by different observers have, for this 
and other reasons, not been capable of accurate comparison. 

If, however, a defined and constant apparatus be employed, it 
becomes a simple matter to refer different samples to a standard. 
Water possesses too little viscosity to make it a desirable liquid witli 
which to compare lubricating oils. Glycerol can be diluted with water 
to any required viscosity, and the sp. gr. of the standard liquid being 
once ascertained, a fresh standard can always be prepared at will. It 
is evident, however, that if the viscosity of rape oil be determined by the 
careful testing of a number of specimens, the average can be regarded 
as the viscosity of a standard rape oil, and if a constsint apparatus be 
employed, the results can always be expressed in terms of such stand¬ 
ard. Redwood has determined the viscosity of a considerable number 
of samples of genuine rape oil, and finds that the average time re¬ 
quired for 50 c.c. of the oil at 15.5'' to flow out of a Redwood’s viscosim¬ 
eter is 535 seconds, water under similar circumstances running out 
1025.5 seconds. Taking, therefore, the viscosity of standard rape oil 
at too, the viscosity of any other oil of the same density will be found 
by multiplying by too the time in seconds required for 50 c.c. to flow 
through the orifice, and dividing the product by 535. If the density 
of the sample be different from that of rape oil, the figure thus obtained 
should be multiplied by the sp. gr. of the sample at the temperature 
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of the experiment, and divided by 915 (the sp. gr. of refined rape oil 
at 15.5°). The rule is expressed by the following equation: 


Seconds of flow X 100 X sp. gr. of sample 

' 489525 


"Viscosity. 


Redwood’s Viscosimeter .—Boverton Redwood devised an instrument 
(Fig. 6) which is capable of being standardised, and has been much 



used. The viscosity tube (a) is made of copper thickly electroplated, 
and is 3 1/2 in. high by i 7/8 in. internal diameter. In practice 
it is filled until the surface of the liquid just touches the point of a bent 
wire soldered to the side of the tube. The orifice is a hole of a defi¬ 
nite size drilled in agate (c), but glass might doubtless be substituted 
without affecting the accuracy of the indications. The friction of the 
flowing oil against the sides of a long tubular orifice notably affects the 
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indications of the instrument, and hence the tubular portion of the 
orifice is made as short as practicable. The upper surface of the agate 
is cup-shaped, so as to fit the bulb of the thermometer (d), which may 
be used as a plug, but the instrument is also supplied with a spherical 
plug of electroplated copper attached to a wire. The viscosity tube is 
surrounded by a cylindrical reservoir of copper (e), which can be 
filled with water or other fluid and readily brought to and maintained 
at any desired temjjerature. For temperatures below ioo°, water is 
most convenient; above that temperature, paraffin or mineral lubricat¬ 
ing oil of high b. p. may be used. The fluid in the reservoir may be 
heated by a gas-flame placed under the projecting portion (f), and can 
be agitated by gently moving the inclined paddles by means of the 
handle (n). When the temperature employed is considerably above 
that of the laboratory, the agitator should be kept in gentle motion 
throughout the experiment. Care must also be taken that the tem¬ 
perature of the oil in the inner cylinder is maintained constant, as a 
difference of i° or less will make an appreciable difference in the rate 
of flow of some oils. 

In using Redwood’s viscosimeter, the liquid in the reservoir should 
first be brought to the required temperature, and the oil to be tested, 
previously brought to the same temperature, should then be poured into 
the inner cylinder until the level of the liquid just reaches the point of 
the gauge (b). A narrow-necked flask, holding 50 c.c. to a point 
marked on the neck, is placed beneath the jet in a vessel containing a 
liquid of the same temperature as the oil. The ball-valve is raised, and 
the number of seconds required for 50 c.c. of the oil to flow' out is noted 
in the usual way. At least two experiments should be made, and the 
results should agree closely. 

Samples should be filtered if not quite clear, as suspended matter or 
globules of water may obstruct the orifice. Soft paper should be used 
for wiping out the oil-cylinder. In employing this or similar forms of 
viscosimeters, it is essential that the oil should be at the same height in 
each experiment, and that the same measure should flow out, other¬ 
wise discordant results will be obtained. Allen made an addition 
to the Redwood’s viscosimeter by which a constant head of oil 
is maintained. The oil-cylinder is provided with an air-tight cover. 
The cover is perforated by 2 holes fitted with short tubes, one of 
which is furnished with a tap, while the other has another tube screwing 
air-tight into it. This tube (c) is prolonged on 2 sides in contact 
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with the agate orifice, while the angles of the inverted V-shaped slits 
cut on each side terminate exactly t 1/2 in. higher. The, cylinder is 
filled with oil before commencing an experiment, the tap closed, and 
the orifice opened till the oil sinks to a certain level in the inner tube. 
Air then bubbles in regularly, and when this is noted, the oil is collected 
in a graduated cylinder. Any volume from 10 to 50 c.c. may be 



Fig. 7. 


allowed to run out, as the oil gradually falls in the upper part of the 
cylinder, but is maintained constantly at the level D. Experiments 
made in Allen’s laboratory prove the flow to be extremely regular; 
and the modification has the additional advantage of allowing the 
viscosity to be determined from the flow of a very moderate measure 
of oil, whereas if 50 c.c. be the volume collected, the observation 
sometimes becomes tedious. The results obtained by comparative 
testing by the closed and open apparatus agree. 
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Engler’s viscosimeter consists of an accurately made brass oil- 
vessel io6 mm. internal diameter, 40 mm. deep at the side, and 48 
mm. at the centre, the bottom being a flat cone. A slightly conical lid, 
fitting snugly like a saucepan-lid, closes the vessel. The inner surface 
of the oil-vessel is gilded. In the centre of the bottom is a platinum 
outflow tube 20 mm. long, with a slightly conical caliber 2.9 mm. at 
the top, 2.8 mm. at thelower end. This tube can be closed by a pointed 
rod of hard wood. The level to which to fill the oil (240 c.c. are used) 
is indicated by three small pointed projections on the side of the oil 
vessel. A thermometer passing through a hole in the lid dips into 
the oil. The oil vessel is surrounded by an oil-bath 130 mm. in 
diameter, 58 mm. high at the sides, and 68 mm. at the centre, at 
which latter point the lower end of the outflow pipe passes through 
by a tight joint. The top of this bath is on a level with the top of 
the oil-vessel. The bath is not covered; a thermometer dips into the 
oil. The whole apparatus is securely supported and heated by a 
ring burner. A flask marked at 200 c.c. and 240 c.c. is placed pre¬ 
cisely below the outflow tube. To secure uniformity and obtain 
comparable data standardised instruments must be employed, for the 
construction of which Engler has arranged with Desaga, of Heidelberg. 
Full directions for use are furnished with each apparatus. This 
viscosimeter is much used in Germany, especially in the railway 
service. 

Torsion Viscosimeter (/. Amer. C/iem. Soc., 1883, 173, 454).— 
This instrument depends on the principle of the torsion balance. It 
was devised by O. S. Doolittle for use in the laboratory of the Phila¬ 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company. It has been found very 
satisfactory, and has been much used in American laboratories. 

A steel wire is suspended from a firm support and fastened to a stem 
which passes through a graduated horizontal disc, thus allowing the 
torsion to be exactly measured. The disc is adjusted so that the 
index points to zero, showing that there is no torsion in the wire. A 
cylinder, 2 in. long by 1 1/2 in. in diameter, having a slender stem 
by which to suspend it, is then immersed in the oil and fastened by 
a thumb-screw. The oil is surrounded by a bath of water or paraffin, 
according to the temperature at which the observation is to be made. 
This temperature being ob.served while the disc is resting on its sup¬ 
ports, the wire is twisted 360° by means of the knob at the top. The 
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disc being released, the cylinder rotates in the oil by reason of the tor¬ 
sion of the wire. The action is analogous to that of the pendulum. 
If there were no resistance to be overcome, the disc would revolve to 
zero, and the momentum thus acquired would carry it again to 360'. 
In reality, the resistance of the oil to rotation causes the revolution to 
fall short of 360° in proportion to the viscosity of the liquid. The 
retardation thus produced is a delicate measure of the viscosity. 

There are a number of ways in which this retardation may be read, 
but the simplest is the number of degrees retardation between the 
first and second complete arcs covered by the rotating pendulum. For 
example, suppose the wire be twisted 360° and the disc released 
so that rotation begins. In order to obtain an absolute reading which 
shall be independent of any slight error in adjustment, the start from 
360° is ignored, and the first reading taken at the end of the first 
swing. The next reading, which is on the other side of the O point, 
is also ignored, as it belongs in common to both arcs. The third 
reading is taken, which will be at the end of the second complete arc 
and on the same side of the 0 point as the first reading. The dif¬ 
ference between these 2 readings will be the number of degrees 
retardation caused by the viscosity of the oil. Suppose the readings 


are as follows; 



Fir 5 ?t reading . .. 

right hand, 

355•6° 

Second reading.. 

. - left hand—ignore 


Third reading . 

.... right hand, 

338.2“’ 

17.4® retardation. 


In order to secure freedom from error, two tests should be made— 
one by rotating the milled head to the right and the other to the left. 
If the instrument is in exact adjustment, these results wiU be the same; 
but if it is slightly out, the mean of the two readings will be the correct 
reading. 

In order to overcome the variations in different instruments, each 
one is standardised against pure cane-sugar solutions, and the viscosity 
is expressed in the number of grm. of pure cane-sugar contained in 
100 c.c. of the syrup at 15.5°, which will give the retardation desig¬ 
nated at 26 6°. These readings are obtained by making a number 
of solutions containing known amounts of pure cane-sugar, and deter¬ 
mining the retardation of each. A curve is then marked out on a 
piece of blotting-paper, the number of grm. of sugar in 100 c.c. of the 
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different syrups representing the abscissas, and the degrees of retarda¬ 
tion the ordinates. This curve enables us to interpolate the value of 
each degree of retardation in terms of pure cane-sugar, and in this 
way a table of viscosities is drawn up and furnished with each instru¬ 
ment. This table renders the results obtained by the different instru¬ 
ments strictly comparable. 

One advantage of the torsion viscosimeter is that the observations 
are inde])endent of the sp. gr. of the liquid, which is not the case with 
instruments dejiending on flow. Doolittle, in fact, found that liquids 
of the same viscosity, but different gravities, gave markedly different 
results with Saybolt’s viscosimeter. 
Tables showing comparisons between 
viscosities determined by the Saybolt and 
Doolittle apparatus are furnished by the 
makers of the latter form. 

Among other advantages, the instru¬ 
ment permits of the taking of viscosities 
at high temperatures without the incon¬ 
veniences of handling the hot liquid. 
This is an important point, as the results 
obtained below 100'’ are often so much 
changed at higher temperatures that the 
relative viscosities of two oils compared at 
100° may be reversed when compared at 
175°. (See page 148.) By means of a 
paraffin bath these high temperatures can 
be easily employed in this instrument. 
When an oil has been tested, it is only 
necessary to remove and wipe off the cylinder, when it is ready for 
another test. The data are also independent of any moderate amount 
of dirt in the oil. 

Saybolt’s viscosimeter is much used in the United States. It is 
made in 3 forms, adapted for testing different grades of oils. One 
form consists of an outer vessel serving as a bath, and inner tube to 
carry the oil. In each of these there is a glass window, that the time 
when the level of the oil reaches a certain point can be readily observed. 

At the top of the oil tube there is a series of holes which open into 
a trough, so that the tube cannot be filled above the line of these holes; 
hence the same amount is used each time. For higher temperatures 
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an apparatus is used without windows, the oil being allowed to flow into 
a flask marked at a definite volume. 

Many other forms of viscosimeter have been devised or proposed. 
Most of them are based on the rate of flow under the influence of 
gravity, and hence are different only in details from the Redwood, 
Engler, and Saybolt instruments. Traube' has suggested a form 
in which theoil is forced by pressure through pipettes, the caliber of which 
differs according to the oil to be tested. Wright and Gill have ex¬ 
pressed favourable opinions of this instrument, but it has not come 
into general use. Several forms have been constructed in which a 
vane is rotated in the oil, but with such apparatus it is very difficult to 
obtain uniform results. It is probable that the torsion instrument 
comes more nearly to the conditions of practice than any other form. 

Cold Test. —Lubri< ating oils are subjected to this test with a view 
of deciding how well they can withstand low temperatures, without 
depositing paraffin or solidifying. 

There arc several forms of apparatus used for this test such as 

1. Chilling in a i-in. test-tube. 

2. Chilling in a 4-oz. oil sample bottle. 

3. Refriger.ator testing, such as in the Tagliabuc apparatus. 

4. Testing in U-tubes with air jiressure. 

The first 2 simple forms of apparatus are much used. Rrobably 
the usi- of the oil sample bottle has preference, as it is available in all 
laboratories where oil is tested and is about of the right diameter and 
stronger than test-tubes. The refrigerator method is used in many of 
the best equipped laboratories, while the U-tubc method is consider¬ 
ably used in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent. 

I. Chilling in Test-tube. —If tested singly or a few at a time, the 
oil is added until the tube contains about 1.5 in. in the bottom and 
placed in an ice and salt mixture for i hour and then warmed slowly 
at room temperature until the oil begins to flow on inclining the tube. 
This point is taken as the cold test. The oil is stirred with the ther¬ 
mometer to prevent taking low figures while the bulb is in a super¬ 
cooled portion. With dark coloured oils, especially cylinder oils, the 
reading of the thermometer is liable to become obscured by the oil, 
which the operator must obviate by rubbing the thermometer against 
the side of the tube or else using a rod or something of the kind to rub 
the oil from the thermometer at the point of the mercury level. At 

^J.Soc Chem /nJ . 1887, 414 
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least 2 tubes should be used foi each test and the results averaged. 
In some cases frames are used to hold 8 or more tubes at once. 
In this case a liquid surrounds the tubes that freezes below the freezing- 
point of the oil, such as a brine solution and a freezing mixture sur¬ 
rounding this. The tubes after having cooled sufficiently, say for i 
hour, can be examined separately at room temperature as when i or 
2 are done at a time. 

2. Chilling in Oil-sample Bottles.—This procedure is exactly 
the same as is followed with test-tubes. About 1.25 to 1.5 in. of oil 
are used in the bottle. 

3. Refrigerator Testing.—This method is prescribed by the New 
York Exchange and seems to be best carried out by the Tagliabue 
tester, which is a double-walled refrigerator. The oil is contained in 
a glass that is rocked, and the freezing of the oil can be noted through 
a window in the walls of the chamber. 

4. An example of method 4 is the Schultze apparatus, which is 
described in Redwood as follows: The cold-test apparatus of 
Schultze, of Berlin, adopted by the Prussian State Railways, is fitted 
with a U-tube 6 mm. in diameter, and graduated in millimetres to 
contain the oil to be tested. The U-tube is immersed in a freezing 
mixture, and is connected with a manometer, by means of which, on 
opening a pinch-cock, a pressure equal to a height of 50 mm. of water 
may be applied to its contents. The temperature of the freezing 
mixture is indicated by a thermometer, and may be adjusted as re¬ 
quired by varying the constituents of the mixture. In applying the 
test, the U-tube, charged with the oil to a height of 30 mm. in each 
limb, is immersed in the freezing mixture for an hour, after which it is 
raised so that the oil surface is above the refrigerant. The pressure 
from the manometer is then allowed to act, and the rate at which the 
oil is depressed in the limb connected with the manometer, during i 
minute, is noted. Several U-tubes containing samples of oil may 
be cooled simultaneously, and tested one after the other. 

The flashing-point, or temperature at which an oil gives off a 
notable quantity of inflammable vapour, may be determined by the 
methods given on pages 120 et seq. The flashing and b. p. of the 
fatty oils are so high as to be beyond the temperature to which they are 
subjected in use; but with hydrocarbons the point becomes important. 
In the case of oils employed for engine cylinders, the flashing-point 
should certainly not be lower than 200°, nor the burning-point below 
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260". The importance of a high flashing-point is twofold in such 
cases. There is less chance of inflammation, and the india-rubber 
packing of the cylinders is less liable to be injured. Undoubtedly the 
greatest value of the flash and fire tests lies in their indication of the 
relative density or body that two oils, under comparison, may have. 

The loss by heating the oil is also an indication of the presence 
of volatile constituents, which may cause a serious increase in the 
amount of oil consumed in practice. To observe the behaviour of the 
oil, a known weight should be placed in a watch-glass, wide beaker, or 
flat porcelain dish, and kept for 24 or 48 hours in an air-bath at a 
temperature similar to that to which it will be exposed in practice, 
and the residual oil weighed. Gill heats the oil for 8 hours, and 
regards a loss of over 4% as sufficient to condemn the oil. 

The drying character of an oil may be indicated by the te.st last 
described, the increase in the weight of different samples when exposed 
under the same conditions being a measure of their tendency to oxi¬ 
dise, providing they do not lose volatile constituents. As they jirob- 
ably will lose such constituents this test is of little value, and the 
oxygen-absorption test, described below, must be used. The method 
of making the test may be varied. “Gumming,” or tendency to 
dry, if existing to any notable extent, renders an oil unfit for use as a 
lubricator. The hydrocarbon and terrestrial animal oils are prac¬ 
tically free from drying tendencies; but “fish” oils are less perfect in 
this respect, with the exception of sperm and bottlenose oils, which 
have peculiarities which distinguish them from all others (see Vol. 2, 
page 240). The vegetable oils differ greatly in their drying prop¬ 
erties, but even the so-called non-drying oils, like rape and olive 
(see Vol. 2), are not wholly free from a tendency to thicken. An 
admixture of hydrocarbon oil notably reduces the tendency of a 
vegetable oil to thicken, and correspondingly diminishes its liability to 
generate sufficient heat to cause spontaneous combustion. On the 
other hand, the presence of resin causes a notable increase in the 
gumming tendency of an oil. 

For determining the gumming quality of lubricating oils, A. Bach 
(Chem. Zeit., 1889, 13, 905) uses the following method, slightly 
modified from that of Fresenius: 

The oil is heated for 10 hours with oxygen in a sealed tube (about 
100 to 125 c.c. capacity) in an air-bath; the point of the tube is then 
broken under a measured volume of water, and from the difference in 
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volume the absorption is calculated. The presence of excess of 
oxygen after the completion of the experiment should be proved with 
a glowing splinter of wood. The following absorptions were obtained, 
1 grm. of oil being taken in each case: 



lOxygen absorbed 

Mineral oils 

1 0 I 10 0 7 

Mineral oils (0.865) 

4 8 

Lubrjeating grease 

i 21 8 

Cod oil (0 963).. 

76 i 

Rosin oil 

I8I 0 

Olive oil 

144 0 

Rape Oil 

' 166 0 

Collonseed oil . 

III 0 

Mine^'a! oil (o 865) with 10% cod oil 

9 4 

Oleo-nunhtha with cod oil 

8 6 


Rosin oil or vegetable oils in admixture with mineral oils can thus 
be detected on account of the low oxygen absorption of the latter. 
Further, the oil has only a slight or no acid reaction in the case qf 
mineral oil, and a strongly acid reaction in that of rosin oil. 

The free acid of an oil and its tendency to act on metals are charac¬ 
ters which are closely related. A perfectly neutral oil has no action on 
metals at ordinary temperatures, and experiment shows that the corro¬ 
sive action increases in direct proportion with the quantity of free acid 
present (Vol. 2, page 9). 

Many cases of so-called “clogging” or “gumming” of oils, com¬ 
monly attributed to oxidation, are really due to the action of the free 
acids on the metal bearings of the machinery, with consequent pro¬ 
duction of soaps. The corrosion of bearings by oils has not received 
the attention it deserves, as the wear and tear of the metal and the 
thickening of the oil have been attributed to other causes. Liquid oils 
appear to corrode metals very evenly, so that the effect is not readily 
observed, but with solid fats it is very different. 

Although when freshly manufactured an oil may be free from any 
trace of acid, it is not unlikely to acquire a very sensible acidity in 
time. This is true of many animal and vegetable oils, which have 
a tendency to become acid by keeping, through a partial splitting up of 
the fats into glycerol and free fatty acids. Hydrocarbons are free 
from this tendency, but it must be remembered that a hydrocarbon 
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which has been overrefincd by means of sulphuric acid may dc\elop 
serious aiidily by keeping or by exposure to heat. 

I'hc pre.sence or formation of free a( id in an oil being the (hief if not 
the only cause of its tendency to act on metals, the results jiublished liy 
various observers, showing the amounts of iron and (ojiper dissolved 
in equal times by ditTerent oils, have no interest or meaning apart from 
the ]}arlicular samples of oils examined, the action on the metals 
being simply a function of the free a( id the oils happened to contain. 

Although at the lime of using, an oil may be w holly free from add 
reac tion, it may, if of animal or vegetable origin, readily become ai id, 
an<l hence (orrode the metallic surfaies it is employed to luln'icate. 
'This is notably the case when the oil is exposed to the action of high- 
pressure steam, as under sm h conditions all the fatly oils suffer de- 
composition more or le.ss readily, with formation of free fatly acids and 
glycerol. 

'The free fatty acids formed by the hydrolysis of the oil readily act 
on the metal of the < ylinder and produce an iron soap wlii< h clogs up 
the ma( hinery in a \ery troublesome manner. It is a t urious fact that 
the soaps of iron and other of the heavy metal.s (espei ially the oleates) 
are soluble in hydrocarbons, though insoluble in water, the reverse 
being the case w ith the .soaps of the alkali metals. As a consequence of 
this the iron soap produced in engine cylinders lubricated with tallow, 
castoi oil, or other fatty oiks, becomes dissolved out whenever a change 
is made to a mineral lubricating oil. This fact is well known to en¬ 
gineers, but it has often been wrongly allribiited to an abundant |)ro- 
duclion of “gummy matter” by the mineral oil itself. 

In some cases it is found difiicult to obtain mineral oil having a 
.sunicicntly high viscosity at the temperature at which it is intended 
to be employed, and an addition of castor oil is eonseciucnlly made. 
'There then arises the practical inconvenieiuc that mineral and cas¬ 
tor oil are mutually soluble only to a very limited extent, but by ad¬ 
dition of some other oil, .such as tallow' oil, perfect union can be effected, 
'riie “blown oils” now extensively manufactured as .substitutes for 
castor oil arc readily miscible w ith mineral oil. 

A mixture of mineral oil with fatty oil, when used in an engine 
cylinder, appears to exert a less corrosive action on metals than might 
be anticipated from the proportion of fatty oil in the mixture, the 
mineral oil appearing to prevent the decomposing action of the steam 
on the fatty oil, 

Voi- lit -—It 
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It is evident from the foregoing considerations that, in making an 
examination of a lubricating oil, its tendency to act on metals should be 
tested as far as possible under the circumstances and at the tempera¬ 
ture of its use in practice. Thus, not only should the nature and pro¬ 
portion of free acid present in the original oil be ascertained, as described 
in Vol. 2, page 9, but in some cases this determination should be sup¬ 
plemented by a titration of the oil after it has been ex|)osed to a high 
temperature in contact with water. 50 grm. of the oil and an equal 
measure of water should be heated in a closed bottle immersed in 
boiling water. The contents are frequently agitated, and after 6 or 
8 hours the bottle is ojjened and the oil and water are separated. 
They are then titrated separately with decinormal alkali, first using 
methyl-orange as indicator to show the presence of mineral acid 
(sulphuric) and then phenolphthalein to show the presence of other 
acids. The acidity of the aqueous licjuid will generally be due to free 
sulphuric acid, produced by the decomposition of sulphonates in the 
original oil, and if found in notable quantity, proves the oil to be of an 
objectionable character. The acidity of the oily stratum and that in¬ 
dicated with phenolphthalein in the aqueous layer will rcqiresent the 
fatty acids formed by the action of the water, plus the fatty acids 
previously present, which latter can be ascertained by titrating the 
original oil. In the case of cylinder oils, it may sometimes be desirable 
to heat the oil and water in a sealed lube contained in a bath of boiling 
saturated solution of calcium chloride, which will give a temperature 
corresponding to an internal pressure of 10 atmospheres, or aliout 150 
pounds per square in., but in most cases a tem[)erature of 100° will 
suffice. 

Useful results can be obtained by cxjiosing to the air sam]}les of 
lubricating oil in flat porcelain dishes. Bronze coins or coils of copper 
or iron wire are partially immersed in the oils. When copper is em¬ 
ployed, in the course of a day or 2 many samples of oil accpiire a 
bright green colour from dissolved cojiper oleate, but in other cases 
the extent of the action is much disguised by the brown colour of the 
oil. If the oil be transferred to a separator and shaken with ether 
and dilute sulphuric acid, the dissolved metals pass into the acid 
liquid. On separating this from the ethereal layer and adding excess 
of ammonium hydroxide, the depth of the blue colouration produced 
is a fairly accurate measure of the action of the oil on the cop|)er. If 
Iron wire has been emjdoyed, the depth of the red colouration pro- 
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duced by adding a thiocyanate instead of ammonium hydroxide, will 
serve to indicate the extent of the action. The method, which is 
due to Archbutt, is capable of being applied quantitatively, and gives 
useful comparative results when employed under constant conditions. 

In some cases useful results are obtainable by exjiosing oils in con¬ 
tact with metals at an elevated temperature, and then ascertaining the 
extent of the action as just described. 

W. Fox {Analyst, 1883, 8, 116) con.siders that the value of a non¬ 
mineral lubricating oil is inversely as its tendency to ab.sorb oxygen 
when heated to 100° in contact with a metal, such as finely divided 
lead. His figures .show, however, that the drying tendency of the oil 
employed is the chief factor concerned, though the amount of o.xygen 
absorbed is not an accurate criterion of this property. 

Mineral matters can be detected in the residue left on igniting the 
oil. Free alkali can be estimated by titrating the oil in pre.sence of 
alcohol with standard acid and jihenoliihthalein, and that existing as 
soap by using methyl-orange as an indicator. Aluminum palmitale 
and okatc are now added to mineral oils to increase viscosity. Various 
soaps, especially tho.se of aluminum, are added to lubricants to in- 
crea.se the viscosity. A mixture of mineral oil with about 10% of 
aluminum soa]) is sold largely under the misleading name “gelatin.” 

For the detection of these Schweitzer and Lungwitz (J.Soc. Chan, 
hid., .8^4, 13, 1178) have devised the following test: About 0.5 c.c. of 
the sample are dis.solved in 5 c.c. of iietroleum S|)irit (boiling below 
75 °)> anhydrous ether or absolute alcohol, and mixed with i c.c. of a 
.saturated solution of meta|)hos])horic acid in absolute alcohol or 
anhydrous ether. In the jcresence of jxftassium, sexlium magnesium, 
or aluminum a [irecipitatc is formed. The reactiem dc|)cncls on the 
fact that, while metaphosphoric acid is .soluble in absolute alcohol or 
ether, most of its salts arc in.soluble. The retigent may be prejiared 
by shaking the powdered metaphosphoric ac id with absolute alcohol, 
allowing the mi.xture to stand until clear, and pouring off the solution. 
It must be ke|)t tightly stoppered. 

C alcium olcate is not infrecpiently added to, or formed in, mineral 
lubricating oils. (.Sec Lubricating Greases.) 

MINERAL LUBRICATING OIL. 

The jjroducts classed under this title are obtained chiefly from two 
sources, namely, the less volatile fluid portions of petroleum and the 
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less \<ilalilc lluid portions of the oil produced by the distillation of 
l>iluniiiious shale. In the case of petroleum the lubriialing oil has not 
always undergone distillation, but is obtained from the residues by 
treatment with charcoal and other purifying agents. Siuh oils, often 
called “natural oils,” or “reducetl oils,” are [)referable as lubricants 
to those which have undergone tlistillation. 

The lubricating oil obt.lined from either Ameritan petroleum or 
shale has essentially the same chemiial com[)osition. It (onsists 
largely of the higher olefines, with, in the case of the shale product, 
small amounts of iiolymensed aietylenes, and jiossibly also terpencs. 
Small ))roportions of solid paraflines arc often pre.sent in solution, 
but higher members of the scries jiediliar to Caucasian petroleum 
(p. t2) arc j)robably jirescnt in large amount. 

Mnior.il lubricating oils range in colour from [lalc yellow through 
all shades of red, brown, green, and blue, to black. The better 
(jualities have very little taste and no marked odour, either at the 
ordinary temi>erature or when heated and are more or less bright in 
colour. 

Mineral lubricating oils have sp. gr. ranging from 0.H50 to o g2s, the 
most usual figures being between o.S.Ho and oqio An oil of sp gr. 
0.940 has lieon jirepared from Brazilian petroleum, d'hey are not 
optically active, but usually exhibit a strongly marked lilue or green 
fluorescence, a characteristic in their detection. 

The fluorescence or “bloom” of mineral lubricating oil may some¬ 
times be de.stroyed !)y exposure to light, but more rajiidly and lertamly 
by subjecting it to a jirocess of limited oxidation by treatment willi 
nitric acid, d'urmeric, o:-nitrona]ihthalcne, and picric acid also 
obscure the lluoresccncc. Dinitrotoluene is much use<i in the ])ro- 
portion of 4 pounds to the ton of oil. 'I'here are, however, varieties 
of mineral lubricating oil wholly non-lluorescent, and in which the 
proiKTty cannot be developed by any known treatment. 

Mineral lubricating oil is not acted on by alkali, a fait on which 
is founded the j>rocess of detecting and estimating it when mi.xcd with 
fat oils. (Sec ])age 10) 

When treated with bromine, mineral lubriiating oils absorb a j)ro- 
portion of bromine which is of some value in forming an opinion as to 
the origin and con.stitution of the oil. (See j)age 9^.) 

An P'nglish patent has lieen granted for a mixture of soup, turpen¬ 
tine, and mineral oil of high b. p. It is claimed that by this means a 
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muth larger proportion of ])arafiin oil can l)c added to soap than when 
turpentine is not used. 

EXAMINATION OF MINERAL LUBRICATING OILS. 

In determining the general character of hydrocarbon lul)ri( ating 
oils, as also their suitability for si)ecial purposes, the ])ropcrties to be 
taken into account are the same as those which are im|)ortanl in the 
case of lubricating oils of animal or vegetable origin, but the follow ing 
iidditional characters may 1)C noted: 

Colour is of little importance except for the line kinds of oil. For 
choosing the best engine and cylinder oils it plays a very important 
part as it aids one in determining the nature of the stock from which 
they are made. It is well nigh im))ossible to bring Russian or Texas 
“reducenT’ oils by any proi ess of filtering or acid treatment to the clear 
bright reddish colour, easily obtained in oils made from certain 
varieties of Pennsylvania crude, such as Franklin or 'Fiona. A well- 
marked lluorescence i.s an onlinary charac teristic of mineral oils, Init 
is in no resjiect a test of (|uality. Turbidity may be due to water in 
suspension, in which case the oil usually froths on heating, or it may 
be c.iused by the presence of .solid hydrocarbons which dissolve on 
warming the oil. Other solid mailers may be sejiarated by diluting 
the oil with ether or petroleum spirit, filtering, washing the residue w itii 
ethei, drying it gently, and weighing. 

The odour should be very slight, even on warming. A marked <xl(nir 
indicates an im|)crfcclly relined oil, or the presence of objei lionable 
volatile c'ompounds which will lower the Hash point of the oil and in¬ 
crease its wa.stc in use. 

The sp. gr. may vary within wide limits. As a rule, the greater the 
sp. gr. of an oil, the high(*r will be its flash-point and viscosity, but 
there are many exccjitions. laibricating oils from Russian petro¬ 
leum have a higher vFc'osity than the products of similar density from 
American petroleum and shale oil. In the case of oils comjdetcly 
fluid at the ordinary tem[)craturc, the sp. gr. may be determined by 
any of the u.sual methods. The density of the thicker and semi-solid 
oils is best ascertained by filling a sp. gr. bottle to the brim with the 
warm oil. When it has cooled to a temperature of 15 5'=*, the stop¬ 
per is inserted, and worked to and fro until it is forced home, the excess 
of oil gradually escaping through the perforation in the stojiper, when 
the bottle may be wiped and weighed. 
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The Westphal balance is also much used for lubricating oils; another 
method is that of diluting alcohol until the oil neither sinks nor swims, 
and then determining the sp. gr. of the alcohol. For technical or 
refinery use, as with naphthas and kerosene, the hydrometer is chiefly 
used. 

Cold Test. —On exposure to cold the oil should assume the consis¬ 
tency of a jelly or ointment, and the temperature at which it under¬ 
goes this change should not be inconsistent with the conditions under 
which it is to be used. (See page 157 for methods of determining the 
cold test of lubricating oils.) The lubricating oil from Baku petroleum 
bears exposure to a very low temperature (—20° F. in some causes) 
without Ijccoming solidified or even depositing any paraffin. This 
peculiarity may be employed to distinguish Russian from American 
products. 

The flash-point of a lubricating oil should be fairly high. A 
low flash-point indicates the presence of volatile constituents which 
will produce an odour, cause waste, and may jiossibly be dan¬ 
gerous. .\ high flash-point is often rigidly insisted on in the case of 
oils to be used in cotton mills or engine cylinders. The flashing-points 
of the pale Scotch oils from shale range from 130" to 180“, and of 
the darker oils and grea.ses from 180° to 230“. These oils usually 
become viscous about 0°. The pale oils from .American petroleum 
manufactured by the Thomjison d: Bedford Company flash from 
166° to 230°, the sp. gr. ranging from o 885 to o 920. The black 
oils flash at temperatures ranging from 180“ to 204°, according as 
the m. ]). varies from —10° to —1°. 

The samd ])rocedure is carried out for lubricating oils as for kero¬ 
sene, slight differences exist in the forms of apparatus used. They 
are made to withstand high temperatures. 

In general of 2 oils of about the same sp. gr , the one with the 
highest fire test is the better as it indicates more homogeneous stock 
and with substantially the same fire test the lighter oil is the better 
for the same reason. 

These tests are not only designed to indicate the relative losses 
sustained by different oils on being used at high temperatures, but 
taken with the sp. gr. they throw some light on the grade of crude from 
which the lubricating oils are made. 

The flash-point of lubricating oils is best observed by the Abel 
apparatus, but tbc water-bath must be removed and the interme- 
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diate air-bath filled with olive oil or melted iiaraffm wax. The appa¬ 
ratus is then heated on a sand-bath, and the llash-])oint of the oil 
observed in the usual way. The New York State tester is also used. 
Some operators use the open test. In fact, a porcelain crucilile fixed 
in a sand-bath frequently serves the purpose of a tester very well, 
especially for cylinder oils. 

In Europe the Pensky and the Pensky-Martens instruments are 
most used for determininj; the Hash test of luliricatin;; oils. These 
are closed testers and modifications of the Aliel a|)paratus. 

In the United States the open tester is almost universally u.scd. 
The glass cup in which the oil is held is heated by radiation from a 
metal vessel into which the cup rests. 

The Pensky high tem|)eraturc instrument consists of a metallic 
oil cup, fitted with a .stirrer, with a llcxilile handle and 2 ther- 
mometer.s, one with the bull) in the oil and the other in the vapour. A 
•small llame is pa.ssed over the opening in the top until a Hash takes 
place. If the 2 thermometers do not indicate the same tempera¬ 
tures, the mean is taken. 

The Pensky-Martens Tester.—Redwood describes this apparatus 
.as follows: The cover of the oil cup con.sists of 2 parts, viz., the 
portion joined to the rim, and an upper portion whith revolves through 
a small arc. In each ]iortion there arc 3 orifices, the central one 
being t vice the area of the 2 lateral ones. These orifices may be 
made to coincide or the o|)cnings may be completely closed, according 
to the relative positions of the 2 jiortions of the cover. The lower 
part of the cover is fitted with a vertical rod serving as a support to a 
tube. This tube can be rotated upon the rod by turning the non¬ 
conducting milled head at the upper end, and the action com[)rcsscs a 
sjiring. At the lower end the tube is ])rovided with an arm, which, 
by the action of the spring, is held against a vertical stud. A pin pro¬ 
jecting downward from the arm engages with a slot in the revolving 
portion of the cover, and on turning the milled head the o|K‘nings in 
the upper portion of the cover arc brought over those in the lower 
portion. At the same time, a Hange projecting from the edge of the 
revolving portion of the cover comes into contact with the oscillating 
test-jet, and this is depressed, so that at the same moment when the 
central openings coincide, the te.st-flame is brought to the orifice. On 
releasing the pressure requisite to turn the milled head, the openings 
in the cover arc again closed by the action of the spring, and the test- 
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jet is brought ];ack to the hori/ionlal ])ositioii l^y the weight at the 
opposite end. This weight is attached to a stem forming a screw- 
valvc, by means of w’hicli the size of the test llame can be adjusted. 
The gas is supplied through a lateral tube forming one of the sup])orls 
on which the jet oscillates, the other su])])ort consists of a small stud. 
In the lower part of the cover of thccu{) there is a s<)( ket for a thermom¬ 
eter, and in the centre of the cover, there is a tube through which 
the stem of the stirrer j)asscs. This stirrer is ])rovided with a pair of 
arms working in the oil, and a smaller pair in the vapour-space about 
the oil. It is revolved by means of a (Ic.xible wire stem. The oil-cup 
is furnished with a pair of hooks for convenience in removing it from 
the bath, when hot, bv means of the forked holdershow'n. 'J'he heating 
vessel consists oi a cast-iron air-bath with an annular chamber e.xjiosed 
to the llame, and a brass jac ket, which serves to chca k radiation. The 
jacket is separated from the iron casting by a considerable spare at 
the sides and by a distance of a quarter of an iiu h at the top. 'Phe oil- 
cup rests ujx)!! the jacket, and therefore does not come into contact 
with the cast-iron. Beneath the bath there is a disc of wire gauze 
which is fitted to a sw inging arm, so that it may be turned aside, and 
the llame of a Bunsen burner allowed to imj)inge iq)on the bath, when 
a high temperature is required. 

The temperature of the oil should rise at the rate of about io° F. 
per minute. In employing this, or any other form of close-test instru¬ 
ment in the testing of lubricating oils, it is inqiortant that the samples 
should be free from water, as the presence of a<|ucous \apour in the 
uj^per part of the cup prevents the occ urrence of the Hash 

If the cover of the oil cup be removed, the apparatus may be em- 
ployed as an open cup for determining the llashing- or igniting-point, 
a gas llame not more than i/t m. in diameter being used to produce 
the ignition. 

Residue on Ignition. —On ignition, a mineral lubricating oil should 
leave no inorganic residue, or merely an insignificant trace (less than 
O 05',;). 

Miscellaneous Tests.- -The oil .should he uHilated in a test-tuhe 
with an equal volume of boiling water, and the tube then l<e|>t in the 
water-oven until separation oeiurs. The formation of a granular 
white layer at the junction of the two li(|ui(ls inditates the jircscnce of 
retire. If the liquid assume a milky-white ajqtearance, the oil has been 
insufficiently washed after the final treatment with soda. Alkali is 
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often j)urposcly left in an oil with the view of increasing its “body” or 
viscosity. This is clTetled by blowing air through the imperfectly 
washed oil. As the moisture is got rid of, the oil takes uj) the soda, 
while remaining j)erfectly transparent. Such oil is very prone to 
oxidise, and becomes turbid on exposure to air from absor))iion of 
moisUirc. It is also liable to change in colour. If a mineral oil be 
boiled in a large exc'oss of water for 3 or 4 hours, the oil w ill be practi¬ 
cally unaltered in colour if of first-rate (juality. 

If the oil be agitated with an ecpial volume of sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion of 1.36 sj). gr., and the tube kept at about 55'' until the liipiicK have 
.separated, a jirecipitation of tarry matter indicates that the oil has 
j)reviously been insulliciently treated with soda, and hence is lial)le to 
deteriorate in colour. A first-rate oil gi\es no trace of tarry matter 
when submitted to this test. The formation of a white emulsion with 
the alkali is due to an admixture of some /<7//v oilyjatty add, or rc'^in. 
A diminulion in the bulk of the oil indicates the presence of phenoloid 
'^nhstames, which may be estimated by a cjuaiUitatlve ai)plication of 
the test. 

Fatty oils may be detected and estimated with considerable accuracy 
by saponifying the oil and removing the mineral oil from the a(|ueous 
solution of the soap with ether. In the ordinary course of procedure, 
however, in very many cases troublesome emulsions are met w ith 'I'hc 
“Rev .-“r” of this .section has recently published a method, however, 
whic h c/' viate.s the dilliculty {Jour. Jud. and iing. Chan., 1909, l, 479). 

Saponify in a flask in the usual way wdth alc'oholic potassium or sodium 
hydroxide or sodiumor ))otassium alcoholate, aifrl w hen the saponifica¬ 
tion is complete eva])orate about half the ale ohol unless the soap formed 
separates on cooling, in which case more alcohol should be added until it 
dissolves. If a shc^rt glass tube is used as air condenser, by the time the 
contents of the llask have boiled sufl'ic iently about half the ale ohol will 
have gone off. .‘\dd rather more than an ecpial volume of ether, and 
transfer by w'ashing the contents of the llask into a sc]>aratory funnel. 
Now add water while slowly rotating the llask until after a separation 
of the layers no further turbidity occurs in the lower layer on adding 
more water. About 5 to 6 volumes of water are added in this way. 
Draw olT the lower layer to another funnel and add more water and 
.shake out with ether and separate, when both layers are clear. This 
extract may contain a little non-saponifiable oil and is added to the 
main body of the ether solution of non-saponifiablc oil after the first 
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ether layer containing the bulk of the non-saponifiable oil has been 
washed 2 or 3 times with water to remove alcohol that was dissolved in 
the ether. 

After washing free of soap and alcohol, this ether extract with the 
second ether extract is evaporated in a tared flask and weighed. The 
reviser has carried out this procedure for several months on the classes 
of oils mentioned above and has never had one troublesome emulsion. 
In most all cases there was practically no waiting necessary, as the 
layers separated i)erfectly in a few minutes. It does not matter how 
much free alkali is present. 

Acid Tests. —When 10 c.c. mineral lubricating oil are shaken with 
4C.C. of sulphuric acid of 1.73 sp. gr. at 15.5° for 2 minutes, it will remain 
unchanged or acquire simply a yellow tint it of good <|uality, but if the 
sample be imperfectly rclincd, or if coal-tar oil be present, more or less 
browning will ensue. On treatment with concentrated sul|)huri( acid, 
in the manner described in Vol. 2, jiage 58, lubricating oils from 
shale and petroleum at first develop a trilling degree of heat (3“ to 4°), 
though on continued stirring a very decided increase of temperature 
is sometimes observed. Rosin oil usually causes a rajiid rise of 18'’ 
to 22°, and with coal-tar oil the action is still more marked. Fatly oils 
rarely give a less rise than 40°. 

If 10 c.c. of the oil be mi.xed with an equal measure of fuming nitric 
acid of 1.45 sp. gr., but little rise of temperature will occur with good 
minend oil or shale lubricating oil, but great heat is produced by coal- 
tar oil. Rosin oil mixes quietly with the acid, and then suddenly 
evolves much heat. Methods for detecting adulteration with rosin oil 
are described under that head. 

Deblooming Agents. —As a general preliminary test, Holde (/. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1894, 13, 906) advises the following: The clear oil is 
boiled for from i to 2 minutes in a test-tube with about 3 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide. Oils containing 
nitro-compounds become blood-red or violet-red, and on warming the 
upper part of the tube where there are adhering drops of the alkaline 
solution, just above the main bulk of the licjuid, these drops become 
at once reddish-violet. Holde has never observed the latter reaction 
with any oils not containing nitro-derivatives, but some fatty oils will 
produce on long heating a yellowish-red or blood-red in the body 
of the liquid, although the usual colour is a merely brownish. 

For the detection of a-nitronaphthalene used as a deblooming 
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agent, N. Leonard (Chem. News, 68 (1893), 297) has devised the 
following method, depending upon the production of a-amidonaph- 
thalene, which has a characteristic disgusting odour, similar to that of 
a decayed tooth. 

A small quantity of the oil is gently warmed with zinc dust and 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the mixture shaken from time to time. 
If «-niIronaphthalenc be present, the odour of the amido-dcrivative 
will be noted. When the reduction is complete, the acid water is with¬ 
drawn by a separatory funnel. A portion of this licpiid, neutralised by 
ammonium hydroxide, will give, with ferric chloride, a blue preciijitatc, 
becoming purple. The remainder of the .solution may be rendered 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide and extracted with ether, the ether 
evaporated, the residue dissolved in a little alcohol, and to this solution 
a drop of a solution of sodium nitrite, acidilied with acetic acid, is 
added. .\ yellow is [iroduced, which is changed to crimson by hydro¬ 
chloric ac id. 

Mineral oils are sometimes compounded with caoutchouc. For 
the detection of this, Holdc (/. Soc. Chew, hid., 1891, 10, 390) 
advises the following: Ascertain the solubility by shaking i volume 
of the oil with 2 volumes of alcohol, benzene, or ether; ])recipitatc 
the caoutchouc by treating the oil with a mi.xture of 3 parts ether 
and t |)arts alcohol. The preciihtate is filtered out, washed, dried, 
and welched. 

'File best test of a hdcricating oil is a jiraclical test in a machine 
journal. .V number of machines have been constructed for this 
purpose. 

Thurston’s Tester.—This machine, the invention of I’rofcssor 
R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University, is widely known. The lubri¬ 
cant is placed on a journal, carried on the extremity of a shaft, 
sustained by journals, on a rigid stand. The driving is effected by 
means of a pulley to which a belt is connected. The shaft is driven 
at a speed corresponding with the work which the lubricant is to do, 
and has a counter at the end to indicate the number of revolutions. 
The journal, is grasped by bronze bearings, pressed together by a 
S])ring adjusted by a screw, and having its [iressure indicated on a 
scale by a pointer. A thermometer indicates the heat jiroduced during 
the test. The brasses and springs are carried by a weighted pendulum, 
so that the maximum friction of the dry smooth bearing will swing 
it into a horizontal position. The pendulum carries a pointer tra- 
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versing an arc which is so graduated that by dividing the reading by 
the pressure indicated by the pointer, the coefficient of friction, when 
the lubricant is placed on the bearing, may be found. 

The following methods for the c.xamination of heavy mineral oil 
have been formulated by the Scottish Mineral Oil Association (/. 
Soc. Chem. hid , 1891, 346); 

Flashing-point.—The oil cup and cover of the ordinary “Abel” 
flash-|)oint aiiparatus is to be emjiloyed. The cu|> is filled with oil 
in the usual manner, and the rate of heating is to be such that at least 
15 minutes arc taken in raising the temperature of the oil to 148 8°. 

In the event, however, of a dispute arising as to the correct flashing 
point of a heavy mineral oil, the question is to be decided by means 
of the “I’ensky-Martens” apparatus. 

Viscosity. —The “Redwood” viscometer is that which is to be 
employed in the determination of the viscosity of mineral oils. Ordi¬ 
nary results are to be e.xpressed—as the time, in seconds, which 50 c.c. 
of the oil take to How through the orifice at a temperature of 21.1°. 

Setting-point. —This is determined in the following manner; 
Into a test-tube having a diameter of about i 1/4 in. the oil to be 
tested is added to the depth of about 2 in., the tube is then immersed 
in a freezing mi.xture, the oil being slowly stirred with a thermometer 
until it has cooled down considerably below the temperature at which 
solid paraffin first appears; the tube is then removed from the freezing 
mi.xture, the oil constantly stirred with the thermometer, and the |)oint 
carefully watched at which the last trace of solid paraffin disappears. 
This operation is repeated with the same sample of oil, until 2 experi¬ 
ments give concordant results, the temperature so found being the 
setting-point. 

Special Characteristics of Lubricating Oils.— Holde (Unterstich. 
d. Mineralole und Fette) divides lubricating oils into the following 
classes: 

1. Spindle oils for textile machinery, under very light pressure, so 
mobile oils are required. Engler degree' at 20 ==5-12, Hash, Pensky 
160-200°. 

2. Ice machine—(ompressor oil-mobile. Engler degree at 20 — 5-7. 
Cold test under —20° lla.sh, Pensky i40°-i8o°. 

3. Light machine, motor and dynamo oil, moderately viscous. 
Engler degree 1.3-25, Hash, Pensky 170-220“. 

* The Engler deyrec for water is about <> times the viscosity of water in the Engler 
apparatus at 20". 
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4. Heavy machinery oils. Engler degree 25-45 (in special cases up 
to 60), flask, I’ensky 190-220°. 

'i'hc foregoing oils viewed in a test-tube are coloured brownish-yellow 
to brownish-red, a few of the most expensive ones of groups 1-5 are 
almost colourless. Compressor oils arc often arlilicially coloured violel- 
red. The cheaper kind of mac hinc oils .ire opapue. 

5. Dark railroad oils (summer oils). Engler degree at 20° 45-60, 
(winter oiks) 25-45, flash, J’ensky over 140°. Cold lest (summer oils) 
under —5, winter under —20°). 

6. Cyliniler oils highest boiling distillation |)roducts of syrupy 
to s.alve-like consistency, which at room temperature or several degrees 
above zero become thii k or solidify. Engler degree at 5o»-23-45. 
Su]>erheated steam cylinder oils often have Isngler degrees of 50-60 
at 50°. 

If these oils are cither distilled or filtered with fuller’s earth they are 
brownish-red and translucent, but if no! distilled or filtered are green- 
ish-blai k and o|)ai(uc. By reflected light the American oils are mostly 
grey-green, the Russian oils bluish, ’khe flash-points .are according 
to quality from 220 to 315°. The better ones are over 260°. 

Inner Friction.—Viscosimeters do not give results that are any¬ 
thing more than comparative. The figures given arc not in terms of 
any dynamic unit, such as those of cm., grm., second (c. g. s.) 
system Ubbelohde and others have contributed toward this end, 
and the formula of Tbbelohcle is given herewith. The absolute inner 
friction of the oil particles is measured by the fori'c neces.sary to pa.ss a 
layer of oil of 6 sq. cm. surface over a surface similar a distance of i cm. 
at a rate of i cm. per .second. For water at 20° this value called fe 
is 0,010164. 

Ordinarily the .specific viscosity of water is taken as i and oils com- 
liared therewith. 

The experimental determination of the exact .specific viscosity is 
carried out with capillary tubes which give somewhat truer values 
than a viscosimeter, .such as the Engler. 

The formula of Ubbelohde is x -S. 7 317. fc. 

Where x is the desired specific viscosity. 

.f is the S|). gr. of the oil at the temperature of the determination. 

je is the figure of Engler degrees of the oil. 

As this formula is based on Engler’s degrees which arc not much 
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used in the literature, reference usually being made to the viscosity of 
water at the same temperature and in the same instrument, the 
following is given: 

The formula for the calculation of the inner friction of an oil is 


H is the absolute inner friction, p the pressure in grm./sq. cm., r the 
radius of the outflow capillary, I its length in cm., v the volume flowing 
out in C.C., t the time of flowing in seconds. 

Acidity in lubricating oils may be due to free acid from compounded 
animal oil, sul])honic acids, due to imperfect refining, and traces of 
sulphuric acid. 

Free mineral acid may be di.stinguished by the u.se of methyl-orange 
as an indicator, but it is not likely to be found in a commercial lubricating 
oil as it sometimes is in kerosene as the unsaturated compounds found 
in large quantities in many lubricating oils would be changed into 
sulphonic acids. (See page i6o for free acid tests.) 

Rosin oil is detected in mineral oils by a method of Allen, which con¬ 
sists in dissolving a few dro|)s of the oil in question in i c.c. of carbon 
disulphide solution of stannic bromide containing an exce.ss of bromine. 

According to Redwood, Prof. Finkener recommends the u.se of a 
mixture of i volume of chloroform and lo volumes of alcohol of 0.818 
sp. gr. for .separating rosin oil from mineral oils. 10 volumes of this 
mixture (at 23°) will dissolve i volume of rosin oil from admixture with 
mineral oils w ithout taking uj) any appreciable quantity of mineral oil. 

.\ method for the cpiantitative estimation of rosin oil in mineral oils 
is given by P. ('. M. Ilhiney (J. A mer. Cl/cm. Soc., 1894, 16, 385-8) and 
based on the jcrinciple that the at tion of nitric acid on rosin oil converts 
it into a brittle red resin and does not act on petroleum hydrocarbons. 
This resin is not dissolved by petroleum ether, w’hic h removes petroleum 
products. The details of the method arc as follows: 

50 c.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2) is brought to boiling in a flask of 
700 c.c. capacity. The flame is then removed and about 5 grm. of 
oil (noting exact weight) is then dropped in. The flask is then heated 
for 15 or 20 minutes on the water-bath and then 400 c.c. of water 
added. When cold the contents of the flask is treated with petroleum 
ether which dissolves all mineral oils and leaves the altered rosin oil. 
The difference in weight between the mineral oil recovered and the oil 
taken, gives the amount of rosin oil in the sample. 
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LUBRICATING GREASES. 

The-tests under this heading are according to Gillette ( 7 . Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., 1909, i, 351). 

In the analysis of a grease, the following points may be covered; 

Consistency. 

M. p. 

Flash-point. 

Content of free acid. 

Amount and nature of soap. 

.Ash, not alkali, from soap, nature and amount. 

Mineral filler, as graphite, talc, etc., nature and amount. 

Content of unsaponified, but saponifiable animal or vegetable fats 
or oils, nature and .amount. 

Content of unsajionifiable mineral or hydrocarbon oil, n.afure and 
:imount. 

Content of water. 

I'he methods used in the analysis of the grease are as follows: 

Note first the odour and colour, d'hese m.ay give tlues of the |)rob- 
a!)lc composition, and wall show if the grease is perfumed with nitro- 
benzol or any other similar substance. Note the behaviour on melting. 
The grea.se should melt to a clear homogeneous fluid. The oil should 
not melt away from the soa|>, since in such a case after being in the 
feed cup some time, the grea.se may change in com[)osition the oil run¬ 
ning oil the bearing and the soap staying behind. 

The m. ]>. is the most important single determination, as will be 
seen in the discussion of the friction tests. 

Ubbelohde' gives a method for greases melting below 100”. 
Gillette found the most satisfaetory method to be the use of an open 
tube of 0..1 cm. internal diameter, and .about 8 cm. long. This is 
.stuck into the grease .so that a plug of grease i cm. long is left in the 
glass tube. The tube is then attached by a rubber band to a ther¬ 
mometer so that the plug is beside the bulb. The thermometer with 
the tube attached is then immersed into a beaker of water so that the 
bottom of the plug is 5 cm. below the surface. The water is then 
heated at the rate of 3 to 4“ per minute. When the m. p. is reached, 
the plug, which is under a jircssure of 5 cm. of water, slides upward in 
the tube. Checks can be obtained to 0.5°. 


Iloldc, “UntcrsuchutiR dcr Mincralolc und I'ctte,” Horlin, lyos. p 209. 
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The effects of varying the different conditions of this test have been 
investigated liy (iillette. 

The consisteniy at 20° was determined l>y a I.ogler consistom- 
etcr which consists of a pointe<l glass rod, bearing a jiun for weights, 
and sup|)orted by a spiral spring.' 

The grease was maintained at 200 for about an hour, and the total 
weight determined which was required to sink the rod into the grease 
e.xactly i cm. 'I’he spring was of such strength that it took 20 grm. to 
depress the rod i cm. in air, and this 20 grm. was subtracted from the 
total weight required, to give the consistency number. This v.aried 
in different commercial greases from 200 grm. to 4 grm. Readings 
could he (hocked to within 5% of their value. The instrument gave 
a consistency number for the i)asty mass consisting of 50' stearic and 
50'[, oleic acids, of 75-80 grm. .\11 the weights must be on the ])an 
before it is released, as the penetration is less if the weights arc added 
while the rod is falling. The measurement of the consistency is a 
well-recognised |)art of the examination of a lubricating grease," 
yet it has no direct bearing on the lubricating power. Its value lies 
chielly in showing what sort of grease cup should be used for that 
particular grease, whether gravity, compression, etc. 

The flash-point is taken in a 50 c.c. porcelain crucible filled with 
the grease, into which is stuck a bulb of a thermometer. The crucible 
is heated at 5° per minute on a sand-bath, and the flash determined 
by noting the temperature at which 3 mm. gas flame passed over the 
crucible at 2° intervals causes a flash to pass over the surface. The 
chief value of this determination is to give some idea of the grade of 
mineral oil used in compounding the grca.se. 

The content of free acid is obtained by dissolving or disintegrating, 
if not completely soluble, 2 82 grm. of the grease in a neutral mixture 
of alcohol and ether containing phenolphthalein. The grea.se is then 
titrated with N/io KOH to pinkness, each c.c. of alkali used equalling 
I'/l of free acid, calculated as oleic. Most commercial greases run 
almost neutral, o 5% being high, though as high as 6% has been 
found, (frea.ses that contain unsaiionified palm oil are especially likely 
to show free acid. The imjcortance of neutrality is very great, because 
of the corrosion of the bearings by free acid. 

* Chem Zig , 1884, 8. i6«;7; CAicm Ctrbl . 1884, 15, 734 Benedict and Lcwkowitsch 
"Glib. Fats and Waxes. i8y<;. Ed . p 74 

’ Benedict and Lcwkowitsch, Loc. cm Archbult and Deeley, "Lubrication and Lubri¬ 
cants,” 2d Ed . p 162. 
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The cstimution of the soup content niuy l)e made in several 
ways. The liases may be thrown as oxalates from a turpcnlinc- 
lienzene-alcohol .solution by oxalic acid, afterthemethodofConradson,' 
and the soa]) content figured from the amount of base found. The 
soaps may be determined by Holde’s method of decomposing the 
soaps by mineral acid, washing out the mineral acid, and titrating the 
fatty acids thus freed, and from the titration figuring the amount of 
.soap. 

The simple-st and shortest method, however, in pradically every 
c.ase, is to ash the grease, titrate the Na/'O,, or Cat) in the 

ash with acid, and talculale the .soap content from the titration, i c.c. 
of N/a acid being equivalent to 

o itii2 grni. |iotassium stearate. 

0.1535 grm. sodium stearate. 

o 1520 grm. calcium stearate. 

If the I.icbcrmann-Storch rosin test shows the soap to be partly 
rosin soap and rosin oil is absent, this will give low iigure.s, owing to 
the higher combining weight of abielic than that of stearic or oleic 
acids. In .such a case, if c.xlremc accuracy is rei|uired, the fatty .acids 
of the soaps may be freed, and rosin estimated by TwitchclFs method. 
Ordinarily this would not be rcc|uired. 

In the case of greases made with sodium or potassium .soaps, the 
soap may be directly determined after extraction in a .Soxhlet of the 
unsaponified and unsaponiliable fats with ether, by extraction of the 
residue from the ether extraction, with alcohol. With lime soa|)S 
this fails, owing to the large solubility of calcium .soap in all solvents 
for fats, as well as its insolubility in alcohol. It would greatly sim¬ 
plify the analysis of greases containing calcium soap if some solvent 
could be found that would extract fats and oils without extracting any 
of the lime soap, in the same way that ether m.ay be used to separate 
the fats and oil from the soap in a .soda soiap grease. In attempting to 
make an ether extract of a lime soap grease, we have re|)eatedly found 
from 1/4 to 1/3 the total lime in the ether extract, owing to the 
solubility of calcium soaj). 

(lasolcne extracts nearly as much. Numerous exjreriments have 
been made with other solvents and mixtures of .solvents, but no satis¬ 
factory one has been found. Ethyl acetate at room temperature dis- 

^/our Amer Chem Soc . 36, 6, 705. 

V'OL III. “I 2 
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solves but little of the calcium soap, and the extract will give a fair 
qualitative idea of the nature of the oil used in compounding the 
grease. 

If the grease is made up with a lead soap, the lead may he deter¬ 
mined by decomposing the grease by boiling with a mixture of sul¬ 
phuric and nitric acids, after the Neumann acid ashing method, and 
weighing the lead sulphate. 

The nature of the base used in the soap may be determined by the 
usual methods, or more quickly and delicately by mirrochemical 
methods. A small amount is ignited on a porcelain crucible cover, 
the ash dis.solved in dilute HCl and 3 dro|)S of the solution put on a 
microscope slide. To the first drop is added a small drop of dilute 
HjSOj, and to the second a small drop of 11 , 1 ’tClr,. The third 
is evaporated to dryness over a micro-burner, and a drop of 
concentrated solution of uranium acetate, slightly acidified with 
acetic acid, is added. The 3 drops are then examined under the 
microscope. The first will show the characteristic sheaf-like grou])S 
of gy))sum crystals if lime is i)rescnt, or the fine white granular plates 
and rhombs of PbbOj if lead is the base used. The second will show 
the yellow octahedra of KjPtCl, if ])Otassium is jjresent, while the 
third drop will show the tetrahedra of the double acetate of uranium 
and sodium, if we are dealing with a soda soa]).‘ 

The amount of ash other than alkalies from the soap may be deter¬ 
mined by the difference between the total ash and the alkali found by 
titration. (Ireases contain from zero to sometimes 1% of adventi¬ 
tious dirt, iron and aluminum oxides, silica, etc. 

In the case of a grease containing graphite, talc, etc., the mineral 
filler may be estimated directly after extraction with ether and then 
with alcohol, if we arc dealing with an alkali soa|), or in any case, 
by weighing the ash insoluble in acid. In tbe case of graphite, care 
should be taken to ash to a low temperature to minimise the oxidation 
of the graphite. 

The unsaponified saponifiable matter, in the case of a grease made 
with an alkali soap, is best determined by saponification of the ether 
extract with alcoholic potash. The nature of the saponifiable may 
be found by evaporating off the alcohol after saponification, extrac¬ 
tion of the unsaponifiable with ether, freeing the fatty acids from the 

* For a full de.scnption of these extremely rlelicate and rapid microchemical methods 
which are so valuable but so little known, see Behrens, Microchcmische Analyse, or a senes 
01 articles by Chamotm/oMf. App Aftcroscopy, Vols 3. 4. 
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soap left behind, and taking the m. p., iodine number, and refractive 
index of the fatty acids, and thus identifying the fat from which the 
acids come. This is simple if only a single fat was used, but less so 
in a mixture. In most cases where a grease contains unsaponified 
saponifiable matter, it has been made by a partial saponification of 
the fat in que.stion, and so the original grease may be saponified directly 
and the total fatty acids examined. 

In a calcium soap grease, the soap may be decomposed by heating 
with a little dilute HCl, washing, saponifying the freed fatty acids 
with alcoholic soda, evaporating the alcohol and extracting the mix¬ 
ture of soda soap and unsaponifiable, which is now in the condition of a 
grease originally made with .soda soap, with ether. 'I'his gives us the 
unsaponifiable, and we may jiroceed with the examination of the fatty 
acids in the soap as above. The unsaponifiable ether extract will 
consist of mineral or hydrocarbon oil, and the sp. gr., Ilash-jioint, and 
refractive index will show us the nature of the mineral stock. In a 
rosin-oil grease we may treat the mixture of rosin oil and mineral oil 
by any of the usual methods for quantitative se[)aration or estimation, 
none of which, however, are very satisfactory. 

The estimation of water in lubricating greases is usually made either 
by the delightfully simple method of “determination liy diffcreni e” 
or by drying down to constant weight. Archbutt and Decley' advocate 
drying at 105“ to 110“ until frothing ceases. Wright’ drys at 105° till 
the weight is a|)proximately constant at half-hour intervals of weighing. 
Hurst’ drys at 220° F. to constant weight, (.'onradson’takes moisture 
by difference, but recognised the fact that some oil is volatile at 100°. 
Holde’ says: “ The old method of mixing a w eighed portion w ith alco¬ 
hol, heating till no more bubbles appear, cooling and weighing, only 
gives useful results in the absence of light volatile oils. More gen¬ 
eral is the application of the Marcusson .xylol method." By this 
method 6 greases gave from i to 6.3% water, the difference between 
checks on the same grease being o to 0.2'',' . By other methods the 
water content came from 0.3 to 2.2','(, too high.” 

' “Lubrication anil Lubnc<*nts,” p 

* '■ Analysis of Oils an<l Allied Substances.” p T04 

^ '' Lubricatiiia Oils, Fats and Greases,” p 281 

* Jour Amcr C'hcni Soc . 26, 6, 705, June. 1904 

*' ” Untcrsuchung tier Mineralolc un«l Fette,” 2d E«! , p 2n o u • 

“J Marcusson, 1904 “ BcstimmunK <ics Wasscr- nnd Saurcngchaltcs von Schmier- 

fetten," Milt K MalcrtalsprujmifisauU, 24. 4 ^ 1 . “ Von die Bestiminung iles \\ as'>er«chaltes 
von Oden, Fctten, Scifen, Harzen, u s w Mut K Mater., 2.5, 58. See <tKo HolTinan, Z 
an^ew them , 21, soff^’.Chcm Ahstr . 3, j, 158 (Jan 20, 1909). Sec page 141 fur licscnp- 
tion of method of distillation with na|>htha.. 
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.'\ttcntion was first drawn to this by a series of greases rather 
higli in water and content which were dried in the water-oven to an 
a])parent constancy of weight, but lacked several jier cent, of adding up 
to 100. On investigation it was decided that the water estimation 
was the weak point, and determinations were made by the .xylol 
method, when the analyses added up well. Further work showed that 
though in this case the moisture estimations by drying were too low, 
in general drying to constant weight gives high results, as claimed by 
Holde. 

To estimate the moisture in a lubric.ating grease, then, we first 
test it with anhydrous CuSOj if the grease is sufficiently light in colour. 
If water is present, or in the ca.se of a dark grease, lo grm. arc weighed 
out on a balanced filter-iiaper, put the grease and pajicr in a 300 c.i. 
Krlenmeyer llask and cover with .xylol. The .xylol should lie di.stilled 
from water and separated out from the water after clearing in a sejiara- 
tory funnel. The llask, connected with a dry condenser, is heated in a 
bath of cylinder oil, and the xylol and water slowly distilled off till the 
xylol comes over clear. The bulk of the water comes over with the 
first lo c.c. of distillate. The distillate may be caught in a burette 
filled with water up to the lowest graduation, best with a few drops of 
xylol added to give the same meniscus as we will read, or in a receiver 
made like a funnel, with a graduated stem closed at the bottom, ac¬ 
cording to the method of Dean,' and allowed to stand overnight, 
or until all milkiness had disappeared. A still better and more rapid 
method we find to be to catch the distillate in centrifuge tubes such as 
are used in urine analysis. The fine graduations allow of very ac¬ 
curate reading. Bulbs holding about 50 c.c. are blown on the tops of 
these tubes, and the modified tubes containing the xylol-water mixture 
whirled in a larger centrifuge than the one they were designed for. 
This obviates the necessity of waiting for the xylol to clear up. A 
complete moisture determination may be made in 45 minutes. 

Absolute accuracy in the determination of water in the technical 
examination of lubricating greases is doubtless not important, though 
Holde has recently shown' the great influence exerted by even 1% of 
water on the drop point and the emulsified condition of lime-soap 
greases. ICveryone who has driven off the water from a lime-soap 

• A. h. Dean, “The Estimation of Moisture in Creosote Wood ” Forest Service Circular, 

Jan , 1906 

* Holde, “ The Physical Condition of Solid Fats, and of Solutions of Calcium Soaps in 
Oil” f'ftrolcum, 4, (I), 14. Oct 7. 1908; Z. aMgcm Chem , 31, 21.58-44 (1908); C'Am., 
Absir . J, I. 12} (1909) 
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grease containing a few hundredths of a per cent, of water has noticed 
the change from a buttery ojiaque ma.ss to a gelatinous translucent one. 
Although not particularly important in the case of greases, the tact that 
the xylol method gives more accurate results than that of drying down 
is of importance in the analysis of other commercial products contain¬ 
ing water. 

13 commercial greases were analysed according to the methods 
given above, with the following results; 
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TABLE X.—Continued. 


No. 

Name 

Maximum tem¬ 
perature of 
bearing above 
room tempera¬ 
ture, ° 

Coefficient of 
fnction at end 
of 3-hour run 

i 

Coefficient of 
friction, av¬ 
erage through¬ 
out 3-hour run 
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Friction tests were then made on these and on a petrolatum 
(Standard Oil, No. 4) and on a pure lard oil, as standards of 
reference. 

The testing machine was a small Thurston, fitted with a compres¬ 
sion grease cup, through which the grease was allowed to feed freely. 
The temperature was taken by a thermometer sunk in a small well, 
filled with oil in the upper brass. The Fahrenheit thermometer sup¬ 
plied with the instrument was not sufficiently delicate, and was re¬ 
placed by a small centigrade one. The temperature of the bearing and 
the arc at which the pendulum stood, from which the coefficient of 
friction is figured, were noted at intervals of i minute for the first hour, 
and at every 5 or 10 minutes thereafter. The temperature of the room 
was taken periodically, and the r.p.m. noted. 

The total pressure on the bearing in all cases was 240 pounds, equiva¬ 
lent to 60 pounds per square in. projected on the bearing. This 
was the highest pressure that could be obtained with the machine. 
It is probable that with a higher pressure the differences between the 
greases would be still more marked. 

The speed was kept constant at 310-320 r.p.m. by a shunt-wound 
motor. 

The general behaviour of a grease during the run was as follows: 
At first the coefficient of friction would be high, and the temperature 
would rise rapidly. In the case of a hard grease, as a rule, this would 
continue until the thermometer showed some certain temperature, 
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nearly up to the m. p. of the grease. The surface of the bearing 
probably did reach that temperature, although the thermometer did 
not register quite that temperature, as there was some chance for 
radiation. 

After the grease had apparently melted, and the bearing was then 
in the state of an oil-lubricated bearing, the coefficient of friction 
would momentarily fall off, sometimes to a very low figure, and the 
temperature would drop rapidly. Then the grease would seem to 
stiffen again, and the coefficient and temperature would immediately 
rise. The graphite grease shows this behaviour to the greatest 
extent. This would go on for perhaps an hour, when a condition of 
equilibrium would be established, and a fairly constant reading would 
be attained. Many of these momentary fluctuations are smoothed out 
of the curves by taking averages of 5- or lo-minute periods and plot¬ 
ting these. 

There is no direct proportionality between the results of the determi¬ 
nation of any one analytical constant and the lubricating power, 
though there seems to be an approximate relation between the m. p. 
and the friction reducing power, as would be expected. 

The relation, however, is not close enough to allow us to predict 
the lubricating value from the m. p. without taking the chemical com¬ 
position and the ])hysical constants into consideration. 

The graphite grease showed an unexpectedly low lubricating power, 
and would be best fitted for a gear grease. The rosin oil greases, 
which are usually considered to be very poor lubricants, showed high 
friction at first, but after the bearing had warmed up enough to soften 
them somewhat, they compared well with the more expensive greases. 
The high moisture content of most of these greases would seem to be 
no drawback, but rather an advantage in rendering them less sticky. 

VASELINE. 

Petroleum Jelly. Petrolatum. 

Vaseline consists of those portions of petroleum which are semi¬ 
solid or pasty at ordinary temijeratures. It is taken from petroleum 
or ozokerite stills after the greater part of the oil has volatilised. The 
crystallisable paraffin is more or less removed, and the residue purified 
without distillation, treatment with sulphuric acid and superheated 
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Steam and filtration through animal charroal being the usual methods 
employed. .\n English patent was taken out in 1847 by ('. B. 
Mansfield for a jirocess for dcodouri.sing or decolourising petroleum 
sediment by means of animal ehanoal. 

Vaseline is now e.xtensively used as a lubricant and to jiroteet iron 
and steel goods from ru.st. It has been much used as a valuable basis 
for ointments. It varies .somewhat in its physical characters according 
to its origin and quality. It is ordinarily a colourless or pale yellow, 
translucent, lluore.se ent semi-solid. The commoner kinds u.sed for 
lubricating have a dark greenish or brouni.sh colour. It is free from 
taste and smell. Under the microscope crystals are sometimes visible 
which become moreyiumerous on cooling. 

The commercial varieties may be clas.sed under 2 heads: (i) those 
which, like the products from .kmerican jietroleum, are obtained as a 
ready-lormed mi.xture of hydrocarbons of gelatinous consistence; 
and (2) those made by directly mi.ving solid p.iraffin of low m. ]). 
with heavy lubricating oil. The latter kind are less homogeneous 
and are liable to deposit crystals of paraffin on keeping, and hence 
are not so suited for the prejiaration of ointments as the .\merican 
article. 

Vaseline usually melts between 40° and 50°. ckt the b. p. 
of water, compared with water at 15 5°, the S|). gr. of vaseline 
ranges between 0.803 and 0.853, figures which present a striking 
contrast to thcase rcqirescnting the s|). gr. of icaraffin and ozokerite 
under the same circumstances (o 748 to o 757). It is insoluble in 
water. Cold alcohol of 98',dissolves a small amount; in hot alcohol 
it dissolves freely to a clear solution, from which it sejiarates in Hakes 
on cooling. 

Vaseline consists chielly of paraffins, the iso-forms from CjcH,., 
to being ap])arently most abundant. A notable jiroportion 

of olefines is also present. 

The following figures show the sp. gr. and bromine absorption 
of samples of vaseline and allied products examined in Allen’s 
laboratory. The density determinations at ()()° were made with a 
plummet and Westphal Inalance, and the bromine absorptions as 
in Vol. 2, jiage 26. 
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Description 
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.Solid; at 

Melted, at 



• 5 5 " 


White pomade vaseline (Cho^icbrouyh Co ) 

0 Ss'- 

1 0 So^O 

Yellow vaseline (m.iker unknown) 


0 S70 

j 0 S|JO , 

Yellow vaseline (makerunknown) 

1 

0 

0X172 

White poinaile ozokenne (J C X’ ] 

FkM)' 

1 

0 Ki 10 

N'ellow poina<le ozokcrnic (J C & J 

Field) 

0 yoy 

0 SS 47 

WHnte uT.isin mixture 



0 X22X 

Fetroleiiin jolly ((IniKiley & Co ) 


0 S<iO ' 

0 X.121 

Vas*.'hne tallow 


0 KKj 

0 8<74 

Petrnlina (ninjjhamton Oil Co ) 



0 81 15 


Jiruniinc alis 


Hr a<; 
ilBr 


In warm ether American vaseline dissolves freely to a dear solution 
cxhihiting a strong hhte tliiores( ence, and the liquid remains clear or 
becomes at most only slightly turbid on cooling. German vaseline, 
on the contrary, is said to form a thii k solution and give a considerable 
dej)Osit on cooling. Russian vaseline is staled to dissolve completely 
in warm ether, and give a clear solution which becomes turbid on 
(ooling. 

Vaseline is readily soluble in chloroform, benzene, carbon disul¬ 
phide, and turpentine. From these and its ethereal solution alcohol 
precijbtates it. Vaseline is miscible in all jirojjorlions with fixed and 
volatile oils. With glycerol it forms an intimate mixture which sepa¬ 
rates into its constituents when warmed, the melted vaseline tloating 
on the glycerol, 'rreatment with water alsci removes the glycerol. 

Vaseline is neutral in reaction, and but little affected by chemical 
reagents. It is not sajionified or otherwise acted on by alkalies, and 
is unaffected by hydrochloric or dilute nitric acid. Boiling sulphuric 
ac id of 1.60 and boiling nitric acid of i 18 sp. gr. are said not to alter 
it; but fuming nitric acid colours it yellow ish-red and sulphuric acid 
of I 820 sp. gr. greyish-black, the acid itself accpiiring a yellowish- 
brow'n colour. Some samples blacken on treatment w iih cold concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, a reaction which indicates the presence of bodies 
other than jiaraflins. It does not oxidise or turn rancid on exposure 
to air. Vaseline intendc'd for ])harmaceutic use should be refined 
with the aid of acid. 

Good vaseline should be completely volatile when heated in ]»lati- 
num, without giving any smell of burning fat (acrolein) or rosin. 
When agitated wdth twice its measure of strong alcohol it should re¬ 
main practically undissolvcd. 'I'he sjn’ril should not acquire an acid 
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or alkaline reaction, and should not give any noticeable precipitate 
on dilution with water. When agitated with cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with i/g of its weight of water, vaseline gives no 
marked increase of temperature, and ought not to become very strongly 
coloured. When subjected to the saponification process employed 
for the determination of hydrocarbons in fixed oils, vaseline should 
yield to the ether an amount of unsaponifiable matter almost equal 
to the original weight of vaseline used for the experiment; while, on the 
other hand, the aqueous liquid separated from the ethereal layer 
should yield no notable precipitate on being acidified. 

The United States Pharmacopafia has introduced, under the titles 
“Petrolatum” and “Petrolatum Liquidum,” pre])arations equivalent 
to vaseline. They are defined as follows in the current (1900) issue: 

PETROLATUM. 

A mixture of hydrocarbons, chiefly of the methane series, obtained 
by distilling off the lighter and more volatile portions from petroleum, 
and purifying the residue. 

An unctuous mass of about the consistence of an ointment, varying 
in colour from yellowish to light amber, having not more than a slight 
fluorescence, even after being melted, transparent in thin layers, com¬ 
pletely amorphous; without odour or taste, but giving off, when heated, 
a faint petroleum-like odour. 

If a portion of petrolatum be liquefied and brought to a temperature 
of 6o» (140° F.), it should have a sp. gr. of from 0.820 to 0.850. 

Petrolatum is insoluble in water; scarcely .soluble in cold or hot 
alcohol or in cold absolute alcohol, but soluble in boiling absolute 
alcohol, and readily soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, 
oil of turpentine, petroleum benzin, benzene, and fixed or volatile oils. 

The m. p. of petrolatum ranges between 45'’ and 48“ (113° and 
118.4° L.). If heated on a platinum foil to a still higher temperature, 
petrolatum should lie completely volatilised without emitting any acrid 
odour. 

If melted petrolatum be well shaken with water the latter should not 
redden blue litmus-paper. 

If 10 grm.of petrolatum be digested at 100° (212° F.) for half an hour 
with 10 grm. of sodium hydroxide and 50 c.c. of water, the aqueous 
layer separated and supersaturated with sulphuric acid, no oily or solid 
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substance should separate (absence of fixed oils or fats of animal or 
vegetable origin and of rosin). 

If 2 volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid be added to i volume of 
melted petrolatum in a test-tube placed in hot water, and the contents 
occasionally agitated during 15 minutes, the acid while acquiring a 
dark brown tint should not lose its transparency (Unit of readily car- 
bonisable organic impurities). 

PETROLATUM LIQUIDUM. 

Liquid Petrolatum. 

A mixture of hydrocarbons, chiefly of the methane series, obtained 
by distilling off most of the lighter and more volatile portions from 
petroleum, and purifying the liquid residue. 

A colourle.ss or very slightly yellowish, oily, transparent liquid, 
without odour or taste, but giving off, when heated, a faint odour of 
petroleum. 

Sp. gr. about 0.870 to 0.940 at 25° (77° F.). 

If a test-tube be half-filled with liquid petrolatum and a piece of 
moistened blue litmius-paiier be introduced, upon shaking the liquid 
vigorously the paper should not be reddened (absence of acid 
impurities). 

In olher respects li((uid petrolatum has the characteristics of, and 
should respond to the tests given under. Petrolatum. 

The Brili.sh Pharmacoixeia (1905) recognizes “Paraffinum molle” 
and “Paraffinum liquidum.” The former .should melt at from 35.5° 
to 38.9“, have at its m. p. a sp. gr. of from 0.840 to 0.870, give off no un¬ 
pleasant odour when heated to 48.9“, and be freely .soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene. The latter should boil at not below 360“ 
and have a sp. gr. of from 0.885 to 0.890. 

The German Pharmacopiria recognises “Paraffinum liquidum” 
and “Paraffinum solidum.” The former should have a sp. gr. not less 
than 0.880 and should boil above 360°. The latter should melt at 
from 74° to 80°. 

Mixtures of the intermediate members of the petroleum deriva¬ 
tives of such composition as to remain liquid at common tempera¬ 
tures and practically free from odour are now familiar commercial 
articles. One of these preparations is commercially known as “gly- 
coline.” Among the uses which may be made of it in the laboratory 
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is the preservation of specimens of sodium and jtotassium, which keep 
bright much longer in this liquid than in ordinary kerosene. 

“Ozokerinc,” “fossiline,” “ohrysine,” “cosmoline,” “saxolene,” 
“geoline,” “petrolina,” “vaseline tallow,” etc., are trade-names of 
articles of the vaseline class. 


PARAFFIN. 

Paraffin Wax. Solid Paraffin. 

Paraffin is found native in the coal measures and other bitumi¬ 
nous strata, con.stituting the minerals known as fossil wax, hatch- 
ettin, ozokerite, etc. It exists also in solution in many kinds of pe¬ 
troleum, and is obtainable therefrom by di.stilling off the more volatile 
]X)rtion.s and exposing the remainder to a low temperature. Solid 
paraffin may be obtained in a similar manner from the tars of wood, 
cannel coal, and bituminous shale, and is now manufactured on an 
enormous scale from the last source. (See page i8.) 

Paraffin is a white or bluish-white, waxy .solid, without taste or smell. 
Its density and m. p. vary with its composition, and the same is true of 
its b. p., which is very high. Exposure to continued heat, aided by 
pressure, re.solves paraffin into liquid hydrocarbons, and the same 
result is [)artially obtained by distillation. By merely raising the 
temperature to 370“ it undergoes decomposition, with separation of 
carbon and formation of permanent gas, liquid products, and a paraffin 
of lower m. ]J. It contains about 85',^ of carbon and 15% of hydrogen. 

The sp. gr. of paraffin increases with its m. p., as is shown by the 
following results attained by Galletly from Boghead coal product: 


Sp. gr. 


M. p. 

0 82,^6 

32 o°C. 

89 6 ° F, 

0 8480 

to o»C 

102 2° F. 

0 8520 

■i° 5 °L' 

104 (f F. 

0 gogo 

‘ 5 .t 

128 0° F. 

0 gi ro 

■s.t .t°c 

128 0° F. 

0 g 248 

58 

m 6 . 4 ° I'. 

0 g248 

50 o» C 

1 ^8 2® F. 

0 9400 

80 0® C. 

1 76 0® !•'. 


G. Beilby {J. Chem. Soc., 43, 388) has given the following data 
respecting the sp. gr. of a sample of shale-oil paraffin melting at 38°. 

* These temperatures are correctly quoted. 
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; Sp j-i. 

In the solid state, at 21° . 

0 87.40 

Dissolved in 0 885 paraffin oil, at 21° . 

j 0 7050 

In the melted slate (calculated to 21®.) 

I 0 7156 


From this it apiiears that paraflin in solution has |)ractically the 
same density as when in the molten state. This result is compara¬ 
ble with one obtained by the author, who found that spirit of cam¬ 
phor has a volume ccjual to the sum of the volumes of the camphor 
and alcohol u-sed in jireparing it. 

The data in the following table, obtained in .^lien’s labora¬ 
tory, show the relations between the solidifying-point of paraffin wax 
and its density in the solid and liquid state. The determinations of 
S]J. gr. of solid samples were in most cases made as described in Vol. 2, 
|>age 46, but, on repetition, the figures obtained were not very con¬ 
cordant. The density at was determined by the ])lummct (Vol. 2, 
page 46), and the solidifying-point was ascertained by method c/ 
(Vh)l. 2, page 51). 


S' 


(>rigin of sample 

Solid, at 

^5 5 ° 

' 

liquid, at 

90° 

Solidihing- 

p<)inl,° 

I. Shale oil 

0 8(166 

0 7481 

44 0 

2 Shale oil 

0 8g6i 

0 y-i')! 

47 0 

t Shale oil 

0 ()000 

0 7517 

52 0 

4. Shale oil 

0 gi 11 

0 7572 

5 ''^ 5 

American petroleum 

0 goS^ 

0- 75.^5 

.St « 

6 Ozokerite 

7 RangtKin tar 

0 88j 1 

0 7581 

0 7571 

61 ^ 

49 0 


From these figures it appears that, except in the case of the refined 
ozokerite, there is a regular increase in the sp. gr. with a rise in the 
m. p., as was observed by Galletly. There is a striking contrast between 
the densities of the waxes in the molten state at 99° and the densities of 
the same samples when solid, the range in the latter case being, for the 
shale products, 5 times as great as in the former. In other words, 
the density of paraffin wax is far more constant when melted than in 
the solid state. It also appears that paraffin is much less dense in the 
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melted state than the oil from which it crystallises on cooling, a sample 
of which had a sp. gr. of 0.843 at 99°. Vaseline also is considerably 
denser than paraffin. 

Paraffin melting from 32° to 43° e.xhibits a well-defined crystalline 
fracture; from 43° to 50° the crystals become much smaller and less 
marked, and from 50“ upward the fracture is very close and fine in the 
grain. Paraffin that melts at 65“ presents, on fracture, brilliant, white, 
acicular crystals having a silky lustre, and that melting at 77“ closely 
resembles bleached beeswax, but the fracture is not conchoidal. 

When paraffin is kept for some time under gentle pressure, the 
temperature being somewhat below its m. p., a molecular change occurs 
and the substance becomes transparent. A sudden change of tem¬ 
perature or a sharp blow or knock causes the mass to return to its 
original state, but it may be annealed by slow cooling. 

Paraffin becomes plastic at a temperature considerably below its 
m. p., a fact which is disadvantageous when it is employed for mak¬ 
ing candles, but which is to a great extent obviated by a small admixture 
of stearic acid, wax, or other foreign body. 

Mixtures of paraffins of different fusing-points melt at a temper¬ 
ature which is the mean of the m. p. of the constituent hydrocarbons; 
but the products obtained by melting together paraffin wax and 
stearic or palmitic acid, beeswax, etc., always have a m. p. Imver than 
the mean of those of their constituents. This is well shown by the 
following table from Vincent’s Mamifacltiring Clietnisiry, the results 
recorded being obtained from mixtures of the Musselburgh Company’s 
stearic acid, melting at 130° F., uith various proportions of 3 
varieties of Young’s paraffin: 




j M. p, of mixture. 



, ParalTin mellinc at 

Stearic acid 

ParafTm 




1 


48 8° 

52 2® 

32 7° 

55 

45 

45 5 

45 3 

46 4 

60 

40 

48 3 

46 6 

47 7 

65 

35 

49.4 

47 7 

48 8 

7 ° 

30 

50-3 

50 3 

5 ® 3 

75 

25 

5 ' 4 

5 ^ I 

5 I-I 

80 

20 

52.0 

52 0 

52.0 

85 

15 

52.2 

527 

52-7 

90 

10 

53 

53 3 

54 r 

95 

5 ! 

53.6 

53 8 

54 4 
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When 2 pieces of paraffin are sharply struck together, a metallic ring 
is heard, the sound being sharjjer the higher the m. p. of the paraffin. 

Paraffin is completely insoluble both in hot and cold water. It 
is insoluble in rectified spirit, and but sparingly soluble in boiling 
absolute alcohol, the dissolved portion separating again on cooling. 
It is moderately soluble in petroleum spirit, shale naphtha, kerosene, 
ether and benzene, essential oils, and fixed oils. It is rather more 
soluble in toluene than benzene, and in xylene than in toluene. Hence 
it is miscible with all kinds of vegetable and anim.al oils and fats. It 
differs from these in its indifference to alkalies, and cannot be saponi¬ 
fied. If, however, the .soa|) be made from a mixture containing car- 
nauba wax as well .as paraffin, the latter is completely dissolved by the 
alkali, a fact which is .said to be attributable to its solubility in the 
myricyl alcohol, C which is a constituent of the carn.auba wax. 

Paraffin burns with a very bright but not smoky flame, and hence 
is much employed for making candles and tapers. Paraffin candles 
usu.ally contain from 5 to 15% of stearic acid. The jjresence of the 
admixture may be detected by adding a little powdered fuchsine to the 
sample and keeping it at 100° for some time. If pure, the melted 
paraffin will remain uncoloured, but with 2% of stearic acid a pink 
colour is produced, and if as much as 5'/^, be present, the whole mass 
becomes crim.son. Coloured candles are made by dissolving the 
fusclisine or other colouring matter in stearic acid or beeswax, and 
adding the jjroduct to the i)araffin until the desired tint is obtained. 

Boiled with concentrated nitric acid, paraffin is oxidised, with forma¬ 
tion of various products, of which the most characteristic are succinic 
acid, CjHdOj, and ccrotic acid, C,,H;40„ the production of the latter 
of which points to the jrre.sence of the hydrocarbon, CjjHj,,, in the 
original substance. Cerotic acid was also the chief product obtained 
by Gill and Meusel by the oxidation of a paraffin, melting at 56°, by 
means of chromic acid mixture. 

Paraffin is also violently oxidi.sed by jiermanganate of potassium 
mixed with sulphuric acid and heated. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
attacks it at high temijcratures, and the more readily the higher the 
m. p. of the sample. 

When heated with sulphur, paraffin is decomjiosed, with evolution 
of hydrogen sulphide and separation of carbon. 

Other chemical characteristics of paraffin and methods for sepa¬ 
rating it from hydrocarbons of other series arc given on page 3 el seq. 
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For the quantitative analysis of mixtures of paraffin with fatly acids 
or fats, the protess described in Vol 2, page 183, is suitalde. The 
detection and estimation of paraffin in beeswax can be effected as 
described in Vol. 2, pages 249 and 258. 

Paraffin Scale. Crude J’araffin.- —“Scale” is the technical name 
for the crude jiaraflin deposited by cooling the oils holding it in solu¬ 
tion. The lower the temperature employed for refrigeration, the lower 
the ni. p. of the paraffin dejiosited. 

In the practical assay of paraffin scale, methods must be employed 
which are acceptable under reasonable conditions by all interested 
parties. The following are the methods adopted by the Scottish 
Mineral Oil .‘\ssociation and certain repre.sentative purchasers:' 

Sampling.—I’hc sample is to be taken by means of a met.al tube, 
which is made slightly conical; the small end is inserted in the scale, 
and by me.ans of a handle, which is removable, it is forced through the 
scale to be sampled, fly this means a cylindrical core of jiaraffin is 
obtained. 

Care must be taken to see that the tube is of such a length that the 
sample will represent the whole length or depth of the cask, wagon, 
or bing. 

Preservation of Samples.—Immediately after the sample has been 
drawn, it is to be thoroughly mixed, placed in suitable wide-mouthed 
bottles, which may be clo.sed either with glass stopiiers or good corks; 
if the latter arc used, they should be covered with paraffin pajicr or 
soaked in melted paraffin wax before being inserted. 'I'hc bottles are 
then finally sealed in the usual manner. The scale should be tightly 
packed into the bottles, which should be completely filled. 

Estimation of Oil. (a) Press .—No special form of press is recom¬ 
mended for general adoption, but it must have .some arrangement for 
indicating the pressure apjilied. The cup in which the scale is placed 
during the application of jiressurc should have an area of 20 sip in. 

(A) Preparation of Sample .—A quantity of the scale, after having 
been freed from water and dirt by melting and subsidence, is to be 
allowed to cool overnight to a temperature of 15 5“. The solid 
mass is then ground to a fine powder, a portion of which is used in 
the determination of the oil. 

(f) Quantity and Conditions .—The quantity of scale to be used in 
the estimation of oil is to be 250 grains, which may, however, be 
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reduced to 150 grains in the event of the scale containing much oil 
(over 7%). With “soft” scale the smaller quantity should be taken. 

(d) The temperature of the scale and the press is to be 15.5". 

(e) The scale is to remain under pressure for 15 minutes. 

(/) Fine linen pressing cloths and a number of layers of fdter-paper 
sufficient to absorb all the oil are to be used. The exterior papers 
must not be soiled by oil. 

(g) The maximum pressure is to be 10 cwt. per sq. in., and the work¬ 
ing pressure 9 cwt. per sq. in. 

Estimation of Water.—The amount of water present in paraffin- 
scale may be estimated by either of the following processes: 

(a) Dislillalion from a Copper Flask.—Yreim i to 2 pounds of the 
scale are heated in a conical copper liask of about the following dimen¬ 
sions: 27 5 cm. (ii in.) high over all, 20 cm. (8 in.) diameter at the 
base, and 0.4 cm. (1.5 in.) at the neck. The bottom of the flask is 
slightly concave downward. This is connected to an ordinary Liebig 
condenser. By means of a powerful Bun.sen burner or lamp the water, 
accompanied by a small quantity of light oil, is volatilised and con¬ 
densed. The distillate is received in a narrow graduated measure, so 
that the volume of water can be readdy ascertained. As a little water 
usually adheres to the sides of the condenser tube, this is to be washed out 
with lu’drated gasolene or naphtha and added to the jirinciiial quantity. 

(i) I’nre’s Company’s Method .—500 grains of the scale to be tested 
are weighed in a tared porcelain basin and heated with constant stir¬ 
ring to 110“, until bubbles cease to be given ofl; the loss is then 
determined. 

500 grains of the same scale, which h.as been freed of its water and dirt 
by melting at a gentle heat and subsidence, are to be heated in the 
same way to a similar tem[)eraturc for the same lime, and the loss 
again determined. The loss in the second instance is now to be de¬ 
ducted from the loss found in the first experiment; the remainder 
is taken as the quantity of water present. 

Determination of Dirt.—The amount of dirt present in scale is to 
be determined by melting a weighed quantity of the scale, and, after 
subsidence, pouring off the clear paraffin. The residue is then mixed 
with naphtha, thrown on a weighed dry filter-paper, washed with 
naphtha or gasolene, dried, and weighed. When available, the quan¬ 
tity of scale to be used in the estimation of the percentage of dirt 
should not be less than i pound. 

VOL. III.—13 
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Calculation of Results. —As the oil is determined on scale which 
has been freed from water and dirt, the result must be calculated back 
to the original scale containing water and dirt. 

Determination of the Melting (Setting) Point of Solid Paraffin. 
—This may be determined by what is known as the “English” test; 
i. e., a test-tube about i in. in diameter is filled to the dejith of about 
2 in. with the melted paraffin, a small thermometer is inserted, and 
the whole steadily stirred, while the test-tube and its contents are 
allowed to cool slowly. The temperature at which the thermometer 
remains stationary for a short time is the melting (setting) point. 

What is technically known in Itngland as the “m. p. ” of paraffin 
scale is in reality the solidifying-point, and can be ascertained by 
Dalican’s method, Vol. 2, page 55. 

Boverton Redwood (/. Soc. diem. Ind., 18S4, 3, 430) has devised a 
special machine for testing paraffin scale, and the greater part of that 
imported from America is sold on the results of the assay by Red¬ 
wood’s test. The apparatus consi.sts of a press furnished with a 
gauge for indicating the pressure applied. The test is, of course, a 
purely arbitrary one, dejiending upon (a) tcmiierature, (J) amount of 
pressure applied, (c) length of time during which the jirc.ssure is con¬ 
tinued, and (d) quantity of scale oper.ated upon in relation to the 
diameter of the press-cake. The operation is conducted at 15.5, 
which temperature must be clo.sely adhered to. The quantity of 
scale operated upon is 500 grains, and the pressure is applied for 5 
minutes. The gauge of the press indicates from i to 10 tons, and the 
working pressure is 9 tons on the whole surface of the press cake of 
5 5/8 in. diameter, equal to about 7 cwt. per square in. The sample 
is placed between 2 circular pieces of filter-cloth in a turned iron cup 
into which the ram of the pre.ss fits, and a sufficient number of circular 
pieces of filtering paper are placed aljove and beneath the cloth to 
absorb the expressed oil. The press cake is carefully removed from 
the cloth at the expiration of 5 minutes, and the loss in weight noted. 
The proportion of oil in American scale usually ranges between i and 
12%. Much depends upon the proper drawing and averaging of the 
samples of scale. A good plan is to sample one cask in 20 by taking 
out a core with a sampling iron driven into the centre of the cask, and 
then mix the sample by passing it through a small hand sausage- 
machine. 

In America the paraffin scale is melted over a water-bath in a 
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hemispherical tinned iron or glass dish, 3 or 4 in. in diameter. 
The dish is then placed on a stand where slow cooling can take place, 
in a room at a temperature of about 15.5°, and a thermometer, with a 
spherical bulb t/2 in. in diameter, is suspended over the centre 
of the dish so that 7/8 of the bulb is immersed in the paraffin. The 
surface of the melted scale is then carefully watched, and the tempera¬ 
ture noted at which a “spider” extends from the edge of the liquid to 
the bulb of the thermometer. The “spider” or network makes its 
appearance before there is any uniform film over the surface, and is not 
readily observable unless the observer be suitably placed in relation to 
the source of light. Redwood, to whose published papers and private 
communications Allen was indebted for much information on the 
subject of petroleum-products, states that the results of the American 
test arc from 2.5° to 3.0°!''. higher than those obtained by the English 
test. 

According to Lewkowitsch (Chem. Anal. Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 762), 
the German method of determining the solidifying point of paraffin- 
scale is as follows: A small beaker, 7 cm. high and 4 cm. in diameter, 
is filled with water and warmed to about 70°. A piece of the sample 
large enough to form a globule 6 mm. in diameter is dropped on the 
water. A standard thermometer is immersed in the water so that its 
bulb i. entirely submerged and liquid allowed to cool slowly. The 
temperature at which a film is noticed on the paraffin globule is taken 
as the solidifying-point. 

The following methods are improvements over the English method; 

The solidifying-point is best determined by the method of Shukoff. 
30-40 grm. of the paraffin is melted in a narrow flask inserted by 
means of a rubber stopper in a bottle, the same as is used for the 
solidifying-points of fats. (Sec Vol. 2, page 57.) 

As soon as the temperature of the mass stated has dropped to about 
5° above the solidifying point, the apparatus is strongly and regularly 
shaken until the contents is distinctly turbid. Then, w ithout further 
shaking, one observes the point at which the thermometer remains 
constant and then rises. The highest point then reached is the soli¬ 
difying-point of the paraffin. 

Dr. Rich Kis.sling {Rev. Fctt. Harz. Ind., 1$, 46-9) modifies the 
method .slightly by suggesting the use of a Dewar bulb, which is 
filled with melted paraffin to within 10 mm. of the upper edge. It is 
then suspended in a water-bath, the temperature of which is about 5° 
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above the solidifying-point of the sample. When the temperature of 
the bulb and the bath arc the same, the bulb is shaken until the paraffin 
foams, when it is allowed to rest. This paraffin is still clear but close 
to the point of turbidity. The temperature is read from the thermome¬ 
ter in the bulb until it remains constant from 3 to 6 minutes. 

True Paraffin.—Paraffin stock is tested for its content of true 
paraffin scale, according to Holde, as follows: 0.5 to i.o grm. of the 
substance is dissolved in a wide test-tube in ethyl ether, avoiding an 
excess of ether. A volume of ab.solutc alcohol, equal to the ether used 
is added and fdtered by means of suction in a funnel surrounded by a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt at a tcmper.ature of — 20 to — 21“. It is 
washed with a mixture of equal volumes of ether and absolute alcohol 
chilled likewise by immersion in a freezing mixture. After washing 
the paraffin is dissolved with hot benzol into a weighed flask and the 
paraffin e. 3 timatcd by weighing after the evaporation of the benzol. 

PETROLEUM RESIDUUM. 

In some works the distillation of petroleum is carried to actual 
coking and in others so far as to produce a kind of pitch. In other 
cases the process is stopped at an earlier stage, and the “petroleum 
residuum” obtained is separately treated. 

Besides paraffins and olefines, the residues from American petro¬ 
leum contain notable quantities of cyclic hydrocarbons, among which 
anthracene, phenanthrene, chrysene, chrysogene, and pyrene have 
been recognised, as also a hydrocarbon called thallene. From the 
residue from California petroleum the hydrocarbon picene, 
has been isolated. When treated with strong sulphuric acid it yields 
a sulphonic acid, which dissolves in water with fine blue-green 
fluorescence. 

For the assay of petroleum residues a method may be used similar 
to that employed tor the examination of crude shale oil (page 16). That 
is, 500 c.c. should be distilled, the distillate washed with acid and sodium 
hydroxide, and the purified product again distilled, when it will yield 
burning oil, heavy oil containing paraffin, and “grease” which should 
be separately cooled and pressed. The oil separated from the scale 
is again treated with acid and soda, when it forms finished lubricating 
oil. A sample of residue examined by R. Tervet yielded: burning oil, 
5.5%; lubricating oil, 50.6%; and paraffin scale, 5 8%. 

Petroleum residues often contain a considerable proportion of 
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water, which cannot be separated by simply heating the substance. 
The residue should be treated with a large exce.ss of petroleum spirit 
and the water allowed to settle out, any gritty matter being separated 
by filtration. In the United States petroleum residuum is largely 
used in the preparation of asphalt-paving mixtures. 

CYCLIC HYDROCARBONS FROM COAL-TAR. 

The tar obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of illumi¬ 
nating gas from bituminous coal was at one time a source of much 
annoyance to the gas-engineer, since no convenient disi)Osition or use 
of it could be made. At the j)rcsent day, however, it constitutes a 
valuable material, chiefly owing to the fact that it is rich in cyclic hydro¬ 
carbons, from which a long line of synthetic |)roducts of great prac¬ 
tical value may be jmoduced. Russian petroleum residuum has also 
been used as a source of cyclic hydrocarlions, but the present indi¬ 
cations arc that the utilization of the by-products of coke-ovens will 
afford the most economic and abundant sup]jly of these bodies. 

Tars from various kinds of coal, and even from the same kind under 
varying methods of operating, will obviously differ in composition, 
but will always be mixtures of many more or less analogous bodies. 
Modern methods of distillation at high temperatures result in changes 
of the composition of the coal-tar from what it was in the small retorts. 
Less o|)en-chain hydrocarbons are found; in many cases only traces. 
Nearly :dl the constituents are of the aromatic series. A synopsis of 
the more important of these is given on page 198. The preliminary 
step in the separation of the different constituents is by fractional 
distillation. The table on page 198 shows the general character of 
this distribution as ordinarily carried out; more detailed information 
is given in connection with the description of the characteristic and 
important ingredients in each fraction. 

In the United States a very large proportion of the illuminating gas 
is made from water-gas (carburetted water-gas), and the high tcmiiera- 
turc to which this gas is subjected in the “ checker work ” produces al¬ 
most exclusively aromatic hydrocarbons. 

The most important constituents of coal-tar may, from the stand¬ 
point of the analyst, be arranged in 4 groups, as derivatives of Benzene, 
Naphthalene, Anthracene, and Pitch. Each of the first named forms 
the starting-point of a homologous scries, and of an extensive and 
complex series of derivatives. 
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BENZENE AND DERIVATIVES. 


The following is a synopsis of the empirical and rational formula;, 
conventional and systematic names of some of the known members 


of the series. Isomerism does not occur in the first two forms: 

KnipirK.ll 

forniula 

Rational 

formula 

Conventional name 

Systematic name 



Benzene 


Cylln 

CJL,CfI, 

Toluene 

MclHylbenzcne. 

Cgll,, 

Cull,C ,11, 


Kthylbenzene 


C.Il.tCTU 

Xylenes 

Dintethylbenzenes. 

C.II„ 

C»II.,(CII,), 

Mcsitylene ] 

PscufJocumene [ 

Ilemimellitlicne J I 

Tnmelhylbcnzcnc •. 



Cumene I 

I sop ropylbenzene 

t-iuH], 

c„ri,(cn,), 

1 

Durene | 1 

iMMlurcno [ 

I’rehtiitcne j 

Telramcthylbenzcnes 



Cymenc i 

Metiiyliiopropylben- 




zene 

C„H,. 



I’cntamelliylbenzcnc. 

c„n„ j 


1 

Ilexamclhylbenzenc. 


The homologues of benzene prominently occurring in coal-tar are 
bodies in which i or more of the atoms of hydrogen of benzene are 
re[)lacc'd by methyl, CHMeta-derivatives are more abundant than 
either oitho- or para-derivatives. Higher homologues than tetrame- 
thylbcnzcne are rare, if occurring at all. 

The members of the benzene series present very close resemblances 
both in their physical and chemical characters, and hence, with the 
exceptions specified below, the description given of benzene may be 
regarded as of gener.al applicability to the others. 

Benzene, Ci.H,,. —This substance was discovered by Faraday in the 
liquid obtained by compressing coal-gas, and subsequently prepared by 
Mitschcrlich by distilling calcium benzoate. Man.sficld, a pupil of 
A. \V. Hofmann, first obtained benzene in practical ejuantity from coal- 
tar. He lost his life by an accident that occurred while i5rc|)aring a 
sample for exhibition at the Paris Exposition of 1854. The chemistry 
of benzene has become of immense imjtortance, and research has been 
materially aided by the general acceptance of Kekulc’s theory of the 
benzene-ring; namely, that the carbon atoms are arranged in a closed 




chain, so that 6 valencies are latent, 12 are concerned in forming the 
chain, and the remaining 6 are saturated by the hydrogen. Various 
suggestions have been made as to the distribution of the latent valen¬ 
cies, but the subject does not need elaborate consideration here. The 
play of affinities cannot be shown without the use of stereochemical 
formula;. For convenience the benzene molecule is represented by a 
hexagon, which, if unmodified, stands for CoHo. When any sign is 
attached without a connecting line to any angle of the hexagon, it in¬ 
dicates that the body represented is substituted for the hydrogen at 
that point. To assist in the nomenclature of the benzene derivatives 


the hexagon is 

‘oriented”—th.at 

is, the angles are 

numbered, the 

figures I to 6 being used, arranged 
clock. 

in the direction of 

the figures of a 

I 

NO2 

HO 

NH, 


/\ 

i 

/\ 

/\ 

' i 

S \/3 

4 

1 

\/ 

\/ 

\/ 

Orientation 

Nitrobenzene. Hydroxybenzene 

Mono-substitution Compounds 

Amidobenzene, 


When only 1 hydrogen atom is replaced in a given molecule, 
the position is unimportant, but when more than i is replaced, 
isomeric forms are always produced. Many of these have been 
obtained. When 2 hydrogen atoms are replaced by the same or 
different radicles, 3 isomeric forms are possible. Representing the 
substituting radicles by X, the following formula; will show the forms; 
and names: 


XXX 


f> 

/\ 

1 ! 

r'l 



\/ 

X 

1-2 (ortho) 

1-3 (meta) 

1-4 (para) 


Di-substitiition Compounds. 


The numerical system 1-2, 1-3, 1-4 is to be preferred to that by 
prefixes, as the latter becomes complicated and difficult to under¬ 
stand with the complex derivatives. The replacement of three 
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hydrogen atoms by the same substances also gives rise to three forms; 
thus: 


Cl 

Cl 

Cl 



/\ 

1 i 

1 1 


u 

Cl 

CI\/( 

1-2-? 

1-2-4 

Tnchlorbcnzcnes 

!-?-■> 


These tri-substitution compounds have been called, respectively, 
consecutive or adjacent, asymmetrical, and symmetrical. 

When 3 hydrogen atoms are substituted by dijjercnt radicles the 
number of possible isomeric forms is much increased. Further 
details will be given in connection with the description of special 
substances. 

The additive compounds are formed not only with chlorine and 
bromine, but also with hydrogen. Benzene hexhydride, € 6116 ^ 6 , 
is isomeric with hexene. The following table shows the sp. gr. and 
b. p. of some of the hexhydridcs: 


1-orniul.i 

K p, ® 



Sp. gr. 

Ce-H., 

69 

1 

1 0 760 

at 0® 

_ 

C,H,4 

97 

: 0 772 

at 0® 

0 758 at 20® 1 Compared 

Cfilbe 

118 

0 781 

at 0® 

0 765 at 20® [ with 

C,H,., 

135-138 

' 0 790 (?) at 0® 

— f water 

C,oH,o 

153-158 

0 802 

at 0° 

0 788 at 23® ] at 0° 


The members of this series are known as naphthenes. The naph¬ 
thenes behave in many respects like saturated hydrocarbons, being 
incapable of forming additive compounds, offering great resistance to 
the action of oxidising agents, and, when yielding, splitting up com¬ 
pletely, with formation of carbon dioxide and water as the chief prod¬ 
ucts. They are not acted on in the cold by bromine, fuming sulphuric 
acid, nor nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.4; but fuming nitric acid, or a mixture 
of n itric and sulphuric acids, converts them into the nitro-derivatives 
of the benzene hydrocarbons. Naphthenes have been found largely 
in Caucasian petroleum, and are present also in American petroleum 
(see pages 41 and 42). 
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The light oil from coal-tar, known as commercial “benzol,” con¬ 
sists chiefly of a mixture of benzene and its homologucs in variable 
proportions. The method of assay is described on page 206 et seq. 
The characters of benzene and its immediate homologucs are de¬ 
scribed in separate sections. 

The term benzol is one frequently applied to the hydrocarbon 
benzene, but when used at all it should be strictly limited in its applica¬ 
tion to the mixture of homologous hydrocarbons obtained from light 
coal-tar oil, of which benzene, CoHo, is the most important constituent. 
The technical product is generally known as benzol. 

Benzene is produced by a great number of reactions, and also 
results from the heating of various hydrocarbons and other organic 
bodies. It occurs in certain petroleums. 

In practice, benzene is obtained from the portion of coal-tar which 
distils below 100°, technically known as “light oils.” To prepare pure 
benzene, the oil is agitated successively with dilute sulphuric acid, 
water, and milk of lime or caustic soda solution. It is next digested, 
at 100°, with 5% by volume of concentrated sulphuric acid for several 
hours, in order to separate thiophene and the hydrocarbons of the ole¬ 
fine and acetylene series, and this treatment is continued as long as fresh 
quantities of acid continue to be blackened by it. The purified product 
is then separated and fractionally distilled, the portion which passes 
over below 90“ being collected separately. This is cooled by a freezing 
mixture, when the benzene crystallises out, and is separated from the 
more fusible hydrocarbons by draining on a vacuum-filter. If a pure 
product be required, the benzene is melted and recrystallised several 
times, the mother-liquor being separated as before. 

Pure benzene is a colourless, very limpid, highly refractive liquid, 
of a peculiar and somewhat agreeable odour. When subjected to a 
freezing mixture it solidifies to a brilliant white mass of fern-like 
tufts, which melts at 5.5°, and boils without decomposition at 80.5“, 
emitting a highly inflammable vapour, which burns with a luminous and 
very smoky flame. Benzene is practically insoluble in, though com¬ 
municating its odour to, water, but is miscible (apparently in all pro¬ 
portions) with methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, ether, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride, petroleum spirit, turpentine, absolute phenol, 
and fixed and volatile oils. 

Hot benzene dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine. It is an 
excellent solvent for gutta-percha and india-rubber, and which are 
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left unaltered on evaporation. It also dissolves waxes, fats, and 
fatty acids. 

The following are determinations of the sp. gr. of benzene: 


Source of Ixinzcnc | 

Density 

Temperature,*^ | 

Observer 


1 

0 S991 

0 

Kopp. 


o.SgS? 

0 

Warren. 


0 8820 

*5 

Warren. 

Benzoic acid 

0.9002 

0 

Adricenz. 

Benzoic acid 

0.8S46 

15 

Adrieenz. 

Benzoic acid 

0 8689 

80 

Adrieenz. 

Benzoic acid 

0 8133 

80 

1 Adricenz. 

Coal-tar 

0 9012 

0 

! Adrieenz. 

Coal-tar 

0 8850 

15 

I Nickels. 


Benzene may be heated to 400° in a sealed tube without change; but 
when passed through a tube heated to a bright redness it yields hydro¬ 
gen, together with diphenyl, C,, H,o, and other hydrocarbons. Ben¬ 
zene is not acted on by distilling it with metallic sodium. Alkali 
hydroxides have no effect on it. It dissolves entirely when heated to 100“ 
for some hours with 4 or 5 times its volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The resulting liquid contains benzenesulphonic acid, CsHjSO ,H, 
and is colourless if pure benzene be employed. At very high tempera¬ 
tures, or when fuming sulphuric acid is employed, benzenedisulphonic 
acids are produced. Under the influence of oxidising agents benzene 
yields a number of interesting products, according to the treatment to 
which it is subjected. Thus: 

o. By the action of chromic oxychloride on a solution of benzene 
in glacial acetic acid, trichloroquinone, C(,HCljO„ is formed. 

b. By the action of manganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric 
acid, benzene yields carbon dioxide, formic acid, and water, together 
with small quantities of benzoic, phthalic, and terephthalic acids. 

c. By the action of concentrated nitric acid, benzene is readily 
converted into nitrobenzene, CoHjNOj; and by the continued action 
of the acid, especially if hot or mixed with sulphuric acid, dinitro- 
benzenes CfiH^jNO,),, arc produced. 

By the action of chlorine or bromine in the dark or diffused light, 
benzene is converted into chlorinated or brominated derivatives, in 
some cases 5 out of the 6 atoms of hydrogen being replaced. In 
direct .sunlight, chlorine and bromine form additive compounds with 
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benzene, of which benzene hexachloride, C 6 H 6 C 16 , is a type. Iodine 
alone has no action on benzene, but when a mixture of benzene with 
iodine and iodic acid is heated iodohcnzenes are formed. 

By prolonged treatment with hydriodic acid, under high pressure, 
benzene is converted into benzene hexhydridc, C6H,,, a substance 
isomeric with hexene. 

Separation and Recognition of Benzene.—When in a pure state 
and in tolerable quantity, benzene is readily recognisable by its smell, 
sp. gr., and h. p. The chemical tests capable of ready application are 
few, the most s.iti,sfactory being the formation of nitrobenzene with 
nitric acid, followed by the action of reducing agents on the nitro¬ 
compound, and recognition of the aniline so formed. 

This test is only applicable to benzene in apjiroximatc purity, or 
at least free from certain admixtures. With complex mixtures one or 
all of the following means must be adopted to separate the benzene 
from interfering bodies: 

1. The liquid should be agitated with solution of sodium hydroxide, 
and separated from the aqueous layer. This treatment removes 
phenols and other bodies of an acid character. 

2. The purified oily liquid should be separated from non-volatile 
matters by distillation in a small retort or flask furnished with a ther¬ 
mometer and good condensing arrangement. The portion passing 
over between 65° and loo" will contain any benzene which may be 
present, and should be collected separately and treated .as follows: 

3. The fraction passing over between 65° and 100° is shaken 
with a small quantity of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
treatment repeated, if necessary, with successive small jiortions of acid 
till no further blackening ensues. Thiophene and members of the 
olefine and acetylene series are thus removed. If at this ])oint the liquid 
be warmed with excess of concentrated suliihuric acid, the acid liquid 
separated, heated to from 180° to 200° and a current of steam 
passed through it, all benzene and homologues which had dissolved as 
sulphonic acids will be recovered ne.arly pure. 

4. The purified oil is separated from the acid and washed by agita¬ 
tion with dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 

5. The product of the last operation .should next be redistilled in an 
apparatus provided with a dephlegmator, and the fraction passing 
over between 78“ and 84° collected separately, and, if thought 
desirable, again fractionated, the portion distilling between 80“ and 
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82“ being collected separately. The product will consist of benzene, 
probably mixed with more or less of other bodies having approximately 
the same b. p., those most likely to be present being thiophen, carbon 
disulphide, toluene, and benzene hexhydride. 

6. The first of these may be removed by treatment with aluminum 
chloride (sec page 211), and the second by alcoholic potash (see page 
226), while the remaining bodies may be further separated by again 
fractionally distilling, and remain liquid on exposure to 0° at which 
temperature benzene solidifies. 

When present in but small proportion in a mixture of volatile bodies 
the foregoing process wholly fails to isolate the benzene present, and 
in many other cases it is unnecessary to obtain the hydrocarbon in a 
state of absolute purity in order to demonstrate its existence. As a 
rule, it is sufficient to treat the partially purified substance resulting 
from process 4 for nitrobenzene as described below. 

The benzene, having been concentrated and obtained more or less 
pure in the manner above described, is next treated with about twice 
its measure of fuming nitric arid of 1.50 sp. gr. The operation is con¬ 
ducted in a small flask or retort furnished with an inverted condenser. 
If a vigorous action occurs, no extraneous heat need be applied; but 
if the reaction be .sluggish, the liquid should be well agitated and moder¬ 
ately heated for a few minutes. The flask is then cooled and the con¬ 
tents transferred to a tapped separator. It separation into distinct 
strata occurs, all except the top stratum' are run off, while still warm, 
through the tap into a quantity of cold water. If this liquid remain clear, 
no nitrobenzene has been formed, and consequently benzene was not 
present. In presence of a considerable quantity of benzene, separa¬ 
tion of yellow, oily nitrobenzene will occur at the bottom of the water, 
and a marked odour of bitter almonds will be perceived. With smaller 
quantities, the nitrobenzene will form a finely divided precipitate, 
which will collect after some hours at the bottom of the vessel. The 
liquid is passed through a wet filter, washed with cold water, and the 
nitrobenzene collected is dissolved by dropping alcohol on the filter. 
The alcoholic solution thus obtained is then treated with zinc and 
hydrochloric acid, in the manner described on page 212, and the resul¬ 
tant aniline detected by bleaching powder. 

* In the case of mixtures of petroleum spirit and benzene, 3 layers are formed, the 
uppermost consisting of unaltered paraffins, the middle one of nitrobenzene, and the lowest 
ot a solution of nitrobenzene in nitric acid. If the proportion of benzene in the mixture 
be mtxlerate, the nitro-compound produced remains wholly in solution in the nitric acid 
until the latter is diluted. 
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For the estimation of benzene in complex mixtures, the only 
available method is to separate fixed matters, purify by treating with 
acid and alkali, as already described, then to remove any carbon 
disulphide by alcoholic potash (see page 226 et seq,), and subsequently 
to carefully fractionate the purified hydrocarbons in a bulb apparatus, 
as directed. The product may then be converted into nitrobenzene 
as described on page 211, the latter substance being dissolved in 
strong sulphuric acid and any residual hydrocarbons deducted from 
the apparent benzene previously found. 

For the estimation of benzene and its homologues in the liquid 
obtained by compressing the gaseous hydrocarbons obtained by sub¬ 
jecting petroleum to a red heat, as in the Pintsch system of lighting 
railway carriages, C. G. Williams rejects the portion distilling below 
65.5", and treats the remainder with its own volume of commercial 
nitric acid, previously dilated with an equal volume of water. On dis¬ 
tilling the mixture at 100°, the benzene and its homologues readily 
come over, while the olefines are converted into compounds, which 
remain in the still. 

COMMERCIAL BENZENE (BENZOL). 

The benzene of the English market varies in purity from an article 
containing only insignificant proportions of other bodies to the “90,” 
“50,” and “30”% benzols of the tar distiller. The composition and 
methods of assaying these products are described in a suljsequent 
section (page 222 el seq.). Commercial benzol, when sold retail, is 
sometimes entirely replaced by petroleum spirit. Shale naphtha 
may also be substituted. These products arc readily distinguished 
from the coal-tar products by the tests described on page 116. 

Benzene is now manufactured in large quantities of such purity 
that from 95 to 98% will distil within 1° of the theoretical b. p. The 
assay of such products is conducted by more rigid methods than 
those employed for ordinary benzols. Thus, the distillation is con¬ 
ducted on 100 C.C., which is fractionated in a flask with side-tube, the 
bulb of the thermometer being adjusted so as to be just below the 
tubulure. 

In some cases, and in conformity with Continental contracts, com¬ 
mercial benzene is subjected to the following special tests: (a) 1 c.c. 
of the sample is agitated with 20 c.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric 
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acid in a small stoppered bottle, and allowed to stand some hours. 
The colourisation at the end of this time should be very slight, never 
exceeding a pale straw-yellow. (6) 10 c.c. of it is agitated in a stoppered 
bottle with successive small quantities of saturated bromine-water, 
until a yellow tint is obtained, which persists for some minutes. Not 
more than 0.5 c.c. of bromine-water should be required to produce this 
result. 

For the purpose of determining the available benzene in a mixture, 
G. Lunge (“Coal Tar and Ammonia,” 3d English Ed., p. 626) 
recommends the nitralim tesl, which dcjjcnds on the production of 
nitrobenzene. He describes it as follows; 100 c.c. of the sample arc 
placed in a 500 c.c. flask provided with a cork carrying 2 tubes. A 
mixture of 150 grm. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.4), and 180 to 200 grm. of 
sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84) is prepared and allowed to cool. Portions 
of this mi.xturc arc placed in the stojipered tube and allowed to flow 
drop by drop into the benzene, shaking this up almost instantly. If 
the temperature rises, the flask must be cooled by immersion in water. 
When addition of acid ceases to produce rise of temperature, the flask 
should be heated gently for an hour or 2, during which time it will 
be an advantage to connect the second tube with a reflux condenser. 
Allow the mixture to settle, and separate the layers by a separatory 
funnel Most of the crude nitrobenzene is in the upper layer. The 
lower (acid) layer should be diluted with several timesuts bulk of water 
and allowed to stand for a few hours. Any oily liquid separating should 
be added to the nitrobenzene. Wash the latter with water several 
times, then with a very dilute solution of sodium hydroxide, and once 
again with water. Care should be taken that none of the ])roduct is 
lost in these washings. The washed nitrobenzene is then allowed to 
settle, carefully separated, redistilled in a fractionating fla.sk until a 
temperature of 150° is reached, and the distillate once more nitrated, 
using a large excess of the acid mixture. Any matcri.1l remaining 
undissolved may be regarded as non-nitrablc hydrocarbons. 157.6 
parts of nitrobenzene correspond to 100 parts of benzene. 

For testing crude benzene by fractional distillation the methods 
described on page 48 may be employed. The French Government 
has adopted a compact apparatus devised by Regnault, and consists 
in a cylindrical copper retort, of not less than 300 c.c. capacity, con¬ 
nected with a condenser. 5 glass receivers marked in c.c. are provided 
with means for quickly changing from one to another. 100 c.c. of the 
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sample are placed in the retort, and the thermometer fixed so that the 
bulb does not di]) into the oil and the mark of 8o° comes just above 
the cork. The receivers are changed at loo”, 120°, 140°, 160°, and 
180°. 

In the United States the usual commercial grades of benzol are 
“Benzol C. P.” (crystallisable), “100%,” “90%,” “50%,”and straw- 
coloured. The first mentioned is very nearly pure benzol and can be 
crystallised by chilling to 5“. The “ioo%” product should give 100% 
over at 100“ on distillation; the “90%” 90% over at ioo“, and the same 
“5°%” 50% The straw-colourcd benzol is the same as the 

90%, only unwashed. 


The following is list of the ‘‘benzols,’’ etc , produced by the Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
at Philadclithia. Pa : 


Benzol C P., water-white 
Benzol 100%. water-white 
BetU'd 90%. w'ater-white 
Benzol So%, water-white 
Toluol C P , water-white 
Toluol Commercial, water-white 
Xylol, pure, w.iter-white 
Benzol i(io°, water-white 


Solvent naphtha, water-white 
Benzol, straw-colourcd 
Toluol, straw-colourcd 
Barrettol 

Heavy naphtha, dark 
Special heavy oil, free from naph¬ 
thalene 

Creosote oil, dark (deposits naphthalene) 


(To Mr Jayne, of the chemical department of this company, and their chemist, Mr. 
Weiss, is due the commercial methods of analysis of benzols, carbolic acids, given herewith 
and on page 307). 


The following general tests are applied to water-white benzols: 

Distillation Test.—In distilling benzols (products enumerated 
above) too c.c. distilling flasks are used, with side-tube delivery. 
They should be made of Jena glass as the distillations are pushed to 
dryness. To do this gauze mu.st not be used, but the flasks rest in a 
hole in a piece of asbestos board and very small flames from extremely 
small Bunsen burners arc used. 

A burner found useful by the reviser of this edition consists of a 
tube I 3/4 in. long with an opening at the top 1/4 in.; air mixes with 
the gas in the base of the burner. 'I'he flame must be protected from 
draughts by large pieces of asbestos or sheet metal, chimneys of tin or 
mica around the burner cause superheating of the vapours. Very 
carefully standardized thermometers are u.sed for this work, but cor¬ 
rection for exposed stem is not made. The distillation test is the 
most important test and serves to grade oil most readily. 

Sulphuric Acid, or Wash Test.—This test is only applied to water- 
white oils, as it would mean nothing with unrefined oils. Pure con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is shaken with 3 or 4 parts of the oil in small 
glass-stoppered bottles of clear colourless glass. 
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The purity of the oil is judged by the colour it gives to the acid. 
After vigorous shaking for about i minute the mi.xture is allowed to 
settle for 10 minutes before recording the test. 

Sp. Gr.— T his is best taken by means of a Westphal balance at 15°. 

In the works it is customary to use sjjecially made hydrometers, 
that are carefully standardised. 

“Benzol C. P.” —This grade should all boil over within 2“ at about 
80°, say from 80-82°. The sul])huric acid test should give acid almost 
uncoloured or very ])alc straw-colour, tlic benzol is absolutely uncol¬ 
oured, as in the ca.se of most water-white products. The sp. gr. 
should be o 8S2-0 884. The following table shows the results of tests 
on the.se products. 


Disliil.iliiin I Sp. Afiilust 


HfMizol C. P 
Benzol ioo% 

Benzol 90% .... 
Benzol 50% . 

Toluol . 

Toluol, CMtiicrcial .. 

Pure .xylol, commercial 
Solvent benzol 160 


All over within 2° at o sy^-o.SSii .A,(i(Ivfrv pale h^traw. 
about 80° 

All over at 100°, (flank 08S0-0.882 Acid straw. 

<lrv). ; j 

90% over at 100° all 0879-0.8821 Atid slightly yellow. 

over by 120®. I 

50% over at 100°. all 0870-0876 Arif! yellow- 
over at i20®-i yO° I 

Within 2 degreeso 870-0 872' Wry pale straw’, 
around 100° 1 

.^t least 90% at 120°, o SO9-0871'. 

atlea.st95%at 130®, 


dry at 140^ 

Should boil between] 

limits 134-145° 

90% over at 160° 


I 

10,866-0.869. 

' I 

'0866-0.870 Aci<l yellow. 


Heavy tar oil supposed to be free from naphthalene. This may be 
tested by distillation in a 100 c.c. flask as used for benzols. Its gravity 
should be greater than that of water. On being surrounded by ice in 
a small tc.st-tube and a small crystal of naphthalene added, no more 
naphthalene should be found other than that added. 

Straw-coloured benzol shows distillation test and sp. gr. about the 
same as 90% benzol. Straw-coloured toluol the same as commercial 
toluol, as it is the unwashed product. 

Barretol is a coal-tar distillate that has about the same evaporative 
power as turpentine; it is used for cleaning type, varnish stains, solvent 
for rubber, etc. 

Vni TTT_T. 
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THIOPHEN, C^H^S. 

This body is present to the extent of o. 5% or more in all commer¬ 
cial benzene prepared from coal-tar. 

Pure thiophcn is a colourless, mobile liquid, boiling at 84°, and 
having a density of 1.07 at 15“. It is not miscible with water, and 
is not attacked by alkalies or alkali metals. With concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid it forms a sulphonic acid, and is oxidised very rapidly by 
nitric acid. Mono- and dinitrothiophen have, however, been obtained 
and may be present in the best commercial nitrobenzols. Bromine 
forms monobromthiophen, boiling at 150“ and having a density of 
I 652 at 23°; or, if a larger quantity of bromine is used, forms 
dibromthiophen, C4H,BrjS, which is a colourless liquid boiling at 
211° and of 2.147 sp. gr. at 23°. In its reactions this body closely 
resembles thiophen. 

Many of the colour-reactions of commercial benzene and toluene 
are really due to the presence of thiophen. This is true of the brown 
colour produced on agitation with strong sulphuric acid, and especi.ally 
the reaction observed by Laubenheimer. To apply this test, a dilute 
solution of phenanthraquinonc in glacial acetic acid is treated with a 
few drops of the liquid to be examined, the mixture well cooled, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid then added drop by drop, the resulting 
solution after a few minutes being treated with water. A colouring 
matter separates, which, on agitation with chloroform, dis.solves to a 
fine green liquid. On shaking 2 c.c. of benzene with 0.5 c.c. of sul¬ 
phuric acid and i drop of fuming nitric acid, a blue or green tint indi¬ 
cates the presence of thiophen. Another highly characteristic re¬ 
action is the deep blue indophenin produced on agitating thiophen 
with isatin and strong .sulphuric acid. When the proportion of thio¬ 
phen is large, a dirty brown is produced. If the mixture be warmed, 
the same reaction is produced by many of the derivatives of thiophen, 
including dibromthiophen, thiophen-sulphonic acid, C^HjS.SOjH, 
and thiophenic acid, €411,3.COOH. According to H. Kreis (Chem. 
Zeii., 26, 523, 1902), if benzene, containing even very minute amounts 
of thiophen, is shaken with a very dilute solution of thalline (^-meth- 
oxytetrahydroquinoline) and a little (1.42) nitric acid, the acid be¬ 
comes coloured intensely violet. This reaction is delicate with a solu¬ 
tion of thalline and thiophen in benzene as dilute as 1-100,000. The 
violet colouration is not permanent, it changes gradually to reddish 
and finally to yellow. The purple reaction of dinitrobenzene with 
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alcohol and potassium hydroxide is due to the presence of nitro- or 
dinitrothiophen. 

For the removal of thiophen from benzene, Haller and Michel 
{Bull. Soc. Chim., 1896, 1065) employ aluminum chloride. 1% is 
sufficient when the sample contains but little thiophen; but when 
the proportion is greater, 4 or 5% may be needed. The aluminum 
chloride is agitated with the benzene and then allowed to stand, when 
a viscous, reddish product collects at the bottom. The benzene may 
be distilled off at once or after separation from this liquid. 

Estimation of Thiophen in Benzene (Deniges, Bull. Soc. 
Chim., 1896, 1064).—2 c.c. of the sample are placed in a 60 c.c. stop¬ 
pered flask with 30 c.c. of methyl alcohol, free from acetone, and 
10 c.c of mercuric sulphate solution. The flask is closed and the 
mixture allowed to stand for about 20 minutes. An insoluble com¬ 
pound, 2lIgO, Ilg.SO,, C4H4S, is formed, and is removed by filtra¬ 
tion. 21 c.c. of the filtrate (o.i c.c. of the sample) are placed in a 
litre flask with 350 c.c. of water, 13 c.c. of ammonium hydroxide 
solution, 10 c.c. N/io potassium cyanide solution, and S or 6 
6 drops of a 20% solution of potassium iodide, and the whole well 
shaken. If not perfectly clear, a gentle heat may be applied, and then, 
after cooling, N/10 silver nitrate is added until a permanent 
turbidity results. The amount of thiophen (x) can be calculated 
by the formula: 

V = 2.8 (« —o 3); 

in which n equals the number of c.c. silver nitrate solution used. 

Methylthiophen or thiotoluene, CsH6S, is contained in impure 
toluene, from which it is isolated with difficulty as a colourless liquid 
boiling at 113“ C. Dimethylthiophen, or Ihioxene, CfjHgS, is also 
present in coal-tar naphtha. 

NITROBENZENE, CsHsNO,. 

Nitrobenzene, called “ nitrobenzol” commercially, is a product of the 
action of nitric acid on benzene, C 6 H 6 -t-HN 0 , = C6H5N0,-|-H,0. 
The acid should not be of lower sp. gr. than i. 45; on the large scale it is 
employed in admixture with sulphuric acid. Great heat is evolved, 
and more or less red fumes are produced. When the action is over, 
the product may be poured into water, when the nitrobenzene sinks 
to the bottom as a yellow oil. 
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Pure nitrobenzene is a pale yellow liquid, having an odour resem¬ 
bling that of the essential oil of bitter almonds or bcnzaldchyde, 
C,H(, 0 , but differs from that body in many respects besides chemical 
composition. Its odour has led to its extensive use as a scenting and 
flavouring agent under the name of “Essence of Mirbanc.” It is 
nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves in nitric acid, being repre- 
cipitated on dilution. It is soluble without alteration in sulphuric 
acid of I 84 sp. gr. Fuming sulphuric acid converts it into m-nitro- 
benzol-sulphonic acid. The sp. gr. of nitrobenzene is i 20S at 15“ 
The m. p. after having been chilled to the solid state is 3°. The b. p. 
is 206-207°. Nitrobenzene is readily volatile with steam, i part 
of nitrobenzene distils with 6 parts of water at i atmosphere pres¬ 
sure. It is readily soluble in alcohol, and is miscible in all pro¬ 
portions with ether, benzene, and oils, and has great .stability, being 
unaffeited by chlorine or bromine even .at the b. p , unless iodine or 
antimonic chloride be simultaneously present. 

The vapour of nitrobenzene is distinctly coloured, closely resembling 
that of chlorine. This is easily visible in a depth of 5 cm., and is strongly 
marked in a depth of 10 cm. When light is transmitted through the 
vapour, no bands of absorption are produced in the visible spectrum. 
The violet and the blue are absorbed, but less strongly than with 
the fluid. 

By treatment with a mi.xturc of sulphuric acid and the strongest 
nitric acid, nitrolienzene is converted into a mixture of the three iso¬ 
meric dinitrobenzenes, C,,II,(NOj)j. These form pale yellow 
crystals. 

Nitrobenzene is scarcely affected by aqueous alkalies, even when 
boiling, but is converted by alcoholic [lotash into a mixture of azoben¬ 
zene, (Ci,H 5),N,, and azoxybenzenc, (C6ll5N),0. 

lender the influence of reducing agents, e. g , hydrogen sulphide, 
zinc and hydrochloric acid, or acetic acid and iron filings, nitrobenzene 
is converted into aniline, (biH^.H^N, the production of which affords 
one of the most delicate and characteristic tests for nitrobenzene. 
The alcoholic solution of the nitrobenzene should he mixed with 
hydrochloric acid and boiled for some time with metallic zinc. The 
liquid is next diluted, neutralised with sodium hydroxide, and a clear 
solution of bleaching powder cautiously added. A blue or purple 
colouration, often appearing somewhat slowly, and gradually changing 
to brown, will be produced if aniline, resulting from the reduction of 
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nitrobenzene, be present. According to Balls, magnesium ribbon, 
with the addition of a few drops of solution of platinum chloride, 
rapidly and completely reduces nitrobenzene in alcoholic solution to 
aniline, giving a solution which can be at once decanted and tested 
with bleaching powder. 

By the electrolysis of a solution of nitrobenzene in concentrated 
sulphuric acid amido-ijhenol sulphonic acid forms at the cathode. 

The following methods of detecting small quantitie.s of nitrobenzene 
are due to Jac<iuemin. A single drop of nitroljenzene dissolved in 
20 c.c. of alcohol is stated to suffice for all three tests: 

0. The liquid is treated with zinc and sulphuric acid to reduce the 
nitrobenzene to aniline. 'J'he liquid is treated with e.xcess of sodium 
carbonate and filtered; to the filtrate i drop of carbolic acid is added, 
and then some sodium hypochlorite, when a lirown colouration, rapidly 
changing to blue, due to formation of sodium erythrophenate, indicates 
tlic presence of nitrobenzene. 

b. The liquid is treated with some lead dioxide. If excess of the 
oxide lie used, a ro.se tint, changing to lirown, is developed, but other¬ 
wise the rose colour changes to blue. The reaction is said to be very 
delicate. 

c. A crystal of potassium chlorate is added to the liquid, and a drop 
of concentrated sultihuric acid allowed to run dowm the side of the tube, 
when violet colouration is produced. 

Toxicological Detection of Nitrobenzene.—The .symiitoms pro¬ 
duced by nitrobenzene, when taken either in the liquid or the gaseous 
state, show that it is an active poison of a peculiarly insidious nature. 
For the most part its action is tliat of a powerful narcotic, and, as a rule, 
it produces liut little local irritation of the stomach or bowels. The 
first symptoms arc usually headache and drowsiness, followed by 
flushing of the face, difficult breathing, irregular pulse, dilatation of the 
pupils, more or less loss of voluntiiry power, and sometimes convulsions. 
On attempting to walk the ])oisoncd person will sometimes reel as if 
drunk, and the breath will smell of nitrobenzene. These symptoms 
arc followed by coma, which may come on slowly, but is more fre¬ 
quently sudden, increasing in intensity until death ensues in 5 or 6 
hours from the ccmmenccment of the sym|)toms. When the stage of 
coma is reached there is but little chance of preventing a fatal termina¬ 
tion of the case. On the whole, the symptoms of poisoning by nitro¬ 
benzene simulate those of apoplexy, but the strong and persistent odour 
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and the intense salivation it is apt to produce sufficiently distinguish 
it from the latter affection. 

The vapour may prove injurious even when largely diluted with air. 

The post-mortem ap|)earance of the stomach is normal, but the smell 
of the poison will usually be perceptible, unless death has ensued by in¬ 
halation of the vapour. The brain is always congested, and the blood 
everywhere black and thick, but fluid, the heart being full of dark, 
treacly blood. There is usually well-marked and long-continued 
rigidity. In cases of delayed death, nitrobenzene may not be found as 
such on analysis, owing to its reduction to aniline, which will be met 
with in the brain and urine. In many ca.ses a distinct colour will be 
observed on the skin, at least in some parts. 

The poisonous effects of nitrobenzene are identical with those of 
aniline, and are most probably due to the reduction of the nitro¬ 
benzene to that substance in the body. 

For the detection of nitrobenzene, the portions of the body to be 
examined should be reduced to fragments and acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The liquid is distilled, and the distillate examined 
from time to time, with the view of detecting the presence of any un¬ 
changed nitrobenzene. Then treat the contents of the retort with 
rectified alcohol, and filter. Precipitate the filtrate with excess of 
basic lead acetate, and again filter. Remove any lead from the liquid 
by adding a slight excess of sodium sulphate. Evaporate the filtered 
liquid nearly to dryness, and render the solution alkaline with sodium 
carbonate. Then agitate with ether to dissolve the aniline, run 
off the aqueous liquid, and agitate the ethereal solution with a little 
very dilute sulphuric acid. Separate this acid layer, which will con¬ 
tain any aniline as sulphate, concentrate by evaporation at a low 
temperature, and test for aniline by bleaching powder solution as de¬ 
scribed on page 212. 

Commercial Nitrobenzol.—The products obtained on a large scale 
by the action of nitric acid on commercial benzols vary in composition 
with the character of the benzols employed in their manufacture, but 
are often exceedingly complex, containing simultaneously several 
isomeric varieties of the different mono- and dinitro-derivatives of 
the benzene series of hydrocarbons, which diminish in volatility 
and fusibility with the number of atoms of carbon or molecules 
of NO, contained in them. By the action of reducing agents the 
various nitro-compounds yield aniline and other bases, the constitution 
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of which depends on that of the nitro-compounds from which they are 
derived. Some of these yield colouring matters materially differing in 
shade or brilliancy from those given by purer products. 

The presence of hydrocarbons in nitrobenzol m.ay be detected by 
dissolving 30 c.c. of the sample in 70 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, in which it ought to be entirely soluble. 

Commercial nitrobenzene and dinitrobenzene commonly contain 
the nitro-dcrivatives of thiophene. These impurities may be detected 
by dissolving the sample in alcohol, and adding a single drop of 
aqueous potassium hydroxide, when a deep-red solution is obtained, 
a thin layer aijpcaring violet. An excess of alkali destroys the colour, 
but it may be restored by cautious neutralisation. 

The sp. gr. of nitrobenzol made from 90% benzene should be 1.186, 
and from 30 to 40% benzol 1.175 to 1.190. 

TOLUENE. 

Methylbenzene, C,Hs=C6HsCH3. 

Toluene, formerly called “toluol,”—a name which should be applied 
only to the commercial substance,—is obtainable by various synthetical 
methods, is a product of the dry distillation of tolu-balsam and many 
other resins, and is present to a considerable extent in coal-tar naphtha. 
It closi'ly resembles benzene. The chief points of difference arc: 

1. The odour, which is distinct from that of benzene. 

2. The sp. gr., 0,881 at 0°, 0.871 at 15“. 

3. The b. p., Ill”, is considerably higher than that of benzene. 

4. The solidifying point, toluene remaining liquid even at —20“, 
while benzene is solid at 0°. 

By the action of concentrated nitric acid, toluene is converted into 
one or more nitrotolucncs, or dinitrotoluenes; but when boiled with 
dilute nitric acid it is oxidised with formation of benzoic acid and 
other products. Commercial nitrotoluol has a sp. gr. of 1.167. Pure 
orthonitrotoluene has a gravity of 1.162, that of metanitrotoluene 
being 1.168. Paranitrotolucnc is solid at ordinary temperatures. 
Dinitrotoluene is used for dcblooming oils. 

When treated with excess of hot concentrated sulphuric acid, toluene 
forms 2 isomeric toluenesulphonic acids, C,IIjHSO,. On heating the 
liquid to .about i6o“, and passing a current of steam, these compounds 
are dccom[)osed and the toluene distils over almost without loss. 
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COMMERCIAL TOLUENE. 

Toluene constitutes the greater part of “50% benzol” (page 228), 
and also occurs to a considerable extent in “90% benzol.” 

Toluene occurs in an approximately pure state in commercial 
“toluol,” which is now manufactured on a barge scale. When frac¬ 
tionated in the manner described on page 208, commercial toluols 
should give the first drop at 110“ to iii°, and 90% of distillate below 
120°. 

An almost pure toluene is now made commercially, which distils 
wholly within a degree or two of 110°. 

XYLENES. 

Ditnethylbenzenes. C8H,„=C6H; (CHJ^. 

All 3 forms of xylene (see page 229) occur in coal-tar; the isomeric 
body, ethylbenzene, C6Hs(C,H;), has also been found by some 
investigators. 

The isomeric xylenes present a close general resemblance to benzene 
and toluene, but are distinguished by their higher b. p., lower sp. gr., 
and the greater facility with which they are oxidised and arc converted 
into sulphonic acids. 

The different behaviour of the isomeric xylenes with reagents has 
some practical interest as affording a means of examining the nature 
of— 

Commercial xylene or xylol, which is now manufactured on a 
considerable scale for the preparation of cumidine (by heating the 
monomethyl-metaxylidine hydrochloride with methyl alcohol) and of 
azo-colouring matters (scarlets, oranges, etc.). Commercial xylene 
is obtained by the fractional distillation of coal-tar naphtha. It 
varies greatly in purity, giving 90 to 95% within a range of 2“ to 6° 
from the first drop over. The distilling-points may range from 136° 
to 138°; 136° to 140°; 136° to 142°; 138“ to 140°; or 138“ to 142“, ac¬ 
cording to the stipulations of the contract note. In some cases the 
contract note stipulates that 90% of the sample of xylene shall distil 
within a range of i“, and this behaviour is very strictly enforced. 

Besides varying proportions of the three xylenes, the properties 
of which have already been described, commercial xylol contains more 
or less of the lower and higher homologues (methylbenzene, 1-3-4- 
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and 1-3-5-trimethylbenzencs), together with a notable proportion 
of paraffins, and probably ethylbenzene and ethenylbenzene and 
hydrocarbons of other series. The hydrocarbons of the olefine and 
acetylene series arc not improbably present in the fraction of crude 
naphtha from which commercial xylene is prepared, but they either 
suffer absorption by the sulphuric acid used for the purification, or 
are thereby polymerised so as to remain in the retort when the purified 
substance is redistilled. Orthoxylene also undergoes absorption by 
the sulphuric acid employed, and hence the refined product contains a 
comparatively small proportion of this hydrocarlion, the same reaction 
having prevented its recognition in coal-tar until recently. Thioxene, 
or dimethylthiophcn, CsHsS, if present, will also be absorbed by 
treatment with sulphuric acid. On the other hand, meta.xylene 
hexahydrides and homologues behave in all essential respects like 
paraffins. 

Of all these constituents of commercial xylene, the metaxylene is 
the only one of value, even its 2 isomers being useless. If the meta- 
xyene contain even a few units % of orthoxylene, on converting it 
into the nitro-derivative, and this into xylidine, tarry matters are 
formed which arc a serious inconvenience in practice. 

The table on page 218 shows some points of difference between the 
xylenes. The reagents named arc prepared as follows: 

Chromic Acid Mixture.—A solution of 8 grm. of potassium dichro¬ 
mate in a mixture of 10 grm. of sulphuric acid and go c.c. of water. 

Diluted Nitric Acid.—Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.4), diluted wdth twice 
its volume of water. 

NUric-sulphuric Acid Mixture .—Equal measures of fuming nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.5) and concentrated sulphuric acid are mixed and al¬ 
lowed to cool. 

The first 2 reagents .arc applied by boiling the hydrocarbon with 
excess under an inverted conden.ser for .several hours. For oxidation 
of metaxylene a temperature of 150” is desirable. 

The nitric-sulphuric arid mixture is used cold, the hydrocarbon 
being gradually added and the product allowed to stand some hours. 
It is then poured into an exce.ss of water, the liquid p.asscd through a 
wet filter, the separated nitro-deriv.atives recrystallised from boiling 
alcohol and examined under the microscope. 

The following method for the assay of commercial xylene is due to 
J. M. Cnafts (Compl. rend., 114 (1892), iiio. 
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A weighed amount of the sample (10 to 20 grm.) is poured on 2.5 
times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid in a tube of hard gla.ss. 
The depth of the xylene layer in millimetres is noted, the tube is 
sealed and heated to 120'’, with occasional violent shaking. The tube 
is allowed to cool, opened, 3 or 4 measures of a mixture of equal parts 
of hydrochloric acid and water added, the mixture shaken well and 
allowed to stand for an hour at room tem])erature. An insoluble layer 
of saturated hydrocarbons is formed. This is measured and separated 
in a .separatory funnel, the solvent acid returned to the tube, which is 
resealed and heated to 122° for 20 hours. By this treatment 97% of the 
1-3-xylene forms a layer, which can be measured, and .after se|)aration 
distilled and weighed. A small amount of impurity is removed by dis¬ 
tillation. The 1-2- and 1-4-xylcncsulphonic acids undergo but little 
decomposition at 122“, but at 175° the hydrocarbons are regenerated. 
If the.se be dissolved in 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
solution cooled, and i part of concentrated hydrochloric acid added, 
1-4-xylenesulphonic acid is thrown down in crystals, which should be 
collected on an asbestos filter, washed with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid until the washings no longer react with barium chloride, and the 
precipitate allowed to dry in the air to constant weight. The crystals 
have the composition (CgHgSO,!!), 3-311,0; the weight multiplied by 
0.4977 gives the xylene. For direct estimation of i-2-.xylene, Levin¬ 
stein' advises the following method: 100 c.c. of the sample are shaken 
thorougidy with 120 c.c. cold concentrated sulphuric acid until no 
further solution of hydrocarbons occurs. It is best to cool the mixture. 
The 1-2- and 1-3-xylenes are converted into sulphonic acids, but the 
1-4-xylcnc is unaffected and separ.ates unchanged. The acid liquid 
containing the 2 sulphonic acids is then separated, and these con¬ 
verted into their calcium and then into their sodium salts. On con¬ 
centrating the solution of the latter, sodium i-2-.xylcnesulphonate will 
crystallise in large, flat prisms, while the 1-3-salt remains in solution. 
The mother liquor should be further concentrated, when a second crop 
of crystals will be obtained. Both crops .are purified by resolution and 
recrystallisation. The indistinct crystals of the 1-3-form are readily 
distinguished from the large, well-defined cryst.als of the 1-2-salt from 
English crude xylols. That from Scotch products crystallises far less 
readily, probably owing to an .admixture of some foreign sulphonate. 
Crystallised .sodium 1-2-xylenesulphonate contains C6H,(CH,),S0,Na 
-f 5H,0. It is dried by pressure between folds of filter-paper, and then 

Soc. ChetH , liui , 1884, 77. 
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over sulphuric acid, when it can be weighed, if desired. The xylene 
can be regenerated by adding e.xcess of sulphuric acid and distilling in a 
current of steam at 120° to 150°. 

It might be preferable to saturate the acid liquid with barium 
hydroxide solution, filter from the sulphate, and crystallise the sul- 
phonates from the filtrate. Barium 1-2-xylencsulphonate crystal¬ 
lises in large, nacreous laminae, requiring 3 parts of boiling water or 18 
parts of cold water for solution. 

Samples 2 and 5 were analysed independently by the same methods 
by A. Rademacher, with the following results: 


Number 

i-2-x_\Icnc 

Idle 

i-4-x)'Ienc 

Paraffins 

2 

14 5 

81 

3 

I 5 

5 


/«? 

186 5 

4-5 



The following figures were obtained by Levinstein, but partly by 
methods different from those above described: 




1 Sp gr 


Percentage of 

No. 

Origin of sample 

1 at 19° 

Distilling 

1 degrees. ; 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 






xy¬ 

lene 
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lene 

xy¬ 

lene 

affins 
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0 8629 



! 87 

6 , 

1 

2 

: 1' rom Engli.sh tar 

0.8660 1 





i 

hrom Scotch tar 

0 8574 1 


12 


' 8 


•1 1 

1 

l-rom mixed English and 
Scotch tars 

0 8605 

134-141 

3 

81 

10 

1 6 

5 ; 

From mixed English an-i 


140—14I 


86 


6 

1 

Scotch tars I 






6 

Unknown .. | 







7 

Pure metaxylene isolated by 

0 8668 

142-143 






dilute nitnc acid, etc. 







COAL-TAR NAPHTHA. 

In the first distillation of coal-tar 2 fractions are obtained, known 
respectively as “first light oils” and “second light oils.” Sometimes 
they are not collected separately, in which case the fraction is known as 
“crude naphtha” or “light oil.” Good “first light oils” or “first 
runnings” ought, on redistillation, to yield 10% below 100° and an 
average of 78% below 170“. On again distilling the fraction collected 
under 130' fully 25% should come over under 100°. “Second light 
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oils” should have a density of about 0.975. It yields but little distillate 
below 120° and about 30% below lyo”. 

Crude coal-tar naphtha is a more or less fluorescent liquid, of a 
dark coffee colour and disagreeable odour. It has a density of 0.840 to 
0.940, or even higher, and evolves ammonia abundantly on distillation. 
It is an extremely complex product, as will be seen on reference to the 
table on page 198. Many or all of the bodies boiling below 
about 220'=’ are sometimes pre.sent simultaneously. The S|). gr. of crude 
naphthas of London make usually ranges between 0.883 0.888, and 

that of Scotch naphthas from 0.868 to 0.876, but the density is some¬ 
times considerably outside these limits. 

Crude naphtha is usually submitted to redistillation without previous 
chemical treatment, the resultant products being ‘‘once run naph¬ 
tha” and “last runnings.”' by .some distillers an intermediate 
product is obtained, termed “medium naphtha.” It is the fraction 
of the crude naphtha which on redistillation passes over between 160° 
and 180“. Benzene can be isolated in small quantity even from this 
fraction by the u.se of a dcphlegmating arrangement. 

Once-run naphtha is a fluid of a more or less amber-yellow colour, 
and a sp. gr. ranging from 0.886 to o 892. The method of assaying 
once-run naphtha by distillation is described on page 207 et seq. 

Bel.ire redistilling once-run naphtha on a large scale it is purified 
by treatment with sulphuric acid of 1.845 sp. gr. This removes the 
bases, hydrocarbons of the olefine and acetylene scries, and some of the 
higher homologues of benzene. A subsequent treatment with lime or 
sodium hydroxide eliminates the phenols and any other bodies of acid 
character. The oil is then washed with water and again distilled. 

Once-run naphtha is the starting-point from which the manufacturer 
derives, by fractional distillation, the following products: 100% 
benzol; 90% benzol; 50 and 90% benzol (called “50/90 benzol”); 
30% benzol; solvent naphtha; burning naphtha; and a further quan¬ 
tity of last runnings. Each of these products has distinctive characters 
by which it is known and recognised commercially. In addition, 
benzene, toluene, and xylene are now manufactured on the commercial 
scale in a condition of high purity. 

’ "Last runnings" are highly charged with naphthalene, and find an application as a 
common burning oil in street vapour-lamps A sample examined by B. Nickels gave, on 
fractional distillation, io% at 143'’; so at 146°; 30 at 151*’; 40 at is7‘^;soat 164°; 60 at 170”; 
70 at 179°; 80 at 191'’; and 90 at aog®. When 70% ha<l passed over, naphthalene appeared 
in quantity. By repeated fractioning, evidence of the presence of toluene and xylene was 
obtained. 
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Burning naphtha is a product similar to “last runnings,” but 
results from a second distillation. It should have a sp. gr. of o. 880 
to 0.887, and should give 20 to 30% over at iso", and 90 at 170“. 

Solvent naphtha is so called from its wide application as a solvent 
for india-rubber in the manufacture of waterproof articles. It is 
.also used for washing crude anthracene. It gives from 8 to 30% of 
distillate below 130“, and about 90 below 160°. The sp. gr. should 
not exceed o 875. Solvent naphtha has a complex and variable 
composition, but consists chiefly of isomeric xylenes and cumenes, 
with a not,able proportion of paraffins, and sometimes several units% 
of naphthalene, the last constituent being considered very objection¬ 
able. Formerly, solvent naphtha comprised the whole of the fraction 
from the redistillation of once-run naphtha passing over above the 
benzols and below 160°, but when a demand arose for xylene as a 
separate product, much of it was removed, with the result of rendering 
the residual solvent naphtha less suitable for its intended purpose. 

Carburreting naphtha is a product consisting chiefly of xylenes. 
It is usually specified as giving at least 70% of distillate at 130“ and 
90 at 1500, the sp. gr. ranging from 0.850 to 0.870. 

Commercial Benzols.—In commerce, the term “ benzol ” is applied 
generically to the more volatile portions of redistilled co.al-tar naphtha. 
It is a convenient name to indicate this more or less complex liquid, 
consisting chiefly of benzene and its homologues; while the use of the 
term “benzene” should be restricted to the definite hydrocarbon of 
the formula C6H6. 

Commercial benzols consist essentially of mixtures of very variable 
proportions of benzene and its homologues, together with; smaller 
percentages of carbon disulphide; certain light hydrocarbons tech¬ 
nically known as “petroleum,” and which are incapable of nitration, 
consisting largely of pentene; thiophene and its homologues; traces of 
water; acetylene, and probably homologues; and impurities of an 
indefinite nature. 

The light hydrocarbons diminish the yield of colouring matter from 
the aniline made trom the benzols containing them, and, if present 
in considerable proportion, render the process of nitration irregular 
and even dangerous. Carbon disulphide is a somewhat troublesome 
impurity, and is difficult to get rid of by ordinary means. 

The details of the method of effecting the assay of benzols are given 
on pages 209, 230 el seq. According to the behaviour of the sample 
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when distilled, it is classed as 100% benzol, 90% benzol, 50% benzol, 
or 30% benzol. 

90% Benzol is a product of which 90% by volume distils before 
the thermometer rises above 100°. A good sample should not begin 
to distil under 80°, and should not yield more than 20 to 30% at 
85°, or much more than 90% at 100°. It should wholly distil below 
i20“. An excessive distillate— e. g., 35 to 40% at 85°—indicates a 
larger proportion of carbon disulphide or light hydrocarbons than is 
desirable. The actual percentage composition of a 90% benzol of 
good quality is about 70 of benzene, 24 of toluene (including a little 
xylene), and 4 to 6 of carbon disulphide and light hydrocarbons. The 
proportion of real benzene may fall as low as 60 or rise as high as 
75%. 90% benzol should be colourless (“water-white”), and free 
from opalescence. 

The sp. gr. of English 90% benzols ranges from o 880 to o. 888 
at 15.5", but the figure is no indication of the quality of a samide, 
owing to the presence of carbon disulphide and light hydrocarbons, 
which, from their high volatility, become concentrated in this class 
of benzol. .Since carbon disulphide has a sp. gr. of 1.27 and the 
light hydrocarbons (“petroleum”) average o 860, the 2 may in 
certain proportions exactly compensate and be without effect on the 
sp. gr. 'if the product. Watson Smith examined a 90% benzol which 
had a .=p. gr. of o 900 and contained 6% of carbon disulphide. 
After removing this impurity the sp. gr. of the benzol fell to 0.880. 

Scotch 90% benzols contain but little carbon disulphide, but a con¬ 
siderable proportion (7 to 8%) of light hydrocarbons; hence the sp, gr. 
is often as low as 0.870 or even less. The first 20% distilled from such 
a sample may have a density of 0.866; while the residual 80% will be as 
dense as 0.872. The low density of the first fraction here distinctly 
indicates “petroleum,” and not carbon disulphide, .as the jrredominant 
impurity. By eliminating the carbon disulphide from 90% benzol in 
the manner described on page 226, the anomaly in the sp. gr. almost 
disappears, and the interpretation of the results of the fractional dis¬ 
tillation becomes much simpler. The sp. gr. is about 0.880 to 0.882. 
The sp. gr. of the United States 90% benzols is about 0.879 to 0-882. 

C. P. crystallisable and 100% benzol are products made in the 
United States. The first mentioned is very nearly pure benzene and 
can be crystallised by chilling to 50“. On distillation by the method de¬ 
scribed on page 208 it should all pass over within 2° (distilled to 
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dryness). The reviser of this edition has found that 90% will often 
distil over within 1/2° if the vapours in the bulb are carefully protected 
against superheating. The sp. gr. should be 0.882-0.884. The 100% 
benzol is a product which all distils below 100°. The chief constituent 
other than benzene is toluene. 

50% benzol, often called 50/90 benzol, a product of which 50% by 
volume distils over at a temperature not exceeding 100°, and 40% more 
(making 90 in all) below 120“. It should wholly distil below 130“. 
The density of English 50% benzol is about 0.878 to 0.880 of Scotch 
0.867 fo 0.872 and of the United States 50% 0.870 to 0.876. This class 
of benzol is nearly free from carbon disulphide, and contains com¬ 
paratively little of the light hydrocarbons, while the proportion of 
toluene and xylene is, of course, larger than in 90% benzol. 50/90 
benzol Is employed for producing the heavy aniline used for preparing 
rosaniline or magenta. 

In the case of a benzol of intermediate character, the proportions 
of 90% and 50% benzol to which it corresponds may be found by the 
following rule: Deduct 50 from the percentage-volume of the sample 
distilling below 100°, and multiply the difference by 2.5. The product 
gives the percentage of 90% benzol in the sample, the difference be¬ 
tween this and 100 being the proportion of 50% benzol. Thus, a 
benzol giving 64% over below 100° corresponds to a mixture of 35 parts 
of 90% benzol with 65 parts of 50/90 benzol; for: 

64 - 50 ^' 4 ; 14X2 5-35, and 100-35=65 

For English benzols the rule is accurate to 1%. 

30% benzol is a product of which 30% distils below 100°, about 60% 
more passing over between 100“ and 120°. It consists chiefly of 
toluene and xylene, with smaller proportions of benzene, cumene, etc. 
The sp. gr. should be about 0.875. 

For the manufacture of aniline-red, magenta, or fuchsine, a benzol is 
required which will yield (by nitration and subsequent reduction) 
an aniline oil of which 3/4 distils between 180° and 190°, and the re¬ 
mainder between 190° and 215°. Such an aniline oil is producible 
from a benzol of which 3/4 passes over between 80° and 100°, and the 
rest between 100“ and 130°. F'or the manufacture of methyl-violet, on 
the contrary, an aniline as free as possible from higher homologues is 
required, and this must be made from a benzol which almost wholly 
distils below 83'= or 84°. For xylidine-red an aniline oil derived from 
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benzols boiling above 115° or 120“ is required, but it is often found 
preferable to prepare this by fractionating an ordinary aniline oil rather 
than to employ a benzol of specially high b. p. for the purpose. The 
commercially pure xylene and toluene now extensively manufactured 
have, to a great extent, replaced the high boiling “benzols” formerly 
employed. 

The “benzol” of the British Pharmacopoeia (1898) is defined as a 
mixture of about 70% of benzene and 20 to 30% of toluene, having a 
sp. gr. of from 0.880 to 0.888. It should begin to distil at 80°; 90% 
should pass over below roo" and should wholly distil below 120'*. 

The benzol of the United States Pharmacopoeia is pure benzene or, 
approximately, the Benzol C. P. crystallisables described on page 223. 
“Benzene, CoHo, is a colourless, transparent liquid of a peculiar, 
aromatic odour, sp. gr. 0.871 at 23°, congealing at 5.2°, and boiling at 
80.4°. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 4 parts of alcohol and 
in ether. When equal volumes of benzene and concentrated sulphuric 
acid are mixed, the latter should not become coloured. On shaking 
2 c.c. of benzene with 0.5 c.c. of sulphuric acid and i drop of fuming 
nitric acid, no green or blue tint should be produced (absence of 
thiophene). 

Assay of Commercial Benzols and Naphthas.—The observations 
of importance in judging of the quality of a commercial benzol or 
naphtha are, in addition to the appearance and smell of the sample: 
its sp. gr. its behaviour with concentrated sulphuric acid; the proportion 
of carbon disulphide; the proportion of the light hydrocarbons, techni¬ 
cally known as “petroleum”; the proportion of nitratable hydrocar¬ 
bons; and its behaviour on fractional distillation. In the case of com¬ 
mercial xylols, the proportion of metaxylene should be ascertained in 
the manner directed on pages 219 and 220. 

Commerci.al 90% benzol should not be diminished in volume by more 
than 1/2% when agitated with 5% by measure of cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid. For a more stringent test, applicable to commercially 
pure benzene, see page 209. 

Water, if present in such quantity as to render the sample turbid, 
must be got rid of prior to any further process of assay. This may be 
done sufficiently perfectly by passing the liquid through a dry filter. 
A complete elimination of the water may be easily effected by agitat¬ 
ing the sample with a little recently gently ignited plaster of Paris, and 
filtering. The dehydration is almost instantaneous. If a known 
VOL. III.— IS 
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weight of plaster be employed, and it be afterward washed with a 
little gasolene, dried at a gentle heat, and reweighed, a determination 
of the amount of the water may be readily effected. 

Carbon disulphide often exists in very sensible quantity in crude 
and once-run naphtha, and in 90% benzol. From the less volatile 
classes of benzol it is usually absent. Its presence is important only in 
100% and 90% benzol. Carbon disulphide may be detected by a 
method of Votocek and Votmessil (Chem. Zeil. Rep., 2$, p. 275 (1901)). 
Hofmann’s reaction, CS,-l-2C6H5NH, = CS(NHC6H5)j-f H,S, is the 
basis of this test. In the presence of ammonia the reaction is said to 
proceed rapidly, requiring about 15 minutes for the completion of the 
test. The ammonium sulphide is detected by the nitroprusside re¬ 
action. According to Lunge (“Coal-tar and Ammonia,” 3d Ed., p. 614), 
the best test for carbon disulphide is the phenylhydrazine test, as 
follows: ro c.c. of the benzol is agitated with 4 or 5 drops of phenyl¬ 
hydrazine for I to I 1/2 hours. With 0.2% CS, a thick precipitate 
forms, but even with 0.03% the precipitate is easily seen. 

The presence of carbon disulphide raises the gravity of benzols con¬ 
siderably, as is shown on page 228. Other simple methods of de¬ 
tecting CSi are the formation of crystals of potassium xanthatc with 
alcoholic potash and the formation of ammonium thiocyanate with 
alcoholic ammonia. This is found by agitating with ferric chloride 
to give a blood-red colour. Carbon disulphide may be eliminated from 
benzol, and its amount determined with a near approach to accuracy, 
by the following method devised by B. Nickels:' 100 c.c. measure of 
the sample of benzol (preferably dehydrated with plaster of Paris, as 
above described) is treated with a solution of i grm. of potassium 
hydroxide in the smallest possible quantity (.about 20 c.c.) of hot 
absolute alcohol, and the mixture agitated thoroughly. If carimn 
disulphide be present, a yellow colour is usually developed, and the 
mixture becomes pasty from the formation and separation of potas¬ 
sium xanthate in crystals of a characteristic silky appearance. The 
mixture is shaken at intervals during half an hour, and is then passed 
through a dry filter. The adhering benzol is separated as far as 
possible from the precipitated xanthate by carefully folding the filter 
and pressing it against the sides of the funnel by means of a spatula. 
The filtrate is agitated in a cylindrical separator with its own volume 
of warm water, which removes the excess of alcohol and a little dis- 

* Chrm News, 43 (1881), 148,350, and 52 (1885), 170. 
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solved xanthate. If the purified benzol is to be submitted to distilla¬ 
tion, it is preferable to operate on at least 200 c.c. of the sample, and 
treat it a second time with the alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, 
before treating it with water. The aqueous liquid is run off, and the 
benzol again agitated with its own measure of cold water, after the re¬ 
moval of which it may be dehydrated with plaster, and then further 
examined by fractional distillation. 

The potassium xanthate collected on the filter is washed with a 
little ether, dried at 100°, and weighed. Preferably, it is dissolved 
in alcohol, the washings frdm the treated benzol added, and the united 
solution obtained rendered slightly acid with acetic acid. On adding 
a solution of copper sulphate, a brownish precipitate of cupric xanthate 
is formed, rapidly changing to bright yellow cuprous xanthate, 
CuC,H 5(CO)S„ insoluble in water and dilute acids. The cuprous 
xanthate m.ay be collected on a filter, washed, ignited in the air, and 
weighed as CuO; or the cupric oxide m.ay be ignited with sulphur in 
hydrogen, and thus converted into cuprous sulphide. The weight of 
CuO or CujS obtained, divided by 0.523, gives that of the carbon 
disul[)hide in the sample operated upon. 

Instead of weighing the cuprous xanthate, 11 . Macagno (Chem. 
News, 13 (1866), 138) titrates the acidified solution of potassium 
xanthate with a solution of cujnic suljjhatc containing 12.47 g™- 
of the < lystalliscd salt jier litre. The end of the reaction is indicated 
by the brown colour produced when a drop of the liquid taken out 
with a glass rod is added to a drop of potassium ferrocyanide solution 
on a porcelain plate, i c.c. of the above cupric sulphate solution 
corresponds to o 0076 grm. of carbon disulphide.’ 

A method of estimating CSj that has proven satisfiactory in the 

* Macagno’s figures, both gravimetric and volumetric, correspond approximately to 
the ratio Cu • 2CS1 This ratio would be readily explicable if the reaction resulted in the 
formation of cupnc xanthate, (CjHs O CS SljCfu; but as the mam pioduct is cuprous 
xanthate, it follows that reduction of the copper occurs, and this must be accompanied 
with corresponding oxidation of a portion of the xanthate According to H. Debus, the 
yellow precipitate is a compound of cupric xanthate with cuprous sulphide, but this is 
very improbable The copper salt of the acid C?ns O.CO.SH is also said to be formed 
together with other products. It is certain that the reaction is very complex and requires 
further investigation. Experiments made by A R. Tankard have shown that the ratio 
Cu : 2CS2 is roughly correct, whether the determination lie made by titrating with decinor- 
mal cupnc sulphate or by weighing the cuprous sulphide left on igniting the precipitate 
With sulphur; provided that the copper solution is added immediately after acidifying 
the xanthate solution, since the free xanthic acid decomposes very rapidly If the precipi¬ 
tation be conducted in alcoholic solution and the precipitate washed with alcohol, a sub¬ 
stance IS removed which otherwise remains in the precipitate On diluting the filtrate with 
water, this body is thrown down in a state of very fine division. It appears to consist, in 
part at least, of sulphur. From the presence of this and probably of other impurities in the 
precipitate, this should not be directly weighed If precipitated from aqueous liquids, 
it contains the body above referred to, and if thrown down from alcoholic solution, it is 
contaminated with potassium sulphate, which might be removed by washing with water 
The process is useful, but the results are not strictly accurate.—A. H. A. 
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works of the Barrett Manufacturing Co. and communicated to the 
reviser prior to publication is as follows: Take 5 to 10 grm. of benzol 
in a weighing bottle of 50 c.c. capacity, add 2.5 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of potassium hydroxide in absolute alcohol and warm at 6o°for 
I hour, using a return-flow condenser. Then wash out into a beaker 
with warm water and heat on a water-bath until excess of benzol is 
expelled. The CS, has now been converted into potassium xanthate. 
Add potassium hydroxide and bromine water in large excess and warm 
until oxidation is complete and the solution is perfectly clear. Then 
acidify with HCl, boil off the excess of bromine and estimate the 
sulphur as BaS04 in the usual way. This method is claimed to give 
results that are quite accurate and is simple to carry out. 

Commercial 50% benzol sometimes contains 0.1% of pyridine and 
the toluene made from this 0.25%. This pyridine and any other 
basic substances may be removed by agitating with 10% sulphuric acid. 
On making this acid extract alkaline with sodium hydroxide, pyridine, 
etc., may be extracted by means of ether or distilled with steam. 

An easily carried out procedure for the estimation of carbon di¬ 
sulphide in benzene is given by I. Bay (Compt. rend., 146,132 (1908)): 
Phenylhydrazine is added to the benzene, forming a precipitate of 
phenylhydrazine phenyl thiocarbozate, CS,(C6HsNH.NH,)j. This 
method is said to give reliable results if the analysis is com|)letcd 
in the course of a day. The precipitation is complete in 2 or 3 hours. 
The substance is collected on a tared double filter-paper, washed with 
pure benzene and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 

The change in density which results from the elimination of the 
carbon disulphide from a benzol is very noticeable. Thus, in the 
case of a sample which would be conveniently classified as a “light 
90%” there will be an entire removal of the previous alliaceous odour; 
a diminution of density from 0.885 fo 0.882 or 0.880, according to the 
amount of carbon disulphide which has been removed; and a disa])- 
pearance of the abnormally large proportion of liquid distilling below 
85°, the reduction in this respect being from 30% or more down to 12%. 

The proportion of carbon disulphide eliminated by treatment with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide has been proved by B. Nickels to be 
indicated with a considerable approach to accuracy by the reduction 
in the sp. gr. of the sample, thus: 

1% by volume of carbon disulphide raises the sp. gt. by 0.0033 

2% by volume of carbon disulphide raises the sp. gr. by 0.0065 

3% by volume of carbon disulphide raises the sp. gr. by 0.0093 
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The sp. gr. of benzol is not readily determined by the bottle, owing 
to its high coefficient of expansion. A delicate hydrometer may be 
used, but the Westphal balance is specially suitable for such determi¬ 
nations. As the sp. gr. of hydrocarbons of the benzene series de¬ 
creases with the increase in the number of carbon atoms and the b. p. 
rises, low volatility corresponds with a low sp. gr., though such samples 
are technically called “heavy benzols.” 

Instead of determining the light hydrocarbons, it is sometimes of 
interest to ascertain the proportion of true benzene and its homo- 
logues by converting them into nitro-compounds. To effect this, 
J. von Hohenhausen proceeds in the following manner: A mixture is 
made of 150 grm. of nitric acid of 1.40 sp. gr. with 200 grm. of sulphuric 
acid of 1.845 ®P- S^- When quite cold, this is gradually added through 
a tapped funnel to 100 grm. of the sample of benzol contained in a 
500 c.c. flask. The liquids arc well mixed by agitating the flask be¬ 
tween each addition, and cooled if they become warm. When the 
whole of the acid has been added and the contents of the flask have 
become cold, the nitrobenzene is separated from the acid, washed 
several times by agitation with a dilute solution of sodium hydroxide 
and subsequently with water, the latter allowed to separate com- 
])letely, and the nitrobenzol produced weighed. A good quality of 
benzene should not get hot immediately a small portion of the acid is 
added 10 it. 100 parts by weight of an English 90% benzol of fair 
average quality yield not less than 150 parts of wcll-waslied nitro¬ 
benzene, while some Scotch benzenes do not give more than 135 jiarts. 
The nitrobenzene |)roduccd should be further examined Ijy fractionally 
distilling it, when the last 2% in the retort should remain liquid after 
cooling. If 100 c.c. of the nitrobenzol be distilled, and the first 
30 c.c. of distillate be treated with 70 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the nitrobenzene and its homologucs will dissolve in the arid, 
while all the unnitrated hydrocarbons will separate. This layer 
should be again treated with the mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, when the presence of previously unchanged benzene will be in¬ 
dicated by a rise of temperature. The acid is tapped off, the residual 
hydrocarbons again treated with strong sulphuric acid, and their 
volume observed. 

Fractional Distillation of [Benzols and Naphthas.—The 
reviser believes the distillation test as carried out In the United 
States (page 208) is much preferable to the following tests, which 
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must be given, however, for the benefit of purchasers who buy on 
such bases. 

A fractional distillation in some specified manner is a method of 
very general application for the commercial assay of benzols and 
allied products, and, if carefully conducted, and the results inter¬ 
preted in connection with the sp. gr. and chemical tests, the process 
affords very satisfactory indications. These indications, however, are 
of a purely arbitrary character, and, unless the prescribed conditions 
of manipulation be rigidly adhered to, great discrepancies result. 
Thus, the barometric pressure, the rapidity of the distillation, the size 
and shape of the retort, the position of the thermometer bulb, and even 
its shape and length, are all more or less important factors in the result 
obtained. On this account it is usual in contract notes to specify 
minutely the mode in which the test is to be made, and the slightest 
departure from the prescribed directions m.ay invalidate the contract. 

Ordinary Retort Test.—The following “mode of test” is taken 
verbatim from a form of contract note largely employed in commer¬ 
cial benzol transactions; “A quantity of loo c.c. to be distilled in 
a glass retort of a capacity of 200 c.c.; bulb of thermometer to be 
placed 3/8 in. from bottom of retort; distillation to be made over 
a naked flame, and at such a speed that the distillate shall not pass 
over in a stream, but as quickly as it can drop in separate particles. 
Any deficiency in quantity arising from evaporation or other natural 
causes during the operation to be added to the product at each point, 
and proper allowance to be made (if necessary) for the observed read¬ 
ing of the barometer.” 

The proportion by volume of the sample which passes over below 
and at a given temperature is called the “strength” of the sample 
at that temperature. For crude naphtha it is usually sufficient to 
note the volume distilling below 120“; in the examination of once-run 
naphtha, an observation of the volume distilling below 160° is also 
made; in the case of 90% benzols the volumes distilled are noted at 84'’ 
or 85°, and again at 100°; while with 50 and 30% benzols the tempera¬ 
tures noted are loo^ and 120“. 

The very great majority of parcels of benzol and naphtha sold 
in Great Britain are bought, or are supposed to be bought, on the above 
test; the results obtained by competent operators understanding the 
test agree closely, the variations rarely exceeding 1.5%. 

The following is the best mode of conducting the ordinary retort 
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test so as to ensure results which are constant and which can be 
trusted to be as accurate as the process admits. The instructions 
given apply to the assay of a 90% benzol. The temperature to be 
observed must, of course, be modified according to the contract note 
or to the nature of the product under treatment: 

100 c.c. of the sample are measured in an accurately graduated 
cylinder, and poured thence into a tubulated retort of such a size as to 
be capable of containing 200 c.c. or 8 fluid ounces, when placed in the 
ordinary position for distillation. The retort should be previously 
rinsed with .some of the sample to be tested, or a little may be distilled 
in it, and the residue carefully drained out. A delicate thermometer 
is fitted in the tubulurc of the retort by a cork, so that it may be verti¬ 
cal and the lower end of the bulb be 3/8 in. distance from the 
bottom of the retort.' The neck of the retort is then inserted into the 
inner tube of a Liebig condenser, and pushed down as far as it will go. 
The condenser should be from 15 to 18 in. in length, and well supplied 
with cold water. The neck of the retort should not project too far into 
the condenser; if necessary, it should be cut short. No cork or other 
connection is necessary between the retort-neck and condenser-tube. 
Before use, the tube of the condenser should be rinsed with a little of 
the sample, and allowed to drain, or some of the benzol may be sprayed 
through it. The graduated cylinder employed for measuring out 
the sample is next placed under the further end of the condenser tube 
in such a manner as to catch all the distillate, while allowing it to drop 
freely. The retort is then heated by the naked flame of a Bunsen 
burner.^ The flame should be small, about the size and shape of a 
filbert, and when the distillation of the benzol commences, must be so 
regulated that the condensed liquid shall fall rapidly in distinct drops, 
not in a trickle or a continuous stream. 

When the distillation commences, the flame is regulated, if neces¬ 
sary, and the rise of the thermometer carefully watched. The moment 
it registers a temperature of 85' the flame is extinguished. 4 or 5 
minutes are allowed for the liquid in the condenser to drain into the 
measuring cylinder, and then the volume of the distillate is carefully 

'The thermometer should be 14 in. long; the bulb sufficiently small to ensure its 
remaining well immersed in the boiling liquid; the first marking or division at 70°, which 
point should be well out of the tubulure of the retort; and the graduation should be continue 
up to 130® m benzol-testing. Instruments guaranteed to o.i degree, and constructed in the 
manner above detailed, are now obtainable. 

* The burner should be furnished with an air-regulator working automatically with 
each movement of the tap. and should be surrounded with a cylinder to exclude currents 
of air. The lamp should be placed in a deep tin basin containing sand or saw-dust, m order 
to absorb the benzol m the event of the retort cracking. 
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lead off and recorded. The lamp is then relighted and the distillation 
continued till the thermometer rises to 100“,' when the gas is turned off 
as before, and the volume of the distillate read off, after allowing time 
for drainage. The residual liquid in the retort is allowed to cool, and 
is then poured, to the last drop, into the measuring cylinder. A 
deficiency from the 100 c.c. originally taken will generally be observed. 
This is the loss arising “from evaporation or other natural causes,” 
referred to in the contract note. 

The difference between the collective volume after distillation and 
that of the original sample is to be added to the measure of the dis¬ 
tillate collected at each temperature, and the corrected volumes re¬ 
ported as the “strength” of the benzol examined. 

Thus, if by distiUing 100 c.c. of a benzol there were obtained 20 c.c. 
at 85® and 90 c.c. at 100°, and the total liquid mixed after distillation 
measured 99 c.c., the difference between that and 100 c.c.—i.«., i c.c.— 
must be added to the yields at 85® and loo®, respectively, making the 
corrected figures 21% at 85® and 91 at 100°. As a matter of fact, the 
loss of volume by distillation is due far more to expulsion of acetylene 
and other gases than to actual loss of benzol. 

In benzol-testing it is very desirable to observe the barometric 
pressure before making an experiment and to modify the manipulation 
accordingly. A difference of i in. in the height of the barometer 
makes a difference of about 1° in the b. p. of a benzol. Hence, if the 
barometer registers 29.5 in. instead of 30 in., the gas should be extin¬ 
guished so that the thermometer may show a mean temperature of 
99.5® instead of loo®. 

The foregoing method of testing benzols is admittedly crude and 
unscientific, but its indications are well understood; and for a time 
it sufficed for the technical examinations required. Now, however, 
that a demand has arisen for practically pure benzene, toluene, and 
xylene, the value of the crude products depends on their content of 
these hydrocarbons, and hence there is need to replace the test by 
others giving absolute results. 

Modified Retort Test .—A preferable plan to observing the volume 

> It it found in practice that, if the light be turned out exactly when the thermometer 
rcgiftert ^ required temperature, the mercury subsequently rises to an extent varying 
from i/a to f^y t degree. With a little experience with a thermometer the range of this 
‘*after>riae" will become known, and in subsequent operations the lamp should be turned 
out when the mercury is as much below the required temperature as it is expected afterward 
to rise above it Thus, if the after*rlse of a thermometer has been found to be i*, the gas 
riioold be turned out when the instrument registera 84.5^ instead of 85*, as it will subse* 
quently rise to 85 .s^> and hence Ss** may be considered to be the mean reading. 
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of distillate obtained at i or 2 temperatures only is to note the height 
of the thermometer at every $ or 10 c.c. of liquid which passes over. 

BuUhtube Test .—When there is no contract note to describe the 
mode of conducting the distillation, it is very much better to substitute 
for the simple retort a flask fitted with some form of dephlegmator. 
A very useful arrangement of this kind is that of Le Bel and Henninger 
(see Vol. I, page 20), which consists of a number of bulbs, varying 
from 2 to 6, blown upon a tube, which is fitted by means of a cork to 
an 8-oz. flask containing the liquid to be distilled. The upper end of 
the tube is furnished with a tubulure, which can be fitted by a cork 
to a Liebig condenser, and with an orifice into which a thermometer 
can be fitted so as to observe the temperature of the vapour which 
passes over. Each of the bulbs is connected with the one below by a 
small side-tube. In the constriction of each bulb is placed a little 
cup of platinum- or copper-gauze, of the size and shape of a small 
thimble. These cups are made by folding the gauze over the end 
of a stout glass rod. The ascending vapour condenses in the cups, 
and thus serves to wash the vapour subsequently as it bubbles 
through. When the liquid rises to a certain height in each bulb, it 
runs off by the side-tube, and ultimately finds its way back to the dis¬ 
tilling flask, the flame under which is so regulated as to keep all the 
cups full and cause the distillate to fall in separate drops. 

In the improved from of dephlegmator, devised by Glynsky, the 
wire-gauze is replaced by hollow balls of glass, introduced into the 
bulbs during manufacture. 

Hempel substitutes for the more complex apparatus of Henninger 
and Glynsky a long glass tube arranged vertically and filled with solid 
glass beads. This simple arrangement is remarkably efficient. 

By employing a dephlegmating apparatus, greatly improved results 
are obtainable, and a complex liquid may be fractionated at one opera¬ 
tion into approximately pure constituents. Hence it is probable that 
the present empirical method of testing will ultimately be entirely 
superseded by the more rational process.' Almost absolutely pure 
benzene, toluene, and xylene are now articles of commerce, being 
produced on a large scale by a single apparatus based on the principle 
of the bulbed tube, known as column stills; and it will be necessary to 

1 The use a dephlegmator in fractionating benzols is universal in German' laboratories, 
tubM having as many as ta bulbs on the same stem being sometimes employed. looo 
e.c. is the quantity usually employed for this test, and the distillation is conducts in a cop¬ 
per vessel. 
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ascertain the percentage composition of the benzols used in their pro¬ 
duction. This is appro.ximately possible by operating with the bulb- 
apparatus, especially if the carbon disulphide be previously removed, 
but it is wholly beyond the powers of the ordinary retort.' 


A 

’ Commercial 
i 90% benzol m 
j 8-oz. retort 


B 

A , m 8-02. 
retort, after 
being purified 
from CSj 


B.. Distilled 
in flask with 
3-bulb 
apparatus 


Sp. gr. at 15 5° 


j 0,884 

0 881 

0.881 

First drop distilled at 


79 5® 



S% over at 



84 2 

81 25° 

10% over at 



84-3 

82 0 

20% over at 



85.0 

82 8 

25% over at 


84 0 



30% over at 


8s 0 

8s 8 

«3 0 

40% over at 


8S 4 

86.4 

81 5 

50% over at 


86 4 

87 I 

84 7 

60% over at 


88 0 

88 3 


70% over at 


90 0 

90 0 

86 5 

80% over at 


93 0 

93 0 

89 3 

90% over at 


100 0 

TOO 0 

100 0 

95% over at 



112.4 

111.8 


When the original sample A was fractionated m the s-bulb apparatus at 4^°, it 
gave oily drops indicative of carbon disulphide; and these became more abundant at 60®. 
At 70®, s 1/2% had di&tilled, and the thermometer rose at once to 8o“. The process being 
stopped at this point, the contents of the flask were found to have decreased in ilensity 
from 0.884 to 0.882, showing the removal of a substance heavier than benzene. That this 
was largely carbon disulphide is proved by the figures in column B, the complete removal 
of the impurity reducing the gravity and raising the b. p When the purified sample B 
was fractionated by the 3-bulb apparatus into 20, 70, and 10% portions, they showed 
a density of 0.88}, 0 885. and 0.8715, respectively. Had carbon disulphide been present, 
the first fraction would have been denser instead of lighter than benzene (sp. gr 0.885). 
Hence the first portion of the distillate must have contained light hydrocarbons (" petro¬ 
leum”) By operating onginally on 300 cc of the same sample, removing the carbon di.sul- 
phide by alcoholic potash, and several times repeating the process of fractionating with the 3- 
Dulb apparatus, Nickels obtained the following results as indicative of the proximate 
analysis of the benzol tested; 

Carbon disulphide, removed by alcoholic potash 1.5% 

Light hydrocarbons, sp gr 0.860 (more or less non-nitrofiable; probably 

chiefly pentene and acetonitnle) . 3-5% 

Benzene, sp gr 0.885, and distilling wholly within a range of j".. .78.4% 

Toluene, sp. gr. 0.8715, and distilling within 2" 16 6% 

100.0% 


If 400 or 500 c.c. of the sample of benzol be carefully purified from 
carbon disulphide by treatment with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
then fractionated with the aid of a 6-bulb tube, the light hydrocarbons 
can be concentrated in a comparatively small volume distilling between 
60“ and 70° C. The lightest of these impurities have a sp. gr. of 0.760, 
and such a product is readily obtainable by again fractionating that 
first obtained. Nickels has pointed out that if 0.760 be taken as 

* The annexed figures are communicated by Mr. B. Nickels. Column A represents 
the temperatures recorded by the thermometer when the original benzol was distille<l in an 
8-02. retort in the ordinary way; B shows the alteration produced by removing the carbon 
disulphide in the manner desenbed on page ; 226 and C shows the results obtained when the 
purified benzol was distilled in a 3-bulbed apparatus instead of in a retort. 
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the mean sp. gr. of the light hydrocarbons, the proportion of these 
present in commercial 90% benzol may be deduced with a considerable 
approach to accuracy from the sp. gr. of the sample previously purified 
from carbon disulphide. Thus a mixture of 70 measures of pure 
benzene with 30 of pure toluene (which is the proportion in which they 
usually exist in 90% benzol) has a sp. gr. of 0.8805, which would 
therefore be that of the sample purified from carbon disulphide if 
no light hydrocarbons were present. Each 1% of impurity of 0 760 
sp. gr. reduces the sp. gr. of the mixture of about o 0012. Thus the 
synthetic sample described on page 238, containing 8% of light hydro¬ 
carbons, had, after removal of the carbon disulphide, a sp. gr. of 
0.8710. (0.0012X8=0.0096; and o 8803—0.0096=0.8709; or 

0.8710 nearly.) Thio^hen is not commonly present in benzol in 
sufficient proportion to affect the figures obtained as al)Ove; but if 
existing in quantity, as in some carbonisation benzols, it can be sepa¬ 
rated by :igit.ating the purified sample with 1/10 of its volume of strong 
sulphuric acid ireforc proceeding to fractionate. 

The assay of crude naphtha by distillation is not infrequently limited 
to a determination of the volume percentage obtained at a temperature 
not exceeding 120“, the operation being conducted in an ordinary 
retort (page 230). The proportion of distillate usually ranges from 
15 to 35%, .according to the quality of the naphtha under examination. 
J. von llohenhauscn gives the following data as rejiresenting the dis¬ 
tilling points of certain typical crude coal-tar naphthas: 


1 

Percentage of disiillale 

Teniperalurc, ® 

--- -^ 

- 

- 

i 

! 

Wigan 

Yorkshire j 

Scotland 

105 


4 


no 

4 

16 

17 

120 

19 

34 

38 

1.30 

33 

47 

49 

140 

45 


58 

150 

55 


69 


Once-run naphtha may be similarly assayed. It usually yields 
from 40 to 60% of distillate below 120° when examined by the 
retort method,* and an additional 32 to 36% between 120° and 160° 

* A sample of genuine once-run naphtha yielding so% over at lao®. when distilled in a 
retort at a rate of lao drops per minute, should also yield so% over below loo® when distilled 
with a bulb-tube at a rate of loo drops per minute. 
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These products, when mixed and redistilled, should yield from 19 to 
26% over at 100'’. For technical purposes the results thus obtained 
are often sufficient, and their interpretation is well understood. Lon¬ 
don makes generally give a good yield of 90% benzol, while Midland 
products are preferable for 50/90 benzols. The results obtained by 
fractionally distilling a sample of very good once-run naphtha are 
given below. 

A careful inspection of these results shows that crude London 
naphthas give a low yield by the retort method at 120°, as compared 
with the yield by the bulb-tube at 100°; while country naphthas give 
a yield at 120°, by the retort, not much less than, and often consider¬ 
ably exceeding, the yield by the bulb-tube at 100°. 

Crude naphthas of London make (e. g., giving by retort method 17% 
at loo" and 35 at 120“) generally give a good yield of 90% benzol; on 
the other hand. Midland makes (e. g., giving by retort io% at 100° 
and 48 at 120") are better for 50/90 benzols. 

The following figures, communicated by B. Nickels, show the 
comparative behaviour of typical samiiles of crude and once-run naph¬ 
thas when distilled in an ordinary retort and in a flask furnished with 
a bulb tube. The test may be made on 100 c.c.: 


By rctttrl method By bulb-lube method 


Character of naphtha -- - ' . 

I Below From 100“ From 120" Below From 100° From iao° 

' 100' to 120' to 170" 100'^ to 120^ to 160® 


Crude 

Lonclon 

Lcjndon 

London 

Plymouth 

Lancashire 

Cleor.luatiiri 

Derbyshire 

bcotch 


Once-r'in 

London 

London 

Country 

Country 

Country 

Country 


3 ^- 

,s 

4 ^' 


28 

41 

20 

4 ^ 

2^ 

30 23 2,J 

20 26 

3^ 17 37 


4% 
1 1(1 



43 


4 S 

U 

42 

4'> 


G. E. Davis {J.Soc.Chem. Ind , 1885,647) recommends the following 
method for the valuation of crude co.al-tar naphthas: 200 c.c. of the 
sample are ueil agitated for 5 minutes with 20 c.c. of strong .sulphuric 
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acid in a stoppered funnel of 300 c.c. capacity. The mixture is allowed 
to stand until the acid separates; this is run carefully so that no naphtha 
is lost. In some cases it is preferable to use 2 washings with success¬ 
ive portions of 10 c.c. of acid each. In either case the naphtha, after 
drawing off the acid as far as possible, is washed with 2 portions of 
water (30c.c. each), then 30c.c.of 5% sodium hydroxide solution added, 
and the naphtha again washed with water. The volume of residual 
naphtha is measured, and after separating it from the washing liquid 
it is ready for distillation. Davis recommends a 200 c.c. flask with a 
thermometer and a Le Bel-Henninger or Glinsky fractionating tube, 
connected with a Liebig condenser delivering into a graduated jar. 
It is obvious that other standard fractionating apparatus may be em¬ 
ployed. The distillation should proceed so that a drop falls every 
2 seconds, and be continued until the thermometer re.aches 120°, 
when the receiver is changed and the distillate up to 170“ collected. 
The first distillate consists almost wholly of benzene and toluene, the 
second portion is “solvent naphtha,” the residuum “creosote oil.” 

In the United Slates crude naphthas are distilled with dci)hlegmators, 
using 200 c.c. or 250 c.c. and making cuts at ioo“, i35°-i7o'’. 

The simultaneous presence of variable and unknown proportions 
of carbon disulphide and light hydrocarbons in benzol often com¬ 
pletely masks the results of the fractional distillation, and hence B. 
Nickels .-irongly recommends that the fractionation should be con¬ 
ducted on a portion of the sample from which the carbon disulphide 
has been previously removed by treatment with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide in the manner described on page 226. The proportion of 
carbon disulphide present can be estimated by the xanthate formed, 
or may be deduced from the alteration in the sp. gr. of the sample. B. 
Nickels prepared a mixture of the following composition, and subjected 
portions to fractional distillation with and without previous removal 
of carbon disulphide: 

Pure benzene . sp gr. o 885, 63% by measure. 

Pure toluene sp. gr. o 871, 27% by measure. 

Light hydrocarlxrns . sp gr, o 760, 8% by measure. 

Carbon disulphide. . sp gr. i 27, 2% by measure. 

100 

Columns A and B show the results thus obtained. Column C 
shows the behaviour of a mixture of 70 volumes of pure benzene with 
30 of pure toluene, or, in other words, the mixture without cither car¬ 
bon disulphide or light hydrocarbons: 
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A 

B 

c 


Original mix-| 

With CS, 

Benzene and 


ture 

removed 

toluene 

Sp. gr . . 

0.879 

0 871 1 

0 8805 

First drop collected at. 

79.0° 

82.5“ 

8s •4° 

5% collected at .. 


84 0 

86.2 

10% collected at . 


85 0 

86 6 

20% collected at . 

84.0 

86 2 

87 2 

30% collected at 

85 5 

87 2 

87.8 

40% collected at 

87 2 

88 2 

88 8 

50% collected at.. 

88 5 

' 89 6 

89 8 

60% collected at 

90 4 

91.2 

91 4 

70% collected at 

92 6 

93-3 

93-2 

80% collected at 

95 6 

96 7 

96 2 

88% collected at . 


100 0 


90% collected at 

JOO 0 i 


102 0 


These results are very instructive when compared with the figures 
obtained by B. Nickels from the fractionation of representative 
commercial samples of different classes of benzols and naphthas. 
It is interesting to observe the characters of the Scotch 90% benzol, 
which exhibits an abnormally low sp. gr. owing to the presence of a 
notable proportion of light hydrocarbons. 

From the results yielded by the distillation of the synthetical sample 
after removal of carbon disulphide (column B.) there is no indication 
of the presence of 8% of light hydrocarbons, though the low sp. gr. 
of the sample would point to their presence. This character is dis- 



1 Good 

I 




Very 

1 

1 90% 
benzol 

Good 1 Scotch 
90% 1 00% 

benzol : benzol 

.'! 0 % ' 
benzol 1 

30% 

benzol 

Sol¬ 

vent 

naptha 

good 

once- 

run 



1 1 

1 1 


; 1 
1 

1 

tha 


Sp gr 


First flrop collectcfl at 
10 % collected at 
30% collected at 
30% collected at 
40 % collected at 
50% collected at 
60% collected at 
70% collected at 
80% collected at 
90% collected at 
92% collected at 


J.MSS 

0.882 

0.873 

, 0.880 . 

1 0 875 

0.877 : 



82° 




1 1 


84 

8i 25 

' 84 5“ 

: 94 *' 

97 ° 

: 128.5'' 1 

96' 

84 75 

84-5 

85 

1 95 

y8 

130 1 

99. 

85.5 

85 

85 75 

i 96-5 

99-5 

132.5 

(03 

86 j? 

85.75 

86.5 

; 98 

101 

IJ 5 i 

107 

87.25 ; 

86.75 . 

87.7s , 

TOO 

104 

■ 137 j 

III 

88.5 

88 

89 1 

102-5 

106 

140 

(19 

9o.2<; 

89 75 1 

91.25 ! 

106 

109 5 ' 

143-5 

138 

91.25 

92 5 ; 

94-75 

no.5 ' 

113 5 

148 5 1 

145 

too 

100 1 

1 

100 

120 

120 

156 

170 
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guised in the unpurified sample by the presence of the carbon disul¬ 
phide. As stated on page 238 a good 90% benzol should not begin to 
distil below 80°, and should not yield more than 20 to 30% of distillate 
below 85°. The distilling-point is now seldom below 85“, and many 
90% benzols are now rectified so as to give the first drop over at 83“ 
to 84°, and the disposition is to go still further, i. e., to 85°. This has 
not been done voluntarily by the manufacturer, but to meet the de¬ 
mands of continental buyers. 

J. von Hohenhausen gives the following data as typical of the be¬ 
haviour of good average commercial benzols on distillation in an 8-oz. 
retort: 



90% benzol 

50% benzol 

i 

,30% benzol 

Sp. gr 

1 

0 882 

1 

1 

0 875 

1 

Distillate at 85° 

22% 



Distillate at 90® 

74% 


1 . 

Distillate at ys® 

« 7 % 

18% 


Distillate at 98® 

1 

40% 

21% 

Distillate at 100® 

90% 

5°% 

30% 

J)istilUte at los® I 

94 % 

98 % 

S 5 % 

Distillate at no® 

y8% 

79 % 

73 % 

Distillate at iis° 


85% 

84% 

Distillate at 120® 


90% 

90% 


( 1 . Lunge (Trcalise on Coal-tar, etc., page 290) gives the following 
figures as his own c.xperiencc of the behaviour of commercial benzol 
and coal-tar naphthas when distilled from a fractionating flask with 
side-tube, the thermometer-bulb l)cing just immersed in the liquid at 
the commencement of the distillation: 


Degrees 

1 ; 

' 90% 

! benzol 

1 

50% ! 

benzol j 

1 i 

Toluol 

; Carburct- 

i ! 

naphtha 

Solvent 

naphtha 

Burning 

naphtha 

li. p 

82 i 

88 1 

100 

108 

no ] 

138 

At 88 

80 i 






At 93 

^*5 j 

13 i 





At 100 

90 

5 t 





At no 


74 

56 

I 



At 120 

i 

90 

90 

35 

17 


At 130 

i ■ 



71 

57 


At 138 

i 1 



84 

7t 


At 149 

t ■■ 



97 

9° 

30 

At 160 






7 ' 5 

At 171 




i 


^5 
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A good knowledge of the composition of crude naphtha may be 
obtained by distilling 500 c.c. in a retort and collecting the distillate 
in 2 portions. The fraction passing over below 160° represents the 
yield of once-run naphtha, and that distilling between 160° and 180° 
the yield of medium naphtha. These distillates may then be further 
fractionated by means of a bulb tube. The fraction of once-run 
naphtha which on redistillation with a bulb tube passes over below 
100'’ represents 90% benzol; from 100° to 120“, toluol, commencing to 
distil at 180° to 110°, and giving 88 to 90% over at 120“; and from 120° 
to 160°, solvent naphtha. The use of the bulb tube for fractionating 
naphthas has now become general. The indications obtained when 
once-run naphthas are assayed in the laboratory by this method agree 
fairly well with the actual yields given on a practical scale, at any rate 
for 90% benzol and toluol, the determination of solvent naphtha being 
but rough. The following are results actually obtained: 

Laboratory. 

Distillate below 100® = 30% 

Distillate between 100° and 120° = 15% 

Distillate between 120° and 160° = 20% 

Work!. 

90% benzol - 31 to 32% 

90% toluol = 14 to 16% 

Solvent naphtha =» 12 to 15% 

The foregoing test may be satisfactorily made on 100 c.c. of the 
once-run naphtha, but it is preferable to operate on such a quantity 
as will yield at least too c.c. of distillate below ioo“, so that this fraction 
can be proved by a subsequent test to have the actual characters of a 
90% benzol. A rule is given below by which the proportion of 90% 
benzol in a higher boiling product can be deduced. 

If a fractionating bulb tube be not at hand, an assay of crude naph¬ 
tha for the yield of 90% benzol can still be made tolerably satisfac¬ 
torily by the following process: Distil 500 c.c. of the sample in a glass 
retort, and collect separately the portion passing over below 180°. 
This fraction, representing once-run naphtha, is then redistilled up to 
120°, and the distillate again distilled up to 105°, when the fraction 
which passes over below this temperature should have the characters 
of “90% benzol.” This, however, should be proved to be the case, 
when the measure obtained indicates the yield from 500 c.c. of the 
crude naphtha. If once-run naphtha is to be examined, the first dis¬ 
tillation up to 180° should be omitted. 
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For the detection of benzene in petroleum spirit and vice versa Holde' 
utilizes the difference of solvent action of the 2 liquids upon a spe¬ 
cially prepared asphalt. This is obtained by extracting a Syrian as¬ 
phalt with petroleum spirit of the highest obtainable gravity until only 
a faint yellow is imparted to the solvent. This operation can be con¬ 
veniently carried on in the usual continuous-extraction apparatus. 
A little of the extracted material is placed in a liller, and some of the 
liquid to be tested poured on it. The presence of not less than 5% 
of benzene in a light petroleum of sp. gr. from o 64 to 0.70, or of not 
less than 10% in a light petroleum boiling below ,^5° is shown by a 
colour imparted to the Iluid. Conversely, any considerable amount of 
[ictroleum spirit may be delected in benzene by suiidunating (sec 
page 388) or by distilling. 

For the quantitative separation of benzenes from petroleum spirit 
Henriques’' employs the follow ing process; 5 c.c. of the sample arc 
introduced into a 25 c.c. glass-stoppered cylinder graduated to o. 2 c.c., 
mi.xed with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid, to which i grm. (5%) of su!|)huric 
anhydride has been added and shaken until no more of the sam|)lc is 
dissolved. The benzenes are sulphonated and dissolved by the acid, 
while the petroleum products are but little affected and float on the 
acid mi.xturc, 

h’uming acid is sometimes called “Oleum,” containing H3SO4 and 
SO,, which, calculated to HjS04 amounts to about 105%. 

' Abst Analy!,t, 

^ Chem Zett , iHys, 95^. 


voL. in.-i6 



NAPHTHALENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


By W. a. DAVIS, B. Sc., A. C. G. I. 
NAPHTHALENE, C.cHs 

Naphthalene is formed when a large number of organic compounds 
(e. g., methane, ethylene, acetylene, acetic acid) are subjected to a red heat 
in the absence of oxygen. It therefore occurs in coal-tar, which is the sole 
source from which it is obtained on the large scale.' It forms 5 to 10% 
by weight of the crude tar; a good “middle oil” (b.-p. 180° to 230°) 
should contain at least 30% of naphthalene. Crude naphthalene 
crystallises from the middle oil on standing and is purified by distilla¬ 
tion with steam and subsequent sublimation. On the small scale, 
for laboratory purposes, the sublimed or steamed naphthalene can be 
further purified by crystallisation from hot alcohol. 

Naphthalene is employed principally in the manufacture of its sub¬ 
stitution derivatives (sulphonic acids, naphthols, naphthylamines) 
which are used in the dyeing industry, and in making phthalic acid (for 
synthetic indigo, eosin dyes), this being formed by the oxidation of 
naphthalene by hot fuming sulphuric acid in presence of traces of 
mercury sulphate. Naphthalene is also used for enriching coal-gas 
(albocarbon) and as an antiseptic and preservative for woollen goods. 

Physical Properties.— Naphthalene crystallises in colourless 
orthorhombic plates, m. p. 79°, b. p. 218°, sp. gr. (solid) 1.145 at 4°, 
(liquid) 0.978 at 79.2°. It is practically insoluble in cold and very 
slightly soluble in hot water; very soluble in boiling alcohol, much less 
so in cold alcohol (i in 19 parts of alcohol at 15°). It dissolves very 
readily in cold chloroform, carbon disulphide, benzene, light petroleum, 
and phenol. Melted naphthalene dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and 
indigo. 

Chemical Properties. —With picric acid naphthalene combines to 
form a crystalline additive compound, C,oHs, C6H,(N0j)30H, m. p. 

* In the United States it is obtained from carburetted water-gas tar Amer. Ed. 
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149°; this fact is utilised in estimating naphthalene {vide infra). Con¬ 
centrated nitric acid converts naphthalene (best when dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid) mainly into i-nitronaphthalene; when an excess of 
acid is used at higher temperatures, various di-, tri-, and tetranitronaph- 
thalenes are formed, according to the conditions. Concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid converts naphthalene intoeitherthe i-or 2-sulphonic acid. 
The former is produced at a low temperature (80°), the latter at a high 
temperature (160°), best in presence of an excess of sulphuric acid. 
Prolonged heating with fuming sulphuric acid gives a mixture of the 
2:6- and 2:7-disulphonic acids. When naphthalene is heated during a 
long period with fuming sulphuric acid in presence of a catalyst 
(mercury) phthalic acid is formed: this action is utilised on the large 
scale. Chromic acid in acetic acid solution converts naphthalene into 
1:2-naphthaquinonc. Chlorine and bromine form v.arious substituted 
chloro- and bromonaphthalenes. Nascent hydrogen reduces naphtha¬ 
lene to dihydronaphthalene, C,oH,„, (sodium in ethyl alcohol), or 
tetrahydronaphthalene, C,cJii,(sodium in amyl alcohol). Corre¬ 
sponding with these reduced naphthalenes are naphthalene dichloride, 
C, JlgCl, (prepared from naphthalene by means of potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid), and naphthalene tetrachloride (formed on 
passing chlorine into a chloroform solution of naphthalene). The 
following formuhe show the relationship between these comiiounds. 


CeH4<( 


CI 1 :CH 

i 

Cff:CH 




CII4.CH, 

I 

CH4.CH4 


Naphthalene Dihydronaphthalene Tetrahydronaphthalene 


XTlCl.CHCl 
CeU/ I 
XlHCl.CHCl 
Naphthalene tetrachloride 


For a systematic review and bibliography of naphthalene derivatives 
see Reverdin and Fulda’s Tabellarische Uebersicht der Naphlhalinderi- 
vale and the Reportsof theCommiUeeon Isomeric Naphthalene Deriva¬ 
tives of the British Association. 

Detection of Naphthalene. —To detect naphthalene in a material 
thought to contain it (the characteristic smell of naphthalene is a useful 
index of its presence) the substance is subjected to distillation in a 
current of steam and the distillate made alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
to remove phenols; if naphthalene is present it remains undissolved in a 
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State of greater or less purity. It is characterised by resteaming (if 
necessary) or crystallising from alcohol, the m. p., characteristic smell, 
and property of forming a well-defined picrate serving to identify the 
final product. 

Estimation of Naphthalene: 

A. In coal-gas. 

Small quantities of naphthalene are usually present in coal-gas. 
In cold weather this may crystallise out and cause obstruction in the 
pipes. The proportion of naphthalene present in the gas is generally 
estimated by Colman and Smith’s method (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1900, 19, 128). This depends on the formation of an additive corn- 
compound of naphthalene with picric acid which is insoluble in 
dilute aqueous picric acid. The solution of picric acid used is one 
which is nearly saturated with picric acid at the ordinary temperature 
(roughly N/20): it is standardised by titration with N/10 barium 
hydroxide or sodium hydroxide, using laemoid as indicator. The 
absorption of the naphthalene is carried out in three absorption flasks, 
the first of which has a capacity of 300 c.c. and contains too c.c. of the 
picric acid solution. The second and third are smaller, each containing 
50 c.c. of solution. A fourth empty flask should be used to catch any 
splashings from the third. The gas is bubbled through the series of 
flasks at the rate of 0.5 to i cubic foot per hour until 10 to 15 feet 
have been passed: it is measured by means of a meter, through which it 
passes after leaving the absorption flasks. As a portion of the naph¬ 
thalene is precipitated as such and not as picrate in the absorption 
vessels, it is necessary, after the various portions of liquid and precipi¬ 
tate have been mixed, to heat the mixture in a closed flask (after 
evacuating the latter by a water-jet pump) to the b. p. so as to dissolve 
the precipitate completely, and at the same time prevent loss of 
naphthalene. The liquid is then allowed to cool, best overnight, and 
the purified picrate is collected by the aid of a filter pump and washed 
with a small quantity of water. The combined filtrate and washings 
are made up to 500 c.c., and 100 c.c. titrated with the A^/io barium or 
sodium hydroxide. 

229 parts of picric acid combine with 128 parts of naphthalene 
to form the picrate. The quantity of naphthalene present in the 
measured volume of gas is thus found by multiplying the weight of 
picric acid removed from solution by 0.559. 
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Instead of performing the experiment volumetrically as described 
above, the precipitate of naphthalene picrate may be dried in a vacuum 
or in a warm room and weighed (Dickenson Gair). In all cases it is 
necessary to guard against the condensation of naphthalene in the 
pipe conveying the coal-gas to the apparatus: this should be as near to 
the main as possible and be kept surrounded by a steam jacket. With 
ordinary coal-gas it is also necessary to remove ammonia and bases 
from the gas before it passes into the picric acid solution. This is 
effected by means of an oxalic acid solution kept at 80°. When the gas 
pressure is not suflncient to force the gas through the series of bottles 
used in the test, it must be increased by artificial means. An in¬ 
genious device is described by Colman and Smith {loc. cit.). 

Dickenson Gair (J. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1905, 24, 1279, and 1907, 
26, 1263) has worked out an alternative method to that given above. 
In order to avoid heating and re-precipitating the solution of naphtha¬ 
lene picrate, the naphthalene is absorbed from the coal-gas by passing 
it through acetic acid of sp. gr. 1.044. Picric acid is then added in 
excess; this causes an immediate separation of pure naphthalene 
picrate which can be collected and weighed. The modified process 
can also be carried out volumetrically, this form of procedure being 
preferable when rapidity is an important consideration. Another 
modification of Colman and Smith’s method consists in collecting on a 
filter-paper the mixed precipitate of naphthalene and its picrate which 
is first formed, and washing it into a flask with the smallest possible 
quantity of strong picric acid solution. Absolute alcohol is then 
added (50 to 100 c.c.) to dissolve the precipitate and subsequently 
300 c.c. of picric acid solution are stirred in so as to precipitate pure 
naphthalene picrate, which is then dealt with either gravimetrically or 
volumetrically as above. 

B. In spent oxide of iron (Gair, loc. oil.). 10 grm. of the undried 
oxide, roughly powdered, are extracted in a small flask with 100 c.c. of 
80% alcohol by shaking well and leaving to stand for 3 to 4 hours. 
The liquid is filtered into a larger flask and the paper washed once or 
twice with dilute alcohol. 300 c.c. of strong picric acid solution are 
added, the flask well agitated and mixture allowed to stand a short 
time. The naphthalene picrate which separates can be weighed or 
dealt with volumetrically as above. 

C. Estimation and Testing 0/ Naphthalene in Middle Oil and Carbolic 

OU. 
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The middle oil is first melted, if necessary, and thoroughly mixed. 
A weighed quantity (500 to 2,000 grm.) is then left during 24 hours to 
crystallise, being well stirred at frequent intervals. The crystals which 
separate are collected by the aid of a vacuum filter, pressed com¬ 
pletely free from oil in a small press, and weighed. The b. p. of the 
naphthalene should be determined by distilling 100 grm. of the pressed 
crystals and collecting and weighing the various fractions passing over 
at different temperatures. A good middle oil should contain not less 
than 30% of naphthalene boiling between 210° and 220°. 

The naphthalene in carbolic oil can be estimated by removing the 
phenols by extracting with aqueous sodium hydroxide, washing the 
residue with water and allowing the naphthalene to separate from the 
residual oil as in the case of middle oil. 

D. In phenol. 

The presence of naphthalene in phenol is shown by dissolving away 
the phenol with dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide: the naphthalene re¬ 
mains undissolved. To estimate the naphthalene in this case the 
residue obtained is extracted with ether, the ether being then evapo¬ 
rated and the naphthalene weighed, either as such or in the form of 
its picrate (see above). 

Commercial Naphthalene. 

Naphthalene is contained largely in the less volatile portions of 
coal-tar naphtha, in the crude carbolic acid and “creosote oils” which 
subsequently distil, and in the semi-fluid “anthracene oils” obtained 
at a still higher temperature. By cooling the portion of the coal-tar 
distillate which passes over about 200°, naphthalene is frequently 
deposited in such quantities as to render the product semi-solid. It 
may be separated by pressure from the liquid oils, and purified by 
heating strongly with 5 to 10% of concentrated sulphuric acid, washing 
thoroughly with water, and subliming the product. 

Naphthalene is now prepared commercially of high purity, as colour¬ 
less crystals which distil wholly within a very few degrees of the b. p. 
of pure naphthalene, and give no pink colour with sulphuric acid. 
Besides this nearly pure product, which, when remelted and cast 
into moulds, is employed as “albocarbon,” and (under the name 
“coal-tar camphor”) for protecting furs and woollens from moths, 
naphthalene occurs in commerce as an impure, coarsely crystalline 
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substance of rank odour, technically known as crude naphthalene or 
“naphthalene salts.” 

Crude Naphthalene. 

To ascertain the quality of “naphthalene salts” an average sample 
of several kilograms is melted in a dish on the water-bath and thor¬ 
oughly mixed. 15 to 20 grm. of the liquid is poured into a mortar 
and, after solidifying, broken into powder. 10 grm. are weighed on to 
filter-paper which is carefully folded over it, the whole being then en¬ 
closed in a pieceof linen. The mass is then pressed in a small hydraulic 
press under a pressure of 200 atm. or in a vice till no more oil squeezes 
out. The solid cake is again powdered, the pressing being again re¬ 
peated as before. The final cake obtained is weighed. A good 
sample of salts should not contain more than 10 to 12% of oil. 

The proportion of higher hydrocarbons in the pressed cake is as¬ 
certained by distilling about 100 grm. (prepared as above) from a 
retort, the neck of which is kept warm so as to prevent it from becoming 
choked. A good sample of pressed salts should yield nothing below 
210° and 90% should distil before 225“ is reached. 

The sublimed naphthalene of commerce contains 70 to 100% of the 
pure substance. The finer qualities form colourless crystals, but the 
inferior grades have a fawn or brown colour. A good test for the purity 
of sublimed naphthalene is to warm the sample in a test-tube with a 
little pure concentrated sulphuric acid. Pure naphthalene produces 
a colourless solution, but a decided pinkish tint is observed if as little 
as 1% of impurity is present. The colouration becomes deeper pink, 
or even brown, when a greater proportion of foreign matters is pre.sent. 

The m. p. is always taken wet, as the difference between the m. p. 
of dry naphthalene and that containing a small amount of water 
is considerable, but the difference between that containing 4% of 
water and an amount in excess of this by several per cent, is inap¬ 
preciable. So, unless it is known that the crude naphthalene contains 
as much as 4% of water, that much is added before taking the m. p. 

The test is made after adding water in large brass or glass test- 
tubes, holding several ounces. The sample is melted and the point 
is noted when on cooling the temperature becomes constant after it has 
been rising. High m. p. naphthalenes show this constant temperature 
for quite a while. With low m. p. samples the point is not so sharply 
defined as the temperature does not remain constant very long. Those 
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not accustomed to making this test should repeat it until they feel sure 
that they have caught the point at which the temperature is constant 
for a longer or shorter time. 

Water and so-called available naphthalene are estimated by dis¬ 
tillation. 10 grm. are weighed into a small copper still connected 
with a condenser, a little heavy coal-tar naphtha (free from tar) is 
added and distillation begun. The distillation is carried to 205° (for 
carrying over water) with a water condenser and then it is completed 
with an air condenser. The distillation is carried to dryness. The 
residue left in the still is tarry matter and dirt. The percentage of 
water is added to this figure and the combined amount deducted from 
the amount of the original crude naphthalene taken, the balance being 
naphthalene available for refining. This is not all flake naphthalene 
as there is some oil present. 

Refined naphthalene is valued by colour, m.p., a sulphuric acid test, 
and sometimes by distillation. The m. p. of naphthalene is generally 
between 78° and 78.5° (wet) and sometimes as high .as 79°. Good 
results are not usually obtainable when the m. p. is so low as 78°. 

The sulphuric acid test is a fairly sure indication of the keeping 
qualities as regards colour. The sample is melted and agitated with 
1/3 volume of concentrated sulphuric acid for a short time. The 
naphthalene should remain white when first cooled. On remelting it 
generaliy becomes red. The acid is red in any case. If poorly re¬ 
fined the naphthalene will show yellowish to reddish and such material 
would not retain its colour. 

The works’ tests on crude and refined naphthalenes in the United 
States may show some differences from Engli.sh and Continental 
practice. The above information is supplied by Mr. John M. Weiss, 
of Philadelphia. 


Pure Naphthalene. 

Specially purified naphthalene is now required in chemical industry 
particularly in the manufacture of azo-dyes. For this class of work 
naphthalene (dry) must melt sharply at 79°, boil between 217° and 218°, 
and be practically odourless; it must dissolve completely in light petro¬ 
leum, giving a transparent, colourless solution. The monosulphonic acid 
prepared from it should not show a greyish tinge and the sodium salt 
of the acid must be snow-white. Naphthalene which answers these 
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requirements does not become yellow when exposed to air and light, 
and when dissolved in concentrated colourless sulphuric acid gives a 
solution with only a very faint pink colour. 

The sensitiveness of naphthalene to air and light may be tested in the 
following way (Lunge’s Client Tech. Unters. Meth., 1905, II, 762). A 
sample is left in a clock glass under a bell-shade over a vessel of 
pure, concentrated non-fuming nitric acid, when it should not show 
a yellow tinge for at least i or 2 hours. After this time even pure 
naphthalene changes colour owing to its undergoing nitration on the 
surface. 

To test for phenol in naphthalene the latter is extracted with dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution, excess of hydrochloric acid added to the 
extract, and, after filtering, bromine water. Tribromophenol sepa¬ 
rates if phenol is present. 

Basic substances are seldom found in naphthalene, but they can be 
detected, if present, by extracting with sulphuric acid, adding an excess 
of alkali and distilling with steam. The bases are recognised by their 
characteristic odour. 

To estimate the percentage of naphthalene in a commercial product 
Kiister {Ber., 1894,27, iioi) devised the method of precipitation with 
picric acid. The procedure is that described on pages 245 and 276. The 
picrate may be either weighed or estimated volumetrically, using an ex¬ 
cess of picric acid and titrating back. It is essential in this method that 
other hydrocarbons which form insoluble picrates should be absent. 

NAPHTHALENE OILS. 

This name, as also that of “creosote oil,” is applied to the fraction of 
coal-tar distilling between 200“ and 280° or 300°. Its composition is 
very imperfectly understood, but besides phenols and phenolic substances 
and a variety of bases, it is apparently largely composed of naphthalene 
and certain hydrides and homologues of that compound, the follow¬ 
ing of which have been described as being present. 

Naphthalene dihydride, CjoHsH,, is a viscid liquid of strong, 
disagreeable smell, boiling at 200° to 210“. It is powerfully acted 
on by bromine, and is soluble in cold fuming nitric acid. 

Naphthalene tetrahydride, CjoHsH,, resembles the dihydride, 
but boils at 190°. 

a- and ^-Hethylnaphthalenes, CjoHjCH,, occur in the frac- 
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tion of coal-tar distilling between 220° and 270° (see Wendt, J. Pr. 
Chem., ii, 1892,46,317). At the ordinary temperature the a-variety 
forms a colourless liquid with a blue fluorescence and pleasant aromatic 
odour. It has a sp. gr. 1.0005 19° distils in a current of open steam, 

boils at 240° to 243°, and crystallises at —22“ to a hard mass. The 
picrate melts at 115.5°. a-Methylnaphthalene is miscible in all propor¬ 
tions with alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, carbon disulphide, and 
benzene. It is readily attacked by oxidising agents. ) 3 -Methylnaphtha- 
lene crystallises, like naphthalene, in large white plates, melts at 
32.5“, and boils at 241 to 242". Regarding the occurrence of a- 
and , 3 -methylnaphthalenes in paraflfln (Erdol), see Tammann, 
D. R. P., 93579. 

Dimethylnaphthalenes, CioHeCCHj),. According to Emmert 
and Reingruber {Annalen, 1882, 211, 365), the fraction of coal-tar 
boiling between 252° and 270°—after removing basic, oxygenated, and 
crystallisalde substances—apparently consists of a mixture of several 
isomeric dimethylnaphthalenes, the separation of which has hitherto 
proved unmanageable. These compounds are said to constitute the 
major portion of coal-tar creosote oils. 

The assay of naphthalene oils is described in the section on “ Creosote 
Oils.” 
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SO.H 



a-Naphthalencsulphonic acid. ^-Naphthalenesulphonic acid. 

When naphthalene is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid a-and 
/?-naphthalencsulphonic acids are formed. At low temperatures 
(80°) the a-acid is the principal product, but at higher tempera¬ 
tures (160° to 170°) and especially when an excess of sulphuric acid is 
present the / 9 -acid predominates. When the a-acid is heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid it is converted into the / 9 -acid. Both 
acids are deliquescent, crystalline substances. They can be separated 
by the crystallisation of their calcium or lead salts, the a-salt having a 
very different solubility from that of the / 9 -salt. 
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Differences: 

«'Add 

,8-Acid 

Heated with hydrochloric acid at 200® gives] 
naphthalene and sulphuric acid. . j 

Sulphochloride, m. p. 66®, b. p. 195° (13 mm.).j 

i 

Sulphonamide, m. p. 150® .. . ■ 

Heated with hydrochloric acid at 
200® is not decomposed. 
Sulphochloride, m. p. 76®, b. p. 
201® (13 mm.). 

Sulphonamide, m. p. 212® (217® 
Corn). 


Numerous naphthalenedisulphonic and trisulphonic adds are 
known; for references see Rcverdin and Fulda’s Tabellarisclie Ueber- 
sicht. 


NAPHTHOLS. 


OH 



«“Naphthol. ^-Naphthol, 


a-and / 3 -naphthols (i-and 2-hydroxynaphthaIenes) are prepared by 
fusing the corresponding a- and /?-naphthalenesulphonic acids or 
their sodium salts with sodium hydroxide and subsequently liberating 
by dilute acid the naphthols from the sodium salts thus formed. They 
are of great importance in chemical industry as the starting-point from 
which a large number of important dyes are prepared. Both naph¬ 
thols have been found in the “green oils” left after the filtration of the 
anthracene from a high boiling fraction of coal-tar (Schulze, An- 
nalen, 1885, 227,143). 

The naphthols are sparingly soluble in hot water (the a-compound 
less than the / 3 -form) and nearly insoluble in cold water. They are 
easily soluble in most of the usual organic solvents, a-naphthol is far 
more volatile with steam than ^-naphthol. Both naphthols—like 
phenols in general—are readily soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
forming sodium naphthoxides, which arc decomposed by carbon 
dioxide, the parent naphthols being liberated. Aqueous solutions of 
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the naphthoxides on concentration undergo partial decomposition in 
the same manner, a- and | 9 -naphthols are not soluble in solutions of 
alkali carbonates, but the nitronaphthols which are more acid in char¬ 
acter, liberate carbon dioxide from carbonates forming salts analogous 
to the picrates. 

With sulphuric acid the naphthols combine to form an important 
series of sulphonic acids. Nitric acid docs not nitrate the naphthols 
in a simple manner' so that the nitronaphthols are generally prepared 
by indirect methods from the nitroso-naphthols or from naphthylamine- 
sulphonic aci<is (see Vol. 5). With bromine and chlorine the 
naphthols give a remarkable series of derivatives. The chlorine 
derivatives have been studied by Zinckc; in this case the action is 
more complex than simple substitution, but with bromine simple suIj- 
stitution alone occurs, and a very large number of well-defined bromo- 
compounds can be isolated, the nature of the compound formed de¬ 
pending on the conditions (Davis, Reports of the British Association 
Committee, 1901 and 1902). Etherification is effected much more 
readily in the case of a- and ; 9 -naphthol than with most other 
phenols. On simply heating the naphthols with the corresponding 
alcohol and a small proportion of sulphuric acid the methyl- and 
ethyl-ethers arc obtained in nearly theoretical proportion. The 
substituted naphthols etherify far less readily than the parent 
naphthols, in some cases not at all under the conditions named (see 
Davis, Trans., 1900, 77, 33). 

Qualitative Tests.—The analytical e.xamination of the naphthols 
has become of importance in view of their value as antiseptics, disin¬ 
fectants, and therapeutic agents. / 9 -naphthol is now almost exclu¬ 
sively used, being regarded as the less toxic form. It is now readily 
obtainable in a high degree of purity. Many tests have been devised 
for distinguishing between the two naphthols and for detecting one in 
the presence of the other. The following table summarises the more 
trustworthy of these, as applied to the purified substances: 


' When ^-naphthol is carefully nitrated with the theoretical quantity of nitric acid in 

? lacial acetic acid solution at o° and the product then treated with sodium sulphite solution 
to reduce the mtro kcto-compound initially formed) about 50% of the theoretical quantity 
of i-nitro-a-naphthol is obtained on steaming (Davis) When a- and / 3 -naphthols are ex¬ 
posed to the action of nitrogen dioxide (NOj) and the products treated with alkalies or, bet¬ 
ter, With alkaline sulphite, mononitro-dcnvatives of the naphthols are obtained (Armstrong 
and Rossiter, Proc., 1891, 7, 91). 
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j o-NaphthoI 

j 9 -NaphthoI 

Odour . ... 

Faint, resembling 
phenol. 1 

Almost odourless. 

Crystalline form . 

Monoclinic needles. . 

Monoclinic plates. 

M. p., ®. 

94 

122 

B. p.. ° . 

280. Readily distils 
with open steam. 1 

286. Scarcely distils 
with open steam. 

Ferric chloride in aqueous solution 

Red, turning to violet. 1 

Pale green. 

Bleaching powder in aqueous so- 

Dark violet, changing 

Pale yellow. When 

lution. 

to reddish-brown. 

excess of bleaching 
powder is present, 
the colour disappears 

Azo-test, X c.c. of acid solution 
of sulphanilic acid (sulphanilic 
acid, 0 5 grm.; acetic acid [30%], 
150C.C.). Freshly prepared 
very dilute solution of sodium ni-, 
trite, a few drops added at time 
of making test. The colours de¬ 
velop slowly. 

Orange-red .. 

Yellow. 

A few drops of a solution of i grm. 
of potassium dichromate and i 
grm. of nitric acid in 100 c.c. of 
distilled water, added to a solu¬ 
tion of the sample in water or very 
dilute alcohol. 

Black precipitate 

No precipitate. 

O.I grm. of vanillin is dissolved in 
2 c.c. sulphuric acid and 0.1 grm. 
of naphthol added and the mix¬ 
ture shaken. 

Permanent red colour 

: j 

Green solution. 


For distinguishing between naphthalene, a-naphthol, and ft-naphlhol, 
L. Reuter {Pharm. Zeit., 1891,289) utilises the difference of action of 
chloral hydrate and zinc, o.i grm. of the sample is mixed with 2.5 
grm. of fused chloral hydrate and warmed for ten minutes. A similar 
experiment is performed with addition of 5 drops of strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and also with the same amount of acid and a piece of 
zinc. 

Jorissen {Ann. Chim. Anal., 1902, 7, 217) recommends as a means of 
distinguishing a-naphthol from /?-naphthol the following procedure; 
A pinch of the sample is mixed in a test-tube with 2 c.c. of a solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide and then with an excess of aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. On shaking, /?-naphthol gives a clear, colourless liquid, but 
a-naphthol gives a turbid liquid of an intensely violet colour. In the 
case of a mixture the colour is proportional to the amount of a-napb- 
thol pre,sent. 
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1 

Naphthalene 

a-NaphthoI 

^-Naphthol 

Chloral hydrate | 

! 

Colourless.... j 

Intensely ruby-red, 

Pure blue, transpar- 



transparent, not 
fluorescent. 

ent, not fluorescent. 

Chloral hydrate, 

Very slight. 

Intensely dark green- 

Intensely yellow, 

and acid. 

pink. 

ish-blue, not trans¬ 
parent. 

transparent. 

Chloral hydrate, 
acid and zinc. 

Violet, passine 

A dark violet-blue. 

Dark brown. (Water 

into brown. 

(Water gives a violet 

throws down a 



flocculcnt precipi- 

greasy ppt.) AIco- 



tatc.) Alcoholic so- 

holic solution, yel- 



lution, reddish- 

low with a blue 



violet with a violet 
fluorescence. 

fluorescence. 


Commercial a-naphthol. 

The best means of ascertaining the degree of purity of either of the 
commercially pure naphthols is to take the m. p. Technical a- 
naphthol generally consists of crystalline lumps formed by the solidifi¬ 
cation of the fused material and melts somewhat below 94°, the.m. p. 
of the pure naphthol, owing to the presence of small quantities of 
(?-naphthol as an impurity. 0.5 grm. of the naphthol when ignited 
should not leave behind any weighable ash. As in the case of ; 9 -naph- 
thol, a-naphthol should dissolve completely in aqueous ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0.96) (absence of naphthalene). 


Commercial /?-naplithol. 

Technical ^-naphthol is usually a highly purified substance, and 
should melt at 122°. The U. S. P. requirements are that it should 
leave no ash and that i grm. should dissolve completely in 50 c.c. 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.96) (absence of naphthalene)—the solution 
having only a pale yellow colour (absence of organic impurities). 
On shaking i grm. of the naphthol with 100 c.c. of water the solution 
should be neutral to litmus-paper (absence of organic acids). On 
dissolving i grm. of /)-naphthol in boiling water (100 c.c.) filtering 
and adding bleaching powder, the solution should show only a pale 
yellow and not a violet colour (absence of a-naphthol). 

To detect a-naphthol in ^-naphthol Jorissen’s test (see above) 
may also be used. 
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For the quantitative estimation of a-naphthol in presence of large 
proportions of /f-najjhthol, J, Prochazka and H. N. Herman' have 
devised the following process, depending on the greater facility with 
which «-naphthol combines with diazo-compounds: 

27.5 grm. of po'.p sodium naphthionatc are dissolved in 185 c.c. of 
water. 6 2 c c. of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. i 835) are diluted with 180 c.c. 
of water and the mixture run slowly into the naphthionatc solution, 
which is continuously stirred to secure a uniform paste. The mi.xturc 
is cooled to below 5°, and a 10% solution of sodium nitrite, con¬ 
taining 7 grm. of the commercial 98'’o |)roduct, added slowly, 
stirring constantly The resulting paste, made up to 750 c.c., is now 
ready for use. 

For the test, 15 grm. of the .sample, 200 grm. of a 25'^,' .solution of 
sodium hydro.xide solution, and 140 c c. of a 10',', .solution of .sodium 
carbonate .I'e heated together until the , 9 -naphthol is dissohed. The 
solution is cooled to below 5“ and made up at 230 cc. The diazo- 
comjcound as prepared is run slowly and carefully into this .solution of 
the sample, which is continually stirred. If the ,?-naphthol is pure, 
the resulting azo-compound will preci|)itate completely in the shape of 
a line crystalline powder, and hardly any colour will pass into solution, 
while the first portions of the diazo-compound arc being added. On 
the contrary, if tr-naphthol is pre.sent, a coloured solution will be formed. 
As little as o.i'it can be detected. If the rest of the diazo-comiKuind be 
added, the presence of the a-naphthol comiiound is obscured by the 
formation of a thick colour paste. However, by boiling the jiroduct 
the paste is made to settle as a layer of line crystals, and the superna¬ 
tant liquid is more or less coloured with the a-najchthol comjjound. 
The following short method may be used: Instead of combining the 
whole of the , 9 -naphthol, only a part—say, 5% of the whole—is com¬ 
bined with diazo-compound. The diazo-pastc prepared as above 
is well shaken and 37.5 c c. run into the ,if-naphthol solution of the 
same quantity as above, and with the same precautions as already 
described. It is then not necessary to boil the product, as the in¬ 
soluble dyestud formed .settles readily, and by di|)i)ing slri|)s of filter¬ 
ing paper into the supernatant liquid, and comparing the tint with 
that obtained similarly from mixtures of pure /?-naphthol with a known 
percentage of a-naphthol, a fairly accurate idea of the amount of 
a-naphthol present can be obtained. The method can be further 


^ J. Soc.Chem. Ind , 1897.16,894. 
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sim])Iificd by using colour solutions of known strength and same shade 
as that of the above coloured filtrate, for the purpose of comparison. 
With proper caution the method can be successfully applied to less than 
I grm. A somewhat similar method, using diazotised /i-nitraniline 
has been devised by Liebmann (/. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 1897, 16, 294). 
In this paper the j)urification of ;'?-naphthol is also described. The 
test is as follows: 

0.144 grm. of the naphthol is dissolved in 5 c.c. of pure alcohol in a 
graduated cylinder and 15 c c. of toluene added. 014 grm. of 
^-nitranilinc is dissolved in 9 c.c of dilute hydrochloric acid and diazo- 
ti.scd, after thoroughly cooling in a freezing mi.xtiire, with i c.c. of 
normal sodium nitrile solution. The diazo solution is poured into 
the n.aphthol solution, some water added, and the mi.xture,shaken and 
allowed to .sei)arate into two layers in a separating funnel. The 
toluene layer is shaken with 5 c c. of .sodium hydro.xide .solution and 
the colour of the liejuid conijKired with that of .solutions of /J-najchthol 
made in a similar way from ;V-na[)hlhol cont.]ining known proportions 
of (cmaphlhol. These solutions must be freshly prepared, as the colour 
changes on kee|)ing. This test allows of the c.stimation of such small 
quantities of o-naphthol as o.oi grm. 

Detection of , 7 -naphthol in Foods.—The marked antiseptic 
cjualities of ;?-nai)hlhol render it .suitable for use as a food-preservative 
but it II,. ^ not been largely emiiloyed. For its detection inordinary 
foods, the .American .As.sociation of OlVicial Agricultural Chemists 
suggested the following jirocedure, which covers aKo the detection of 
.several similar antiseptics (Proc. 14th Ann. Conv , 1897, .- 1 . O. zl. C., 
Bull. 51, U.S. Dept., (if Ai;ric.). 

21D0 grm. of the sample are acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
distilled with open steam, and the first 200 c c of the distillate e.xtracted 
in a .separating funnel with aliout 20 r r. of chloroform. After being 
run olT, the chloroform is rendered slightly alkaline with potassium 
hydroxide and healed for a few minutes almost to boiling. Colour 
changes occur as follows, if an antiseptic of the ]>hcnol class is present: 

Phenol Light reel, to brown, to yellow, to colourless. 

e-Cresol ... . Lilac with tinge of orange. 

^-naphthol Deep blue, to green, to brown. 

Salol.Light red. 

In Bulletin No. 107 (1907) the procedure recommended is as fol¬ 
lows: Extract 200 c.c. of the sample (or of its aqueous extract prepared 
VoL. 111,-17 
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by macerating 200 to 300 grm. of the sample with water made slightly 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide and straining through a cotton bag) 
with 10 c.c. of chloroform in a separating funnel, add a few drops of 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide to the chloroform extract and place on 
a boiling water-bath during 2 minutes. The presence of (?-naphthol is 
indicated by the formation of a deep blue colour which changes 
through green to yellow. 

Estimation of / 3 -NaphthoI.—This is seldom necessary as the best 
method of ascertaining the degree of purity of a sample of the com¬ 
mercial article is by means of the m. p. and the qualitative tests al¬ 
ready given. The methods that have been suggested for estimating 
/3-naphthol, which will be briefly indicated, are only rclial)Ie when ap¬ 
plied to the pure substance. Thus, in the picric acid method, a-naph- 
thol, naphthalene, and other hydrocarbons are returned as / 3 -naphthol. 
If the iodometric method is used, other substances, such as phenols are 
generally present which absorb iodine; a-naphthol, for instance, counts 
as / 3 -naphthol. 

1. Picric Add Method.—This is carried out by Kiister (5cr.,i894, 

27, iioi) exactly as in estimating naphthalene (pp. 245 and 276) by 
means of picric acid. A weighed quantity of the substance is digested 
in a sealed flask (preferably under reduced pressure) on the water-bath, 
with a measured volume of a saturated aqueous solution of picric acid. 
The naphthol is converted quantitatively into an insoluble picratc,and 
the amount of picric acid remaining in solution is ascertained by titra¬ 
tion of an aliquot portion with N/10 barium hydroxide (see under 
Naphthalene). As / 3 -naphthol picrate is slightly soluble in water, it is 
necessary to allow 0.0075 / 3 -naphthol per 100 c.c. of picric 

acid solution used, this being the quantity which remains in solution at 
the ordinary temperature. 

2. Iodometric Method (Messinger .and Vortmann, Ber., 1890, 23, 
2754).—3 grm. of the sample are dissolved in a solution of not less than 
3,5 grm. of sodium hydroxide ( = C,oH,HO-f4NaHO), and the solu¬ 
tion diluted to an exact volume, not less than 250 c.c. Ten c.c. of 
the solution are placed in a small flask, heated to 55°, and Njio 
iodine solution added until the liquid shows a yellow colour, indicating 
excess of iodine. On shaking, a dirty green precipitate may be pro¬ 
duced. The liquid is cooled, acidified with sulphuric acid, diluted to 
250 c.c., and an aliquot portion titrated with decinormal sodium 
thiosulphate to ascertain the excess of iodine. The figure for the 
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iodine actually used, calculated to the whole amount taken, and multi¬ 
plied by 0.3784, will give the amount of / 9 -naphthol present. 

As the degree of action of the iodine varies with the concentration 
of the /J-naphthol solution, Kuster {Ber., 1894, 27, 1905) gives a table 
of corrections to be introduced for different concentrations. 

As stated above, Messinger and Vortmann’s method is a general 
method for phenols, and is useless for /?-naphthol in presence of such 
substances as phenol, cresols, salicylic acid, thymol, etc. 

/ 9 -NAPHTHOL ETHERS. 

/?-NaphthoI Methyl Ether ((i-Metlioxynaphthalene) crystallises 
from light petroleum in small leaflets, m. p. 72°, b. p. 274°. It is used 
in perfumery under the name Yara-Yara. 

/f-Naphthol Ethyl Ether (ji-EtIwxynaplilJiakne), m. p. 37°, b. p. 
274-275°, crystallises in large plates fiom light petroleum. It is used 
in perfumery under the name ncrolin, which is also applied to 
/ 9 -methoxynaphthalene. 

/?-NAPHTHOLSULPHONIC ACIDS. 

Tho.se sulphonic acids of / 9 -naphthol which are of importance fn 
dyeing will be dealt with in Vol. 5. 

Abrastol or asaprol is calcium /?-naphtholsulphonatc, (OH.C,o- 
Il 6 S 0 ,),Ca. For detecting this substance, Bulletin No. 107(1907) 
of the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, gives the 
following tests (see also page 401J. 

I. Sinabaldi’s Test.—Make 50 c.c. of the sample alkaline with a 
few drops of ammonia and e.vlract with 10 c.c. of amyl alcohol (ethyl 
alcohol is added if an emulsion is formed). Decant the amyl alcohol, 
filter if turbid, and evaporate to dryness. Add to the residue 2 c.c. of 
a mixture of equal parts of cone, nitric acid and water, heat on a 
water-bath until half the water has evaporated and transfer to a test- 
tube adding i c.c. of water. Then add about 0.2 c.c. of ferrous sul¬ 
phate solution and an excess of ammonia drop by drop, shaking con¬ 
tinuously. If the precipitate is reddish in colour, dissolve it in a few 
drops of sulphuric acid and add ferrous sulphate and ammonia as be¬ 
fore. As soon as a dark coloured or greenish precipitate has been 
obtained, introduce 5 c.c. of alcohol, dissolve the precipitate in 
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sulphuric acid, shake well and filter. When abrastol is absent this 
method gives a colourless or light yellow liquid, while a red colour is 
produced when abrastol is present to the extent of o.oi grm. 

2. Sangld-Ferrifere’s Method. —Boil 200 c.c. of the sample with 
8 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid during one hour beneath a 
reflux apparatus. Abrastol is converted in /?-naphthol which can be 
detected by the method given on page 257. 

Leffmann gives the following test for the presence of abrastol in 
miik. To 10 c.c. add 0.5 c.c, of mercuric nitrate solution made by 
dissolving mercury in twice its w'cight of nitric acid and diluting with 
5 vols. of water. If abrastol is iircscnt a yeilow colouration rapidly 
appears. In testing wines, acidify with a few drops of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and shake with an equal volume of chloroform or ether. 
To the chloroform or ethereal layer, a few drops of mercuric nitrate 
solution i.s added and the mixture shaken. If aiirastol is present the 
mercury solution turns yeilow and finally red. If a fat is c.xamined it 
should be melted and the abrastol removed by shaking with 20% 
alcohol. The alcohol is removed by distillation and the residual 
aqueous solution is tested with the mercury solution as above. 

NITRONAPHTHALENES. 

The nitronaphthalenes,. especially a-nitronaphthalene, arc of im¬ 
portance in connection with explosives (see p. 559) .as their presence 
renders nitroglycerin non-sensitive to concussion; when jirescnt, 
even in very small proportion, they prevent dynamite from freezing. 
They considerably increase the solvent action of nitroglycerin on 
nitrocellulose. 

a-Nitronaphthalcne is also of importance as the material from 
which a-naphthylamine is prepared. It forms pale yellow needles, 
is easily soluble in alcohol and ether, insolulde in water, m. p. 61°, b. p. 
394°. The m. p. is the test of purity of the commercial article. 
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In the distillation of coal-tar, the fraction passing over above the 
temperature of 270° is a heavy, greenish or reddish, oily liquid 
known as anthracene oil, which usually amounts to about 1/6 of the 
entire distillate. In the ca.se of water-gas tar the anthracene oil is 
similar to that from coal-tar, but contains less crystallisable anthracene. 
On cooling completely, a granular, crystalline deposit is formed, which 
consists chiefly of a mi.xturc of various solid hydrocarbons, of which 
anthracene is the most important and characteristic. The deposit is 
freed as much as possible from the adherent oil by liltration, pressure, 
or other mechanical means. Formerly it w.as sold in a [)asty state, 
but the inirihcation is now carried further. To obtain a sujrcrior 
product it is desirable to use powerful hydraulic ]rressure, and to press 
the crude anthracene, first cold and then hot, by which means a 30 to 
40'/fj c ike may be obtained without washing. 'I’hc anthracene may 
be furliMT purified by treatment, after crushing, with co.al-t.ar naphtha 
boiling between 120“ and 190“, which, in some cases, is subsequently 
washed out by petroleum S[iirit boiling between 70“ and go'’.' An¬ 
thracene and the other chief constituents of the |)roduct thus obtained 
arc dcs( ribed in the following sections. The assay of the crude anthra¬ 
cene is described on jiage 282, el seq. 


Anthracene. C,jH,t,= 



Anthracene is formed in a variety of reactions taking place at high 
temperatures. It is a characteristic con.stituent of coal-tar from the 

’ The solvent is recovcroil by distillation The rcsidtie (.onsists larpcly of iihcnanthrene 
and liqiiKl oils of unknown nature It has been used for making lamp-bUck and mixed 
with other oils for use in creosoting 
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manufacture of illuminating gas, and is also found in the tar produced 
by condensing the gas from by-product coke-ovens and in the tar 
obtained in the manufacture of gas by exposing petroleum to a high 
temperature as in carburetted water-gas. Anthracene is now manu¬ 
factured on a large scale from the high-boiling fractions of these tars 
(see above). It is contained in notable quantity in coal-tar pitch, and 
hence the distillation of this product has been carried as far as actual 
coking in order to obtain the greatest possible yield of anthracene, 
but the product was so impure, and is refined with such difficulty, that 
the manufacture from this source has been abandoned. In the United 
States and in other countries where coal-tar dye stuffs are not manu¬ 
factured to any extent, anthracene is not separated and is included in 
in the creosote used for impregnating wood. 

When quite pure, anthracene crystallises in colourless rhomboidal 
plates or shining scales, which exhibit a fine violet fluorescence. It 
melts at 213'’, sublimes at about the same temperature in micaceous 
scales, and distils almost unchanged at about 360“.' It may be dis¬ 
tilled nearly unchanged in admixture with potassium hydroxide and 
Perkin recommended this as the only method by which crude anthra¬ 
cene could be purified on the large scale. 

Anthracene is insoluble in water, and in dilute acid and alkaline 
solutions. In cold alcohol chemically pure anthracene dis.solves to the 
extent of 0.6% while benzene dissolves 0.9 and carbon disulphide 1.7% 
of anthracene. 

If picric acid be added to a solution of anthracene in boiling benzene, 
a compound having the formula CjjHio, C(,H,(NOj) ,OH is formed. 
On cooling, this so-called picrate separates in ruby-red needles, which 
melt at 170“, and are soluble in a small proportion of alcohol with red 
colour, but on adding more alcohol the compound undergoes decom¬ 
position and the liquid is decolourised. The crystals are also decom¬ 
posed by water. 

Hot dilute nitric acid converts anthracene into a mixture of an- 
thraquinone with dinitroanthraquinone, C,4H6(N0,),0,. The latter 
substance crystallises in microscopic quadratic plates, and, according to 
Fritzsche, forms compounds with all the solid hydrocarbons associated 
with anthracene in coal-tar. With anthracene itself, Fritzsche’s 
reagent gives shining, rhomboidal, purple plates, which appear blue 

• Nearly pure anthracene may be obtaincil bv melting a partially purified 5iample in a 
retort and passing a strong current of air through it, when the anthracene is carried o/I and 
deposited in bnlliant flakes. 
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if the hydrocarbon be not quite pure; and if too impure, the reaction 
fails altogether. 

On gently heating, concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves anthra¬ 
cene with greenish colour, and at a higher temperature forms anthra¬ 
cene sulphonic acids. Fuming sulphuric acid acts violently on 
anthracene. 

By the action of bromine or chlorine, anthracene is converted into 
various bromo- and chloro-derivatives. On treating dibromanthra- 
cene, C,4H8Br„ with oxidising agents, it is converted into dibromanthra- 
quinone, C.^HeBrjOj, and this, when heated with potassium hydroxide, 
yields dihydroxyanthraquinone or alizarin, C„H„(OH) jOj. Similarly, 
by treatment with chlorine, anthracene is converted into the theoretical 
weight of dichloranthracene, C,4H8C1„ a lemon-yellow crystalline 
substance resembling picric acid. The reaction forms an important 
step in the manufacture of artificial alizarin. 

By exposing purified anthracene suspended in benzene or xylene 
to the action of direct sunlight for several weeks a modification, for¬ 
merly called paranihracene, is obtained, but which Orndorff and 
Cameron' found to have the formula CjgHjo, and propose the name 
dianthracene. It has a sp. gr. of 1.265 (”•). It melts at 244". 
It differs from anthracene in many points. It is not soluble in benzene, 
is not attacked by ordinary nitric acid or bromine, and does not com¬ 
bine wilh picric acid. It is converted into anthraquinone by chromic 
acid or warm fuming nitric acid. 

O 

Anthraquinone. C,4H80,= 

o 

Anthraquinone has the constitution of a diphenylene-diketone. 
It is produced by the action of oxidising agents on anthracene. 
Chromic acid is the best oxidiser for the purpose; with nitric acid, 
nilranthraquinone is apt to be produced. The details of the process 
are given on page 282 ei seq. 

As usually prepared, anthraquinone appears as a felted mass of 
delicate crystalline needles of a yellowish or pale buff colour, but 
when purified by sublimation, it is obtained in long, delicate, lemon- 
yellow needles, or golden-yellow prisms. When pure, it melts at 

* Amer. Chem. Jour., 1895, 658. 
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277°, and boils at a temperature between the points of ebullition of 
mercury and sulphur (over 360'’). 

Anthraquinone is neutral in reaction, and insoluble in water and 
in dilute acid and alkaline liquids. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and ether; more soluble in hot benzene. It is very stable, resisting 
the action of many reagents. It is not affected by hot hydrochloric 
acid, or by boiling with solution of potassium hydro.xide or calcium 
hydroxide. It dissolves in hot nitric acid of 1.4 sp. gr., and is de¬ 
posited in crystals on cooling,—a more complete separation occurring 
when the acid is diluted. 

In concentrated sulphuric acid at 100° anlhr.aquinone dissolves un- 
ch.anged, and on e.xposing the solution to a moist atmosj)here, is 
gradually re(lej)Osited in crystals, or may be obtained in a more 
finely-divided st.ate by pouring the acid into water. Solution in 
sul|)huric acid is employed for purifying comnicrci.il anthraquinone. 
When strongly heated with conccntr.ited sulphuric acid, or more 
easily if fuming acid be used, entirely or in ]iart with 66° acid, an- 
thraquinonc is converted into a mixture of anthraquinone monosul- 
phonic and anthraquinone-disulphonic .aiid. These bodies are also 
obtained by the action of sulphuric add on dichloranthrai cue, 

Cl„ and pl.ay an important |iart in the manufacture of artificial ali¬ 
zarin. The [iroportion of the 2 siiljihonic acids formed depends on 
that of the .sul|ihuric acid employed. On nearly neutralising the prod¬ 
uct with sodium hulroxide, sp.iringly soluble sodium anthr.iquinone- 
monosulphonatc separates, and may be obtained in brilliant pe.irly 
.scales by jiressure and recrislallisation. Heated uilh sodium hv- 
dro.xide and potassium chlor.ite it yiclils pure ali/.irin. 

When fused with potassium hedroxide, anllir.i(|iiinone yields 
potassium benzoate, and when ignited with or distilled over soda-lime, 
benzene is formed. 

By the action of certain reducing agents, such as .sodium amalgam 
or sodium hvdroxide solution and zini dust, anthraqiiiiionc is 1 on- 
verted into hydranthraquinoiie, (iijH,,/).. This re.ution h.is been 
applied by Claus as an extremely delicate means of delei ting aiilhra- 
quinone, and heme anthracene. \ few jiartiiles should be placed in 
a test-tube «ith some sodium amalgam, covered with ether free from 
water and .alcohol, and the whole well sh.aken together. On adding 
a drop of water a splendid red colour appears, but is destroyed by shak¬ 
ing in contact with air, reappearing on .standing. If absolute alcohol 
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be substituted for the ether, the colour produced is dark green, turned 
to red by a trace of water, and destroyed by shaking with air. 

The marked characters and stability of anthra<iuinone render it 
the most convenient l)ody into which to convert anthracene for the 
purpose of estimating it. The best method of effecting this is de¬ 
scribed on page 282. 

Anthracene Dihydride, C,411,2 = 0,411,0 IL, occurs in coal-tar. 
It cry.stallises in colourless jdates resembling naphthalene, fuses at 
and distils unchanged at 305*^. It has a peculiar odour, sublimes 
at the temperature of boiling water, and distils readily with the vapour 
of water or alcohol. Anthracene dihydridc is insoluble in water, but 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, or benzene, the solutions exhibiting 
a blue tluorescencc, which is not shown by the solid substance. It is 
.said not to yield a compound with [>i(ric acid. 

Anthracene Hexahydride, C.jTI,jIIjoH,,, occurs in coal-tar 
with the dihydride, uhich it closely resembles. It melts at 63° and 
])oils at 290°. * 

Methylanthracene, C,c;II,. = C, , 1 J„(CH j. occurs in small quan¬ 
tities in coal-tar, and is produced 1;)' the reduction of chrysophanic 
acid and other bodies. It resembles anthra(ene, crystallises from 
hot alcohol in thin, j>ale yellow, bright scales, .tnd sublimes in greenish 
scales It melts at a temperature variously stated at 200^ to 210°, 
is spar'i'gly solulde in ahohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, but read¬ 
ily in l)cii/ene, chloroform, and carbon disulphide. It forms a jiicric 
acid compound similar to that of anthracene, and is dissolved by con¬ 
centrated nitric or sulphurie acid, espe( ial!_\ if hot. 

Dimethylanthracene, resembles the last 

(omjiound, melts at 22 1” to 225*^ and is su])j)()s{'(l, though not ]>ro\ed, 
to exist in (oal-tar. 

CONSTITUENTS OF CRUDE ANTHRACENE. 

The crude (ommercial anthracene, obtaiiu'd from coal-tar in the 
manner described in outline on page 23, is an extremely complex 
mixture of liydrocarbons and other organic com])Ounds, some of 
which have been but very inijicrfei lly studied. 'I'hc tables on pages 
266 and 207 give a synojisis of tlie ]>rincipal hydrocarla)ns occurring 
in crude anthracene-' 

’The sfriictiirnl formtil.p time bron mmi'ilcd pnncM'.illy fnuii the t.i-a (Stli) (k’nn.m 
cdituin fit Kulnei’'^ (hf^iVin Chnitisitv. \\liich trivo' foj n-tenc infrc'lv the j^eiier.a strmnire, 
as a me’hvlpnipvlplicn.iiilhrf Ilf In flu’ toiniiil,i loi reteiie, Ki'-en m the l.ililc, tlic assign¬ 
ment of the alkyls to pai tu iilar jiumls is merely provisional 
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Name 

[ Empirical 

1 formula 

j Structural formula 

|M. p., 
0 j 

i 1 

I). p., 

0 

Anthracene. 

1 

1 

C.,H,o 

1 i 

H 1 

1': ' 

H 

‘ 213 

360 

Fluoranthene. 

1 

i 

C.;H„ 

C.H.\ 

1 >CH 

c.h/ \cii 

109 

360+ 

Pyrene . 

1 

C16II1O 

/-O-N 

I4S 

! 

371 



/\ 



Chrysene. 

C.sH,, 


i 

24S 

i 

i 

436 


1 

1 

j 

C,H, 

fY"’ 



Relcne (methylisopropylphen- 
anthrene). 

CjgHis 

\/™ 

cr 

98 

390 

i 
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Besides the bodies classified in the foregoing table, and methyl- 
anthracene and the hydrogen additive compounds of anthracene 
already described, crude anthracene is apt to contain other hydro¬ 
carbons of which but little is known. A solid paraffin is present 
in considerable quantity in the crude anthracene made from the tar 
of cannel coal. 

Crude commerci.al anthracene also contains liquid hydrocarbons 
of high b. p. and almost unknown composition; the phenols corre¬ 
sponding to anthracene, phenanthrene, and probably to other hydro¬ 
carbons; and the nitrogenised bodies carbazol, imido-phenylnaphthyl, 
and acridine. 

The following is a more detailed description of the principal bodies 
occurring in association with anthracene in the crude commercial 
product. Some of their important reactions arc described on page 
273 el scq.. 

Naphthalene, C,„H8, has already been fully described. It can be 
separated from crude anthracene witli tolerable facility, as it is taken 
up by solvents more readily than are the associated hydrocarbons, and 
has a lower m. p. and b. p. 

Diphenyl, C,,H,o, dissolves readily in alcohol and ether, and crys¬ 
tallises from its solutions in large, colourless scales. It may be isolated 
from the indifferent oils of tlie fraction of coal-tar l)oiling between 
240“ and 300° by treating them with warm .sulphuric acid, sepa¬ 
rating the re.sultant mono- and dimethylnaphlhalene-.sulphon.ates, 
and cooling the undLs.solved oil to —15°, when the di|)hcnyl se])a- 
rates out. O.^idalion converts diphenyl into benzoic acid 

Acenaphthene, is metamcric with diphenyl. It occurs 

chiellyin the fraction of coal-tar distilling between 270” and 300°, and 
cry.stallises from the 28o°lo 29o”fraction on cooling. It maybe [lurificd 
by crystallisation from hot alcohol or coal-tar najilitha, followed by 
careful sublimation. From .alcohol it cry.stallises in long, colourle.ss, 
lustrous needles, and from heavy tar oil in hard, brittle crysals. Acc- 
naphlhene has an odour like that of naphthalene, is re.-idily acted on by 
bromine, forms a sulphonic. acid all the salts of which arc readily 
soluble, and yields a nitro compound with nitric acid. 

Acenaphthene dihydride, C,,H,oH„ is stated to occur in coal-tar 
and to boil at 260° 

Diphenylmethane is crysbilline and h.a5 an odour resembling or.ange 
peel. Oxidation with chromic acid converts it into benzophenone. 
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Fluorene, is contained in the fraction of coal-tar boiling 

between 290° and 350°, and particularly in the 295-310° fraction, from 
which it may be isolated by repeated crystallisation from alcohol. 
Fluorene forms colourless, fluorescent scales, easily soluble in hot 
alcohol and in benzene, ether, and carbon disulphide. It yields 
derivatives with bromine and nitric acid. 

Phenanthrene, is metameric with anthracene, and occurs 

in the crude substance in very considerable proportion. It may be 
separated from anthracene by fractional distillation followed by re- 
])calcd crystallisation from alcohol, in which liquid it is much more 
soluble than anthracene, and hence becomes concentrated, in the 
mother-liquors. It crystallises in colourless lustrous plates. The 
fusing-|)oint of phenanthrene is much lower than that of anthra¬ 
cene, but it sublimes less readily than the latter hydrocarbon, 
though its b. p. is lower. It is also distinguished from anthra¬ 
cene by its behaviour with picric acid, with antimony and bis¬ 
muth chlorides, and w'ith chromic acid. Phenanthrene forms a 
sulphonic acid when heated to 100° with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and with nitric acid yields a nitro-compound. Its behavior with 
chromic acid is described on page 278. 

Pseudophenanthrene, occurs in small quantity in the 

portion of crude anthracene soluble in acetic ether. It forms large, 
white, glistening jjlates, e.xhibiting no fluorescence, and melting at 
150°. 'Ibis last character distinguishes it from phenanthrene and 
similar hydrocarbons, as does the fact that the picrate separates on 
mixing cold saturated alcoholic .solutions of the hydrocarbon and 
picric acid. It is also charactcri.sed by the properties of the product 
formed on o.xidising it with chromic acid. 

Fluoranthrene, or Idryl, C'ljHjo, occurs in the highest-boiling 
fractions of coal-tar, and is best separated from the accompanying 
pyrene by repeated crystallisations of its picric acid compound from 
alcohol. Fluoranthrene crystallises from dilute alcohol in large 
shining plates, from strong alcohol in needles. It dissolves in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, on gently warming, with greenish-blue 
colouration, changing at a higher temperature to blue, and at length 
turning brown. 

Pyrene, CicHio, is contained in the fractions of the oils of coal-tar 
and crude anthracene boiling above 360°. On extracting these with 
carbon disulphide, evaporating the filtered solution to dryness, dis- 
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solving the residue in hot alcohol, and adding an alcoholic solution of 
picric acid, the picrate separates on cooling. The compound should 
be recrystallised several times from alcohol, decomposed by ammonia, 
and the separated hydrocarbon recrystallised from alcohol. It forms 
colourless, tabular crystals. 

Retene, C,8H,8, occurs in thin, unctuous scales in fossil pine- 
stems, in beds of peat and lignite; and is also produced in the dry 
distillation of very resinous fir and pine wood. It forms shining scales. 
Retene volatilises readily at ioo“ and slowly at the ordinary temperature, 
but is devoid of smell. It sinks in cold water and floats on boiling water. 

Chrysene, CisH,,, is contained in the fraction of coal-tar which 
distils immediately before the occurrence of coking, when it is ob¬ 
tained in admixture with pyrene as a dry powder or yellow mass. 
On extracting this with carbon disulphide chrysene remains, and 
may be purified by crystallisation from hot glacial acetic acid or 
heavy tar oil. Turpentine oil also dissolves it, but in carbon disul¬ 
phide it is nearly insoluble. Chrysene forms brilliant scales, which 
when pure are colourless, but which are commonly obtained yellow, 
owing to the presence of chrysogene as a persistent impurity. Chrysene 
boils at about the same temperature as sulphur, with partial decom¬ 
position. It forms compounds with picric acid and dinitro-anthra- 
quinone, yields nitro-compounds with nitric acid, and dissolves in hot, 
concentrated sulphuric acid with purple colour. 

Chrysogene is the body which imparts to impure chrysene its yellow 
colour. Its formula has not been established. It is isolated from 
crude chrysene by frequent crystalli.sation from coal-tar naphtha, and 
washing with ether and alcohol. Chrysogene crystallises from boiling 
alcohol in yellow, cohering scales, which if very thin are pink, with a 
gold-green reflection. It dissolves in 2,500 of cold or 500 parts of 
boiling benzene, and in 10,000 of cold or 2,000 of boiling glacial acetic 
acid. The presence of i/iooo part of chrysogene colors naphthalene 
and other hydrocarbons an intense yellow. Its solutions are rapidly 
decolourized on exposure to sunlight. Chrysogene fuses at 280-290'’ 
with partial decomposition, and dissolves without visible change in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Benzerythrene, or Triphenylbenzene, C,4H,8=C6H3(C6Hs)j. 
This hydrocarbon forms the very last product obtained in the distil¬ 
lation of coal-tar pitch, and may thus be separated without difficulty. 
After nearly all the other bodies have passed over, the benzerythrene 
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appears as a vapour easily condensing to a bright-red powder, which, 
however, contains much chrysene and other bodies troublesome to 
separate. When pure, it forms white, shining scales which melt at 
207“, and are but sparingly soluble in alcohol, or even in boiling 
glacial acetic acid, but are more soluble in hot benzene. In strong 
sulphuric acid benzerythrene dissolves with green colour. The 
symmetric form has been obtained artificially. 

Picene, or parachrysene, resembles chrysene, but is still 

less acted on by solvents. Its best solvents is high-boiling coal-tar 
naphtha. Picene melts at an exceptionally high temperature (330- 
345°), and boils at 518-520°. 

Paraffins, In the crude anthracene from the tar of 

cannel coal, such as is produced in Scotch and north-country gas works, 
a solid paraffin is present in considerable quantity and is a highly 
objectionable impurity, as it greatly reduces the value of the product 
and even renders some batches wholly unmarketable. It has been 
stated that water-gas tar creosote contains considerable quantities of 
paraffins, but the reviser has examined several samples by the sul- 
phonation method described on page 384 and found less than in coal- 
tar and only a fraction of 1% based on the whole creosote traction. 

Carbazol. Imido-diphenyl. Diphenylene-imide. 


/\ 



Carbazol often occurs in crude washed anthracene to the extent of 
10 or 12%. It is best isolated from the residue left in the retort after 
purifying crude anthracene by distillation with potassium hydroxide. 
It exists in this as a potassium derivative, C.jHgNK, which is decom¬ 
posed by water with formation of potassium hydroxide and regeneration 
of the carbazol. Carbazol fuses at 238° C., sublimes readily, and boils 
at about 355°. It forms colourless, crystalline, fluorescent scales or 
plates, which resemble anthracene. It is insoluble in water, and but 
little dissolved by cold alcohol, ether, chloroform, or benzene, but 
more readily by these solvents when hot. It has no basic prop¬ 
erties like acridine and forms no salts with acids, but substitution 
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products with potassium and with acetyl exist. Its characters are 
very similar to those of the hydrocarbons with which it is a.ssociated. 
Carbazol forms a compound with picric acid, and with nitric acid 
yields nitro-compounds. In pure cold sulphuric acid it dissolves 
with yellow colour, but in presence of the most minute trace of nitric 
acid, chlorine, chromic acid, or other oxidising agent, an intense green 
colouration is jjroduced. It is employed for the [(reparation of several 
dye-stufis. S. C. Hooker has suggested its use as a colorimetric test 
for nitrates in water. 

PHENYLNAPHTHYLIMIDS. I’hcnylnaphthylamine 

'--Nil 

'\/ 

This body is obtained by subliming the residue remaining after 
distilling crude anthracene. It crystallises in greenish or golden- 
yellow metallic-looking plates, melts when pure at 330°, and boils 
at a higher temperature than sulphur. It is but little soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, toluene, or glacial acetic acid, even when boiling, and with 
difficulty in high-boiling coal-tar naphtha. It is more soluble in hot 
aniline. Both in the solid state and when dissolved in benzene it is 
remarkable for its greenish fluorescence and banded, fluorescent 
spectrum, and broad and well-defined absorption bands. In the 
benzene solution, 2 are seen between F and O, and another slightly 
more refrangible than G. When the substance Is examined in the 
solid state, the bands are nearer the red end of the spectrum. 

/\”/\ 

Acridine, C,,HgN = ^ In |. Acridine is a basic 

body which may be isolated by agitating crude anthracene with dilute 
sulphuric acid, precipitating the solution with potassium chromate, 
purifying the acridine chromate by recry.stallisation, precipitating 
the base by ammonia, and recrystallising it from hot water. The 
hydrochloride, which forms golden or brownish-yellow scales, may 
also be employed for the purification of the base. Acridine forms 
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colourless or brownish-yellow, rhombic prisms. It melts at no'’, 
sublimes in broad needles at about ioo°, boils unchanged at 360'’, 
and distils with the vapour of water. It is slightly soluble in cold, but 
more readily in boiling water, and is readily dissolved by alcohol, 
ether, carbon disulphide, benzene, etc. Acridine exhibits a feeble 
alkaline reaction, and combines with acids to form a series of yellow 
salts, all of which are crystallisable and mo.st of them easily soluble. 
They suffer decomposition when boiled with a large quantity of water. 
In dilute solution acridine salts exhibit a strong blue fluorescence, 
which is green with more concentrated solutions, and disapjiears if 
they are very strong. With strong nitric acid acridine forms nitro- 
comj)oun<ls. Sulphuric acid has no action except at a very high 
temperature, and potassium hydroxide does not react below 280°. By 
oxidising agents acridine is unaffected. Its most char.acteristic prop¬ 
erly is an irritating effect on the skin and mucous membrane. Violent 
sneezing and coughing arc produced on inhaling the smallest particle 
of the dust or vapour, and even very dilute solutions of its salts cause 
acute stinging when ai)plied to the skin or tongue. It has been used 
as an insecticide, and compositions containing it have been used for 
coating the bottoms of vessels. The ])rcservalive properties of coal- 
tar creosote oil may be in part due to acridine. 

Acridine picrate, C,,H„N,CJI,(NO,) , 0 , is a canary-yellow 
crystallini salt, which is also wholly insoluble in cold, and is partially 
decomposed by boiling-water. It melts at 208“, and is but slightly 
dissolved by alcohol or benzene, even when boiling. 

k’or a more extended account of acridine salts see Vol. 6. 

Detection and Separation of Anthracene and Its Associates. 

The reactions of anthracene itself have already been detailed. 
The recognition and separation of the various constituents of 
crude commercial anthracene are attended with great difficulties. 
Fractional fusion and distillation are processes suggested by the tables 
on pages 266, 267, and the employment of suitable solvents and frac¬ 
tional crystallisation therefrom are methods often referred to in the 
foregoing description of the constituents of crude anthracene. Other 
useful processes and tests arc based on the pro])erties of their com¬ 
pounds with picric acid, on their reactions with concentrated sulphuric 
acid and with the fused chlorides of bismuth and antimony, and on 
the nature of oxidation products yielded on treating the solutions 
in glacial acetic acid with chromic acid. 

Vol. JII,— i 3 
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Behaviour of Solid Hydrocarbons with Solvents.—The follow¬ 
ing table, due to G. von Bechi, shows the behaviour of anthracene 
and it associates with solvents. The sign » signifies that the substance 
dissolves in all proportions; 



1 100 parts of toluene 

100 parts of absolute 


dissolve 

alcohol dissolve 


At 15° 

At 100° 

At 15“ 

1 At 78® 

Naphthalene ' 

31 94 

i 

5 29 


Phenanthrcnc 

33 02 

! X) 

2 02 

! 10 08 

Anthracene 

0 92 

12 94 

0 

0 

C^ 

1 0 8^ 

Pyrene 

16 54 

Very soluble. 

t 37 

1 .3 oS 

Chrysene 

1 024 

5 39 

0 097 

1 0 17 

Anthraquinonc 

0.19 

1 2 0 

0 0^ 

2 25 

Carbazol 

0 55 

5 46 

0 92 

3 88 

Imidophen>lnaphth\l [ 

i 

Scarcely 

soluble. 

0 39*0 57 

Scarcely 

soluble 

0 25 


Figures showing the behaviour of anthracene itself with some solvents 
are given on page 262. The comparatively slight solubility of anthra¬ 
cene in alcohol, carbon disulphide, and petroleum spirit was formerly 
applied to the assay of the commercial substance. 

The following data are due to W. H. Perkin: 



100 parts of petroleum 
spirit boiling between 
70® and too® dissolve 

i 

100 parts of coal-tar 
naphtha boiling between 
80® and 100® dissolve 

Phenanthrenc. . 

3 207 

21 94 

Anthracene. . 

0 115 

0 976 

Dichloranthracene 

0 137 

052 

Anthraquinonc . 

0 013 

0 166 

Carbazol 

0 016 

0 CJI 


A process has been given by Zeidler' for the further separation by 
solvents of such of the constituents of crude anthracene as are dis¬ 
solved by acetic ether. 


Compounds of Solid Hydrocarbons with Picric Acid. 

Most of the constituents of crude anthracene form characteristic 
crystalline compounds with picric acid, which have the general formula 

* J. Soc Chem Jnd . 1892, 98. 
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MC6H3(NOj)jO, in which M represents a molecule of the hydrocar¬ 
bon. In some instances this reaction affords a valuable means of 
recognising the hydrocarbon. These so-called “picrates” are usually 
decomposed by water or alkaline solutions, and in some cases even by 
alcohol. To produce them a saturated solution of the hydrocarbon in 
hot benzene should be mixed with an approximately equivalent 
quantity of picric acid, also dissolved to saturation in hot benzene, 
and the mixed solution then allowed to cool. In other cases alcohol 
may be substituted for the benzene; for the detection of naphthalene, 
cold alcoholic solutions should be employed. The following is a 
description of the compounds of picric acid with the more important 
substances of this class: 

Naphthalene is the only solid hydrocarbon, except pyrene and 
pscudophenanthrenc, giving a precipitate when its cold alco¬ 
holic solution is mixed with a cold alcoholic solution of picric 
acid. It forms stellate groups of yellow needles, melting at 149°. 

Diphenyl forms no delinite crystalline compound. 

Acenaphthene.—The compound forms orange-yellow needles on 
cooling the boiling alcoholic solution. 

Fluorene.—The com[)Ound crystallises from benzene in slender 
red needles, melting at 81 “. 

Phenanthrene.—The compound crystallises from benzene in 
yellow needles, melting at 145° and soluble in hot alcohol with¬ 
out decomposition. 

Pseudophenanthrene.—The compound forms readily on mixing 
saturated cold alcoholic solutions of hydrocarbon and picric 
acid. It crystallises in light-red needles, melting at 147°. 

Anthracene.—The compound is deposited from solution in hot 
benzene in ruby-red crystals, very soluble with red colour in 
a little alcohol, the solution being decolourized and compound 
decomposed on adding more alcohol. 

Fluoranthrene. —The compound forms reddish-yellow needles, 
melting at 182", difficultly soluble in cold alcohol, and decom¬ 
posed by boiling with water. 

Pyrene. —The compound is deposited from hot alcohol as a red 
crystalline precipitate or long dark-red needles, melting at 
222“, nearly insoluble in cold alcohol, but very soluble in 
benzene and decomposed slowly by boiling with water. 
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Setene. —The compound forms orange-yellow needles, readily 
soluble in alcohol. 

Chrysene. —The compound crystallises from benzene in orange 
needles. It is decomposed by cold alcohol. 

Benzerythrene. —The compound is deposited from very concen¬ 
trated, hot alcoholic solutions in brownish-yellow flocks. 

Carbazol. —The compound forms large red prisms, fusing at 182'’. 

Acridine forms a true picrate (see page 273). 

Quantitative Estimation. 

The reaction with picric acid has been made the basis of a method 
of estimating several of these hydrocarbons and their derivatives 
(K. W. Kuster, Ber., 1894, iioi). 

If substances that form insoluble compounds with picric acid be 
digested on the water-bath with a measured quantity of an aqueous 
solution of picric acid, nearly saturated at ordinary temperatures— 
about n/20—the original substance gradually disappears, and in its 
])lace an equivalent quantity of the picric acid compound separates 
quantitatively, either at once or on cooling. The amount of picric 
acid in the original solution and in an aliquot portion of the filtrate 
from the molecular compound can be estimated by titration with 
barium hydroxide (using laemoid as indicator), and the quantity of 
picric acid contained in the jirecipitate ctdculatcd. 

The digestion on the water-bath must take ])lacc in hermctictilly 
closed vessels. The sub.stance to be determined, together with the 
measured volume of picric acid of known strength in excess, is placed 
in a flask, which must be nearly filled with the solution. The flask 
is closed with a good india-rubber stopper, through which pa.sses a tube 
about 7 cm. long. The tube is sealed up at the lower end, and about 
1.5 cm. above the scaled end a small hole is blown in the side. When 
the side hole is just below the stopjicr, the air in the flask may be 
pumped out; then, on withdrawing the tube until the sealed end Is 
flush with the under side of the stopper, the flask, having a vacuum in 
the upper part, may be disconnected from the pump and safely heated 
in the water-bath. The flask must be beated until the reaction is 
complete (2 hours—2 days), and frequently shaken during cooling, in 
order to wash down any material which may have sublimed into the 
upper part of the flask. After standing for a few hours, the picric 
acid in the filtrate is estimated by titration. Test analyses show 
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that the method is exact, e.xcept in the case of / 3 -naphthoI, with 
which a correction must be introduced owing to the solubility of the 
molecular compound. For every 100 c.c. of picric acid solution, 
0.0075 grm. of /?-naphthol remain uni)rccipitatcd. 

Keactions of Solid Hydrocarbons with Metallic Chlorides. 

Watson Smith has proposed to employ fused antimonous chloride 
and bismuthous chloride as reagents for the discrimination of solid 
hydrocarbons. For this purpose a small quantity of the crystallised 
chloride is placed in a small porcelain crucible and melted, and then 
further heated over a small flame. A small particle of the hydrocar¬ 
bon to be tested is next placed on the side of the crucible, which is then 
so inclined that the melted chloride comes in contact with it. Fusion 
follows, accompanied in many cases by a colouration. On restoring 
the crucible to a vertic.al position, the coloured spot elongates and 
forms a coloured streak. Tested in this way, the hydrocarbons give 
the reactions shown in the following table; 


Hydrocarbon 


Reaction with antimonous Reaction with bismuthous 
chloride chloride 


Naphthali nc, pure 


Naphthalene, impure 

Diphenyl . 
Phcnanlhrene 

Anthracene . . . 


Dinaphlhyls. 

Pyrene. 

Chrysene . 

Stilbene. 


jS-Phenylnaphthalcne. 

Triphenylmelhane. 


No colouration. During 
cooling, charactcrisijc 
rhombic tables form in 
the fused chloride. 

More or less carmine col¬ 
ouration. 

No colouration 
Diflicultly soluldc. Taint 
greenish colouration 
Traces even give a ycllow- 
ish-green colour. Col¬ 
ourless needles forme«l 
during cooling. 

No colouration 
Same as phenanthrenc 
Traces even produce gold¬ 
en-yellow colour. 

At 40° smallest trace gives 
orange colour, dcstroyetl 
at higher temperature 
No reaction .... 

No reaction. Greenish 
colour with excess. 


No colouration. J^uring 
cooling, yellow, trans¬ 
parent needles separate. 

More or less orange col¬ 
ouration. 

No reaction. 

Brown or greenish-brown. 

Purple-black colouration; 
very characteristic. 


No reaction. 
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Behaviour of Solid Hydrocarbons with Chromic Acid. 

When treated with o.xidising agents, anthracene and many of the 
bodies occurring in association with it yield characteristic o.xidation 
products. The best method of obtaining these bodies is to act on 
the hydrocarbons by a solution of chromic acid in glacial acetic acid. 
When the object is to obtain the immediate products of the o.xidation, 
the treatment should be of limited duration and the oxidising agent 
should be employed in theoretical quantity or very moderate excess, 
but otherwise the process should be conducted as described on page 
282. The following is an epitomised account of the jiroducts ob¬ 
tained by the action of chromic acid in acetic solution on the principal 
constituents of crude anthracene; 

Naphthalene is apt to be completely oxidised to carbon dioxide 
and water, but by careful treatment may be converted into naph- 
thaquinone, C.oHoO,, and ultimately into phthalic acid, C8H60,. 

Acenaphthene is oxidised to naphthalic acid, C,,H»04. 

Diphenyl yields benzoic acid, C;H(, 0 :. 

riuorene is oxidised to fluorenone diphenylene-ketone, C^HgO, 
which is volatile in a current of steam, and is deposited in crystals 
from its solution in alcohol, 

Phenanthrene is transformed by the chromic acid mixture into 
phenanthraquinone, C,4H80j, and this is ultimately converted into 
diphenic acid, which is susceptible of still further oxidation. Phenan¬ 
thraquinone crystallises in dark orange-yellow prisms, melting at 
198°. It is sparingly soluble in hot water, but dissolves freely in 
benzene and acetic acid. Ignited with soda-Iimc it yields diphenyl, 
(CoHj), in almost the theoretical proportion, whereas anthraquinonc 
gives benzene when similarly treated. The 2 bodies also differ in 
their behaviour with the acid sulphites of the alkali metals, with which 
anthraquinonc does not combine. Phenanthraquinone, when warmed 
with solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, is dissolved and may be 
reprecipitated by mixing the filtered liquid with hydrochloric acid. 
This reaction may be used for the detection of phenanthrene. The 
hydrocarbon is oxidised by warm chromic acid mixture, the oxidation- 
product treated with alkali, and then warmed with the sulphite solu¬ 
tion. Pyrenequinone gives a similar reaction. 

If a few drops of commercial toluene be added to a dilute solution 
of phenanthraquinone in glacial acetic acid, and, after thoroughly 
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cooling, concentrated sulphuric acid be then added, drop by drop, 
and the resultant solution treated with water after a few minutes, a 
colouring matter separates out which is dissolved with splendid violet- 
blue colouration on agitation with ether. This reaction depends on 
the presence of methylthiophene (thiotolcne), C5II0S, in the toluene 
used (see jiage 211). 

Pseudophenanthrene yields a yellow quinone, fusing at 170“ and 
soluble with facility in alcohol .and cold benzene. 

Anthracene is converted by the chromic acid treatment into an- 
thraquinone, CijHsO,, which is an exceedingly st.able body, resisting 
further action to a remarkable degree. Its properties have 'already 
been fully desiribed, 

Methylanthracene is converted into soluble anthraquinone-car- 
boxylic acid, C.jHjO, COOH. 

Fluoranthrene is converted by the chromic acid mixture into 
lluoranthraquinone, C,sHsO„ and an acid soluble In alkaline liquids. 

Pyrene yields pyrenequinone, Cif.HgO,, which forms reddish crys¬ 
tals. It yields finally, and with some difficulty, products soluble in 
.alkali. 

Retene forms retenequinonc, CigHioO,, and other products. 
Retenequinone is a brick-red powder, crystallising from .alcohol in 
orange-red needles, melting at 197“. It can be further oxidised 
only with great difficulty, and is insoluble in cold and dilute soda, but 
is dissolved by hot concentrated alkalies. 

Chrysene yields chrysoquinone, C,8lI,oO„ and is afterward con¬ 
verted, with some difficulty, into phthalic acid, C'sHoO,. Chryso- 
([uinone has a deep-red colour, melts at 235“, and di.ssolves in strong 
sulphuric acid with deep indigo-blue colouration. 

Benzerythrene yields soluble products under the chromic acid 
treatment. 

Chrysogene, said to exist in considerable quantity in certain kinds 
of anthracene (see page 270), is alleged to be completely and readily 
converted into soluble products by the chromic acid mixture. This 
is doubtful, for— 

Imidophenylnaphthyl (described on page 272), yields a quinone 
of the formula C,6HgN,0„ which forms reddish-yellow needles and 
obstinately resists further oxid.ation. It appe.ars always to be pro¬ 
duced by the oxidation of anthracenes which give banded absorjition- 
spcctra, and leads to e.xcessive estimates of the yield of real anthra- 
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cene. The quinone is destroyed liy prolonged treatment with fuming 
sulphuric acid at 100°. 

Behaviour of Solid Hydrocarbons With Benzal Chloride. 

E. Lippmann and J. Poliak {Monatsh., 1902, 23 (6), 670-671) 
have devised the following tests. 

The colour reactions given in the following table are observed by 
.suspending the hydrocarbons in concentrated sulphuric acid and 
adding in the cold a few drops of benzal chloride (benzylidene 
chloride), CsHsCIKT.,, 


Ihflrorarbons 


Colour 


Anthracene 

Naphthalene 

♦Benzene 

♦Toluene 

♦Xylene 

Phenanlhrene 

Triphenylmethane 

Piccne 

Diphcnylmcthanc 

Stilbene 

♦Pseudocumene 

♦Chrysene 

Pyrene . 

Acenaphthene 

Dibenzylanthracene 

Chrysene 


Colours varying with 
degree of jiunly. 


the 


I Malachite green. 

Magenta, 
j Light \cllo\v. 

Light )ellow. 

, < )range. 

Carmine 
Kami yellow. 

Olive-green after a short lime 
Brit k-red. 

Bluish-green. 

Orange-red. 

Orange. 

Kmcrald-grccn becoming deep blue. 

Dark blue. 

Yellowish-green. 

T.ight \eIIow, then light green, an<l finally 
dark olive-grccn. 


The paraffin in crude anthracene is practically unaltered by treat¬ 
ment with the chromic acid mi.xture. 

A dark green hydrocarbon, fusing at 271°, is occasionally 
present in anthracene. It is soluble with difficulty in glacial acetic 
acid, and should, if present, be .sei)arated as tar as possible by this 
solvent before employing the chromic acid mixture, as its oxidation 
is very difficult to effect. 

Assay of Crude Anthracene.—Commercial crude anthracene is a 
green or brownish-green friable mass or crystalline powder. It con¬ 
tains a very variable percentage of real anthracene, the usual propor- 

♦ The hydrocarbons marked with an astensk give the same colour with sulphuric acid 
a lone, no alteration taking place on the addition of benzol chlonde. 
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tion being from 30 to 40%, though formerly 15% was common, and 
special makes now assay over 80%. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
on that the true value of a samjjle of crude anthracene is dependent 
not merely on the proportion of real anthracene contained in it, but 
also on its comparative freedom from objectionable impurities. 

The parajjln exi.sting in Scotch and north-country anthracenes 
has a high m, ])., and little .solubility in cither petroleum or coal-tar 
naphtha. It dissolves in the hot liquids, but is almost entirely de¬ 
posited on cooling. A small percentage of this paralTm greatly imj)e<les 
the subsequent treatment of the anthracene, and, being a very stable 
substance, it jjasscs through most of the processes unchanged. Is.\- 
perience has proved that in the operation of oxidising anthracene on a 
large scale, by treatment with potassium bichromate and clilutc sul¬ 
phuric acid, all other admixtures may be deedt with and to a great 
extent removed, but paraffin resists the oxidising action, melts, and 
retards the operation to a ho[)elcss extent. Hence a search for this 
objectionable impurity should never be omitted, unless it be known 
to a certainly that bituminous shale or cannel coal has had no share in 
the production of the sample. It may be detected and estimated in 
crude anthracene in the following manner; 10 grm. of the sample is 
treated with io8 c.c. of strong scd|ihuric acid. The mixture is heated 
on a water-bath for about 10 minutes, or until the anthracene is com¬ 
plete!) dissolved. Any considerable ([uantity of jiaraffm will rise to the 
surface -11 the form of oily globules. The solution obtained is cau¬ 
tiously poured into 500 c.c. of water contained in a tall beaker. After 
being thoroughly stirred the liquid is allowed to cool, when any par¬ 
affin will rise to the surface, and, having solidified, can be removed, 
washed with a little cold water, dried between blotting paper, and 
weighed. From 2 to 5% is the quantity commonly present in Scotch 
anthracenes. 

Hensler and Herde (ZcU. /. ang. Client., 1895, 283) employ the 
following method for e.stimating the paraffin in crude anthracene: 
2 grm. of the samjile are weighed into a 150 c.c. Ilask, and fuming 
nitric acid added slowly—at first, drop by drop—the flask being 
kept cooled by ice-water. .'Vfter the mass has been com|)letely digested 
with the acid the Ilask is warmed on the water-bath until the undis¬ 
solved material melts. The mixture is allowed to cool, filtered through 
asbestos, the filter washed thoroughly with fuming nitric acid, and 
then with water until a drop of the filtrate gives no turbidity 
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with water. The filter is washed with alcohol and subsequently by 
warm ether to dissolve the paraflin. The alcohol filtrate is evapo¬ 
rated in a weighed dish, the ether solution added and evaporated, 
the residue dried for 30 minutes at 105” to 110° and weighed. 

According to B. Nickels, samples of crude anthracene containing 
pltenylnaplhylimide show the highly characteristic absorption spec¬ 
trum of this substance; 2 broad, well-defined black bands between 
F and G and another slightly more refrangible than G. Samples 
exhibiting these bands are purified with some difficulty, and yield by 
oxidation an impure anthraquinone containing many amorphous 
particles. For observing the spectrum of the sample, about 1.25 
grm. should be be dissolved in 6 c.c. of warm benzene, the liquid 
passed through a dry filter, and observed with a spectroscope. A 
micro-spectroscope or a direct-vision pocket spectroscope will suffice. 
The intensity of the absorption-bands is an approximate measure of 
the objectionable impurities of the sample. 

Carbazole and phenanthrene in anthracene are detected, accord¬ 
ing to H. Behrens (Chem. Cenlr., 2, 540 (1902), as follows: The sample 
is extracted in the cold with acetic ester, the solution allowed to evapo¬ 
rate and the residue transferred by the aid of a few drops of the same 
solvent to a watch glass. On evaporation the carbazole is left behind; 
when treated with a drop of nitro-benzene and phenanthraquinone, 
it yields characteristic small copper-coloured plates. Phenanthrene 
is detected by extracting with benzene and treating the evaporation 
residue of the extract with a di-nitrophenanthraquinone dissolved in 
nitro-benzene. 

Anthraquinone Test.—For the quantitative assay of commercial 
anthracene the most satisfactory method is that based on the forma¬ 
tion of anthraquinone by the action of chromic acid. This is a charac¬ 
teristic, insoluble substance, not liable to further change, while nearly 
all the associates of anthracene are, by the same treatment, either 
completely oxidised or else converted into products readily removed 
by water or dilute alkali. 

This method was first proposed by E. Liick, and, with suitable 
modifications, affords a very satisfactory solution of a difficult problem. 
The following mode of operating is essentially that of Meister, Lucius, 
and Bruning, with some precautions and modifications recommended 
by G. E. and T. H. Davis, who verified the accuracy of the method by 
operating on pure anthracene and impure samples of known compo- 
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sition. The test is commercially known as “Mcister, Lucius, and 
Bruning’s anthraquinone test, with appendix.” i grm. of the care¬ 
fully sampled specimen is placed in a flask of 500 c.c. capacity. 45 c.c. 
of the very strongest glacial acetic acid is then added, and an inverted 
condenser or long glass tube adapted to the flask. The liquid is then 
brought to the b. p., and, while boiling, the chromic acid is added to 
it gradually, drop by drop, by means of a tapped funnel passing 
through the india-ruber stopper of the flask, or inserted in the top of 
the vertical condenser (Fig. 9). The chromic acid solution is prepared 
by dissolving 15 grm. of crystallised chromic anhydride (perfectly 
free from lead salts and insoluble matter generally) in 10 c.c. of water 
and 10 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. The addition of the oxidising agent 
should occupy 2 hours, and the contents of the flask should be kept 
in continued ebullition for 2 hours longer, 4 hours in all being nec¬ 
essary to ensure complete oxidation of the impurities. The flask is 
then left at rest for 12 hours, when the contents should be diluted with 
400 c.c. of cold water and allowed to rest another 2 hours. The 
precipitated anthraquinone is then filtered off and well washed with 
cold water. It is next washed on the filter with a boiling-hot 1% 
solution of sodium hydroxide, and again thoroughly washed with boiling 
water, about 300 c.c. being employed. The anthraquinone, which 
should exhibit no alkaline reaction, is then rinsed from the filter into 
a smali dish by means of a jet of water, the water evaporated off, and 
the residue dried at 100° and weighed. 

The anthraquinone obtained in the foregoing manner is rarely 
sufficiently pure to allow of the percentage of real anthracene in the 
sample being at once calculated from its weight. Several methods 
have been proposed for the further purification of the crude product, 
but the following improved “appendix” by Meister, Lucius, and 
Bruning, commercially known as the “sulphuric acid test of October, 
1876,” is now universally employed. The crude anthraquinone is 
mixed in the dish in which it was weighed, with 10 times its weight of 
fuming sulphuric acid having a sp. gr. of i 880 at do'’ F., and the 
whole heated to 100° on a water-bath for 10 minutes. The solution 
obtained is next left in a damp place for 12 hours to absorb water. 
200 c.c. of cold water are then added, the precipitated anthraquinone 
collected on a filter, and washed free from acid with cold water, then 
with about too c.c. of boiling sodium hydroxide solution (i*),'), and 
finally with about 400 c.c. of boiling water. The character of the 
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quinone is an indication of its purity, a deep yellow or orange tint 
indicating the presence of phcnanthrcne- or chryscne-quinonc. The 
latter body is also recognised by the production of an indigo-blue 
colouration on adding the sulphuric acid. With impure anthra- 
quinones both the acid filtrate and the alkaline washings are deeply 
coloured—brown, purplish, and bluish tints being the most common. 

The greater part of the moist anthraijuinonc is then transferred to a 
flat |ilatinum or porcelain dish by means of a spatula, the remaining 
portion being rinsed otf the filter into the dish by means of a fine jet 
of water. The water is then evaporated off at ioo“, and the residue 
weighed. An alternative method is to dry the aiithraquinone on the 
filter, and then remove it. To avoid loss, the stained portion of the 
filter may be cut small and heated in a test-tube with about i c.c. of 
benzene. The resultant solution is poured off into a small dish, and 
the residue obtained by its evaporation added to the main quantity 
of anthraquinone. The difference in the result caused by the benzene 
treatment often amounts to o 2% of the crude anthracene, owing to 
the loss in the other methods by imperfect removal from the filter. 
Hence, when the analyst is not limited by the conditions of the contract 
note, treatment of the filter with benzene should not be neglected. 
Either of the foregoing methods of treatment is preferable to weighing 
the anthraquinone on the filter, which is apt to be altered in weight 
by the reagents employed, though this source of error may be to a 
great extent avoided by using a double filter, the apex of the outer one 
being cut off. The weights of the 2 filters arc accurately adjusted 
before use by trimming with a pair of scissors, and on w'eighing the 
anthraquinone, the outer filter is used as a counterpoise to the inner. 

H. Bassett (Ciiem. Newt, 73 (1896), 178) has proposed the follow¬ 
ing modification of this method: After the washing of the anthra¬ 
quinone collected on the filter, it is dried in the water-oven and then 
transferred to a flask of the usual size, with a short and wide neck, 
using a small wash-bottle containing 45 c.c. of glacial acetic acid to 
rinse the filter-paper and funnel. (The hardened filtcr-jiapcr now 
furnished would probably serve well.) 10 c.c. of pure nitric acid 
(sp. gr., I 4) and 2 5 c.c. of chromic acid .solution arc added, and the 
mixture boiled for an hour, using a reflex condenser. The flask is 
allowed to stand overnight, then diluted to 400 c.c., filtered, washed 
with water, and then with boiling solution of sodium hydroxide as 
above Ba.ssctt {Client. News, 71 (1895), 202) .stales that samples of 
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chromic anhydride often contain considerable sulphuric acid, but this 
does not interfere seriously with the lest. 

The weight of anthraquinone thus obtained ought not to be regarded 
as re])rcsenting that of the pure )>rodurt, as it usually contains ex¬ 
traneous matters, such as ^and, and frequently ihromhim. Some 
anthracenes yield anthraquinoncs which carry much chromium ses- 
quioxidc. Ilcncc the dish should be gradually heated so as to com- 
])lelely sublime the anthraquinone, and the residue obtained deducted 
from the weight i)reviously found. This corrected weight of the 
anthraquinone, multiplied by the f.ictor o 856, gives the real anthra¬ 
cene in the weight of the saru])le employed. 

'The anlhraqulnonc obtained by the above process should be crys¬ 
tallised and of a uniform jiale-yellow colour. 'J'he purer it is, the 
])aler the colour. Certain strang(‘ (juinones arc a])t to lie present in 
some cases, and are recognisable by the modified form of the crystals 
and the colour of the jiroduct. l*henanthra(iuinone is orange, and 
chrysene-ijLiinone deej^ red. (.'ontinued treatment with the chromic 
a( id mixture removes all these bodies, but docs not affect the quinonc, 
C,,,H„\0^, jiroduced by the oxidation of imido-pheiiylnaphthyl re¬ 
ferred to on page 272 as giving a ( haraiteristic ubsorplion-speiInim. 
This subslante, unlike the tjuinones foun jihenanthrene, thr\-^- 
ene, etc., tends to prevent the cr\stalIisalion of the anthraquinone, 
and is me of llie souries of the so-called “amorphous parlides” whith 
are frc^piently present in sufficient quantity to obliterate all Irate of 
crvsl.illisalion in the oxidised ])roduct. d'his troublesome impurity 
m.iy, however, be destnqed by a somewliat longer-continued healing 
with sulphuric acid in the manner already destribed, and hente this 
supplementary treatment should never be omitted in the case of sam])lcs 
which originally showed absorption bands, or which have prtxlurcd 
crude anthraquinoncs of unhealthy appearance. 

Estimation of Anthracene in Tar and Pitch.—For the estima¬ 
tion of anthracene in coal-tar, C. Nitol {Zhclir. ainil. (hem., 1875,318) 
distils 20 grm. in a small luted retort, and the vapours arc received in a 
U-tubc, kcj)t at 200° by being immersed in a bath of hot paraffin. 
The more volatile products arc not condensed, but the anthracene 
and other hydrocarbons of high b. p. collect in the U-tube. Care must 
be taken to prevent bumping and the condensation of the distillate on 
the neck and sides of the retort. When the contents of the retort be¬ 
come coked, the process is stopped and the neck is cut off, pounded, 
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and the powder added to the distillate. The whole is then dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid, and subjected to oxidation with the chromic acid 
mixture in the manner already described. Watson Smith considers 
20 grm. far too small a quantity. He operates on at least a litre, and 
rejects the portion distilling just before coking, as it contains much 
resinous matter of an objectionable kind, and would not in practice be 
treated for anthracene. The anthracene oil is well mixed and an 
aliquot part oxidised. 

In some cases it is preferable to reject the fraction distilling between 
200° and 250° as it contains little or no anthracene, and in tars rich in 
naphthalene is so large in quantity as materially to impede the subse¬ 
quent treatment. The anthracene may be further concentrated by 
cooling the heavy oils to a low temperature, filtering, and pressing the 
deposit of solid hydrocarbons between folds of filter-paper. The 
crude anthracene thus obtained is then oxidised to anthraquinone in 
the usual way. Ordinary gas-works coal-tar contains from 0.3 to 
0-5% of real anthracene, but from the tar obtained from Simon- 
Carves coke-ovens Watson Smith obtained 0.73% of anthracene, and 
A. H. Elliott found as much as 2.63% in the tar produced in the 
manufacture of water-gas from petroleum naphtha. 



PHENOLS. 



By S. S. SADTLER. 

The bodies termed phenols are intermediate in character between 
acids and the true aromatic alcohols, of which benzyl alcohol is the type. 

The monohydric phenols have the general formula C„H,„_,OH. 
Of these, phenol and cresol are described in the following sections. 
Thymol, C,oH,,On, which is a higher homologuc of these bodies, will 
be considered in connection with the essential oils. The naphthols, 
CioHjOH, which are closely related to the monatomic phenols, are 
described on page 252. 

The Dihydric Phenols or Hydroxyphenols, CnH,„.8.{OIl)„ 
arc described on page 335. Catechol (or pyrocatechin), resorcinol, 
and quinol (or hydroquinone) are isomeric substances of the formula 
C(,H4(0H),. Orcinol, or orcin, CjHi,(OH)j, obtained from various 
lichens, is a phenol homologous with resorcinol. 

The trihydric phenols or dihydroxyphenols are represented by 
pyrog.illol and phloroglucinol, C(,H ,( 011 ),. 

Certain ethers of catechol and pyrogallol are described in the 
section on “Wood-tar Creosote” (page 347), in which liquid they are 
present in large proportion. 

MONOHYDRIC PHENOLS. C„H 4 „., 0 H. 

The monohydric phenols form a homologous scries, of which 
phenol proper, or carbolic acid, is the tirst member, and the cresols 
form the next homologue. 

Of the higher members of the series, some exist in the tars produced 
by the distillation of coal and wood (c. g., xylenols); others in certain 
natural essential oils (c. g., thymol); while others again have hitherto 
been obtained by synthetical reactions only. The higher monohydric 
phenols present a close resemblance to phenol in their general char¬ 
acteristics. They may be distilled without decomposition, are but 
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slightly soluble in water, but dissolve readily in aqueous alkalies, 
alcohol, and ether. 

The monohydric phenols may be regarded as being formed from 
benzene and its homologues by the substitution of a molecule of 
hydro.xyl for an atom of hydrogen in the principal chain. All but the 
lowest term are susceptible of isomeric modifications, according to the 
relative positions of the hydro.xyl and other substituted radicals in the 
benzene nucleus. 

The difference in structure Ijctween the monohydric phenols and 
the true aromatic alcohols, ty|)ificd by benzyl alcohol, is sliown by the 
following e.xample, all four bodies having the empirical formula 
C,HsO; 



Varieties of errsf)! or 


Ben/.\1 alcohol or 


methyl-phenol. 


phcnvl-carbinol. 
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/\ 
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The monohydric phenols are distinguished from the alcohols of the 
benzyl series by the following reactions; 

a. Hydrochloric acid is without action on the phenols, but (c. g.) 
converts benzyl alcohol into benzyl chloride, (.'oH,(.'H,Cl. 

b. Phenol readily dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to form 
phenolsulphonic acids, while benzyl alcohol is resinified by similar 
treatment. 

c. On treatment with oxidising agents the phenols yield quinones, 
but benzyl alcohol yields benzoic acid. 

d. Nitric acid converts the phenols into well-characterised nitro- 
derivatives of acid character, but benzyl alcohol is oxidised by the 
same reagent to benzoic aldehyde and benzoic acid. 

e. The phenols dissolve in solutions of alkalies to form compounds 
in which they play the part of an acid. The acid character is less 
marked in the higher members of the series, but the chloro- and nitro- 
derivatives have strongly acid properties, not only dissolving in solu¬ 
tions of alkaline hydroxides, but decomposing carbonates with effer¬ 
vescence and forming definite and stable salts. 
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/. Ferric chloride produces a characteristic blue or violet colour 
with many of the phenols and their derivatives. 

g. On adding hydrochloric acid to the aqueous solution of a phenol, 
immersing a slip of pine-wood and allowing it to dry, a blue colour is 
developed. 

h. The phenols react immediately with excess of bromine water 
to form bromo-derivatives (usually containing Br,), which are usually 
white or yellowish, and are insoluble or nearly insoluble bodies. 

The reactions of the phenols of scrivce for their recognition are 
described more in detail on page 295. 


PHENOL. CARBOLIC ACID. 

Hydroxybenzene. C(HsOH. 

Phenol is formed in various analytical and synthetical reactions, but 
the i)rincipal source of commercial interest is the fraction of coal-tar dis¬ 
tilling between 150“ and 200°. On treating this with sodium hydroxide, 
phenol and its homologues are dissolved, together with a certain amount 
of naphthalene and other indifferent bodies. These are partially pre¬ 
cipitated on diluting the alkaline liquid, and become further oxidised 
on exposing the solution to the air. On treating the liquid with an 
excess of sulphuric acid the liberated phenols form an oily layer, which 
is separated, from the aqueous liquid. From the crude material so 
obtained, pure phenol is obtained by fractional neutralisation, the 
homologues having less defined acid properties. On again liberating 
the phenol from its sodium compound a product is obtained which is 
fractionally distilled. The portion passing over within a few degrees 
of 182° is subjected to a freezing mixture, when crystals of phenol 
form, which are separated from the liquid by a centrifugal machine. 
The product may be further purified by a repetition of the process. 

For the synthetic preparation of phenol several methods may be 
employed, 2 of which are of sufficient importance to be briefly de¬ 
scribed (H. W. Jayne, Amer. Jour. Pliarm., 1891): The first, or 
sulphonate method, is similar to that used in preparing the naphthols. 
Pure benzene, free from thiophen, is placed with about 5 times its 
weight of strongest commercial sulphuric acid in closed cast-iron pots. 
While the mixture is slowly stirred the vessel is gently heated with 
steam in such a manner that the vapours of benzene which pass over into 
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the cooler are continually returned to the kettle. After a number of 
hours the reaction is finished, and the benzene not acted on is collected 
as it flows from the cooler. The crude benzenesulphonic acid formed, 
mixed with the excess of sulphuric acid, is allowed to cool, and then 
diluted with water in a lead-lined tank. Slaked lime is added to the 
hot solution in sufficient quantity to render it faintly alkaline, and the 
calcium sulphate formed separated by means of a filter-press. The 
clear liquor containing calcium benzenesulphonate is treated with 
sufficient sodium carbonate to precipitate all the calcium as carbonate, 
and the filtered liquid is evaporated to dryness, leaving the sulphonate 
as a white powder. Sodium hydroxide is then melted in a cast-iron 
kettle, and small portions of the dry sodium benzenesulphonate, pre¬ 
pared as above, are gradually added, the whole being kept in quiet 
fusion for some time. The melt now contains sodium phenatc, 
sodium sulphite, and the excess of sodium hydroxide: 

C«H,S03Na -I- 2NaOII = CoHsONa + Na^SOj -I- H, 0 . 

It is ladled from the kettle into pans and allowed to cool, broken 
up, dissolved in water, and the solution acidified with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. The phenol thus liberated separates from the con¬ 
centrated salt solution, and is distilled. 

In melting the sodium benzene-sulphonate with sodium hydroxide 
it is necessary, in order to obtain a good yield, to use a very large excess 
of the latter. A better yield is obtained with potassium hydroxide. 

It has been proposed to treat the melt, after dissolving in water, 
with carbon dioxide, which would liberate the phenol equally as well 
as a stronger acid, and in addition would form sodium or potassium 
carbonate, which, together with the sulphite already present, could 
be converted into the hydroxide by treating with lime, and this used 
for a second operation. 

The second method is much simpler. A pure aniline oil, prefer¬ 
ably that grade called “aniline for blue,” is dissolved in water in a 
lead-lined tank covered with a hood, and provided with stirrers and 
leaden steam-coils. The solution is acidified very strongly with 
sulphuric acid, and to the hot liquid a solution of commercial sodium 
nitrite is gradually added, when phenol is at once formed. 

In this reaction the sodium nitrite in contact with the acid solution 
liberates nitrous acid, which forms diazobenzene sulphate with the 
aniline sulphate: 

(CsHjNH,) ,H,SOj + 2HNO, = (C6ir,N,),S04 + 4n>0; 
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but, as the solution is hot, the diazo-compound at once decomposes, 
with the formation of phenol and evolution of nitrogen; 

{C6H,N,),S04 + 2 H ,0 - 2C6H5OH + H,S04+4N. 

Pure phenol may be prepared by heating crystallised salicylic acid, 
either alone or mixed with pounded glass or lime, strongly and rapidly 
in a glass retort. Phenol passes over into the receiver, and crystallises 
almost to the last drop. 

Pure phenol is a colourless solid, crystallising in long needle and 
melting at 42.2“ to a colourless, limpid fluid, slightly heavier than 
water, which boils at 18° and distils without decomposition. Speci¬ 
mens having a lower m. p. than 42° contain cresols or water. The 
taste of phenol is biting, but at the same time sweet. The odour is 
usually strong and characteristic, but both smell and taste are much 
less marked in pure specimens than in the crude article. 

The United States Pharmacopceia contains the following specifi¬ 
cations and tests for a ])hcnol of medicinal purity, but not absolutely 
pure phenol. 

Colourless, interlaced, or separate needle-shaped crystals, or a white, 
crystalline mass, sometimes acquiring a reddish tint; having a charac¬ 
teristic, somewhat aromatic odour; when copiously diluted with water, 
it has a sweetish taste, with a slightly burning after-taste, and, when 
undiluted, cauterizes and whitens the skin and mucous membrane. 

Soluble in 19 6 parts of water at 25" (77° F.), the solubility varying 
according to the degree of hydration of the phenol; very soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, carbon disulphide, glycerin, 
fixed and volatile oils; almost insoluble in petroleum benzin. 

When gently heated, phenol melts, forming a highly refractive 
liquid. It is also liquefied by the addition of about 8% of water. 
If the phenol be liquefied by a gentle heat, and then slowly cooled 
under constant stirring, until it is partly recrystallised, the semi¬ 
liquid mass should have a temperature (remaining stationary for a 
short time) not lower than 40° (104° F.). 

Phenol should have a b. p. not higher than 188° (370 4° F'.). A 
lower b. p. or a higher m. p. indicates a less hydrated phenol. When 
heated upon a water-bath, it should be volatilised without leaving a 
residue. The vapour is inflammable. 

Phenol is faintly acid to blue litmus paper. 

Its aqueous solution yields, with bromine water, a white precipitate 
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of tribromphenol, which at first redissolves, but becomes permanent as 
more of the reagent is added, and appears crystalline when viewed 
under the microscope. 

On adding to 10 c.c. of an aqueous solution of phenol (i in 100) 
I drop of ferric chloride T. S., the liquid acquires a violet-blue colour, 
which is permanent. 

I volume of cold, liquefied phenol (rendered liquid by the addition 
of 8% of water) forms, with i volume of glycerin, a clear liquid which 
is not rendered turbid by the addition of 3 volumes of water (absence 
of creosote and of cresol). The crystals of phenol readily absorb 
water from the air, whereby the fusing-point is lowered. 


MELTING-POINTS OF AQUF.OUS PHENOL.' 


Temperature, ® 

Of phenol, % 

Of water, % 

42.1 

100 

0 00 

42 

99 97 

0.03 

41 

99.67 

0-33 

40 

99-37 

0.63 

39 

99 07 

0.93 

38 

98.77 

1-23 

37 

98.47 

1-53 

36 

9817 

1.83 

35 

97 87 

2.13 

30 

96.32 

3.68 

25 

94-95 

5 35 

20 

92-77 

7 23 

15 

90 51 

9.49 

10 

87.70 

12.30 


In bot water phenol is much more soluble, and is miscible in 
all proportions of about 70°; but in water saturated with sodium 
chloride or sulphate it is but slightly soluble. Anhydrous phenol 
is miscible in all proportions with alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
glycerol, ether, benzene, carbon disulphide, and chloroform. When 
aqueous phenol is shaken with excess of any one of the last 4 sol¬ 
vents, the phenol dissolves and the contained water is separated. 
According to Stavcley, absolute phenol is soluble in petroleum spirit, 
but is separated by water. This separation is prevented by the pres¬ 
ence of from 20 to 25% of benzene. 

The above statements as to the solubility of phenol are the result 
of Allen’s personal experience. The solubility is often misstated, 

^Private communication from Launcelot W. Andrews, St. Louis, Mo. 
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partly owing to the use of an acid containing cresol, and partly from a 
confusion between the absolute and the hydrated acid. 

Phenol coagulates albumin, is a powerful antiseptic, acts as a caustic 
on the skin, and is powerfully poisonms. Its local action is much in¬ 
fluenced by the solvent; it is stated that the solution in pure glycerol 
or absolute alcohol is scarcely caustic. Strong phenol dissolves gelatin 
completely, but coagulates it when added to its aqueous solution. 
Indigo-blue (indigotin) is soluble in hot phenol and may be obtained 
in crystals on cooling the liquid. 

By the action of fused sodium hydroxide on phenol, phloroglucinol, 
catechol, and resorcinol are formed, together with other products. 

Phenol is converted by the action of chlorine and bromine into 
chloro- and bromo-derivatives (page 298). Nitric acid acts on it with 
formation of nitrophenols. Concentrated sulphuric acid converts 
phenol into phenolsulphonic acids. Hydrogen dioxide converts 
phenol into catechol, hydrocpiinone, and quinone. 

Moist phenol turns red; the colour has been ascribed to various 
impurities— c. g., thio])hen. Kohn and Fryer (/. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 
1893, 107) have carefully investigated the subject and state that the 
change is due to the oxidation of the phenol itself, dependent, in part 
at least, on the absorption of water. A well-known Cerman house 
advcjlises a pure phenol, “guaranteed not to redden under the usual 
precaul ions of keeping,” but the precautions are not stated. 

According to J. Walter (Chem. Zeil. Rep., 1899, 47), ferrous s.alts 
increase the liability of phenol to turn red, the iron in ordinary bottles 
being sufiicient to cause contamination. Walter states that a sample 
of phenol that began to redden in 10 days in a bottle made of glass 
containing iron remained colourless for several months in a bottle of 
the same kind of glass that h.ad been coated on the inside with paraffin. 

PHENOXIDES. 

■■Mthough its aqueous solution does not redden litmus, phenol is 
much more soluble in weak alkaline solutions than in pure water. 
With equivalent amounts of the strong bases it forms compounds 
which arc difficult to obtain in a definite form. The potassium and 
sodium compounds are readily soluble in water, and the solutions are 
not decomposed on dilution. Potassium phenoxide, C^HjOK, obtained 
by heating phenol with potassium or potassium hydroxide, crystallises 
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In slender white needles soluble in ether. De Forcrand (Abst. 
J. Soc. Chetn. Ind., 1893, 618) proposes to distinguish 2 series of de¬ 
rivatives, namely, “true phenates,” corresponding to the general 
formula C6HsHO,MHO, and phenoxides, C6H5MO, the substances of 
the latter class being capable of assimilating water so as to become 
metameric with the phenates. 

PHENOL ETHERS. 

On heating potassium phenate with alkyl iodides, ethers are 
produced. Methyl phenate, or anisole, CoHjOCH,, is a mobile liquid 
of pleasant, aromatic odour, having a density of 0.991 and distilling 
unchanged at 152°. It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid to form 
anisolsulphonic acid, and with bromine yields substitution prod¬ 
ucts. Ethyoxy benzene phenetole, and amyl phenate resemble the 
methylic ether. 


PHENOL ESTERS. 

Besides the foregoing bodies, which ard of the type of the mixed 
ethers, many phenol esters are known, but have little practical im¬ 
portance. The production of phenol orthoxalate has been observed to 
occur in the manufacture of aurin; phenyl salicylate constitutes the 
antiseptic known commercially as “salol.” 

The solubility of salol in a number of solvents has been determined 
by A. Seidell (/. Amer. Chetn. Soc., 1907, 29, 1088-91) as well as the 
solubility of several other compounds used as headache remedies. 


Solubility % by weight 


Solvent 

Tempera¬ 
ture. ° 

Acet¬ 

anilide 

Phen- 

acetm 

' Caffeine 

i i 

Salol 

Water.. 





Insoluble 

Ether 





Insoluble 

Chloroform 


16 6 1 


11.0 

Insoluble 

Acetone.. 



10.68 

1 3.18 i 

90.99 

Benzene . . 


2 46 i 

0 65 

I 22 ' 

88 57 

Benzaldehydc 


18 

8 44 

II 63 1 

? 

Amyl acetate. 




0.72 ! 

85.29 

Aniline .... 


19.38 

9 46 

! 22.89 

Very soluble 

Amyl alcohol . 


14.00 

3 51 

1 0 49 

20.44 

Acetic acid (99.5%) 






Xylene. 

32 5 ® 

1.6s 

1 -as 

1 1 II j 

87.14 

Toluene. 


0.50 

0 30 

0.57 

83.62 
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B(;hal and Choay {Comp, rend., 118, (1894), 1211) have prepared 
the benzoates of various phenols, and recommend the method for 
their differentiation. With the exception of the orthocresyl compound, 
the benzoates are all crystalline solids, insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in most organic solvents. They are prepared by 
the action of benzoic chloride on a solution of the phenol dis¬ 
solved in excess of sodium hydroxide. The table on next page 
shows the m. p. and b. p. of the phenols and their benzoates, as re¬ 
corded by Bfhal and Choay, whose figures in some cases differ con¬ 
siderably from those of previous observers. 


Formula ! Compound 


Phenol 


M. p ° . H p ° 


CJh.OH 

C«H*MeOH 


C»H»MciOII 


C«ntEtOH 


; Phenol 42 5-43 

Orthocresol 30 

■ I Metacresol 4 

,1 Paiacresol 30 5 

' Orthoxylenol (r 23) 73 

I Orthoxylenol (i 2 ; 4)' 65 

I Mctaxylenol (i : 3 • 4) 1 2s 

j Para-xylenol I 75 

j Ortho-ethylphenol. 1 liquid 

j Meta-ethylphcnol ; —4 

[! P.tra-ethylphcnnl . 4 S- 4 *^ 


178 5 
178 5 

200 

lyy 

212-213 

222 

208 -209 
208—209 
202-203 

214 

21 S S-219 


Benzoate 


M. p Bp® 


69 1 

298-299 

liquid 1 

307 

54 ' 

' 313-314 

71-5 ' 

315 5 - 3*6 

.S 8 

326-327 

58.5 1 

333 

38.5 

331 

61 

318-319 

38 

3*4-315 

52 

322-325 

59-60 

328 


1:3. s-metaxylyl benzoate melted at 24° and boiled at 326“. 1:2; 

3-metaxylenol could not be obtained. Parethylphenol is identical 
with the substance sometimes called «-ethylphenol. 

Qualitative Tests for Phenol.—The following reactions are in 
most cases common to phenol and the cresols. They do not require 
that the substance should be in a concentrated state, but arc applicable 
to the aqueous solution. Many of them have been verified by 
Allen. Various other reactions are described in the sections on 
“Crcsylic Acid” and “Creosote.” 

a. When a drop of a dilute aqueous solution of phenol is added 
to a few drops of a solution of i grm. of molybdic anhydride in 10 c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, contained in a porcelain crucible, a 
yellowish-brown spot is produced, which rapidly changes to purple, 
the latter tint being tolerably permanent. Warming the mixture to 
about 50“ greatly assists the reaction, but a higher temperature must be 
avoided. As this test depends on the deoxidation of the molybdic 
anhydride, many substances interfere with it. 
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i. Ferric chloride (avoiding excess) gives a fine violet colour, by 
which I part of phenol in 3,000 of water can be detected. Many allied 
bodies give a similar reaction (see page 336. The presence of com¬ 
mon salt, nitre, or boric acid is unobjectionable, but the reaction is 
hindered by most mineral and organic acids, acetates, borax, sodium 
phosphate, glycerol, alcohol, amyl alcohol, and ether. 

c. If an aqueous solution of phenol be gently warmed with ammonia 
and a solution of sodium hypochlorite (avoiding excess), a deep-blue 
colour is obtained, which is permanent, but turns to red on addition 
of acids. Solutions containing i part of phenol in 5,000 of water react 
well when 20 c.c. are employed. Much smaller quantities give the 
reaction after a time. 

A modified, and in some respects preferable, method of performing 
the test is to add to 50 c.c. of the aqueous liquid to be tested 5 c.c. of a 
mixture of i measure of ammonium hydroxide of 0.880 sp. gr. with 9 
measures of water, and then drop in fresh and dilute bromine-water 
very slowly, avoiding excess. The presence of phenol will be indicated 
by the production of a fine blue tint, which is very permanent. A still 
better plan is to expose the ammoniacal liquid to the vapour of bromine, 
avoiding excess of the latter. 

d. According to E. Jacquemin, if to a neutral solution of phenol 
a minute quantity of aniline be first added, and then a solution of 
sodium hy])Ochlorite be dropped in, the reagent produces yellow 
striae, which change to a greenish blue. The reaction is said to be 
very delicate. 

e. If 20 c.c. of a dilute phenol solution be boiled w ith 5 or 10 drops 
of Millon’s reagent (prepared by dissolving mercury in an equal 
weight of fuming nitric acid, boiling, and diluting the solution with 2 
measures of water), and nitric acid added drop by drop to the hot 
solution, until the precipitate is redissolved, the mixture assumes a fine 
blood-red colour, which is permanent for .several days. The reaction 
is exceedingly delicate, but is not peculiar to phenol. 

E. Ackermann {Rev. Chim. Ind., 1895, p. 322) obtained the following 
results when o.oi grm. of the phenolic substance was acted on by 
about 20 drops of Millon’s reagent; Beechwood creosote gave a red¬ 
dish-brown colouration in the cold, the colour remaining unaltered 
after 15 minutes’ standing. On heating, the colour changed to 
brownish-black. Creosol and guaiacol both gave a red colouration 
in the cold, changing to reddish-brown after 15 minutes. On heating. 
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the colour became brownish-black. Resorcinol gave an orange 
colouration in the cold, unchanged after 15 minutes, but changed to 
deep-red on heating. a-Naphthol gave an immediate red colouration 
in the cold, and / 3 -naphthol gave a brown colouration on heating. 
Proteids, some morphine compounds, and various other substances 
also give with this reagent colourations which arc often very similar to 
those given by phenoloids. 

E. Hoffmann modifies this test by pouring 2 or 3 c.c. of the liquid 
supposed to contain phenol onto the surface of an equal measure of 
strong sulphuric acid, so as not to cause the liquids to become mixed. 
A few granules of potassium nitrite are then dropped in, when each 
particle will produce violet streaks if even a very minute quantity of 
carbolic acid be present. 

Liebermann has observed that strong sulphuric arid to which a 6% 
solution of potassium nitrite has been added gives a brown colouration, 
changing to green and blue when gently warmed with phenol or its 
allies. 

/. The phenols give characteristic colour-reactions with chloroform 
and alkali. The phenol is dissolved in chloroform, a small piece of 
jMitassium hydroxide added, and the solution l)oiled. The charac¬ 
teristic colouration is (juickly developed. Reducing and oxidising 
agent • affect the reaction, alcohol sometimes accelerates and sometimes 
hinders it, ether nearly always impedes it. In aqueous solutions the 
reaction is less .sharp; in this case it is best to shake uj) with chloroform 
and proceed with the decanted chloroform as usu.al, or to extract with 
ether, boil the ether off, and dissolve the residue in chloroform. 
When testing for phenols in complex liquids, such as blood or the con¬ 
tents of a stomach, it is best to acidulate and distil in a current of steam. 
The distillate may then be examined as above. 

The results of the test with some members of the j)hcnol group 
are given below. The following additional data relate to the be¬ 
haviour of substances not likely to be found in food or beverages 
when subjected to the foregoing test (Absl. ./. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1890, 

974): 

Metacresol.—As with orthocresol, but a more marked orange 
shade. 

Thymol.—Fine red colouration verging on purple, with a violet 
tinge, which is accentuated by the addition of a little alcohol or ether, 
and soon disappears. Limit of sensitiveness, i : 20,000. 
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Guaiacol.—Cherry-red colouration with a blue tinge, changing to 
violet-blue. Limit of sensitiveness, i: 100,000. 

Resorcinol. —On warming gently, a cherry-red deposit on the 
potash and a brownish-yeUow colouration of the chloroform; the 
chloroform ultimately takes up the colour, which is fairly stable. 
Limit of sensitiveness, i: 500,000. 

Quinol.—Bluish-green colouration, soon disappearing. Limit of 
sensitiveness, r; 20,000. 

Pyrogallol. —A reddish-brown colouration in the cold, which on 
warming takes on a green tinge, and on boiling soon disappears. 
Limit of sensitiveness, i: 300,000. 

Betol.—Bluish-green colouration like /?-naphthol. In this last 
case it is best to boil with a little potassium hydroxide, before adding 
the chloroform in order to saponify the ester. The colours then 
obtained are very characteristic. 

g. Reaction of Phenol with Bromine.—When bromine water is 
added in moderate excess to an aqueous solution of phenol, a snow- 
white crystalline precipitate is formed, which readily collects into 
flocks on agitation, and appears under the microscope in the form 
of fine stellated needles. In presence of much cresol or of certain 
other phenols the precipitate loses its crystalline character, and 
may even assume the form of yellow or reddish oily globules. In ex¬ 
tremely dilute solutions the precipitate is only produced slowly; but 
in 24 hours a solution containing 1/60000 of phenol gives the reaction. 

The reaction with bromine is by no means conclusive evidence of the 
presence of phenol, a similar reaction being produced by homologues 
of phenol (c. g., cresol, thymol), besides other phenolic substances 
(e. g., guaiacol, orcinol, pyrogallol, phloroglucol), salicylic acid, ani¬ 
line, and various alkaloids. 

On gradually adding bromine to a moderately concentrated solution 
of pure phenol, in a proportion not exceeding that necessary for the 
reaction C6HsOH-bBr, = C(,H4BrOH-t-HBr, a white turbidity is pro¬ 
duced owing to the formation of the sparingly soluble monobromophenol 
(14:1,000). If the solution be dilute, no actual precipitation occurs at this 
stage. On adding more bromine-water, a formation of dihromophenol, 
C6H3Brj.OH, takes place, but often no further precipitation occurs 
until the bromine added exceeds the proportion—CsHjOH: Br^. On 
further addition of bromine a very bulky precipitate is produced, and 
when the proportion of phenol is to that of the bromine as C6H5OH to 
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Brf„ the whole is separated as the almost insoluble (i; 14,300) and 
characteristic tribromophenol, CelliBrjOH. By the action of excess 
of bromine the hydrogen of the hydroxyl is replaced, in addition to 3 
atoms of the phenylic hydrogen, the reaction being C6H50H + Br 8 = 
C6H,Br,OBr+4HBr. This body, tribromophenol bromide, 
crystallises in scales, is gradually decomposed by water, and reacts 
with potassium iodide in acid solution according to the equation: 

C 6 n 2 Br 30 Br + zKI + 2 HCI =■ C6HjBrjOII + 2 KCI + sHBr + I,. 

Neither the free iodine nor an excess of potassium iodide has an 
effect on the tribromophenol. Hence, if it be desired to determine 
the amount of phenol in an aqueous liquid, it may be effected by add¬ 
ing bromine water in excess, followed by potassium iodide, and then 
titrating back with a standard solution of sodium thiosulphate in the 
usual manner. By operating in this way, it is a matter of indifference 
whether CaH^Br jOH or CcH^BrjOBr be first formed, as by the sub¬ 
sequent treatment with potassium iodide the latter substance is con¬ 
verted into the former. 

Tribromophenol. C6H,Br,OH. This substance has a very pe¬ 
culiar and persistent odour, melts at 92°, and readily volatilises. It is 
almost insoluble in water and dilute acid liquids, but is readily 
soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon disulphide, etc. It dissolves in 
absolute alcohol, but is precipitated from the solution by a very small 
quantity of water. 

Tribromophenol has marked acid properties. It dissolves in the 
fixed alkalies and in ammonia, and the latter solution yields on evapo¬ 
ration sparingly soluble crystalline needles of ammonium tribromo- 
phenoxidc, NHjOCoHjBr,, and from this other tribromophenates may 
be obtained by double decomposition. The metallic solutions must 
be perfectly neutral, or a flocculent precipitate of tribromophenol will 
be obtained. The silver salt forms an orange-yellow flocculent pre¬ 
cipitate, the cupric salt is reddish-brown and flocculent, and the lead 
salt white. The nickel salt is insoluble and dark red, but no precipi¬ 
tate is obtained with solutions of cobalt. 

AUen investigated the reactions of the tribromophenoxides with a 
view of finding a means of estimating phenol and crcsol in mix¬ 
tures of the 2, but met with only very partial success, partly owing 
to the difficulty of preparing a soluble salt of tribromocresol. The 
following differences were observed in the reactions with neutral 
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solutions of metallic salts of ammonium tribromophenate and sodium 
tribromocresolate from coal-tar cresol: 


With solution of 

1 Phenol-derivative 

Cresol-derivative 

Silver nitrate. 

Orange-yellow, flocculent. 
Dark red, dissolved on 
boiling. 

No precipitate. 

Cream coloured, flocculent. 

Dark red, not dissolved on 
boiling. 

Light brown, flocculent. 

White, flocculent. 

White, flocculent not 
readily dissolved by hot 
alcohol. 

White, flocculent. 



Barium chloride. 

Magnesium sulphate... i 

White, crystalline, readily 
soluble in hot alcohol. 

No precipitate. 


Estimation of Phenoi.—The formation of tribromophenol as a 
means of determining phenol was first suggested by Landolt, who operated 
gravimetrically. The method-was greatly improved by Koppeschaar, 
who devised a volumetric process. This method has been modified 
by various chemists with more or less advantage. With this process it 
often happens that the liquid, after being decolourized by thiosulphate, 
acquires a blue colour on standing. This is said to be caused by bro¬ 
mine (or iodine ?) being retained by the oily tribromophenol, and only 
slowly dissolving in the supernatant fluid. To overcome the difficulty, 
F. X. Moerck recommends adding a little chloroform toward the end 
of the reaction. This dissolves the precipitated tribromophenol and 
the final point of the titration can be more readily observed. 

A very simple means of estimating carbolic acid in soap by direct 
titration with bromine water is given in Vol. 2, page 426, but the 
process there described is not adapted to yield results of more than 
approximate accuracy. Very good results are obtainable by the wet 
bromine process of estimating olefines. In some cases it is prefer¬ 
able to substitute for the bromine water a standard solution of 
sodium bromate of known strength. A known quantity of the 
sample to be examined (containing from 0.2 to 0.5 of phenol) 
is introduced into a stoppered flask, together with a solution of potas¬ 
sium bromide and some dilute hydrochloric acid, and the liquid then 
diluted to about too c.c. with water. A known volume of the stand¬ 
ard solution of sodium bromate is then run in, sufficient being used 
to ensure a permanent reddish colouration due to excess of bromine. 
The solution should contain 15.1 grm. of sodium bromate per litre. 
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The flask is then closely stoppered, well shaken, and allowed to stand 
at rest for half an hour to ensure the completion of the reaction. By 
the reaction 5KBr+NaBr03+6HCl=5KCl+NaCl+3Brj+3H,0, 
bromine is set free and acts on the phenol. A solution of potassium 
iodide is then added in excess, and the liquid titrated back with a 
decinormal solution of sodium thiosulphate (24.8 grm. of the crystal¬ 
lised NajSjOj per litre), each i c.c. of which represents 0.008 grm. 
of bromine in excess of that which has reacted with the phenol, 0.094 
grm. of which causes the disappearance of o. 480 grm. of free bromine, 
or as much as will be liberated by 10 c.c. of the sodium bromate solu¬ 
tion. Instead of preparing a standard solution of sodium bromate, 
it is preferable to compare the sample to be tested with one of pure 
phenol. 

Titration in carbon disulphide solution is not applicable to the esti¬ 
mation of phenol, the proportion of bromine required being much 
less than corresponds to the formation of tribromophenol, apparently 
owing to the formation of an additive compound. Titration by bro¬ 
mine in aqueous solution may be applied to a number of phenoloid 
bodies with more or less success, but an extensive series of experiments 
made in Allen’s laboratory by J. C. Belcher gave very disappoint¬ 
ing results in many cases, apparently owing to the occurrence of 
secondary reactions forming quinones, etc. 

h. An iodometric method of estimating phenol has been devised 
by Messinger and Vortmann (Ber., 1891, 2753; Abst. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1890,1070). 3 grm. of the sample are dissolved in a little more 
than 4 grm. of sodium hydroxide (C6HsHO-t-3NaHO), the solution 
made up to 500 c.c. 10 c.c. of this solution are now warmed to 60“ 
in a small flask, and decinormal iodine run in until the liquid has at¬ 
tained a deep-yellow colour. The mixture is cooled, acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid, made up to 500 c.c., and an aliquot part (e. g., 
too c.c.) titrated with decinormal sodium thiosulphate. The amount 
of iodine used, calculated to the whole amount of the sample taken 
and multiplied by o. 1235, gives the phenol present. 

^ Method of Estimation of Phenol, given in United States Phar¬ 
macopoeia (eighth revision, 1900). 

Dissolve 1.556 gm. of the phenol to be valued in a sufficient quantity 
of water to make 1,000 c.c. Transfer 25 c.c. of this solution (containing 
0-0389 gm. of phenol) to a glass-stoppered bottle having a capacity 
of about 200 c.c., add 30 c.c. of N/io bromine V. S., then 5 c.c. 



of hydrochloric acid, and immediately insert the stopper. Shake 
the bottle repeatedly during half an hour then remove the stopper just 
sufficiently to introduce quickly 5 c.c. of an aqueous solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide (i in 5), being careful that no bromine vapour escapes, and 
immediately stopper the bottle. Shake the latter thoroughly, remove 
the stopper and rinse it and the neck of the bottle, and then add i c.c. 
of chloroform and shake well. Add, from a burette, N/io sodium 
thiosulphate V. S. until the the iodine tint is exactly discharged, 
and does not reappear after thorough agitation. Note the number 
of c.c. of N/io sodium thiosulphate V. S. consumed (which should 
not exceed 6 c.c.). The percentage of absolute phenol is found 
by subtracting the number of c.c. of N/io sodium thiosulphate V. S. 
used, from 30 (the number of c.c. of bromine V. S. originally added), 
and multiply the remainder by 4. 

A method for estimation of phenols, devised by S. B. Schryver 
(,/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1899, 553), is based on the fact lh,at sodamide, 
NaNHj, reacts with hydroxides according to the following equation: 

NaNH, + C6H5OH - NHj + C6H50Na. 

For each molecule of hydro.xyl decomposed i molecule of amine 
is liberated. The process consists in bringing an excess of sodamide 
into a solution of the phenol, using a solvent upon which the reagent 
has no action. Benzene free from thiophene has been usually em¬ 
ployed. 

About I grm. of sodamide is finely ground, washed 2 or 3 times by 
decantation with pure benzene, and introduced into a 200 c.c. flask, 
connected with an inverted condenser. About 60 c.c. of benzene are 
added, and the mixture is then boiled on a water-bath, while a current 
of air free from moisture and carbon dioxide is drawn continuou.sly 
through the separating funnel, the lower end of which dips below the 
liquid. The boiling and aspirating are continued for 10 minutes, to 
draw off the last traces of ammonia which adhere to the amide. 20 c.c. 
of normal sulphuric acid are introduced into the absorption bottle. 
The weighed portion of the sample, dissolved in about 6 times its 
weight of benzene, is placed in the bulb of the separator funnel and the 
solution allowed to drop slowly into the mixture of sodamide and 
benzene, which is kept boiling continuou.sly and connected with an 
aspirator. As soon as all the solution has been added, the funnel 
is washed with a little benzene, and air drawn through the appara- 
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tus until no ammonia remains unabsorbed. 1.5 hours are generally 
necessary for this, as ammonia is held rather obstinately by benzene. 
At the end of the operation the excess of acid is determined by titration 
(methyl-orange was generally used as an indicator). 

To obtain accurate results the materials used and the apparatus 
must be free from moisture. Sufficient benzene must be used to hold 
the sodium compound in solution, and it must be free from sulphur 
compounds. A liberal aspiration of air should be employed. No 
particular advantage results from substitution of toluene or xylene for 
benzene. The number of c.c. of normal sulphuric acid required to 
neutralise the ammonia produced by i grm. of the phenol is designated 
by the author of the process as the “hydroxyl value.” 

Schryver found fused sodium acetate to be the most suitable drying 
agent for phenol. The process is applicable in the jjresence of many 
hydrocarbons which would act on bromine or iodine, but do not act on 
sodamidc. It may also be employed for determining the proportion 
of water in phenols, and for estimation of phenols in certain es¬ 
sential oils. 

Riegler (Ckem. Centr., 1899, 322) has described a method of esti¬ 
mating phenol based on its reaction with paradiazonitraniline to form 
a soluble red diazo-compound of the formula Ct,H4N0,N2C(,H40Na. 
(In strongly acidifying the solution with dilute sulphuric acid the 
corresponding diazo-acid separates practically quantitatively, and 
may bo weighed after drying at 100“. The process is also applicable to 
thymol, guaiacol, etc., but is not available in presence of ammoniacal 
salts and amines. 

A toxicological examination for phenol is not infrequently neces¬ 
sary, owing to the numerous instances in which poisoning has ensued 
from the accidental administration of the substance internally. In 
such cases the mouth and esophagus are commonly white, soft, and cor¬ 
roded, but are sometimes found hardened and shrivelled. 

The stomach is usually white, contracted, thickened, and shriv¬ 
elled, but is sometimes inten.scly congested, with destruction of the 
mucous membrane. Occasionally, no abnormal ap])earance is ob¬ 
servable. The intestines are usually thickened and congested. The 
bladder is generally nearly empty; any urine jnesent will have a dark 
colour. 

In testing animal matters for phenol the odour is a most valuable 
indication. For the recognition of the poi.son the suspected matters 
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are cut up and well shaken with water acidified with sulphuric acid. 
The liquid is then distilled as long as bromine water renders the dis¬ 
tillate milky, and the tests for phenol applied to the distillate. The 
characters of most service are; the odour; the reactions with ferric 
chloride, sodium hypochlorite, and bromine; and the property of 
coagulating albumin. 

The distillate obtained as above is concentrated by shaking with 
ether, separating the ethereal layer, and e.xamining the residue of 
its evaporation; when the amount of phenol is very small, the ether 
should be shaken with a little dilute sodium hydroxide, the alkaline 
liquid concentrated, and exactly neutralized by dilute sulphuric acid 
before applying the foregoing tests. 

In cases of suspected poisoning it must be remembered that phenols 
exist normally in minute quantity in urine, and are formed in small 
quantity during putrefaction. 

COMMERCIAL CARBOLIC ACID. 

The better varieties of commercial phenol arc well represented by 
the articles manufactured by F. C. Calvert & Company. Their 
“No. I Carbolic Acid,” in the form of colourless crystals, may be 
regarded as chemically pure and absolute, and free from homologous 
phenols, the proportion of which gradually increases in the lower 
grades till the dark liquid known as “No. 5 Carbolic Acid” consists 
chiefly of cresylic acid, with smaller proportions of higher honwlogues. 
A preparation known as “Carbolic Acid No. 4,” containing about 95% 
of phenols, is much used as a general disinfectant. 

In addition to containing water and homologous phenols, the lower 
grades of commercial phenol arc often largely adulterated with neutral 
tar of/j (“naphthalene oils”) which are of little value as antiseptics. 

According to Allen the various modifications of the bromine 
process of estimating phenols are ill suited for the examination of com¬ 
mercial carbolic acid and its preparations, owing to the fact that 
ortho- and para-cresol form only dibromo-dcrivatives. This fact, 
together with the difference in the molecular weights of phenol and its 
homologues, renders the results of little quantitative value, unless 
carbolic acid of the same quality as the sample be used as a .standard of 
comparison. Although, as stated above, the term “carbolic acid” 
has been extended commercially so as to include products consisting 
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substantially of cresylic acid or still higher homologues of phenol, it is 
straining its legitimate signification to apply it to products in which real 
carbolic acid is conspicuous by its absence. The inexact description 
becomes still more objectionable when the article is purposely mixed 
with neutral tar oils, or other hydrocarbons of little direct value as an¬ 
tiseptics. This has been practised to an enormous extent, “carbolic 
acid” and “carbolic powders” sold to corporations and other sanitary 
authorities affording a fertile field for the operations of the blender. 

For the approximate estimation of tar oils in crude carbolic acid the 
following method has been used: Introduce 10 c.c. of the sample into 
a graduated tube, and add gradually, noting the effect produced, 4 
times its volume of a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide free from 
alumina. Then close the tube and agitate well. The coal-tar acids 
will be completely dissolved by the alkaline liquid; while, on standing, 
the neutral oils will form a separate stratum al)Ove or below the other, 
according is the admixture consisted of the light or heavy “oil of tar.” 
The volume occupied by the oily stratum at once indicates the extent 
of the adulteration. After noticing whether the tar oils are light or 
heavy, a volume of petroleum spirit or benzene equal to that of the 
sample taken may be advantageously added. Its employment facili¬ 
tates the separation of the oily stratum and renders the reading of its 
volume more easy and accurate. Of course, the volume of petroleum 
spirit o.' benzene used must be deducted from that of the total oily 
layer. I he most accurate method, however, is one in which the 
oil is distilled to avoid the separation of tarry matters (see page 307). 

If the liquid be subsequently acidified with dilute sulphuric acid 
and shaken, the layer that separates wall contain the phenol, and its 
measure deducted from that of the original sample (after allowing for 
the volume of the hydrocarbon added) will give the amount of water 
in the sample. 

When a more accurate estimation of the neutral oils is required, 
and there is sufficient of the sample at disposal, the modified process 
described in the section on “Creosote Oils” may be used with advan¬ 
tage. The sp. gr. of crude phenol at the ordinary temperature 
should be between 1.050 and 1.065. If less, it is suspicious. In 
presence of light tar oil the sp. gr. is often as low as 1.045 o'" i-°40- 

The estimation of the water in crude phenol is best effected by 
distilling a known quantity of the sample with xylol or petroleum 
naphtha boiling between 149° and 232°, collecting the distillate 
VOL. III.—20 
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in a graduated tube, and noting the volume of the aqueous portion. 
The results are from 0.3 to 0.5% too low. The inferior grades 
of crude carbolic acid contain the smallest proportion of water. 
The following method of assaying crude phenol with a view to ascer¬ 
taining its quality and the approximate proportion of crystallisable 
phenol contained in it is due to the late Chas. Lowe, and is largely em¬ 
ployed by manufacturers: 1,000 grains or 100 c.c. of the sample are 
placed in a retort (without any special condensing arrangement), and 
distilled, the liquid which i)usses over being collected in graduated 
tubes. Water first distils and may be measured, and is followed by an 
oily fluid. When 10% by volume of the latter has been collected, the 
receiver is changed. The volume of water is then read off. If the 
oily liquid floats on the water, it contains light oil of tar. It should be 
heavier than water, in which case it may be regarded as hydrated acid 
containing about 50% of phenols. The next portion of the distillate 
consists of anhydrous phenols, and when it measures 62.'5% the re¬ 
ceiver is again changed. The residue in the retort consists wholly of 
cresols and higher homologues. The 62.5% of anhydrous phenols 
contains variable proportions of carbolic and crc.sylic acids. These 
may be appro.ximatcly determined by ascertaining the solidifying 
point, which should be between 60° and 75° F. (15.5° and 24“). Hav¬ 
ing ascertained this temperature, a mixture of pure carbolic and cre- 
sylic acids is made in such proportions as to have the same solidifying 
point. This must be adjusted by trial, or a series of standard speci¬ 
mens may be prepared. I'he exact point of solidification can be more 
sharply read if a minute fragment of crystallised carbolic acid be added 
to induce the commencement of the change of state; or the sample may 
be solidified, and the liquefying point noted. 

Many qualities of crude carbolic acid now contain a comparatively 
small proportion of light oils (5 to 6%), and hence a not,able quantity 
of phenol is lost in the 10% first distilled. This raises the ]iroportion 
of cresols in the 62.5'/c next collected, and hence a product is obtained 
having too low a solidifying-point. A preferable |)lan of assaying the 
second and third qualities would probably be to reject all that passes 
over below 185°; then distil to 190° or 195°, and take the volume and 
solidifying-point of this fraction. For No. i quality, with 62 1/2% of 
distillate crystallising above 70° F., only the portion passing over below 
180“ to 182° should be rejected. About 12% of water may distil from 
this kind of acid, though the proportion ranges from 10 to 17%, and 
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also 10% of neutral oils may be present. By stipulating that a sample 
should contain a certain proportion of anhydrous phenols (exclusive 
of neutral oils as estimated by soda) distilling below a given tempera¬ 
ture and having a definite solidifying-point, a more accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the product would be obtained. The quality of the samjde 
might be also simply expressed in units of anhydrous ])henols solidify¬ 
ing at a certain fixed temperature. 

The mixtures of phenols from shale tar and blast-furnace creo.sote 
are liable to be sold for crude carbolic acid. They may be distinguished 
from the coal-tar product, as described on page 316. 

Crude Carbolic Acid.—These include such products as “100% 
dark,” “ 100% straw,” “90% straw ” and fraction acids; the latter are 
carbolic oils containing various amounts of tar acids. None of these 
products are supposed to be essentially true carbolic acid or phenol, 
and some arc largely cresylic acids. 

The acids are judged by their colour and odour. Pyridine frequently 
occurring with the carbolic fraction is found in the crude acids. 

Soda Test.—(Qualitatively this te.st is ap]5lied to the 100% products 
by shaking the acid with several volumes of 10% sodium hydroxide. 
Practically nothing should separate or all should dissolve in the case 
of acids of straw colour; or, better, with dark colour 100% acids there 
may be some sei)aration. 

The sp. gr. test at 15“ is a means of determining the relative 
amount of phenol and cresols. Higher .sp, gr. indicates phenol, low 
indicates cresol. Distillation of 100 c.c. shows the relative amounts 
of phenol and cresol. 

There is no published way of determining the absolute amount of 
crystal phenol in the crude acids, although some com])anies producing 
these products on a large scale have methods whii h they have worked 
out by using standard mixtures of phenol and cresols. 

Fraction Acids.—” 15%,” “25';;,,” ”50%,” “95%,” etc. They 
are .sold with and without a guarantee that they will not deposit naph¬ 
thalene if held at 0“ for i hour. The first quality have the guarantee. 
Tar acids arc estimated as follows: 25 c.c. arc distilled in a small 
flask to dryness, diluted with benzol in stoppered cylinder to 25 or 
with second-quality oils to 50 c.c. (in this case the result found is 
multiplied by 2). 10 c.c. of distilled oil is taken in a tube graduated 
from zero to 20 c.c., and 10 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide added. 
As the soda gains in volume consider the gain from 10 c.c. as 
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tar acids in the sample. If the division line between the 2 liquids 
Stood at 13 C.C., it would mean that there was 20% of tar acids 
in the sample. 

An alternate method that gives different results consists in weighing 
some of the sample, extracting with several amounts of diluted 
alkali (in some cases 5% and in others 10% sodium hydroxide) until no 
more can be extracted, decomposing the soda salts formed with mineral 
acid and extracting with ether until all is taken up. The residue in 
the flask after evaporating off the ether is the amount of tar acids. 
While this method is the more accurate the first method is usually 
depended on in the works, and the method of analysis should be selected 
with reference to the understanding upon which the acids .arc bought 
and sold. 

“No. 5 Acid” Cresol.—This acid should be water-white, contain no 
water and only traces of neutral oil (when treated with sodium 
hydroxide solution. 

There are no requirements as to b. p., although a distillation record 
can be made as under Fraction acids (see page 307). 

LIGHT TAR OIL. 

Sp. gr. is taken at 13° in Westphal balance or other suitable manner. 
Water is sometimes found and is noted in the distillation. 

Distillation in Ordinary Distilling Flask.—The temperature at 
each 10 c.c. is noted. Tar acids are then extracted, the shrinkage in 
volume being determined in a tube measuring 100 c.c. from the 
stop-cock at the bottom to a point near the top, in which a glass 
Stop-cock is fitted. 

CARBOLIC ACID DISINFECTING POWDERS.' 

A variety of disinfecting powders are now made, which owe their 
efficacy chiefly to the fact of their containing a greater or smaller % of phe¬ 
nols. It is probably the case that these carbolic powders are not as much 
used as they were when the earlier editions of this work were published. 
Liquid preparations are much more used for animat disinfection and 
more definite synthetics are used for human medicinal purposes, but 
the methods of estimation of the active agents of these powders apply 

* The examination of liquid antiseptic preparations containing phenols and creaola 
is desenbed on page 3 1 8 e/ seq 
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to a sufficiently large number of preparations to retain the few para¬ 
graphs here devoted to this purpose. In some cases the base of the 
powder is slaked lime, but the so-called “carbolate of lime” is of little 
value for antiseptic purposes. “Macdougall’s Disinfecting Powder,” 
the oldest preparation of the kind, was made by adding a certain pro¬ 
portion of crude carbolic acid to a crude calcium sulphite, prepared by 
passing sulphurous acid gas over ignited limestone. Sulphurous acid 
is introduced into other powders by the direct addition of a solution of 
calcium hydrogen sulphite. “Calvert’s Carbolic Acid Powder” is 
made by adding carbolic acid to the siliceous residue resulting from 
the manufacture of aluminum sulphate from shale or kaolin. Calcium 
sulphate is likewise a suitable absorbent, and kieselguhr has been used 
tor the stronger powders. The use of peat as an absorbent of carbolic 
acid has been patented by West Knights and Gall, while Allen and 
Angus have proposed the use of blast-furnace slag. Limestone is also 
used. 3 'he use of spent gas-lime has been patented by Austin. A 
mi.vture of bleaching powder and phenol has also received protection. 
Macdougall Brothers have employed soluble salts as absorbents, the 
resultant powder being more readily removed and less liable to choke 
up drain-pipes than the preparations commonly emjdoyed. A step 
in the same direction is boroplienol, prepared by absorbing carbolic 
acid by dried bora-x. 

Go. id carbolic acid powders contain at least from 12 to 18% of 
crude carbolic acid, but higher strengths are obtainable. As much 
as 50% is absorbed by kieselguhr. All carbolic powders are liable to 
lose I or 2% by volatilisation. Some powders in the market contain 
but 5 or 6% of total oils, of which less than half is really carbolic and 
cresylic acids, the remainder being neutral tar oils. 

For the estimation of the phenols and t.ar oils in disinfecting powders 
having a siliceous base, and in others containing the phenol in the free 
state, 50 grm. should be exhausted with ether in a Soxhlet-tube or 
similar arrangement. The ethereal solution is then agitated with 
about 20 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium hydroxide, more or less than 
this quantity being employed according to the percentage of phenols 
supposed to be present in the powder (and about i.c.c. of the reagent 
being used for every 1% of phenols in the sample). The ethereal 
layer is separated, and the alkaline liquid .again shaken with ether, 
which is separated as before, and added to the main quantity. The 
united ethereal solutions are shaken with some sodium hydroxide 
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solution, to dissolve out any phenols which may have escaped the 
previous treatment. The ether is then driven off by a gentle heat 
and the residual oils are weighed. The united alkaline liquid is boiled 
down in a flask to a small bulk (to c.c.), and transferred to a burette 
or other suitably graduated tube, where it is treated with diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid (i :3) in quantity sufficient to render the liquid distinctly 
acid to litmus after agitation. When the liquid has stood for some 
time and is thoroughly cold, the layer of separated phenols is measured. 
Each c.c. weighs about 1.050 grm., so that an addition of 5% to the 
measure gives the correct weight. The results are fairly accurate, 
but generally below the truth, owing chiefly to the solubility of phenols. 
Hence the liberation of the phenol should be effected in a li(|uid as 
concentrated as possible. 

In c.ases in which the characters of the separated phenols suggest 
the presence of fatty acids, resin, or other foreign matter, the contents 
of the burette should be transferred back to the flask, diluted with 
water, and distilled. The phenols readily pass into the distillate, 
whereas any fatty or resin acids will remain in the retort. 

In the case of powders m.ade with lime, or others in which the 
phenols exist in combination, the method of direct extraction with 
ether or other solvent docs not give accurate results. For the determi¬ 
nation of the crude carbolic acid in such powders, the disinfectant 
value of which is very doubtful, the following method may be em¬ 
ployed: 50 grm. of the sam|>le should be mixed in a large mortar with 
5 c.c. of water. Strong sulphuric acid, previously diluted with an 
equal bulk of water, is then added very gradually, a few drops only at a 
time. After each addition the whole is well mixed together with a 
pestle. The addition of the acid, which should extend over some 
hours to avoid sensible rise of temperature, is continued until a minute 
fragment of the well-mixed contents of the mortar shows an acid reac¬ 
tion when placed on a ])iece of litmus-paper and moistened with water. 
If the mixture be pasty, sufficient sand is added to cause it to granulate, 
and the mortar is then covered up and left for some hours, liy this 
method the lime, sulphuric acid, and water form hydrated calcium 
sulphate and the phenols are liberated. The product is then exhausted 
with ether in a Soxhlet-tube or similar contrivance. 

Whether isolated by the extraction or the distillation process, the crude 
carbolic acid obtained should be further examined for neutral lar oils, 
which not infrequently constitute the greater part of the so-called “ car- 
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bolic acid” of disinfecting powders. For their detection, the test with 
dilute sodium hydroxide will usually be found sufficient. In other 
cases the crude carbolic acid should be treated with twice its 
measure of a 20% sodium hydroxide solution (1.2 sp. gr.), any undis¬ 
solved oils separated, and the alkaline solution shaken with ether to 
remove any neutral oils still remaining dissolved. The ethereal 
layer is separated, added to the neutral oils previously obtained, 
the ether driven off by a gentle heat, and the residual neutral oils or 
naphthalene measured or weighed. The alkaline solution of the 
])henols is boiled in a small flask to drive off the ether, and acidulated 
in a narrow, graduated tube or a burette with diluted sulphuric acid 
(1:3), and the layer of .sc])arated phenols is measured. 

The stdphurous acid contained in certain disinfecting powders may 
be estimated by stirring i grm. of the sample in a mortar with a small 
quantity of distilled water free from air, and decanting the liquid into 
a flask containing 50 c.c. of the ordinary N/io .solution of iodine and 
about 250 c.c. of water. The residue in the mortar is repeatedly 
treated with fresh quantities of water, the resultant liquids being 
transferred to the fla.sk, and finally the undissolved powder is rin.sed in. 
Very dilute hydrochloric acid is next cautiously added to the contents 
of the flask, until the reaction is distinctly acid, when the excess of 
iodine is estimated by titration with N/io thiosulphate in the usual 
way. T'ach c.c. of N,To iodine reduced represents 0.0032 grm. of SO,. 


CRESOLS. CRESYLIC ACIDS. 

Methylhydroxy benzenes. C ,HgO=C(dl4(CH,) (HO). 

Cresol being formed by the substitution of 2 of the hydrogen atoms 
in benzene, by methyl and hydroxyl, respectively, 3 isomeric forms are 
possible, all of which occur in the crude cresylic acid from coal-tar. 
Any modification of cresol can be obtained pure by dissolving 
the corresponding form of toluidine and an equal weight of sul¬ 
phuric acid in about 30 parts of hot water. An aqueous solution of 
potassium nitrite is next added in quantity sufficient for the reaction: 

CjHj.NTI, + KNO, -f II,S04 = C,II,.OII -H KllSOj-e H,0 -h N,. 

The liquid is then saturated with common salt or sodium sulphate, 
allowed to cool, and the layer of cresol separated and purified by dis- 
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tillation. The following table shows some distinctions between the 
crcsols, according to various observers: 



Orthocresol | 

Metacresol j 

Paracresol 

M. p ® . 

30: 31-31 8 

4 : 3-4 

3 <>; 36-37 

Bp.® 

188; 190.8 

20T;202.8 

201.8; 198-199 

Sp Kr. at 0° . i 

I 0378 

1.0498 

1.0532 

Coelficient of expansion . 

0.00072 

0 00078 

0.00086 

^Inbility in water i 

1 in 40 

I m 200 

^ 55 „ 

Highest bromo-dcnvative ' 

Bn; m. p 52® 

Bra; m p 82° 

Bn; m. p 49 
(NO?h; m. p. 
8 ..S 

Highest nitro-dcnvativc 1 

(NOi)}; m. p. 
85.8® 

tNO:)s 


The m. p. and b. p recorded by different observers are not in very 
perfect concordance. The sp. gr. and coefficients of expansion are 
figures by Pinette (Annalen, 243, 3), and apparently refer to the liquid 
cresols, which exhibit, in a marked manner, the phenomenon of super¬ 
fusion. The “highest bromo-derivative” means the most highly 
brominated substitution compound which docs not react with potas¬ 
sium iodide. Thus, in the case of phenol it would be CoHjBrj.OII, 
not C6H3Br3.0Br. 

Metacresol forms a tribromo- and trinitro-derivative, whereas the 
ortho- and para-forms give only disubstitution products. Ac¬ 
cording to Ditz and Cedivoda (Zeit. angew. Client., 1899, 873, 897), 
ortho- and paracresol form tribromo-derivatives, but these arc con¬ 
verted into the corresponding dibromocresols by potassium iodide. 
Metacresol forms C,H4Br30Br, which is converted into CjH^BrjOH 
by potassium iodide. 

When fused with potassium hydroxide, the cresols arc converted 
into the corresponding forms of hydroxybenzoic acid (sec under 
Salicylic Acid). 

The United States Pharmacopoeia describes cresol and gives tests as 
follows: 

A colourless or straw-coloured refractive liquid, having a phenol-like 
odour, and turning yellowish-brown on prolonged exposure to light. 

Sp. gr. 1.032 at 25° (77°F.). 

Cresol is soluble in 60 parts of water at 25° (77° F.); miscible in all 
proportions with petroleum benzin, alcohol, benzene, ether, and 
glycerin; miscible with alkali hydroxide solutions. 

It boils at from 195° to 205“ (383° to 401° F.). 

If I c.c. of cresol be mixed with i c.c. of an aqueous solution of 
sodium hydroxide (i in 10), it should dissolve with no appreciable 
liquid residue (absence of, or limit of, hydrocarbons). 
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If I c.c. of cresoj be mixed with i c.c. of glycerin, a clear solution 
should be produced, from which, on the addition of i c.c. of water, the 
cresol should completely separate (absence of, and distinction from, 
phenol). 

Orthocresol was formerly supposed to form a hydrate of the com¬ 
position CjHgO-t-HjO, which is liquid at ordinary temperatures, has 
a sp. gr. of 1.06, and is soluble in ether and alcohol in all propor¬ 
tions. According to H. Nordlinger, 100 parts of cold water dissolve 
3 parts of orthocresol; but Gruber gives the solubility as 2.5% by 
volume: the figure for mctacrcsol being 0.53; for paracresol, 1.8 for 
mixed coal-tar cresols, 2.55; for mixed cresols from toluidine, 2.2; 
and for phenol, 6.0%. The last figure is certainly, too low. 

Nordlinger states that orthocresol is less poisonous and corrosive 
than its isomers, and can be produced with ease in large quantities 
and at a lower price than the other forms. A 1% aqueous solution of 
orthocresol is not decomposed or rendered turbid by acids or neutral 
salts, does not affect the skin or render the hands slippery or numb, 
and has no action on metals. Solutions containing 0.25 to 1% are 
stated to have an antiseptic power equal to solutions of phenol con¬ 
taining from 2 to 5% of phenol. 

According to Nordlinger, the 3 modifications of cresol may be dis¬ 
tinguished by their behaviour with ammonia. When a few drops of 
orthocresol .are shaken with a few c.c. of ammonia solution the mixture 
beconus bluish on standing—like a dilute solution of cupric sul¬ 
phate—but after a few d.ays it acquires a deep indigo-blue colour and 
becomes opaque. Paracresol, when treated similarly, gives a trans¬ 
parent pale yellow liquid. Metacresol also gives a transparent liquid, 
which at first has a faint steel-blue colour, afterw.ard becoming bluish, 
but the tint is distinguishable from the deep indigo-blue yielded by 
orthocresol. 

F. Raschig (ZcUs. angew. Chem., 1900,31, 795) has found a means 
of separating metacresol from para- and orthocresols. 

The method is based upon the fact that upon nitration i grm. of 
metacresol yields almost exactly 1.74 grm. of trinitrocresol, whereas 
ortho- and paracresol are destroyed. 10 grm. of the cresol are weighed 
into a small Erlenmeyer flask, and 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid (66° B.) 
are added. The flask is heated for an hour in a steam oven. The 
contents are then poured into a flask of about a litre capacity, and 
cooled under the tap. 90 c.c. of nitric acid (40° B.) are poured into 
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the small flask, shaken around, and then rapidly transferred to the 
large flask. The latter is then shaken round vigorously for about 
20 seconds until solution is complete. After about a minute an ener¬ 
getic action commences, which lasts 5 minutes. After standing a 
further 5 minutes, the flask is emptied into a basin containing 40 c.c. 
of water, and is rinsed out with another 40 c.c. The trinitro-m- 
cresol, which separates out, is filtered off, dried at 95°-ioo'’, and 
weighed. The results obtained are not affected by the presence of 
even large proportions of xylene or ortho- and paracresol. 

10% of phenol also does not effect the result, but if a larger propor¬ 
tion be present, some picric acid separates with the trinitrocresol. 

Estimation of metacresol in mixtures of cresols according to H. 
Ditz (Zeils. angew. CJiem., 1900, 42, 1050); 

About I grm. of the anhydrous cresol mixture is weighed out, dis¬ 
solved m water with the aid of some sodium hydroxide, and the solu¬ 
tion diluted to 250 c.c. 2 portions of 25 c.c. each are transferred to well 
stoppered flasks, and decomposed with a sufficient quantity of Koppe- 
schaar’s bromide-bromate solution, and 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(i; i). After being shaken for exactly i minute, 20 c.c. of a 5% solu¬ 
tion of potassium iodide are introduced, the iodine which separates 
titrated with standard thiosulphate after i hour, and the amount of 
bromine absorbed calculated from the result. The quantity of meta- 
cresol is then obtained from the equations 


X + y = a and 


3 Br X + 2 I 3 r y 
108 08 


= Ij, 


in which x= the amount of metacresol; y, the sum of the ortho- and 
paracresol; a, the weight of the total cresols; and b the weight of 
bromine absorbed, hence: 

2 2ig5a —h b —i 47Q8a 

x=*a — y = a-'- =- 

^ 0-7397 0.7397 

If a cresol mixture contain any traces of water, the latter is removed 
preferably by heating 5 to 10 grm. of the mixture in a small frac¬ 
tionating flask, and after removal of the water distilling over the cresol. 
According to the author’s experimental results, the accuracy of the 
method is within 0-5%. 

It is not possible to determine separately by this method each of 
the individual constituents in a mixture of phenol with the 3 
cresols, but it suggested that this problem may be solved by a combi- 
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nation of the Ditz’s method with that of Raschig, as given above. 
The only difficulty is that in the latter the presence of more than 10% 
of phenol interferes, but this may be obviated by adding to the mixture 
a known quantity of pure metacresol, or a definite quantity of a cresol 
mixture which is free from metacresol, so as to reduce the total amount 
of phenol below 10%. 

Cresylic Acid from Coal-tar.—The 3 isomeric cresols are stated 
by Schulze to exist in gas-tar approximately in the proportions 
of 35% of orthocresol, 40 of metacresol, and 25% of paracresol. 
1:3:5 and 1:2:4 xylenols have been found in the fraction of gas-tar 
phenols boiling between 170'’ and 210“. Cresylic acid from gas-tar 
has a density of 1.039 to 1.044. It closely resembles phenol, but is 
liquid at common temperatures, far less soluble in water, and boils 
at a higher temperature. The b. p. of commercial cresol is variable, 
as it contains more or less phenol and higher homologues. Samples 
of commercial phenol (even when anhydrous) containing much cre¬ 
sylic acid remain fluid at ordin.ary temperatures, and are less soluble 
in water and dilute alkaline liquids than is pure phenol. Cresylic 
acid resembles phenol in its reaction with ferric chloride. With 
some samples the blue colouration first produced rapidly changes to 
brown. 

Cresylic acid dissolves in dilute sodium hydroxide solution contain¬ 
ing fat less alkali than corresponds to the proportion C,HgO:NaHO, 
but on adding water 2 layers are formed, the lower one of which closely 
resembles cresylic acid, but sometimes occupies a considerably greater 
volume than that of the sample used. When acted on by strong nitric 
or sulphuric acid cresol gives similar, but not identical, products with 
those yielded by phenol. With excess of bromine it produces a simi¬ 
lar body, but brominated cresol from coal-tar cresylic acid is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, whereas the phenol derivative is solid.' 

The following table shows the chief differences of analytical 
value existing between phenol and cresol. The statements were 
personally verified by Allen upon a sample of Calvert’s “No. i 
carbolic acid” and a cresylic acid prepared purposely by care¬ 
ful fractional distillation of a sample of Calvert’s “No. 5 carbolic 
acid.” The cresylic acid was further purified by dissolving it in 
sodium hydroxide and agitating the solution with ether to remove 
naphthalene and other hydrocarbons, the cresol being subsequently 

' See Alien’s paper on Commercial Cresylic Acid, / Soc Chem. Ind , 1890. 141- 
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recovered by addition of acid. If this treatment be omitted, scales 
of naphthalene, etc., are liable to separate on treating the sample with 
ammonium hydroxide. 



Phenol 

Cresylic acid 

1 

M. p . 

Solid at ordinary teni|x?r- 
atures; liquefied by 
addition of water, in 
both absolute and hy¬ 
drated condition solidi¬ 
fied by freezing mix- . 
lure. 1 

Liijuid at ordinary Icm- 
peralures; neither ab¬ 
solute nor hydrated acid 
is solidilied by freezing 
mixture. 

D. P. 

182° . 

to 8° to 203°. 

Solubility of hydrated , 
acid in cold water. ; 

I volume in 11 . 

I \ulume in 29. 

Solubility in ammonium 
hydroxide (sp. gr. o 8So)| 
at 15° 1 

Completely and readii) 
soluble in equal volume, 
solution not precipi¬ 
tated by addition of less 
than 21/2 volumes of 
water. 

Soluble in equal volume; 
the solution is precipi¬ 
tated by slight cooling 
or dilution. 

Reaction with petroleum 
spirit. 

1 

1 

\bsolutc arid is miscible 
with hot petroleum 
spirit in all proportions. 
Miscible witli only 1/2 
volume of cold petro¬ 
leum spirit, precipi¬ 
tated by greater propor¬ 
tion. With 3 volumes 
[K-troIcum spirit, bulk 
unchanged, up|X‘r layer ; 
contains carbolic acid, 
which crystallises out 
on suililcn cooling by 
freezing mixture. 

Absolute acid miscible in 
all [iroportions. No 
separation of crystals or 
liquid produced by sud¬ 
denly cooling solution 
in 3 measures of petro¬ 
leum spirit. 

Behaviour with glycerol of 
I 258^sp. gr. at 15°. 

Miscible in all propor¬ 
tions (fne measure of 
phenol with an equal 
volume of glycerol is 
not precipitated on ad¬ 
dition of ^ measures of 
water In presence of 
cresylic acid less dilu¬ 
tion is ])ossibIc, 2 vol- 
umesof water Ix'ingthe 1 
maximum for a sample 
containing 25% cre¬ 
sylic acid. 

Miscible in all proportions. 
One measure of cresylic 
acid, mixed with i 
measure of glycerol, is 
completely precipitated 
by I measure of water. 
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All the cresols possess antiseptic and disinfectant properties to 
a greater degree than phenol, metacresol being the most active, 
but the sparing solubility of all the cresols in water is a serious 
disadvantage. 

From these values it will be seen that cresol is less soluble than 
phenol in water, ammonia, and glycerol, but it is more soluble in 
petroleum spirit. According to \V. W. Staveley, absolute phenol is 
soluble in petroleum spirit, but is separated by water. The separation 
is prevented by the presence of from 20 to 25% of benzene in the 
petroleum spirit. Anhydrous cresol is also soluble in petroleum spirit, 
and is separated by water. On adding a saturated solution of etdeium 
chloride, the water, is taken up and the cresol redissolves in the petro¬ 
leum spirit. The lirst fraction of neosote beh.aves like cresol. As a 
whole, neosote dissolves in petroleum spirit and is not separated by 
water, .'\lthoiigh the above tests suffice for the detection of con¬ 
siderable proportions of cresylic acid in admi.'cturc with iihcnol, they 
afford no basis for its quantitative estimation, except of the rough¬ 
est kind. Encouraging results have been obtained by Ewell and 
Prescott by the use of a 9% solution of scjdium hydroxide (Analyst, 
1.S81S, 237). The best means of even approximately estimating the 
proportion of cresylic acid present in samples of crude phenol is by 
fractional distillation. 

The '' 'llowing table shows the behaviour of 3 typical samples of 
commercial cresylic acid when distilled in a llask furnished with a 
dephlegmator: 


S|). gr 


Water 

First drop distilled at 
Percentage distilling Ixdow i8o° 
Percentage distilling from i8o° to 190° 
Percentage distilling from 190° to 195° 
Percentage distilling from 195° to 200® 
Percentage distilling from 200° to 205® 
Percentage distilling from 205° to 210° 
Percentage distilling from 210 to° 215° 
Percentage distilling from 215° to 225° 

Total 


Coin iner¬ 

Cornmer- 

Once-ru 

tial 

(ial 

I O.] [ 

I o.|9 

I 0 ^:!,S 

trace 

« 5 

0 s 

120'^ 

90° 


0 2 

2 5 

0 5 

4 d 

4 0 

I 0 

50 () 

Id 5 

15 5 

2,^ 0 

20 0 

.id 0 

10 0 

16 0 

19 5 


Q s 

11 0 


0 0 

6 0 


6 6 

d 5 

qb 4 

89 5 

Qd 5 
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sample of Calvert’s “No. 3 carbolic acid,” when fractionated 
in the same manner, gave 6.8% over below 180° (including 3.5% of 
water), 3.6 between 180° and 186°, 46.8 between 186° and 190°, 28.8 
between 190° and 193'’, and 7.0 between 193° and 200"; the total over .at 
this temperature being 93.0% by measure. The last 3 fractions 
distilled had a sp. gr. of 1.0341, 1.0430, and 1.0370, respectively. 
The gradual decrease of gravity with increase in the b. p. is a constant 
feature in the fractionation of phenols. 

The phenoloids of blast-furnace tar, contained in the “neosote” 
of commerce are chiefly cresols. 

Analysis of Creosote and Cresylic Acid Sheep Dips. 

The following methods are t.aken from Bulletin 107, Bureau of 
,\nimal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. These 
methods will also apply to a large number of liquid insecticides that 
contain phenols and neutral oils. 

Estimation of Wafer. —30 grm. of dip is weighed into a 100 c.c. 
fractionating ihask with a moderately high side tube, beyond the exit 
of which the neck should continue for not more than i in., and the 
flask is connected with a small water-cooled condenser and carefully 
heated with a smoky flame until oils come over freely and carry no 
trace of water with them, but the distillation should not be unneces¬ 
sarily continued. The distillate is received in a ])ro|)erly graduated 
23 c.c. cylinder, .allowed some time to separate comjfletely, and the 
volume of water read. The number of cubic centimeters of water 
multiplied by 2 equals the % of water. Ordinarily the process 
offers no difficulties. A dip extremely high in ro.sin may bump 
and froth over, no matter how carefully heated. In such a case a 
larger flask is used, and the dip is diluted with about an e(|u.al volume 
of water-free mineral' or coal-tar oil. In case separation of the distil¬ 
late is imperfect, a small measured amount of strong NaCl solution is 
added from a pipette, and the cylinder is nearly filled with benzol, 
shaken, and left at rest for some time. The volume of NaCl solution 
added is of course to be deducted when the re.ading is t.akcn. 

Estimation of Soda and Pyridine Bases. —The method, which 
is a novel combination and adaption of well-known jjrinciples and 

• In any case it wduM probably be well to add a liberal excess of mineral oil, and I have 
found that a fraction from heavy bcnzin boiling between 149" (300*’ F ) and 232“ (450'' P.) 
gives satisfactory results (Amer. Ed ) 
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processes, depends upon the fact that pyridine bases are alkaline toward 
methyl-orange, but not toward phenolphthalein. A known weight 
of dip is shaken in a separatory funnel with ether and water to which 
a known amount of sulphuric acid has been added. Rosin soap is 
thus decomposed, and all bases contained in the dip will pass as sul¬ 
phates into the lower acid aqueous layer which soon separates. The 
latter is quantitatively removed, and, ignoring acid salts for the sake of 
simplicity, will contain the substances— 

(a) (b) (c) 

Stage I. Na^SOj. HJSO4. (CsH5N),II,S04. 

If methyl-orange is now added and the solution titrated to neutrality 
with standard sodium hydroxide the result will be— 

(a) (b) (c) 

Stage II. Na,S04. Na.SO^. (C5H,N),H,S04. 

If next phenolphthalein is added and titration with standard caustic 
.soda contained until the solution is neutral to that indicator, the final 
condition of the solution will be— 

(a) (b) (c) 

Stage III. Na,S04. Na,S04. Na,S()j. CjIIjN. 

Obviously the amount of sodium hydroxide reijuired to change the 
solution from Stage II to Stage III will be a measure of the amount of 
pyridim present, while if the amount of sodium hydroxide added in the 
whole titration is .subtracted from the equivalent in soda of the sulphuric 
acid originally introduced, the remainder will equal the amount of 
soda in the dip. Briclly, the amount of soda equivalent to H,S04 
(c) measures pyridine; soda ecjuivalent to 11 , 30 , [ (a -I- b -t- c) — (b -I-c) ] 
is the soda of the di|). The process is executed in the following manner: 

10 grm. of dij) is weighed into a 200 c.c. short-stemmed separating 
funnel, 50 c.c. ether added, exactly 30 c.c, of N/2 H, 30 , run in from a 
burette and the funnel shaken. The lower aqueous layer, which 
now contains the bases, is drawn off completely, together with any 
insoluble carbonaceous matter which may a])pcar at the junction of 
the 2 layers. No harm is done if a small amount of the ethereal layer 
accompanies the insoluble matter in the separation. The ethereal 
solution remaining in the funnel is next washed 4 times with water, 
using about 20 c.c. each time. In the first of these washings the funnel 
should not be shaken, but the water should be drawn off at once, the 
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object being to wash out the stem of the funnel and so avoid loss of a 
little acid therein contained. 

All the aqueous extracts are united and heated on the steam-bath 
for expulsion of ether. The liquid is then passed through a wet filter 
into a 300 c.c. flask, the liltcr washed with hot water, the flask cooled, 
filled to tlie mark, and the contents e.xactly divided between 2 uniform 
titrating flasks of about 300 c.c. ca|)acity. To i of these portions add 
methyl-orange, then X/a NaOH till the red tint just disappears, as 
nearly as c;in be determined by comparison with the second portion. 
Then add i/ioor 2/10 of a c.c. more of N'/a NaOH to make sure 
that neutrality has been reached, though much c.xccss must he 
avoided, else the separation of higher pyridine bases will render the 
solution turbid. 

This first titration is not qu.intitalive, but merely to afford a standard 
of compari.son, by the aid of which the second portion is ciuantitatively 
titrated to exact neutrality, after the addition of an equal amount of 
methyl-orange. The number of c.c. of N'/e N'aOII used is noted, 
phenolpthalein added, and the titration continued to the cnd-|Miint of 
that indicator. To obtain the 'of \a ,0 in the dip, .subtraif the 
total number of c.c. of N'/-’ Natfll used in the whole titr.ation of the 
second portion from 15. and multiply the remainder by 0.31. To ob¬ 
tain the k.j of volatile bases reckoned .is pyridine, multiply the number 
of c.c. of \/2 \aOH u.scd between the cnd-po/nt.s of methyl-orange 
and phenol])hthalein by o 79. The only difficulty in the method is 
the determination of the point of neutrality tow ard methyl-orange, hut 
a proper use of the standard of comparison will satisfactorily overcome 
this. 

Recent work has indicated that the colouring matters which tend to 
interfere with the accurate observation of the end-point with methyl- 
orange may be almost entirely removed from the solution by the use 
of animal charcoal. Powdered animal charcoal is digested on the 
steam-bath with dilute hydrochloric acid in sutbeient quantity to de¬ 
compose and dissolve all carbonates and phosphates present, then 
washed with hot water until the wash-water is free from chlorides, 
and finally dried and powdered. 

In the course of an analysis, after the flask containing the acid 
extract from the dip has been heated upon the steam-bath until ether 
has been completely expelled, i to 1.5 grm. of the purified animal 
charcoal are added, r.nd the flask, frequently shaken, is left upon the 
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Steam-bath for 30 to 60 minutes. The contents are then filtered, 
washed, and titrated as usual. After proper treatment with animal 
charcoal in this manner the solution will be a pale green in colour, 
possessing none of the muddy yellow tint which tends to obscure the 
end-point with methyl-orange. 

Experiments have thus far failed to show that any inaccuracy is 
introduced into the method by the use of animal charcoal in the manner 
described. 

Phenols.—50 grm. of dip are weighed into a 500 c.c. round-bot¬ 
tomed flask, 20 c.c. of 1:3 HjSOj are added, and the phenols are dis¬ 
tilled off with steam. The flask will require no heating if a rapid 
current of steam is passed into it, but may with advantage be packed in 
cotton or felt. Obviously the apparatus must be so set up and the dis¬ 
tillation so conducted that particles of rosin may not be mechanically 
carried over by the current of steam. Toward the end of the distilla¬ 
tion any naphthalene in the condenser is melted out by shutting off the 
water for a few minutes, or if separated earlier in sufficient quantity 
to threaten stoppage of the condenser tube, distillation is interrupted 
while hot water is run through the condenser. The distillate is re¬ 
ceived in a litre flask approximately marked for each 100 c.c. capacity 
and joined to the condenser by a cork which is pierced by a small 
glass t"be connected to a small U-tube containing a little dilute sodium 
hydrox ii<-. The latter acts as a trap to prevent any loss of the dis¬ 
tilled phenols. Distillation is continued until i or 2 c.c. collected in 
a test-tube give no reaction with any appropriate reagent for phenols, 
such as ferric chloride. A volume of 800 c.c. is ample in nearly all 
cases. 

A supply of benzol should be prepared by shaking a good grade of 
benzol with dilute sulphuric acid, then with dilute sodium hydrozide 2 
or 3 times, and then passing through a dry filter. A small wash- 
bottle containing some of this benzol will be found very useful for 
rinsing the necks of separatory funnels, etc. Of this purified benzol 
150 c.c. are measured out conveniently at hand, the contents of the 
U-tube and 5 c.c. of i; i H,S04 are added to the distillate, and the latter 
is shaken up and poured into a separatory funnel of 1,500 c.c. capacity, 
the flask being rinsed out with successive portions of the 150 c.c. 
benzol. When all is in the funnel 25 grm. of clean sodium chloride are 
added for each 100 c.c. of distillate, and the funnel is well shaken for 
S minutes and left at rest 1/2 hour. The aqueous layer is then run off 
VOL. III.—21 
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slowly and completely, the funnel being allowed to stand until there is 
no further separation. The benzol solution of phenols and hydrocar¬ 
bons is transferred to a 500 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, while the aqueous 
portion is poured back into the separating funnel and extracted twice 
more in the same way, 100 c.c. of benzol being used each time. The 
funnel should always be gently handled after the aqueous portion has 
been drawn off, to prevent any impurities from the sodium chlorid which 
have deposited upon its sides from becoming mixed with the benzol 
solution. The 3 benzol extracts are united in the Erlenmeyer flask, 
15 c.c. of pure sodium hydroxide solution, 1:2, is added, and the con¬ 
tents of the flask are subjected to a rotatory motion for some time in 
order that the phenols may be taken up by the sodium hydroxide as 
completely as possible. 

After the addition of a few grains of sand the flask is immersed in 
a water-bath, connected to a condenser, and all but 40 to 50 c.c. of tbe 
benzol distilled off. With the aid of a wash-bottle containing water 
and provided with a fine jet, only a small portion of water being used 
at a time, the contents of the flask are next carefully washed into a 
150 c.c. separatatory funnel. With jiroper manijiulation the flask 
should be completely washed when the volume of aqueous jiortion in 
the separatory funnel amounts to not more than 50 c.c. 10 c c. of 
strong sulphuric acid (100 c.c. pure concentnated H,S04 to 120 c.c. 
water) are next slowly introduced with gentle rotation of the funnel, 
the addition of acid being interrupted and the funnel cooled whenever 
it becomes unpleasantly warm to the hand. 2 or 3 drops of methyl- 
orange are now added; and if on mixing the contents of the funnel the 
lower layer does not acijuire a pink colour, the addition of acid is con¬ 
tinued until acidity is assured. Sufficient benzol is then added to make 
the 2 layers in the funnel approximately equal in volume, the funnel is 
thoroughly shaken and, with loosened stopper, left at rest for 2 hours. 
After that time the aqueous layer is slowly and completely run out, the 
analyst m.aking sure that on longer standing no more will drain down 
from the sides of the funnel. The benzol solution of phenols is then 
ready to be transferred to the measuring tube. 

The measuring tube consists of a glass-stoppcrcd ])car-shaped bulb 
of about 100 c.c. capacity, joined at its tapering end to a tube about 
I foot long and of a capacity of 25 to 30 c.c. This tube is accurately 
graduated to contain 25 c.c. at 20° in divisions of i/io c.c. (see Fig. 8). 

The apparatus is cleaned thoroughly with soap powder and hot 
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water, and dried, best spontaneously, though alcohol and ether may be 
used if pure. Perfect cleanliness is essential to insure a properly shaped 
meniscus. Between 15 andi6c,c. of sodium hydroxide solution, 1:3, 
is brought into the tube with a pipette. The sodium hydroxide should not 
be allowed to come in contact with the interior of the _ 
bulb or the upper part of the tube. After a few 
moments about i c.c. of benzol is added, and after 
waiting a little the height to the top of the now 
almost flat meniscus is noted. The benzol solution 
of phenols is next transferred from the separatory 
funnel to the tube, care being used to avoid mixing | 
with the soda; the separatory funnel is washed out ' 
with a little benzol, which is also transferred to the 
tube, and the height of the meniscus is again noted. 

The latter may often be obtained more accurately 
at this point. The tube is then stoppered, vigorously 
shaken for 3 minutes, and set aside for at least 3 
hours. An occasional rapid rotation of the tube be¬ 
tween the palms of the hands will insure a complete 
separation of the layers. Each c c increase in 
volume of the sodium hydroxide solution may be 
taken to represent i grm. of iflicnols. All readings 
of the tube .should be t.aken at the toj) of the 
mcniscu. .and at a temperature as near 20" as prac¬ 
ticable. 

This method of treating the distilled phenols is 
essentially that of Si)alleholz {Clicm. Zeit., 189.S, 22, 

58-39), though the details of its execution were not 
imparted in the original communication and had to 
be worked out indeiicndently. 

Erom certain experiments it .seems possible that 
a continuous extraction apparatus- may be success¬ 
fully employed to extract phenols from the a(iucous 
distillate of the dip, using benzol as the solvent, 
and introducing sodium hydroxide solution into the distillation flask of 




Fic S ' 


' The use of this cut was kindly granted by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept, 
of Agncullurc. 

* Forms of extraction apparatus may be obtaineilof all ground-glass connections for ex¬ 
tracting aqueous liquid, with solvents lighter than water and solvents heavier than water, or 
in the usual way as a Soxhict extractor depending upon the use of spcnal attachments for, 
the several purjio.ses intended. (Amcr lid) 
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the apparatus at the beginning of the operation to retain the extracted 
phenols. When the extraction is completed the small flask of the ap¬ 
paratus will contain all the phenols, dissolved in a limited amount of 
sodium hydroxide solution and overlaid by about 50 c.c. of benzol. 
The contents of the flask may then be brought readily and com¬ 
pletely into a separatory funnel and acidified in the usual manner. 
Certain exigencies of the work in this laboratory* have rendered 
somewhat inconvenient at the present time a practical test of this 
method of procedure in the routine examination of dips submitted 
for analysis. 

Determination of Rosin Acids.—Resins in general have been 
shown to contain at least 3 different classes of bodies (Allen, Vol. 4): 
(i) resin acids or anhydrides, (2) esters of these or similar acids, 
(3) indifferent neutral bodies, perhaps hydrocarbons. Common rosin, 
or colophony, contains, according to Allen (Id., p. 25), between 83.4 
and 93.8% of free rosin acids or anhydrides. The remaining 6 to 17% 
consists of neutral bodies, soluble in ether and not extracted from ethereal 
solution by aqueous sodium hydroxide, and accordingly there would 
seem to be no practicable means of distinguishing and separating them 
from the coal-tar hydrocarbons of the dip. Apparently, then, the 
analyst must be content with a determination of the amount of rosin 
acids present, which will represent about 9/10 of the amount of rosin 
actually used in manufacturing the dip. Either a gravimetric or a 
volumetric method may be employed. 

Owing to the degree of uncertainty attached to the exact combining 
equivalent of the rosin acids in each particular dip, the gravimetric 
method has an indubitable advantage in point of accuracy when 
properly carried out. But as a matter of fact the combining equiva¬ 
lents of a considerable number of rosin acids obtained from different 
dips in the gravimetric way in the course of analysis have been found 
to vary very little, not enough in any case to cause a possible error of 
0.3% in the analysis of a dip of ordinary constitution. Moreover, 
in view of the difficulty of completely separating hydrocarbons from 
rosin acids, as is necessary in the gravimetric method, it is probable 
that the ordinary analyst without considerable practice in this partic¬ 
ular operation will obtain quite as accurate results by the volumetric 
method as by the gravimetric. Accordingly the volumetric method 
would seem to recommend itself for use in ordinary routine work on 

> Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agric. 
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account of its greater rapidity, simplicity, and probable equal ac¬ 
curacy under ordinary conditions, while the gravimetric method may 
be reserved for dips extremely high in rosin or for a confirmatory 
method in special cases. 

For the determination of rosin acids by either method it is most 
advantageous to make use of the residue left in the distillation flask 
after the estimation of phenols. From this residue all phenols 
and a large part of the hydrocarbons have been removed, hence the 
necessary extraction by ether is expedited. After cooling, the aque¬ 
ous portion of the contents of the flask is poured into a separatory 
funnel, with as little rosin as possible, and extracted with ether. The 
aqueous portion is run off and discarded, the residue in the flask is 
completely dissolved and brought into the funnel with ether, 40 to 50 
c.c. of water is added, and the funnel well shaken. The presence of 
insoluble carbonaceous matter will usually cause a persistent emulsion 
at the junction of the 2 layers, which may, in fact, entirely fill the lower 
part of the funnel. 

This is wholly run off into a 300 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask and the 
ethereal solution well shaken again with successive portions of water, 
the water being run off each time to the clear ethereal solution, until 
the carbonaceous matter is wholly removed and separation takes 
place ij' the funnel quickly and cleanly. These wash-waters are all 
received in the flask containing the first separated emulsion, and this 
is heated upon the steam-bath until ether is expelled. The contents 
are then brought more or less completely upon a wet filter and washed 
with hot water. At this point the methods diverge. 

Gravimetric Method. —In case the gravimetric method is to be 
employed, after a brief washing of the insoluble carbonaceous residue 
with hot water, both flask and filter are well drained. Both are then 
washed, first with a little absolute alcohol to remove water, then thor¬ 
oughly with ether until all rosin is dissolved and the filtrate comes 
through colourless. 

The united ethereal solution of hydrocarbons and rosin is now 
thoroughly shaken with about 40 c.c. of 15% sodium hydroxide. 
On separation there will be three layers. The lowest one usually 
contains very little rosin soap, and consequently holds but a 
small amount of hydrocarbons. It is best run off and washed 
separately with ether. One washing will usually free it completely 
from hydrocarbons. 
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After the first layer has been thus removed, about 50 c.c. of water 
is added to the funnel and the latter is well shaken. The lower layer 
of rosin soap is run off and followed by 5 to 10 c.c. of water without 
shaking, the funnel being given only a gentle rotatory motion. The re¬ 
maining ether solution of hydrocarbons is washed twice w’ith 20 to 25 c.c. 
of about 4% sodium hydroxide solution, each washing being followed 
by a little water as before described. These 2 washings with dilute 
sodium hydroxide arc kept apart and not added to the main solution of 
rosin soap. 

The main solution of rosin soap is now washed in a separatory fun¬ 
nel with successive portions of ether, followed through each time by 
5 c.c. of water, as at first, until the ether is left nearly colourless. The 
ether extracts are shaken through in their order with the 2 washings 
of dilute caustic soda already used, and a third if needed, each being 
followed with a few c.c. of water. 

All the aqueous extracts are united in a porcelain dish or casserole, 
which should be not more than half-filled by them, and arc evaporated 
on the steam-bath until ether is dissipated and the volume reduced 
to a convenient amount. The contents of the dish arc then transferred 
to a separatory funnel with the aid of a spatula and hot water; strong 
sulphuric acid is added to decompose all rosin soap, and after complete 
cooling the rosin acids are extracted by ether and washed with w'ater 
till free from sulphuric acid. The ethereal solution is brought into a 
weighed Erlcnmcyer flask with a few grains of sand, the ether is dis¬ 
tilled off, and the flask is heated in an oven at 110° until the absence of 
frothing on rotation show's elimination of water; it is then cooled and 
weighed. 

Volumetric Method.—As already noted, the volumetric method 
proceeds identically with the gravimetric to the ])oint where carbona¬ 
ceous matter is brought u|)on the filter and washed with hot water. 
The washing in this case must be continued until the wash-water 
comes through entirely free from acid reaction. The main etherc.al 
solution has meanwhile been brought into a flask and the ether dis¬ 
tilled off. The filter funnel is set in the neck of this flask, and the 
carbonaceous matter is washed with hot alcohol ])rcviously rendered 
neutral to phenoljihthalein, until freed from rosin. The alcoholic 
solution of rosin is brought into a graduated flask, and an aliquot 
part, usually 1/4, taken for titration with N/2 sodium hydroxide. 
The titration is conveniently carried out in a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer 
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flask in a volume of 100 to 125 c.c., the portion taken being diluted with 
neutralised alcohol to that amount. 

Owing to the very dark colour of the liquid an external indicator is 
necessary. For this purpose alkali blue is best adapted. A few drops 
of a strong alcoholic stock solution are added to 25 or 30 c.c. of alco¬ 
hol, which is then carefully neutralised with N/10 sodium hydroxide. 
Enough alkali blue should be added to produce a deep colour, almost 
a cherry, when neutralised, with no trace of violet. This dilute indi¬ 
cator should be freshly prepared. A supply of small test-tubes 8 to 
10 mm. in diameter and 60 to 80 mm. long should be at hand, cleaned 
and dried. When a test of the progress of the titration is to be made 
about 1/2 c.c. of prepared indicator is poured into i of these test-tubes, 
and to this is added a drop of the liquid under titration. If a violet 
colour a|)pcars, the solution still contains free rosin acid, and more 
N/eNaOII must be added and the solution again tested with a fresh 
tube of indicator. If the indicator docs not show a violet colour upon 
the addition of i drop of the liquid under titration, addition of the 
latter is continued drop by drop until an amount has been added 
approximately equal in volume to the amount of indicator originally 
in the tube, i. e., 1/2 c.c. The continued absence of a violet colour 
after the addition of this amount indicates that the solution is either 
neutral or alkaline. The end of the titration then is reached when a 
greenisli or violet tint just fails to appear. A fresh tube of indicator 
must be used for each test. It is best to proceed by running in 12 to 
15 c.c. of N/2 sodium hyroxide at once, testing and continuing addi¬ 
tion if necessary, a c.c. at a time, until the indicator shows alka¬ 
linity, then titrating b.ack with N/2 hydrochloric acid, using per¬ 
haps o 4 c.c. at a time till acidity is shown, and now' working care¬ 
fully with n/ 2 sodium hydroxide to exact neutrality, i c.c. of N/2 
sodium hydroxide is considered to be equivalent to o 162 grm. of 
rosin acids. 

l’hcnol])IUhalein may also be used as an indicator in a similar way, 
by preparing an alcoholic solution of (piitc a deep rose tint. The 
end-point of the titration will then be reached when the indicator, used 
in the same way as alkali blue, is no longer bleached by the addition of 
the liijuid under titration. The colour change is not so marked as in 
the case of alkali blue, and consequently the end-point is not so sharp, 
though almost equally good results may be obtained with a little care 
and practice. 
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All the alcoholic solutions should be kept from contact with air as 
far as possible to prevent absorption of carbon dioxide. 

Determination of Occasional Ingredients. 

Light oils. —The presence of light oils will usually be indicated by 
the relative proportions of oil and water which come over in the early 
stages of the process of distilling the dip for the estimation of 
water. The odour of the distillate should be noted at this point, to 
identify if possible the nature of the light oils present. If more infor¬ 
mation is desired, about 150 grm. of dip are thoroughly shaken with 
20 to 25 c.c. of 1:3 sulphuric acid, allowed some hours to separate, and 
a weight of oils, etc., equivalent to 100 grm. of dip— i. e., a weight 
in grm. equal to the sum of the percentages of hydrocarbons, phenols, 
and rosin—is distilled from an Engler flask fitted with a thermometer 
until the temperature reaches 180°. The distillate is measured and 
further examined in any way desired. 

Naphthalene. —Too large a proportion of naphthalene or other 
solid hydrocarbons is undesirable on account of the liability of these 
bodies to separate from the dip in freezing weather and remain for a 
long time as an undissolvcd sediment. For an approximate esti¬ 
mation of the amount of solid hydrocarbons present 50 grm. of dip 
are acidified with a little concentrated hydrochloric acid, too c.c. alcohol 
added, and the containing vessel immersed in a freezing mixture for 
2 hours, with occasional stirring. The separated hydrocarbons are 
then filtered off on a Buchner funnel or plate, washed somewhat with 
chilled alcohol, well drained, and pressed out in a letter-press be¬ 
tween several thicknesses of filter-paper. The mass may then 
be weighed and subjected to any further ejiamination desired. A 
more practical test is to subject a portion of the dip itself to a 
temperature of 0° for about 3 hours, with occasional shaking or 
stirring. It should remain perfectly clear and liquid and show no 
separation of solid matter. 

Foreign Oils and Creosotes. —By the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture (Bureau of Animal Industry Order 143, p. 18) the degree 
of dilution which may be accorded to a coal-tar creosote dip is ex¬ 
plicitly made to depend upon the percentages of coal-tar oils and cresylic 
acid contained in the dip. Accordingly in the standardisation of 
dips for official use, within the scope of the regulations, petroleum oil, 
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rosin oil, or creosotes of other origin than coal-tar must be regarded as 
extraneous substances. Investigations are now in progress to find 
satisfactory methods for detecting and estimating these substances 
when present in dips. At the present time, however, this line of work 
has not reached a point of development which warrants the publica¬ 
tion of any results. 


CRESYLIC ACID DIPS. 

Cresylic acid or cresol dips in composition approximate more or less 
closely the “liquor crcsoliscompositus” of the United States Pharma- 
copa'ia, eighth revision, 1905, being made from a potash-linseed oil 
soap and cresylic acid comparatively free from hydrocarbons. A 
properly prepared dip of this character should upon dilution in 100 
parts of distilled water yield a practically water-clear solution, showing 
absence of any notable amount of hydrocarbons or unsaponified oil. 
On dilution, however, with hard water there will naturally be some 
turbidity, caused by the precipitation of soap. A portion of the dip 
when treated with successive small portions of water should show 
itself miscible in all proportions. At no stage should there be any 
notable turbidity of separation of heavy oily globules of cresylic acid 
due to absence of sufficient soap. 

The methods of analysis adopted arc essentially the same as for 
coal-tar creosote dips, modified in details to suit the somewhat dif¬ 
ferent composition of the substances. 

Estimation of Water.—The distillate must always be received 
in a stoppered cylinder and treated with benzol and sodium chloride 
solution as described. The results will be about 0.5% too low. 
The addition of toluene or a similar hydrocarbon to the dip before 
distillation might possibly improve the results. 

Estimation of Potash (or Soda) and Pyridine.—A preliminary 
test is here necessary to determine whether potash or soda is the alkali 
present. The test may be conveniently made by shaking about 10 grm. 
of dip with ether and a little dilute hydrochloric acid, drawing off the 
aqueous layer, and applying the flame test with a platinum wire, sup¬ 
plementing this with any other confirmatory test necessary or desirable. 
If potash is found to be the alkali present the factor 0.471 must be 
used in place of the factor 0.31 employed in the case of soda. 
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Estimation of Phenols.—Since the percentage of phenols will 
here be much higher than in coal-tar creosote dips, a smaller amount 
of dip must be taken for analysis, usually 15 to 20 grm. The amount 
should be as large as possible, in order that the greatest quantity of 
phenols within the capacity of the tube may be brought to measure¬ 
ment. A new opportunity for error is here afforded. Linseed oil 
possesses a low Reichert-Meissl number, 00 to 1.43 (See Vol. 2, 
page 70). This means that a small amount of volatile fatty acid 
will accompany the phenols through the stages of the process and 
tend to cause too high results. To determine the possible amount 
of this error 25 grm. of linseed oil was saponified, then acidified, 
and distilled with steam until 800 c.c. had been collected. The 
distillate was treated by the regular method and an increase in 
volume between 0.02 and o. 07 c.c. observed. In view of the fact that 
this quantity of soap is 4 or 5 times as much as would be present 
in an ordinary analysis, the error which is likely to arise from this 
source would appear negligible. 

Estimation of Rosin or Fatty Acids.—The odour of the dip 
itself, and more especially the character of the residue left in the flask 
after the distillation of phenols, will inform the analyst whether rosin 
or fatty acids are to be determined. Rosin will collect in a solid, hard 
button at the bottom, while fatty acids will form a liquid oily layer 
floating upon the surface of the aqueous contents. In either case the 
whole is extracted with ether, washed with water, and, after evapora¬ 
tion of ether, dissolved in neutralized alcohol and titrated with N/2 
sodium hydroxide, i c.c. of N/2 soda will represent o. 138 grm. fatty 
acid anhydrides (Lewkowitsch, J. Chemical Technology and Analy¬ 
sis of Oils, Fats, and Waxes, 3d ed., Vol. i, p. 334,1904) and 0.015344 
grm. glycerin. Cresol dips containing rosin soap are not at present 
permitted in official dipping in the U. S. A. 

Such a detailed analysis of a cresol dip would appear, however, 
seldom necessary. Phenols must of course be determined as accurately 
as possible. An examination of the odour and appearance of the 
residue left in the flask after distillation of phenols will indicate the 
character of the soap employed. If, then, the behaviour of the dip upon 
dilution is .satisfactory and indicates the presence of sufficient soap, the 
only remaining question is whether there may be an unnecessary and 
possibly harmful amount of alkali present. In the presence of the 
large amount of cresylic acid contained in these dips there can be, 
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Strictly speaking, no “free alkali.” The ideal cresol dip will, however, 
unquestionably contain no alkali above that necessary to obtain com¬ 
plete saponification of the linseed oil. An excess of alkali can be of 
no possible benefit and might conceivably be undesirable for several 
reasons. A useful test for the presence of an excess of alkali is that of 
Kelhofer (Schweherische Wochenschrift fur Chemie und Pharmazie, 
Jahrg. 46, No. 2, pp. 19-20. Zurich, Jan. ii, 1908). 

10 grms. of dip are thoroughly shaken in a small separatory funnel 
with 30 c.c. of a saturated solution of NaCl. After complete separa¬ 
tion has taken place the lower aqueous layer is removed, diluted with 
an equal volume of water, and a few drops of phenolphthalein added. 
If the dip has been made from a perfectly neutral linseed-oil soap, there 
will appear at most but a slight reddening of the solution, which 
vanishes upon the addition of a drop of N/2 acid. If more acid 
is required to remove the pink colour, the presence of an excess of 
alkali is indicated. The test cannot be made quantitative, for ex¬ 
periments have shown that only a part of the excess of alkali actually 
present is accounted for in this way, the remainder probably being 
thrown up in the form of alkali cresylate into the upper layer with the 
soap. It would seem, then, reasonable to demand that no dip treated 
as described should require more than a very few tenths of a cubic 
ceni'meter of half-normal acid to remove the pink colour imparted by 
phem'lphthalein to the sodium chloride extract. 

Duyk {Ann. Cliim. Anal., 1907, 12, 345) proposes a method for 
the estimation of soap in cresol dips, according to which the soap is 
separated by shaking the dip with a strong sugar solution. The 
latter dissolves all the soap, which may be recovered by salting out 
with sodium chloride, and purified, if desired, by solution in 
alcohol. 


PHENOLIC DISINFECTING LIQUIDS. 

According to Engler and Dieckhoff {Arch. Pharm., 1892, 230, 562) 
cresol is only very slightly soluble in a solution of sodium acetate, but is 
miscible in all proportions with a 50% solution of sodium valerate. 
It also dissolves readily in a 15% solution of sodium oleate, i part of 
this compound rendering 5 parts of cresol soluble in water. Solution 
of rosin soap also dissolves cresols in large proportions. These facts 
expfain the possibility of preparing phenolic disinfectant liquids 
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(e. g., “creolin”), some of which contain as much as 50% of cresol 
acid. The aqueous solutions of the salicylates, benzoates, phenylace- 
tates, etc., of the alkali metals, ammonia, and of aniline, also dissolve 
cresol, and their use for the preparation of soluble disinfectants con¬ 
taining the higher phenols has been patented by F. von Heyden 
{Eng. Patent, 1890, No. 9103). 

While the higher phenols are rendered soluble in water by the pres¬ 
ence of a suitable proportion of soap, the use of soap also furnishes a 
means of preparing aqueous solutions of hydrocarbons, the solubility 
of which is greatly increased by the simultaneous presence of 
phenols. 

The popularity of phenol and the cresols as antiseptics and 
disinfectants has led to the production of many proprietary 
and patented preparations containing, or purporting to contain, 
these substances.' The following may be mentioned, but the sanitary 
applications of this class of bodies are of much less importance than 
formerly, since the more exact investigations of modern bacteriology 
have discredited in part the value of the phenols as germicides for 
internal use: 

Creolin (Cresoline, Sanatol).—2 forms of this preparation are 
sold, known, respectively, as Artmann’s and Pearson’s. The former is 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on crude cresol. The latter 
contains cresol and some of the hydrocarbons of coal-tar held in 
solution by a resin-soap. 

Lysol.—This is the fraction of coal-tar which boils between 190° 
and 200°, dissolved in fat and saponified. It is a clear, brown syrup, 
containing about 50% of cresols and is miscible with water. A little 
naphthalene is also present. 

Saprol (which must not be confounded with Asaprol) is a mixture 
of crude cresols with some petroleum products. 

Sapocarbol is a solution of crude cresols in a potassium soap. 

Solutol and salved contain sodium cresylate with excess of 
cresol. 

The following method for the analysis of sheep dips and the fore¬ 
going phenolic disinfecting liquids is that employed in Allen’s 
laboratory: 

J For a list and brief statement of the character of many of these preparations see Th4 
Newtf Renudtes, by V, Coblentz. 
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Treat 50 arm. of the sample with dilute sulphuric acid (1:3) until the liquid 13 distinctly 
acid to litmus, shake with ether, and separate. 


Acid Liquid. — Ren* 
der alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide 
and distil. Titrate 
distillate with N/a' 
acid, using methyl- 
orange as an indca*‘ 
tor. (i c c. N acid 
neutralises 0.079I 
grm. pyruitne.) 


Ethereal Layer.—Shake with 20 c c (more or less, according to the 
amount of phenols, etc., supposed to be present) of a 35% solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide and separate. 


Et^real Layer.—j Alkaline Liquid.—Acidify with sulphuric acid 
Distil off ether! (1 : 3) and distil until no more oily drops pass 
and weigh rcsidue| over. 

of hydrocarbons (e !_ _ _ _ 

g , rosin oil, tar oil,' 

naphthalene, etc ) Distillate.—Evaporate to low'Residue in Re- 


bulk w 1 1 h 3 o c c. o f aj 
35% solution of sodiumi 
hydroxide (or sufficient toj 
fix all the phenols), trans¬ 
fer to a burette, aadifyj 
slightly with sulphuric acid 
(11 3). keeping thoroughly 
cool all the time, and meas-i 
ure layer oi phenols. The: 
volume in c c. multiplied! 
by 1.05 equals the weight! 
of phenols in sample! 
taken. ! 


tort.—Shake 
•with ether, sepa¬ 
rate. distil off 
ether and weigh 
residue of fatty 
and resin acids. 


Ditz and Clauser (Chem. Zeit., 1898, 732) have devised a process for 
the analysis of lysol, creolin, and similar preparations, depending on the 
fact that barium oleate is insoluble in water and but slightly soluble in 
50% alcohol, whereas barium phenoxide dissolves in 40% of its weight 
of water at loo", the orthocresoxide in 150%, the paracresoxide in 320%, 
while the rare metacresylate is very soluble. Barium oleate, however, 
being somewhat uncertain in composition, cannot be weighed as such; 
it is necessary again to liberate the oleic acid. Moreover, the fatty 
acids in lysol, etc., are not pure oleic, but contain stearic and palmitic as 
well, the barium salts of which are partially decomposed by water. 
Preliminary experiments have shown that with lysol, which usually con¬ 
tains about 40% of fatty acids and 40% of phenols, the amount of the 
former recovered is only 0.5% too low, and this is a deficiency of no im¬ 
portance in the present investigation. The operation is as follows: 
5 grm. of the sample are dissolved in 100 c.c. of warm water, 20 to 30 c.c 
of 10% solution of sodium hydroxide added, and the mixture extracted 
2 or 3 times with ether to remove the hydrocarbons. The ethereal 
solution is washed with very weak sodium hydroxide, and the latter 
combined with the bulk of the aqueous liquid; the ether is dried over 
solid potassium hydroxide, cautiously evaporated, and the residue 
dried over sulphuric acid to constant weight. The aqueous solution is 
carefully freed from ether on the water-bath, neutralised with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, cooled completely (this is most important), and treated 
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with excess of barium chloride and a quantity of barium hydroxide 
solution roughly equivalent to the phenols present. The mixture is 
filtered quickly, avoiding unnecessary exposure to the air, the precipi¬ 
tate washed with barium hydroxide solution, then cold and finally hot 
water, rinsed back into the original beaker, decomposed with i: i 
hydrochloric acid, and thrown on to the first filter again. The oleic 
acid is washed with hot, weak acid till free from barium, with water 
till free from acid, dissolved in .absolute alcohol and ether, and evapo¬ 
rated to constant weight at loo"’. 

The filtrate from the barium oleate, etc., may be acidified, extracted 
with ether, and the phenols recovered by evaporation; but it is better 
to operate as follows: In a convenient fraction of the acidified 
liquid the mixed phenols arc determined by the Koppeschaar method 
(c.alling the bromine absorption calculated on the whole bulk x grm.). 
Another portion is extracted with ether, the solvent cvajiorated, and 
the residue dried for 2 or 3 hours at 100° to 110“ (loss by volatilisation is 
of no consequence in this lest). It is then dissolved in sodium hydroxide 
or barium hydroxide and titrated as before. The weight of the whole 
residue being a grm., its bromine absorption b grm., and the weight 
of the sample originally taken c grm., the percentage of phenols is 
given by the formula: 

100 a X 
b c 

For the estimation of phenols in soap, Fresenius and Makin (Zeit. 
anal. Chem., 1896, 325) recommend the dccom])osition of the soap by 
diluted suljihuric acid in slight excess, and distillation of the mixture 
in current of steam. The results are about 1% too high, owing 
probably to the presence of small amount of fatty acids in the distillate. 
The phenol in the distillate is determined by any suitable method. 

W. Spalteholz (Chem. Zeit., 22, i8q8) points out that in the examination 
of neutral substances, where the [ihenols are not in a state of combina¬ 
tion, it is not necessary to add acid before distillation. The sample is 
placed in an iron retort and distilled in a current of steam between 
200° and 220° until the distillate no longer yields any oily matter. 
Bodies which contain .soa]ts of oleic acid must not be heated above 210° 
lest the latter are decomjiosed; this will be indicated by an oily bayer 
on the top of the water in the receiver. Alkali-rosin soaps easily 
resist a temperature of 220°. The distillate consists of phenols alone 
in the case of lysol; of phenols and tar hydroc.arbons in the case of 
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creolin, mixed with the water; and the simplest way of separating them 
is to extract the whole with benzene, remove the aqueous portion, and 
estimate the phenols themselves with sodium hydroxide. With prod¬ 
ucts of known composition the method has given results usually 0.5%, 
but occasionally 1.0%, below the theoretical, and it is therefore accurate 
enough for ordinary work. 

DIHYDROXYBENZENES. DIHYDRIC PHENOLS. 

The substitution of 2 hydrogen atoms in benzene by hydroxyl will 
give rise to 3 isomeric forms, exactly analogous in structure to the 
xylenols and cresols de.scribed in the jmeceding pages. 

HO HO HO 

/^HO 

\/ 

Catcthol, Pyrocatecliin Resorcinol, Resorcin Ilydroquinone, Quinol 
(orth.j-, 1-2) (meta-; 1-3) ' (para-, 1-4) 

All 3 forms arc known. They were originally obtained from natural 
products by destructive distillation, but are now mostly prepared by 
synthetic methods from benzene. When the mono-halogcnphenols 
('■■ S-> CeHjClOH), phenolsulphonatcs, or benzcnc-disulphonates 
are fused with potassium hydroxide, the corresponding dihydroxy- 
benzene is usually obtained, but the reaction is sometimes irregular, the 
met.'-form being often jiroduccd when one of the isomerides is expected. 
The nature of the reactions is shown by the following e(|uations: 
Cr,H,I(OH) + K(OH) = Cc,11^(011),-f KI, 
CoIl4(OH)SO,K+ K(0I1) = CJI,(0H),+ K.SO., 

C„H ,(S0 .K), -f 2K(01I) = C„H,,(OH), + 2K,S0 j. 

If the temperature be high, resorcinol is always obtained, as it is 
more stable than its isomers. I'he 3 dihydroxybenzenes are volatile 
crystallisable bodies, readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and 
extracted from their aqueous solutions by agitation with ether. They 
form ethers when their hydrogen is disjilaced by alkyl-radicals, and 
resemble glycols in many respects. The following table shows the 
chief distinctions between them. In addition to the reactions given, 
resorcinol is char.acterised by its behaviour, with nitric acid, bromine, 
bleaching powder, and phthalic anhydride (see pages 337 and 338). 
Catechol and quinol exert marked reducing action at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures; resorcinol only at the b. p. of water. 
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The homologues of the dihydroxybenzencs have as yet little im¬ 
portance. 6 dihydroxytoluenes are possible, of which the following 


four are best known; 



CH, CH, 

CH3 

/\iio 

no 

/\ /\ 





N/" 

N/ 

HO 

HO 

HO 

Orcinol, Orcin 

Homocatecho! 

Isorcinol 

Toluhvdronuinone 

(1-3-5) 

('-3-4) 

(1-2-4) 

(■- 4 ) 


In toluhydroquinone the methyl group may be assumed to be at 
cither 2, 3, 5, or 6, without changing the stereochemic relations. The 
methyl ether of homocatechol, C6H,(OCH3)(CHj)(HO), is known as 
creosol (not to be confounded with cresol) and is found in beechwood 
tar (see page 350). 


Resorcinol. Resorcin. Metadihydroxybenzene. 

Resorcinol was originally obtained by the action of fused alkalies 
on certain resins, and subsequently by their action on metaiodo- 
phenol. It is now manufactured on a large scale by heating sodium 
hydroxide to about 250^’ with sodium metabcnzenedisulphonate. 
The fu.^ed mass is allowed to cool, dissolved in water, and the solution 
acidified. From the solution, the resorcinol is extracted by agitation 
with amyl alcohol and purified by distillation under reduced pressure. 

Resorcinol crystallises in rhombic prisms from water, alcohol, and 
ether, but in needles from benzene. The crystals gradually become 
pink, and appear phos|)horescent when struck or rubbed in the dark. 
The odour is peculiar and the taste sweetish bitter. Fuming sulphuric 
acid dissolves resorcinol to an orange-red .solution, which gradually 
darkens, becomes greenish-blue and then pure blue, and changes to 
purple-red on gently warming. 

On adding bromine water to an aqueous solution of resorcinol, 
tribromoresorciml, C6HBr,(OH)j, is thrown down as a white floc- 
culent precipitate consisting of crystalline needles, closely resembling 
tribromophcnol. Resorcinol does not react with the usual indi¬ 
cators of neutrality, but with Poirrier’s blue, C4B, it behaves like 
a dibasic acid. 

With hypochlorites resorcinol gives a violet, catechol an evanescent 
green, and quinol slowly develops a yellowish-red colouration. 

voL. nr.—22 
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When treated with excess of nitric acid, resorcinol is converted into 
a trinitroresorcinol, C6H{NO,)3(HO)„ 2:4:6. This body, formerly 
called styphnic or oxypicric acid, forms sulphur-yellow hexagonal 
crystals, melting at 175°. It closely resembles picric acid, except that 
it is astringent instead of bitter. 

A solution of resorcinol, mixed with cupric sulphate and sufficient 
ammonium hydroxide to redissolve the precipitate first produced, 
yields a deep black liquid with which wool and silk may be dyed black. 

Edlefson has observed that if a few drops of a 1% solution of resor¬ 
cinol be added to a dilute, freshly-prepared, aqueous solution of ^-naph- 
thaquinone, and followed by a few drops of ammonium hydroxide, 
a dark bluish-green liquid is formed, from which ether does not ex¬ 
tract the colour; but if sufficient nitric acid be added to produce an 
acid reaction, a red liquid is produced, from which the colour is ex¬ 
tracted by ether or chloroform. Watson Smith ( /. Soc. Client. Ind., 
1886, 580) has confirmed these statements, and noted also that 
phenol, a-naphthol and ; 9 -naphthol do not give similar reactions. 

When resorcinol is heated with excess of phthalic anhydride to about 
200° for half an hour, the mixture acquires a yellowish-red colour, and 
contains the rcsorcinolphthalein or fluorescein, C,oH,, 0 ;. If the melt 
be dissolved in dilute sodium or ammonium hydroxide, the presence of 
resorcinol becomes apparent by the production of a dark red solu¬ 
tion changing on dilution to reddish-yellow and yellow, and ex¬ 
hibiting after dilution a fine yellowish-green fluorescence, which is 
visible in solutions so weak as to appear colourless by transmitted 
light. On acidulating the solution and agitating with ether the fluo¬ 
rescein is taken up, and will be again dissolved on agitating the ethereal 
solution with soda. When similarly treated, phloroglucinol yields a 
yellow and fyrogallol a blue liquid, neither of which is fluorescent. The 
blue colour due to pyrogallol may be destroyed by cautious addition 
of potassium permanganate, which acts only slowly on the fluorescein. 
Catecholphthalein, formed by gently heating catechol with phthalic 
anhydride and a little sulphuric acid, dissolves in alkaline hydrox 
ide solution with fine blue colour. Quinizarin, formed in a similar 
manner, dissolves in alkalies with violet-blue colour, and if the 
solution be acidified with sulphuric acid it becomes red, and the 
quinizarin may be extracted by agitation with ether and recovered from 
the ethereal solution by shaking with sodium hydroxide solution, which 
acquires a violet-blue colour. 
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Other properties and reactions of resorcinol are described on page 

336- 

When resorcinol is fused with excess of sodium hydroxide, phloro- 
glucinol and some diresorcinol are produced. 

Commercial resorcin usually contains from 92 to 94% of resor¬ 
cinol, the remainder being chiefly phenol and tarry matters. A purer 
product is furnished for medicinal purposes. The solution in 10 parts 
of water should be colourless (empyreumatic impurities import a 
yellow tint), neutral to litmus, and should evolve no odour of j)henol on 
warming. The solid should leave no residue on ignition. 

According to the German Pharmacopieia, if 0.05 grm. of resorcinol 
be warmed with o.i grm. of tartaric acid in 10 drops of sulphuric acid, 
a dark carmine-red colouration is produced. 

Resorcinol has marked antiseptic properties, and has been em¬ 
ployed in medicine, but its chief value is derived from the numerous 
colouring matters obtainalfle from it. 

Picrol is a trade-name for potassium diiodoresorcinolmonosulphonaie, 
CoHIj(SOjH)(OH)j. It contains 52% of iodine, and is said to be 
powerfully antiseptic and not very poisonous. 

Quinol. Hydroquinone. p-dihydroxybenzene, t: 3. (See also 
page 336). 

Quinol may be prepared by the methods indicated on page 336, l)ut 
is more conveniently obtained by oxidising aniline with chromic acid 
mixture and reducing the resultant quinone, C(,H|Oj with sulphurous 
acid. 

Quinone, Cf,H40i, is a product of the oxidation of a great number of 
substances of the aromatic para-series. It is best prepared by dis¬ 
solving I part of aniline in 8 parts of sulphuric acid and 30 parts of 
water, and adding 31.5 parts of powdered potassium dichromate. 
The liquid is allowed to stand tor some time at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and is then warmed to about 35°. The quinone is extracted by 
ether or petroleum spirit. 

Quinone crystallises with great facility from petroleum spirit in fine 
yellow needles or prisms which melt at 115.7°, ^“1 sublime readily at 
the ordinary temperature. Quinone has a peculiar, characteristic 
odour, and the vapour is very irritating both to eyes and nose, but the 
substance docs not appear to be poisonous when taken internally. It 
dissolves moderately in cold water, very readily in boiling water and 
alcohol, and volatilises easily with steam. 
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Quinone liberates iodine from potassium iodide, and acts otherwise 
as an oxidising agent of moderate power. By sulphites, stannous 
chloride, and similar reducing agents it is converted into quinol. 

Quinone can be estimated with accuracy, in the absence of other 
oxidising agents, by treating the solution with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and excess of potassium iodide, and titrating the liberated iodine by 
standard solution of sodium thiosulphate. 

An extremely delicate reaction of quinone consists in adding to the 
dilute solution a few drops of a saturated solution of hydrocoerulignone, 
C,,H4(0CH3),(0H),. The liquid immediately acquires a yellowish- 
red colour, which rapidly becomes deeper, and steel-blue, iridescent 
needles of coerulipione separate out. 

By the action of a mixture of hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate, or of other powerful oxidising agents, quinone is converted 
into tetrachlorquinone, or ckloranil, C6CI4O,. The same substance, 
mixed with Iriclilorquinone, C6HCI3O,, is obtained by the action of 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on phenol, aniline, etc. 
Chloranil crystallises in golden-yellow plates or prisms, soluble in 
boiling benzene and moderately soluble in ether; but only slightly 
soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in water. Chloranil sublimes readily 
at about 200° and melts at a higher temperature. It is not attacked 
by strong sulphuric acid, nitric acid, or aqua regia. It is converted 
by reducing agents into colourless tetrachlorquinol. Chloranil is used 
in the colour-industry as an oxidising agent, as for converting dimethyl- 
aniline into chloranil violet. 

Quinol has received a limited apjilication in medicine. Its chief 
use is a developer in photography. 

Catechol. Pyrocateehin. Orthodihydroxybenzene. 

(See also page 336.) 

Catechol is produced by the action of heat on protocatechuic acid, 
and on tannins and other bodies allied to it. It also results from the 
action of an excess of fusing potassium hydroxide on ortho-phenol- 
sulphonic acid, C6H4(S0jH)0H. 

Catechol is conveniently prepared from the fraction of beechwood- 
tar creosote boiling between 200° and 205°, which consists essentially 
of guaiacol or catechol methyl-ether. On heating this to the b. p., and 
passing in hydriodic acid gas as long as methyl iodide distils over. 
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catechol is produced and may be purified by fractional distillation and 
crystallisation from benzene. The reverse action is employed for pro¬ 
ducing guaiacol from catechol, which is now made on a considerable 
scale. 

Catechol forms short, square prisms or thin, pearly plates, resem¬ 
bling benzoic acid. It sublimes readily and condenses in brilliant 
lamina:. The taste is bitter, and the fumes are pungent and excite 
coughing. Catechol differs from resorcinol in not volatilising appre¬ 
ciably in a current of steam. 

The aqueous solution of catechol rapidly turns brown. 

Catechol forms unstable compounds with bases. With lime-water 
an aqueous solution of catechol gives a reddish or brown colour, but 
the solution remains clear for some time. Alkali hydroxides behave 
similarly to lime-water, the solution becoming, in succession, green, 
brown, and black. Catechol is not precipitated by gelatin or alkaloids. 
With lead acetate it yields a white precipitate, which is easily soluble 
in acetic acid. Catechol reduces silver nitrate at ordimary tempera¬ 
tures and Fehling’s solution on warming. 

An acpicous solution of catechol gives no reaction with ferrous salts. 
With ferric chloride, avoiding excess, it gives a grass-green colouration, 
which on addition of acid sodium carbonate is changed to a fine violet- 
red, not much altered by boiling, but restored to green on the cautious 
addition of sodium hydroxide. (These reactions distinguish catechol 
from pyrogallol.) Pine-wood moistened with hydrochloric acid 
mixed with a solution of catechol acquires a violet-blue colour. Pbloro- 
glucinol gives a similar reaction. 

The aqueous solution of catechol is neutral to litmus, but on addition 
of borax the liquid shows a marked acid reaction and acquires the 
power of decomposing carbonates. Pyrogallol and tannates and 
gallates of the alkali metals behave similarly. All these bodies belong 
to the ortho-series. Resorcinol, quinol, and orcinol, which contain 
hydroxyl-groups in the meta- or para-positions, do not form acid 
solutions on addition of borax.' 

By treatment with sulphuric acid, catechol is converted into mono- 
or disulphonic acids, according to the temperature and the strength of 
acid employed (H. Cousin, Comp, rend., 117 (1893), 113). 

’ The thermo-chemical experiments of Berthelot and Werner have shown that, in case 
of polyphenols containing two hydroxyl groups in the ortho-position, one of these has an 
alcoholic and not a phenolic function, and this fact is related to the power of forming a 
conjugated acid with Iwrax (See Comp rend., io8 (1889), 1016, and/. S. C , 1889. 845. 
864.) 
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Homocatechol or Methylcatechol occurs as a methyl-ether in 
wood-tar creosote, and may be obtained therefrom by boiling with 
hydrobromic or hydriodic acid. Homocatechol is a syrupy liquid, 
which dissolves readily in water, alcohol and ether, but not in benzene 
(distinction from catechol). It reduces silver nitrate and Fehling’s 
solution in the cold. With ferric chloride, homocatechol gives a green 
colouration, which is changed to reddish-violet on cautious addition of 
ammonia or sodium hydrogen carbonate. 

By treatment with strong sulphuric acid, homocatechol yields a 
sulphonic acid. No disulphonic acid is obtainable. 

Ethers of Catechol and Homocatechol.--By suitable means i or 
both the hydrogen atoms of the hydroxyl-groups of catechol and 
homocatechol can be replaced by alkyl-radicals. Thus, the following 
methyl ethers can be obtained; 


Catechol. 



Methyl catecholate. Catechol methyl- 
ether. Guaiacol. 


C6H4 


rocHj 
\on. 

Dimethyl catecholate. Catechol di¬ 
methyl-ether. Veratrol. 

CaH I 
UH, joCHj 


Homocatechol. Methylcatechol. 
C6H3(CH,){g{‘ 

Methyl homocatecholatc. Ilomocale- 
chol melhyl-ether. Creosol. 

C6H3(CH3) { 

Dimethyl homocatecholatc. Homo 
calethol dimethyl-ether. 

CeH3{CH,)(gCn3 


Guaiacol, creosol, and homocatechol dimethyl-ethers from the 
greater part of the fraction of beechwood-creosote boiling between 
200“ and 220° (see page 350). Veratrol is also very probably present. 
The dimethyl-ethers shown above can be prepared from guaiacol and 
creosol, respectively, by dissolving these bodies in a strong solution of 
potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol and boiling with methyl iodide. 
They are distinguished from the monomethyl ethers by their insolu¬ 
bility in aqueous solutions of alkali hydroxides, and by giving no green 
or blue colouration with ferric chloride. Both the mono- and di¬ 
methyl ethers can be demethylated by heating them with excess of a 
halogen-acid, catechol and homocatechol being thereby formed. 

OCHj 

/\ho. 


Guaiacol. Methyl catecholate. Catechol methyl ether. 
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This substance has attracted much attention on account of its 
vogue as a remedy in tuberculosis. It is prepared from beechwood 
creosote by treating the fraction which distils between 200° and 205“ 
with an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide by which potassium 
guaiacol is formed, and this is converted into guaiacol by the action of 
dilute acids. Guaiacol may also be prepared by .several synthetic 
methods, as when catechol (1-2 dihydroxybenzenc) is heated with 
equivalent quantities of postassium methyl sulphate and potassium 
hydroxide or sodium hydroxide. The action is; 

CsHjfOH), + K(CH3)S04+KOH=C 6 H<(OCHj)(OH) + K,S04+H,0. 

W. Kelle (Watson Smith, /. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1898, 314) has devised 
a process for the production of guaiacol depending on the diazotising 
of 1-2 anisidine [methoxyaminobenzene, C6H4(OCH,)(NH2)] in 
the presence of excess of diluted sulphuric acid, .after which the solu¬ 
tion is run into a quantity of stronger sulphuric acid containing sodium 
sulphate, heated to 140°. The guaiacol is distilled as fast as formed 
by blowing steam through the liquid. The product is distilled at 
about 200“ and the distillate crystallised on cooling. The reactions 
are; 


OCH 3 OCH 3 

/XntII, /\N;NHS 04 

j I + NaNO, + 2 H,.S 04 - I I + NaHSO, + jH.O 

\/ \/ 

1-2-Anisidine. i-2-Methoxydiazobenzene sulphuric acid. 

OCH 3 

N;NHS0, 

+ H,0 

\/ 

Pure guaiacol was formerly described as a liquid, but was obtained 
by B^hal and Cho.ay (Comp, rend., 116 (1893), 197) as a white solid, 
which, when crystallised from petroleum spirit, is obtained in hard, 
uniaxial, dihexagonal prisms. Guaiacol melts at temperatures vari¬ 
ously stated at 28.5° to 33°, and boils at 204“ to 205“. When melted, 
guaiacol remains indefinitely in a state of super-fusion, and may even 
be cooled to — 2° without solidifying; but on addition of a crystal of the 
solid substance the whole immediately crystallises, the temperature ris- 




+ H.SO 4 + N, 
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ing to 27°. Thesp. gr. of liquid guaiacolato°isi .1543, and at 15° from 
1.143 to 1.149. Guaiacol is only slightly soluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves readily in most organic solvents, including absolute, but not 
aqueous, glycerol. It is also soluble in solutions of alkali hydroxides, 
and with an alcoholic solution of potassium (not sodium) hydroxide 
forms a crystalline mass of the potassium derivative. The same 
compound speedily separates on mixing equal measures of guaiacol 
and aqueous potassium hydroxide solution of 1.3 sp. gr. Impure 
guaiacol, even if containing 70% of the real compound, remains liquid 
under the same conditions. According to A. Trillat (J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1892, 1028) if 4 c.c. of guaiacol be shaken with 10 c.c. of milk 
of lime containing o.i grm. of lime, colourless crystals of a calcium 
derivative are formed. 

Guaiacol has a sweet taste, and when placed on the tongue melts 
and produces a feeling of intense astringency, but it is without action 
on the mucous membrane. 

According to P. Marfori, the physiologic.al action of guaiacol is 
analogous to that of phenol or catechol, and it is eliminated from 
the system in a simitar condition, but it is less poisonous than these 
bodies. Guaiacol has received an extensive application in medicine 
as a substitute for creosote in the treatment of phthisis, especially in 
the earlier states. 

When treated in aqueous solution with ferric chloride, guaiacol 
gives a brownish turbidity; but if ferric chloride (avoiding excess) 
be added to a 1% solution of guaiacol in alcohol, a fine blue coloura¬ 
tion is obtained, rapidly changing to green and yellow. 

The following tests for guaiacol are given in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

A colourless, crystalline solid, melting at 28.5° (83 3° F.), or a 
colourless, refractive liquid, boiling at 205° (401° F.), having an 
agreeable aromatic odour. 

Sp. gr. of liquid, i. 140 at 25“ (77° F.). 

Soluble in 53 parts of water at 25° (77° P’.), and in alcohol and ether 
in all proportions; soluble in acetic acid and in i part glycerin. 

The addition of ferric chloride T. S., to an alcoholic solution of 
guaiacol (i in 100) causes an immediate blue colour, changing to 
emerald-green, and finally becoming yellowish. 

If 2 c.c. of guaiacol be shaken with 4 c.c. of petroleum benzin, the 
mixture should separate, on standing, into 2 distinct layers. Tur- 
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bidity or failure to separate into layers indicates the presence of 
Impurities. 

I c.c. of guaiacol should dissolve in 2 c.c. of sodium hydroxide 
T. S., when heated, and, on cooling, the mixture should congeal to a 
white mass. Colouration or failure to congeal indicates the pres¬ 
ence of impurities. The white mass thus obtained should form a 
clear solution with 20 volumes of water (turbidity indicates oily 
hydrocarbons). 

I c.c. of guaiacol, when added to 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, should develop a pure yellowish colour in the liquid (a reddish 
colour indicating creosote). 

The estimation of guaiacol is described under “Wood-creosote.” 

Commercial guaiacol is of very variable quality, some specimens 
being stated to contain not more than 30% of the pure substance, 
but good samples contain fully 90%. Inferior samples have a low 
sp. gr.— e. g., 1.046—but those rich in guaiacol have a gravity ap¬ 
proaching that of the pure substance. Pure guaiacol requires 8 
times its measure of cold petroleum spirit for solution, but many 
commercial specimens are soluble in 4 measures or even less. 

According to Marfori {Gazzetla, 20 (1890), 537), the solubility 
of guaiacol in water is notably reduced by the presence of impurities. 
Heated with chloroform and solid potassium hydroxide, pure guaiacol 
give , a purple-red colouration, while the impure product gives a less 
marked reaction. Marfori states that the pure substance gives with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a stable purple red colouration, while the 
least impurity detracts from the purity of the colour formed. On the 
other hand, some observers state that pure guaiacol gives no colour, 
or only a slight yellow, with cold strong suljjhuric acid. 

A number of compounds have been made synthetically for admin¬ 
istering guaiacol so as to carry it unchanged through the stomach. 
Guaiacol carbonate is one of these compounds. 

Guaiacol-carboxylic acid, C6Hj(OCH,)(OH)COOH, is obtained 
by saturating sodium-guaiacol with carbon dioxide under pressure, 
and decomposing the product with hydrochloric acid. It crystal¬ 
lises with 2H,0. The anhydrous substance melts at 148° to 150°, 
and decompo.scs into guaiacol and carbon dioxide at a higher tem¬ 
perature. It gives a blue colouration with ferric chloride. 

Benzoyl-guaiacol, or Ctiaiacyl Benzoate, C6H4(OCH,)OCOC6H5.— 
This compound, also called "Benzosol," is obtained by the reaction 
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of potassium-guaiacol and benzoyl chloride at ioo“, or by the direct 
action of benzoic anhydride on guaiacol. It forms small colourless 
crystals melting at 50°, almost insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in glacial acetic acid, and readily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform. 

CREOSOL. 

CH3 

/\ 

Homocatechol Methyl Ether, 

OH 

This substance is homologous with guaiacol, and occurs in the 
fraction of beechwood creosote boiling at about 220“. When freshly 
distilled, it is a colourless liquid, having a pleasant odour of vanilla, 
especially when dilute. It dissolves in aqueous alkalies, and with a 
strong solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol sets to a mass of 
needles of the potassium compound, CgHjO. 0 K + 2H;0. A solution 
of creosol yields a metallic mirror when warmed with silver nitrate, and 
gives a green colouration with ferric chloride. Creosol differs from 
guaiacol in its higher b. p. (219°), in not crystallising, and in its greater 
solubility in petroleum spirit. In its therapeutic effects creosol ap¬ 
pears to present a close resemblance to guaiacol. 

Creosol methyl ether, or dimethyl homocatecholate, C6H3(CH,): 
(OCH,)„ also occurs in beechwood creosote. It boils at 218°, gives 
no colouration with ferric chloride, and is insoluble in aqueous solutions 
of alkali hydroxides. 

CREOSOTE AND CREOSOTE OILS. 

The name “kreosot” was first .applied by Reichenbach, in 1832,10 
the characteristic antiseptic principle contained in wood-tar (C. Rice, 
Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1894, 167). Carbolic acid was discovered soon 
after by Runge in coal-tar, and was long confused with the wood-tar 
principle; and the crude carbolic acid from coal-tar is still known as 
“coal-tar creosote.” Somewhat similar products are now obtained from 
other sources, so that much confusion has arisen. The term “creosote,” 
when used without qualification, ought to be understood as signify¬ 
ing the product from wood-tar, but it is better to describe Reichen- 
bach’s substance as “wood-tar creosote,” and employed the un- 
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qualified word “creosote” in a generic sense as meaning the mixed 
phenols and phenoloid bodies obtained from wood-tar, coal-tar, blast¬ 
furnace tar, shale-oil, bone-oil, or other sources. The term “creo¬ 
sote” should be restricted to the phenolic derivatives from the above or 
similar sources, the crude products from which they are derived being 
the corresponding “creosote oils.” Some of these products differ 
materially in their chemical and physical characters, from the creosote 
from eitherwood- or coal-tar. These maybe separated approximately 
from the accompanying neutral and basic oils by treating the fraction 
boiling between 170° and about 300° with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, and then mixing the alkaline solution with a slight excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid, when the phenols are separated and form an oily 
layer of “creosote.” 


Wood-tar Creosote. 

Wood-tar creosote is usually obtained by distilling beechwood 
tar, and treating the fraction heavier than water with diluted 
sodium hydroxide solution. The alkaline solution is separated 
from the insoluble oily layer, boiled with contact of air to oxidise 
.some of the impurities, and decomposed by diluted sulphuric 
ivcid. The crude creosote which separates is purified by re-solution 
in alkali and re-precipitation with acid, and is then redistilled, 
the fraction passing over between 200° and 220° constituting purified 
creosote. 

Virgil Coblentz (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 21, 1431 (1902)) says that a 
good quality of beechwood creosote is not often met with upon the 
market. E. Gane is quoted to the effect tliat the majority of com¬ 
mercial wood creosotes consist either of low- or high-boiling products 
with very little or no guaiacol. Impure phenol (carbolic acid) is 
supplied under the misleading title “creosote” or “coal-tar creosote.” 
In Massachusetts an analyst reported that 40% of the samples sold as 
creosote were impure phenol. 

Wood-tar creosote is a strongly refracting liquid which is colourless 
when freshly distilled, but acquires a yellow or brown colour on 
keeping. It has a peculiar, persistent, smoky, aromatic odour, distinct 
from that of phenol. The sp. gr. ranges between 1.040 and 1.087. 
Wood creosote is not solidified by moderate cold. It is a powerful 
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antiseptic, but does not coagulate albumin. It preserves animal mat¬ 
ters without causing disintegration as phenol is liable to do, and is less 
powerfully caustic than that substance. 

Wood-tar creosote is only slightly soluble in water, but is with 
difficulty rendered anhydrous. Like ab.solute phenol and cresol, 
it is miscible in all proportions with alcohol, ether, ghicial acetic acid, 
chloroform, benzene, and carbon disulphide. It dissolves in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid to a red liquid, which slowly changes to purple- 
violet. Shaken with concentrated hydrochloric acid in the absence of 
air, wood-creosote becomes red, the colour changing in contact with 
air to dark brown or black. Wood-creosote is violently attacked by 
nitric acid. With bromine water it forms a derivative of a reddish 
colour. 

Wood-creosote is soluble in solutions of caustic alkalies, and forms a 
crystalline compound with potassium hydroxide, but not with sodium 
hydroxide. 

The United States Pharmacopoeia furnished the following with 
respect to creosote. 

Creosotum.—An almost colourless, yellowish (not pinkish), highly 
refractive, oily liquid, having a penetrating, smoky odour, and a burning, 
caustic taste; it should not become brown in colour on exposure to 
light. 

Sp. gr. not below 1.072 at 25° (77“ F.). 

Its solution in about 140 parts of water at 25° (77° F.) is not per¬ 
fectly clear. With 120 parts of hot water it forms a clear liquid, 
which, on cooling, becomes turbid from the separation of minute oily 
drops (distinction from, and absence of, both phenol and so-called 
“ coal-tar creosote ”). The filtrate from these separated oily globules 
yields a reddish-brown precipitate with bromine T. S. (distinction 
from phenol and so-called coal-tar creosote, both of which yield white 
precipitates). Soluble in all proportions in absolute alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, carbon disulphide, acetic acid, and fixed and volatile 
oils. 

When distilled, most of it comes over between 200° and 220“ {392“ 
and428°F.). When cooled to —2o“(-4°F.),itbccomcsgelatinous,but 
does not solidify (difference from phenol). It is inflammable, burn¬ 
ing with a luminous, smoky flame. 

Creosote is neutral or only faintly acid to litmus-paper. 

On stirring together equal volumes of creosote and collodion in 
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a dry test-tube, no permanent coagutum should form (difference 
from phenol and so-called “coal-tar creosote,” and limit of the 
former). 

If I volume of creosote be mixed with i volume of 95% glycerin, a 
clear mixture will result, from which a creosotic layer, equal to or 
greater in volume than the creosote employed, will separate on the 
addition of 1/4 volume of water (difference from, and limit of, 
phenols). 

On adding to 10 c.c. of a saturated aqueous solution of creosote 
I drop of ferric chloride T. S., the liquid develops a clear violet-blue 
colour, which is very transient; it then clouds almost instantly, the 
colour passing rapidly from a greyish-green into a muddy-brown) with 
finally the formation of a brown precipitate (difference from phenol 
and so-called “coal-tar creosote, and limit of the former). 

If I c.c. of creosote be mixed with 10 c.c. of a solution of potassium 
hydroxide in absolute alcohol (i in 5), a solid crystalline mass v\ill 
form (difference from phenol and so-called “coal-tar creosote,” and 
limit of the former). 

On mixing 2 c.c. of creosote with 10 c.c. of normal sodium hydroxide 
V. S., a clear, pale yellow liquid results, which remains unclouded on 
cooling with 50 c.c. of water (absence of neutral oils). 

If I c.c. of creosote be cautiously and gently shaken with 2 c.c. 
of petroleum benzin and 2 c.c. of freshly prepared barium hydroxide 
T. S. until a uniform mixture is produced, upon complete separation 
3 distinct layers are visible, the middle one of which contains the 
creosote, unaltered in appearance; while the petroleum benzin should 
not be blue or muddy, and the aqueous layer should not have acquired 
a red tint (absence of coerulignol and some other high-boiling constit¬ 
uents of wood-tar). 

Wood-tar creosote is a complex mixture of phenoloid bodies, the 
proportions of which differ according to the modes of distillation and 
purification. It may be regarded as composed of a mixture of bodies 
belonging to several homologous series, but chiefly of methylic ethers 
of catechol (pyrocatechol) and its homologues. Asbolin, a syrupy 
liquid, obtained by Braconnet from the soot formed by burning wood, 
has been shown by Bdhal and Desoignes to be a complex mixture, con¬ 
taining catechol and homocatechol as leading constituents. Thus, 
the presence of the following bodies has been established: 
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Name 

Formula 

j B- P- 

Monohydrk Phenols 

Phenol. 

Cresols (1-2, 1-3, 1-4) . 

Xylenols, phlorols (1-3-4, 1-3-5) 
Ethyl-phenol (1-2). 

C6H,(0H 

C6H.(CH3)0H 

C 6 H 3 (CH 3 ), 0 H 

C6H,(C,H5)0H 

182 

203 

220 

203 

Ethers of Dihydric Phenols 
Guaiacol, methyl catecholate. ... 

TT f OCHj 

200 

Creosol, Methyl homocatecholate 

CelfjfCIb) 

focn, 

OH 

219 

Dimethvl homocatecholate 

C 6 H.,(Cii 3 )(ocn 3 ), 

214 to 218 

Methyl creosol, dimcthyl-guaiarol 

C6H.(CHj), 

/OCH3 

lOH 

above 

230 

Ethyl-guaiacol (1-3-4) . . 

C6lt3C,H; j 

OCH3 

OH 


Propyl-guaiacol, cerulignol 

Ethers of Trihydric Phenols 

Dimethyl pvrogallate. 

C 6 H 3 (C 3 H,) 

f OCII 
C6H3 i OCH 

1 on 

/ OCHj 
lOH 

3 

3 

241 

253 

Dimethyl mcthylpyrogallate ... 

C6lI,(CH3) • 

OCH, 

OCH3 

OH 

265 

Dimethyl propylpyrogallatc. 

C6n,(C3ii,) 

OCH, 

OCH3 

OH 

2S5 

Methyl propylpyrogallale . i 

C6H,(C,H,) 

coo 

290 


B^hal and Choay (Abst. J. Client. Soc., 1894,508) have reported the 
presence of a sulphur derivative, probably a thiophenol, in beech- 
and oak-tars; also a substance, distinct from pittacal, which, under the 
joint influence of ammonium hydroxide and air, yields a substance 
that produces with alkali an intense blue solution, changed to red on 
acidifying. Phenol is present in genuine wood-tar creosote in very 
small quantity, the cresols in somewhat larger, and the xylenols in 
sensible proportions; but the 2 chief constituents are guaiacol and 
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creosol. In Rhenish creosote, guaiacol predominates, but a sample 
of Morson’s creosote from “Stockholm tar,” examined by the author, 
boiled at about 217° and consisted chiefly of creosol. Dimethyl- 
guaiacol and propyl-guaiacol are present in but insignificant propor¬ 
tions, but the latter body is highly objectionable, since a single drop 
causes bleeding when placed on the tongue. Hence purified creosote 
should be absolutely free from this constituent, the presence of which 
may be recognised by the blue colouration produced with baryta- 
water. 

The solubility of the constituents of creosote in alkalies decreases 
as the molecular weight increases, and with the number of hydroxyl 
groups substituted. Thus, methyl pyrogallate dissolves in a weak 
solution of sodium hydroxide, dimethyl pyrogallate, in a strong solution 
thereof, while trimethyl jiyrogallate is insoluble in the cold alkali. 
Similarly, dimethyl homocatecholate, which constitutes the greater 
portion of the fraction of beechwood creosote distilling between 210“ 
and 220°, is insoluble in aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide. 

The following method may be employed for the separation of the 
phenoloid constituents of wood-creosote boiling between 195“ and 240°, 
and might be used for the detection and estimation of coal-tar acids pur¬ 
posely added: The sample is dissolved in twice its measure of ether, 
and the solution shaken with a 5% solution of potassium hydroxide, 
which dissolves the phenolic substances. The alkaline liquid is sepa¬ 
rated, acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and shaken up with ether. 
The phenoloid oils obtained on evaporating the ethereal solution are 
distilled, mixed with half their volume of ether, and twice their volume 
of a saturated alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide. Creosol 
and guaiacol are converted into crystalline potassium compounds, 
while the similar compounds of phenol and crcsol remain in solution. 
The crystalline pulp is pressed through a cloth, the filrate evaporated, 
the residue treated with water, and the .solution acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The liberated phenols are re-treated with ether and 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the process being repeated, if neces¬ 
sary, so long as crystals are deposited in the cold, when the phenols are 
once more libenated, and may be weighed, measured, or titrated with 
bromine. The crystals may be dissolved in water and the solution 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid, when the guaiacol, creosol, and 
higher homologues are liberated, and may be purified and separated 
by fractional distillation. (Tiemann and Koppe, Ber., 1881, 2005.) 
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The less volatile fractions of crude wood-tar creosote have been 
found by A. W. Hofmann to contain the methylic ethers of pyrogallol 
and its homologues. These bodies derive their chief interest from the 
remarkable colouring matters (originally discovered by Runge) which 
can be derived from them by oxidation. Thus, if the sodium dimethyl 
pyrogallate (prepared by adding sodium hydroxide to an alcoholic 
solution of dimethyl pyrogallate) be mixed with the sodium dimethyl 
methylpyrogallate and excess of sodium hydroxide, and heated in the 
air, a body called eupittonic acid is formed according to the following 
equation: 

2 C 8 H.« 03 -t-C,H., 03 -h 03 = C„H,60,-i-3H,0. 

On oxidising the pyrogallic ethers from wood-tar creosote with more 
powerful reagents than atmospheric air, such as dilute chromic acid 
mixture, they are converted into quinones. Thus, dimethyl pyro¬ 
gallate yields coerulignone, C,6H,606, a substance which is identic.al 
with Reichenbach’s “cedriret.” 

Beechwood oil is of very variable composition. The following 
results were obtained by Allen, in 1891, in the examination of 2 
representative samples: 



No. I 

' No. 2 

Sp.gr . 

I 0210 

I .0130 

Initial b. p. 

110*^ 

120® 

Distillation commenced at 

120® 

140® 

Distillate below 315° j 

Containing— j 

66% 

12% 

Water.... ' 


1% 

Phenoloids . .... 


4%1 

Phenoloids in distillate above 315'^. 

12%/ 


The phenoloids extracted from the oils by caustic alkali had the 
following characters, the whole 16% from No. 2 sample being mixed 
and examined together: 

These results present a striking contrast. Even including the 12% 
in the portion of the oil distilling above 315“, No. 2 yielded only 16% 
of phenols. The large proportion of water taken up by the phenols 
of No. 2 is remarkable. 
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i No. I 

No. 2 

Sp.gr. 

I 0686 

I .0760 

Water. i 

7% 

12% 

Initial b. p. 

103® 

101® 

Distillate below 220®... 

10 % (including ; 

15% (including 


7% of water) 

12% of water) 

Distillate below 230® 

32 % 

25% 

Distillate below 240° 

52% 

45% 

Distillate below 250° . ,. 

67% 

5 °% 

Distillate below 260®.... 

76% 

62% 

Distillate below 270® 

H2% 


Distillate below 280® 

86% 

75 % 

Distillate below 290® 

90% 

76% 


Bc'hal and Choay (Compt. rend., up (1894), 166) give the following 
as the comjjarative composition of beechwood and oak creosotes, 
freed from hydrocarbons: 


i 

Beech j 

Bccch j 

Oak 

Disiiihuion temperature, ® | 

200 to 220 

200 to 210 

200 to 210 

Sp. gr . 1 

I 085 

I 085 

I 068 

Monophenols .. i 

39 0 

39 0 

55 

Guaiacol . J 

19 7 ! 

i 26 5 

14 

Creosols and homologues i 

40 0 1 

32 i 

31 

Loss . . 

I 3 

1 2 4 



In making the foregoing analyses, the heavy oil was acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and agitated with water to remove certain basic 
substances. The oily layer was then treated with sodium hydroxide, 
a very considerable quantity of water added (since concentrated alkali 
solutions of phenols dissolve a certain quantity of indifferent oils), 
the undissolved oil separated, the alkaline liquid shaken with benzene 
to remove traces of hydrocarbons, etc., and then treated with a current 
of steam until the distillate no longer smelled strongly. The phenols 
were then set free by hydrochloric acid, separated, the acid liquid 
agitated with benzene, and the phenols thus extracted recovered by 
evaporating off the benzene and added to the main quantity. 

From these results it would appear that the fraction of beechwood 
creosote distilling between 210° and 220° contains no guaiacol. Oak 
creosote contains less guaiacol and more monophenols than the beech- 
Vot. ni.—23 
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wood product, and it is to the presence of these latter constituents that 
oak creosote owes its greater causticity. 

The following figures shows the results obtained by Allen, in 1891, 
by the examination of 4 typical samples of beechwood creosote as 
supplied by leading manufacturers: 


A i B I C 


Initial b. p. 

First drop distilled at 
Distillate below 207° 
Distillate below 209° 
Distillate below aio° 
Distillate below 213° 
Distillate below 215° 
Distillate below a 16° 
Distillate below 217® 
Distillate below a 18° 
Distillate below 219° 
Distillate below 220° 
Distillate below 221° 
Distillate below 222° 
Distillate below 223° 
Distillate below 224® 
Distillate below 225® 
Distillate below 226® 
Distillate below 227® 
Distillate below 228° 
Distillate below 230° 
Distillate below 235® 


5% 

20 % 

'"I 

50% 

53% 


63% 

70% 

‘77%' 


5% 

287c 

50% 

64%' 


90/0 


90V<5 


95% 


90% 

“95% 


Behl^our with baryta water. ' Distinct 

reaction 

Behaviour with alcoholic potash Solidified 


1 i.o 6<;6 1.0778 

! No reac- ' No reac- 1 Slight pink 
tion tion colouration 

Solidified at Solidified on 
once standing 


These results indicate almost entire absence of guaiacol from A, 
B, and C, and almost entire absence of creosol also in the case of B. 

A detailed analysis of beechwood creosote distilling between 200“ 
and 210° is given by Bdhal and Choay as follows: 


Phenol . ... 

52 

I-2-c resol 

10 4 

1-3- and i-4*cresoh 

11 6 

i-2-ethylphcnoi 

6 

1-3-4-xylenol . 

1-3-5-xylenol 

Phenols, various 

2 0 

I 0 
6 2 

Guaiacol . .. 

2^0 

Creosol and its homologues ... 

35 0 


ICO o 


According to this analysis, the proportion of guaiacol in beechwood 
creosote is much smaller than is usually stated. Allen’s results 
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(already given) obtained by distilling commercial creosote go generally 
to confirm the above figures, but show that the composition of the 
product is very variable. Fr^yss states that commercial beechwood 
creosote contains from 3 to 30% of guaiacol, from 10 to 40% of crcosol, 
and a very variable proportion of monophenols. i 

Phenol is detected, according to M. E. Merklen {Zeits. Anal. Chem., 
1901, 40, 621-3), as follows; 4 c.c. of creosote are heated with i c.c. of 
ammonia to 6o“. The mi.xture is spread over the surface of a large 
basin and subjected to the action of bromine vapour. If phenol is 
present, a blue colouration is obtained. Pure creosote gives a brown or 
green colour. 

In consequence of the large demand of recent years for guaiacol and 
its preparations, much of the wood-creosote now sold has been de¬ 
prived of its guaiacol, so that it is now rare to find specimens contain¬ 
ing even 20% of that constituent. 

Quantitative Wood-creosote. 

Bdhal and Choay (Comp, raid., 116 (1893), 197) have devised a 
method for the estimation of guaiacol in wood-creosote, based on 
the following principles: i. Treatment of the sample with hydro- 
bromic acid, whereby the methyl ethers of the polyjihenols are com¬ 
pletely demethylated. Thus, guaiacol by such treatment yields 
catechol, and creosol gives homo- or methyl-catechol. 2. Distillation 
of the <lemcthylated oil in a current of steam, whereby the monophenols 
(phenol, cresols, xylenols) are carried over and are thus separated 
from the polyphenols. 3. Extraction of catechol, homocatechol, and 
any traces of unvolatilised monophcnols by ether. 4. Separation of 
catechol from homocatcchol by treatment with benzene, which dis¬ 
solves the former substance only. The following are the working 
details of the process as modified by M. Adrian (Nmiv. Rem., 13, 97; 
Abst. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1897, 367): 100 grm. weight of guaiacol or 
creosote are placed in a flask of 250 c.c. capacity, connected on the one 
hand with another flask which serves as a generator of gaseous hydro¬ 
gen bromide (generated by the action of water on phosphorus tri¬ 
bromide) and on the other with an inclined reflux condenser. The 
e.xit-tube from the condenser leads the gas through 2 wash-bottles 
containing water. The delivery tube between the generator and the 
guaiacol is furnished with a large bulb to prevent aspiration of the 
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liquid when cooling. The gas is allowed to pass slowly through the 
guaiacol, which is gently warmed after the process has been in operation 
for half an hour, and continued for 90 minutes. It is then cooled, 
transferred to a large flask, diluted with 5 or 6 volumes of water, and all 
volatile bodies removed by steam distillation. When no more oily 
liquid comes over, the distillation is stopped, the catechol in the 
residual liquor extracted, together with homocatechol, by washing out 
with ether, the ether cautiously distilled off, and the residue dried. 
This is then treated with dry benzene, which extracts the whole of 
the catechol produced by dcmethylation of the guaiacol originally 
present, leaving the homocatechol undissolved. From the solution 
of benzene the catechol is crystallised out and weighed. Care 
must be taken at the end of the process to avoid the le.ast trace of 
moisture in the residue and in the solvent, or crystallisation will not 
take place; and even with perfectly dry benzene the mother-liquor 
must be concentrated and the catechol which crystallises out added to 
the main quantity. 

The monophenols which distil with steam are separated by Bdhal 
and Choay by fractionation and subsequent conversion into benzoates 
The methyl derivatives of the diphenols are separated by precipitation 
with strontium hydroxide, the precipitate being decomposed by hy¬ 
drochloric acid. They arc then fractionated, and, if necessary, con¬ 
verted into carbonates by carbon oxychloride, and further separated 
by fractional crystallisation. 

L, F. Kebler {Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1899, 409) has described the 
following process of estimating guaiacol in creosote: 5 c.c. of the 
sample are mixed with 50 c.c. of a 20% solution of potassium hydroxide 
in alcohol. The crystalline mass of the potassium derivatives of 
guaiacol and creosol, which forms in the course of 1/2 hour, is 
pressed between filter-paper until dry and treated in a test-tube with 
5 c.c. of 20% sulphuric acid. On heating the mixture, the guaiacol 
and creosol rise to the surface. The liquid is then diluted with suffi¬ 
cient water to cause the oily layer to sink, when the aqueous portion is 
decanted and the oil treated with 4 c.c. of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide. A hard crystalline compound is immediately formed by 
the guaiacol, and a semi-crystalline mass is given after some time by 
the creosol. On treating the crystalline mixture with petroleum 
spirit, all but the ammonium compound of guaiacol is dissolved, and 
this can be purified by filtration and washing with petroleum spirit. 
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The compound is then decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, the 
liberated guaiacol extracted by agitation with petroleum spirit, and 
the solution evaporated in a tared flask. 

Kebler finds the proportion of guaiacol in commercial wood creosote 
to range from i6% down to nil, and doubts the statement that creosote 
ever contained 6o% of guaiacol. He suggests that a range of b. p. 
from 200° to 220° should be permitted. This extension would admit 
creosol to an equality with guaiacol as a legitimate and valuable con¬ 
stituent of creosote, which would appear to be justifiable both from 
analogy and from what is positively known of the therapeutic action of 
creosol. 

Kebler gives the following data obtained by the examination of six 
samples of commercial wood-creosote, purchased in the United States, 
though the results show that none of the samples complies with the re¬ 
quirements of the United States Pharmacopaia: 



I 




5 

6 

Sp gr 

t.0748 

I.0748 

I 0650 

1.0642 

I 049 

1 069 

Percentage distilling be¬ 
low aoD® 

S 

20 

None 

None 

18 

32 

Percentage distilling from 
20r>° to 20s“ 

34 

20 

None 

None 

12 

18 

Percei.tage distilling from 
205 *0 210'' 

36 

30 

None 

2 


8 

Percenta ge distilling from 
210® to 215® 

23 

19 

30 

37 

39 

24 

Percent«Tge distilling from 
215° to 220® 

6 

7 

25 

21 

14 

9 

Percentage distilling from 
220® to 2,^8® 

3 

I 

40 

3 d 


4 

Behaviour with diluted 
glycerol 

Normal 

Normal 

Emulsion 

Emulsion 

Emulsion 

Normal 

Numberofcc.of 7 t/3% 
NaOH required to 
dissolve 2 c c. of 
sample 

9 

8 


7 

S 

8 

Behaviour of i c c of 

Crystals 

No crys- 

Crystals 

Solidified 

Solidified 

Solidified 

sample when mixed 

in IS 

talsin 5 

in 4 

almost 

on cool- 

on cool- 

with 20 c c of a 20% 
solution of KOII in 
absolute alcohol 

minutes; 
solid in 

hours; 
solid in 

18 hours 

minutes; 
solid m 

immedi¬ 

ately. 

ing 

ing 

Percentage of guaiacol 

None 

None 

8 

16 



Percentage of mixed po¬ 
tassium compounds of 
guaiacol and creosol 
(page 356) 

60 

48 

60 

106 

• 



A useful indication of the proportion of guaiacol present in wood- 
creosote is afforded by the sp. gr. of the sample, or preferably of the 
fraction distilling between 200° and 205°, The specimens having the 
highest sp. gr. are richest in guaiacol. The United States Pharmaco- 
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poeia (1900) requires wood creosote to have a sp. gr. not below 
1.072 at 25°. The British Pharmacopceia (1898) is slightly more 
rigid, requiring a sp. gr. of not less than 1.079. 

Creosote is commonly stated to be optically active. The British 
Pharmacopoeia of 1885 alleged that it was dextro-rotatory, while the 
edition of 1898 asserts that it is levo-rotatory, both statements being 
misleading. As a rule, wood creosote exhibits no sensible optical 
activity, and the same is true of pure guaiacol and creosol. 
Occasionally, specimens of creosote are met with which exhibit 
an insignificant activity, but the character is valueless as a practical 
test. 

Wood-tar creosote of good quality has an agreeable, vanilla-like 
odour, and darkens in a marked manner on prolonged exposure to 
light. 

An alcoholic solution of wood-tar creosote should not give any 
colouration whatever (neither blue nor reddish) with barium hydroxide. 
The test may be made by dissolving the creosote in twice its volume 
(or a sufficiency) of petroleum spirit, which should form a perfectly 
clear solution; and on shaking this liquid with an equal volume of 
saturated baryta water no blue, violet, or red colour should appear in 
either stratum. Such colours indicate the presence of coeruUgnol or 
other objectionable impurities. 

Wood-tar creosote is practically insoluble in strong solution of 
ammonium hydroxide, and when shaken with i or 2 volumes thereof 
(sp. gr. o. 880) the mixture separates on standing into 2 layers, of which 
the lower or creosotic layer considerably exceeds the volume of the 
sample used.' Genuine and pure wood creosote, when agitated with 
ammonium hydroxide, will not acquire a colour deeper than lemon- 
yellow in half an hour, and the upper aqueous stratum should be 
pale or yellowish. In 24 hours the creosote should have acquired a 
brown or olive-green tint—not blue. 

Adulterations of Wood Creosote. —Wood-tar creosote has been 
sometimes adulterated with, or wholly substituted by, the crude phenols 
of coal-tar. The reactions of the cresols and xylenols resemble those 
of wood creosote still more closely than do those of phenol, and many 
of the proposed tests for differentiation are valueless. 

The reactions described below have been carefully studied by 

> According to the British Pharmacopoeia (1898), if wood creosote be agitated with five 
times its measure of solution of ammonium hydroxide (sp. gr. 0.959) its volume will not 
be diminished materially unless coabtar phenols be present. 
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Allen on specimens or pure phenol, Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid 
(representing cresols), and Morson’s creosote. The descriptions 
should be compared with the reactions of phenol and cresol given 
on page 316. 

a. Wood-tar creosote is also distinguished from the coal-tar acids 
by its reaction with an ethereal solution of nitrocellulose. Shaken 
with half its volume of collodion, Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid coagu¬ 
lates the guncotton to a transparent jelly, best observed by inclining 
the tube and causing the liquid to flow gently from one end to the 
other. Morson’s creosote does not precipitate the nitrocellulose from 
collodion, but mixes perfectly with the ethereal solution. Addition 
of much wood creosote to a mixture of collodion and a coal-tar 
acid causes a re-solution of the precipitated nitrocellulose. When 
a mixture of equal volumes of Morson’s creosote and Calvert's 
No. 5 carbolic acid is shaken with half its volume of collodion, 
decided signs of precipitation are observed. With 2/3 of the coal- 
tar acids to 1/3 of creosote, the precipitation of nitrocellulose is very 
marked. 

b. When carefully used, a solution of ferric chloride affords a very 
satisfactory means of distinguishing wood creosote from coal-tar 
acids, but not for distinguishing cither in mixtures of the two. The 
reaction produced varies, however, in a somewhat curious manner, 
according to the way in which the test is performed, the following 
being, in the author’s experience, the most satisfactory methods of 
operating: i. On placing a drop of Morson’s wood-tar creosote in a 
hemispherical porcelain dish and adding a few drops of neutral solu¬ 
tion of ferric chloride, a yellowish-brown colouration is produced, and 
on stirring the undissolved creosote acquires a reddish-brown and 
the ferric solution an olive-brown tint. Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, 
when similarly treated, acquires a light straw-colour, while the ferric 
solution assumes a fine violet colouration, which is permanent. On 
slightly diluting the mixtures with alcohol they both yield olive-brown 
solutions, but on further addition of alcohol the creosotic mixture 
becomes a light olive-brown tint with a shade of green, while the 
carbolic solution turns light brown or amber without any green tinge. 
2. On the other hand, if a drop of wood creosote be dissolved in 10 
drops of alcohol, and a drop or two of dilute ferric chloride added, a 
bluish-green colouration is produced, changing to a fine green, while 
Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid yields a greenish-blue colour under simi- 
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lar conditions. On adding sufficient ferric chloride to precipitate the 
wood creosote from its solution, an olive-brown colouration changing 
to deep brown is obtained; while the carbolic mixture retains its green¬ 
ish-blue tint, though more or less disguised by the yellow colour of the 
ferric solution. 3. The addition of i drop of a 10% aqueous solution 
of ferric chloride to 13 c.c. of an aqueous solution of wood creosote 
produces a green colouration, changing very rapidly to brownish-yellow. 
The solution of a coal-tar acid when similarly treated gives a perma¬ 
nent violet-blue colouration. 

c. Morson’s wood-tar creosote is sharply distinguished from the 
coal-tar acids by its insolubility in absolute glycerol (sp. gr. 1.258), 
whether i, 2, or 3 times its volume of the liquid be employed. Other 
varieties of wood creosote are somewhat more soluble in glycerol, 
but the solutions are readily precipitated on adding water. Guaiacol 
dissolves in absolute glycerol, but is precipitated by dilution. 

d. Hager modifies this test by using somewhat diluted glycerol. 
3 measures of absolute glycerol mixed with i volume of water 
in an appropriate strength. For the detection of coal-tar acids in 
wood creosote, i volume of the sample should be thoroughly agitated 
in a Mohr’s burette with 3 volumes of .the diluted glycerol, and the 
liquid allowed to stand till separation has occurred. If the creosote 
be pure, the volume will remain unchanged. If reduced, the glycerol 
layer is tapped off, and the remaining creosote again shaken with 
3 times its volume of diluted glycerol and the volume again observed. 
This second treatment will always suffice for the removal of the coal- 
tar acids, unless their proportion is very large, and hence the volume 
of the residual layer will indicate the proportion of real wood creosote 
in the quantity of the sample taken. The nature of the residual 
creosote can be verified by the collodion test (a), while the coal-tar 
acids can be recovered from the glycerol solution by filtering it to 
remove suspended traces of wood creosote, diluting with water, and 
agitating with chloroform. On spontaneous evaporation of the sepa¬ 
rated chloroform, the coal-tar acids are obtained in a condition of 
sufficient purity to allow of their positive recognition. 

Hager’s modification of the glycerol test for creosote was examined 
in Allen’s laboratory by W. Chattaway with fairly favourable results. 
The following figures, obtained with mixtures of wood creosote and 
Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, show the approximation to the truth of 
which the method is capable: 
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Taken 

Found 

Wood creosote 

i Coal-tar phenols 

1 

Residual layer 

Recovered by 
chloroform 

9 c.c. 

1 

I c.c. 1 

0 0 c.c. 

0 96 grm. 

8 c.c. 

2 c.c. 

8 0 c c. 

I 82 grm. 

6 c r. 

4 C.C. 

6 3 c c. 

1 3 46 grm. 

4 Cl. 

6 c c. 

4 0 c c. 

5.22 grm. 


The portion left undissolved after the second treatment with dilute 
glycerol had all the characters of wood creosote. It did not coagulate 
collodion. The portion dissolved by the glycerol and subsequently 
recovered by chloroform behaved like coal-tar acids with collodion 
and ferric chloride. Hence the separation by glycerol is fairly perfect. 

From the foregoing reactions it will be seen that phenol, cresols, 
and wood-tar creosote can be readily distinguished from each other. 
The case is different when a mixture of the substances has to be 
dealt with, as in the case of a sample of wood creosote adulterated 
with crude carbolic acid. As the problem is to detect the coal-tar 
acids in presence of wood-tar creosote, rather than the reverse, only 
affirmative tests for the former bodies are of service, and in many cases 
these are seriously modified by the simultaneous presence of creo¬ 
sote. In fact, the reactions with glycerol and collodion are the only 
2 simple tests of real service, and these are much affected by the pres¬ 
ence of a considerable proportion of wood creosote. If, however, 
the sample be treated with diluted glycerol, as described under d, 
and the ferric chloride and collodion tests be applied to the residue 
recovered by chloroform from the glycerol solution, the recognition 
of the coal-tar acids can be satisfactorily effected. These tests are 
best applied to the portion dissolved by the first treiitment with gly¬ 
cerol, a second treatment being necessary to complete the extraction 
of the coal-tar acids, but the additional quantity dissolved is liable to 
contain sufficient creosote to obscure the blue colouration with ferric 
chloride. In employing these tests it must be remembered that 
genuine wood-tar creosote contains distinct traces of phenol and cresols 
and still more of xylenols, and hence adulteration should not be as¬ 
sumed unless the treatment with diluted glycerol effects the removal 
of a very notable quantity of coal-tar acids. 
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A possible addition to wood-tar creosote, but one which does not 
appear to have been noted, is that of blasl-fumace creosote. This, 
being of very similar composition to wood creosote, is very difficult 
to detect. The phenolic substances from blast-furnace creosote oils 
were distilled, and the fraction passing over between 210“ and 220° 
examined in Allen’s laboratory by the foregoing tests for wood 
creosote. The fraction itself readily gelatinised collodion, and gave 
with ferric chloride (test 6 i) a slate-blue colouration changing to dirty 
brown. On treatment with diluted glycerol the greater part remained 
undissolved, but the dissolved portion when recovered by chloroform had 
the odour of common phenol, coagulated collodion, and reacted with 
ferric chloride almost exactly like Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, except 
that by test h 1 the violet-blue changed to brown instead of being 
permanent. These reactions would allow of the detection of blast¬ 
furnace creosote in wood creosote, but the insolubility of the greater 
part of the former product in diluted glycerol would render a separa¬ 
tion of the two impossible by that means. If the adulteration of 
wood creosote by the portion of the blast-furnace product insoluble 
in glycerol were to be attempted, the reaction with ferric chloride and 
the gelatinisation of collodion would suffice to detect the substitution. 
The same is true of the fraction boiling below 240° of the phenoloid 
bodies from a crude shale oil, in addition to which their peculiar odour 
would attract attention. 

Blast-Furnace Tar Creosote. 

The tar obtained by cooling the waste gases from blast furnaces 
(see page 18) yields very little naphtha on distillation, and hence 
the “creosote oil” consists of the whole distillate up to the point at 
which the oils solidify on cooling. Blast-furnace creosote oil is a 
thin, brown liquid, lighter than water. It contains no naphthalene, 
but is rich in basic constituents and phenols. 

On treating 14 gallons of creosote oil (sp. gr. 0.988) condensed from 
blast-furnace gases with sodium hydroxide solution of 1.07 sp. gr. 
(6% NaOH), and decomposing the solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
Watson Smith (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1883, 497) obtained 2 gallons of 
crude creosote as a dark brown liquid of i. 07 sp. gr. On fractionally 
distilling this product Smith obtained only 1.33% of phenol boiling 
at 182°, whereas the tar acids from Lancashire coal-tars yield about 
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65% of crystallisable phenol. The fraction which would contain the 
cresols amounted to 4.5% of the total tar acids. The larger fraction 
(19.4%) distilling between 210° and 230°, probably consisted mainly 
of xylenols with guaiacol and creosol. These results show that a 
close similarity exists between the phenolic substances of blast¬ 
furnace creosote and those contained in wood-tar. A large pro¬ 
portion of the creosote distilled at a temperature above 230°, but the 
exact nature of this fraction is not at present known. The fraction 
distilling above 360° gave, on treatment with sodium hydroxide and 
exposure to air, unstable colouring-matters, which are probably allied 
to the eupittonic acid obtained from wood-tar. 

It is probable that the extraction of the phenolic substances from 
the sample examined by Smith was not complete, as he used a dilute 
alkali. By repeatedly treating a sample of blast-furnace creosote 
oil of o 956 sp. gr. with 19% .solution of sodium hydroxide (sp. gr. 
I 21), Allen extracted 34% by volume of tar acids, having a sp. gr. 
of I 0353. 100 c.c. of these acids gave very little distillate below 

200“ and 59 s% below 250°, the largest fraction (24%) distilling 
between 220° and 230°. The fraction distilling between 210° and 
220° is described on page 347. On treating a portion of the mixed 
tar acids extracted by strong alkali with dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution (3 5% of NaOH), separating the insoluble portion, and acidi¬ 
fying the aqueous liquid, the phenols obtained were completely solu¬ 
ble in dilute glycerol, and gave a fine violet-blue colouration with ferric 
chloride. 

In a later contribution {J. Chem. Soc., 49 (i886), 17), Smith reports 
the detection of the following constituents of blast-furnace creosote: 
Ordinary phenols, cresols (chiefly 1-3), xylenols (chiefly 1-3-4), 
trimethylphenols, and naphthols. 

2 samples of the bla.st-furnace creosote oil examined by L. Arch¬ 
butt had a sp. gr. of 0.969 and 0.956, respectively, and yielded 35 
and 29% of phenols to sodium hydroxide solution of 1.21 sp.gr. 
(19% NaOH). 

The phenol of blast-furnace tar contained in the “neosote” of 
commerce are chiefly cresols. 

Neosote. —The phenol of blast-furnace tar (page 18) have been 
patented by Allen and Angus under the name of neosote (“new 
preservative”). This is obtained by treating blast-furnace creosote 
oil with sodium hydroxide, separating the insoluble hydrocarbon oils, and 
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decomposing the solution of the sodium compound by the waste gases 
from the blast furnaces. The carbon dioxide in the gases converts 
the sodium into carbonate and the phenols are set free. The solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate is causticised with lime, and thus furnishes 
sodium hydroxide for treating a fresh quantity of the creosote oil. 
The crude phenols are redistilled, the distillate constituting the 
“neosote” of commerce. The figures in the table obtained by Allen 
show the behaviour of a typical sample of neosote when distilled with 
a Glynsky’s fractionator. 

It will be observed that 27.8% pas.sed over between 195° and 200°, 
and an additional 19.8% between 200“ and 205”. The temperature 
remained absolutely constant at 197° for a considerable time, and 
again at 204". The regular decrease in the sp. gr. of the fractions is 
interesting. The original sample contained 3.15% of hydrocarbons. 

Neosote contains only 1 or 2 units % of crystallisable phenol, a 
large proportion of cresols, and gradually decreasing proportions of 
the higher homologues. Oxyphenols, similar to or identical with 
those of wood creosote, are also present, but the method of purification 
adopted eliminates a large proportion of these constituents. When 
freshly distilled, neosote is almost as colourless as water, but it acquires 
a dark yellow or brown colour by keeping. Experiments made to test 
the antiseptic value of neosote have shown that it is fully able to com¬ 
pare with crude carbolic acid, while its caustic properties (when applied 
in a concentrated condition to the skin) appear to be much less marked 
than those of the gas-tar product. 


i 

% by measure 

1 

Sp gr. of fraction 

Below 174® (water) 

I 0 


From 174® to 190 . . 

4 4 


From 190® to 195® 

10 8 

I 0495 

From 195® to 197.5. 

21 2 

I 0450 

From 197 1/2® to 200° 

6 6 

1 0390 

From 200® to 202 1/2® .... 

II 2 

I 0340 

From 202 1/2® to 205® . . 

! 8.6 

I 0290 

From 205® to 210® 

10 9 

10255 

From 210® to 215® 

7 » 

1.0185 

From 215® to 220®. . . . 

8 2 

I 012 

From 220® to 225° 

I 0 


Total below 225® 

91.7 



Residue (by difference) 9 3, containing i 05% of hydrocarbons. 
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Shale-oil Creosote. 

In the manufacture of hydrocarbon products from the crude oil 
or tar obtained by the distillation of bituminous shale, the different 
fractions are washed with a strong solution of sodium hydroxide 
(page 16 el seq.). On decomposing the resultant viscous liquid or 
“soda-tar” by dilute acid, a mixture of crude phenolic substances is 
obtained, usually amounting to 1.3 to 2% of the crude shale oil. The 
proportion and nature of the product vary with the character of the 
shale and the manner in which the distillation was conducted. 

The “creosote” from shale oil presents a close general resemblance 
to the parallel products from beechwood tar and blast-furnace tar, 
with, however, the notable difference that creosol seems to be wholly 
absent. On the other hand, xylcnols are present, also a cymenol, 
C,oH,., 0 , boiling at 237“. 3 isomeric phenols of the formula 

C.oHijOH appear to be present. The behaviour with reagents of 
the fraction distilling below 240° is described on page 359. The 
pyrogallic ethers boiling, respectively, at 253°, 265°, and 285“, found 
by Hofmann in wood-tar creosote, have also been isolated from shale 
creosote. Other bodies of very high b. p. are present, but these have 
not been fully examined. 

Coal-tar Creosote and Creosote Oils. 

The term “creosote oil” was formerly used to denote that portion 
of the distillate from coal-tar intermediate between “crude naphtha” 
and pitch. It is practically synonymous with the “heavy oil” or 
“dead oil,” so called from its being heavier than water. 

The name “creosote oil” is now sometimes applied to certain 
oils obtained by the distillation of bituminous shale and by the cooling 
of the waste gases from blast furnaces, and also to the bone oil pro¬ 
duced in the manufacture of animal charcoal. All these products are 
decidedly different in their chemical and physical characters from the 
wood-tar and coal-tar products to which the name of creosote oil was 
first applied. 

Coal-tar creosote oil commonly consists of that portion of coal- 
tar which distils between 200° and 300°, together with the residual oils 
from the manufacture of crude carbolic acid, naphthalene, and anthra¬ 
cene. This description, however, applies especially to the creosote 
oil produced in the best-managed works. In some works every 
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residue which cannot be used for any other purpose finds its way into 
the creosote oil well. 

Fresh coal-tar creosote oil is greenish-yellow and highly fluores¬ 
cent, the latter character being still more evident after exposure of 
the oil to air and light. After a time the oil becomes bottle-green by 
reflected and dark red by transmitted light. The smell is unpleasant 
and highly characteristic. When rubbed between the fingers, the feel 
is at first oily, but the tar acids soon act on the skin, producing a sensa¬ 
tion of friction. Creosote oil is always somewhat heavier than water, 
the sp. gr. of the portions last distilling being as high as i.io. It 
usually contains more or less naphthalene, phenanthrene, anthracene, 
diphenyl, and other solid hydrocarbons; phenol, cresols, and higher 
phenols; about 2% of pyridine, cryptidine, quinoline, acridine, and 
other substances of basic character; and the so-called indifferent oils, 
fluid at ordinary temperatures, and about which comparatively little is 
known, notwithstanding the enormous quantity of creosote oil pro¬ 
duced (sec “Naphthalene Oils”). 

Noelting believes that the volatile phenols of creosote oil contain, 
in addition to a- and , 3 -naphthol and higher homologues of phenol, the 
phenols of anthracene and phenanthrene {Ber., 1885, 385). The 
dihydric phenols characteristic of wood-tar are conspicuous by their 
absence. 



1 Sp. gr,, 32° 

Percentage 
of distillate 

Percentage 
of tar-acids 
from distil¬ 



315'’ 

late 

A. Whole runnings of heavy London oils 


1 


Highest ... 

107.': 

1 70 

8 0 

Lowest .... 

1048 

f)0 

3 0 

Average of 20 samples 

1058 8 

! 71-5 

5 6 

B. Partial runnings of London oils | 




Highest .. 


i 91 

10 2 

Lowest 


( 78 

8.2 

Average of 20 samples I 


82 8 

9-15 

C. English country oils j 

1056 



Highest ... 1 

90 

24.0 

Lowest .. i 

1024 

72 

13-5 

Average of 18 samples . ; 

1033 5 1 

81 8 

18.6 
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The preceding table shows the general character of coal-tar creo¬ 
sote oils of different kinds. The samples under A were the whole 
runnings of heavy oils distilled from samples of tar obtained from 
20 different London gas works. The samples of oil under B were 
produced at the works of the Gaslight and Coke Company at Beck- 
ton and represent creosote oils from which portions of the green oils 
and naphthalene were excluded. Hence these samples are compara¬ 
tively rich in tar acids and give a larger distillate below 315'’than the 
whole running described under A. The liquefying point of the B 
samples ranged from 37° to 32°, and the point of turbidity on cooling 
from 31° to 29“. The samples in series C were analysed by L. Arch¬ 
butt. All were completely fluid at 33° and many at 13.5°. The 
sample yielding 72% of distillate and 13.5 of tar acids was the product 
of a special treatment. The samples in series C are probably some¬ 
what richer in tar acids than the generality of country oils. 

Writing in February, 1885, the late C. M. Tidy, who analysed the 
B samples, stated that the best London creosote oils contain a pro¬ 
portion of tar acids closely approximating to 8%, and he stipulated for 
this amount, believing it to secure the genuine character of the oil. 

The dead oils made in London, and from the tar from Newcastle 
coal generally, are the richest in naphthalene and constituents of 
high b. p., but contain only a moderate percentage of tar acids. The 
“country oils,” or oils from the Midland districts, are lighter, thinner, 
and more volatile than “ London oil,” and usually contain less naphtha¬ 
lene anil a larger proportion of tar acids than the latter. The Scotch 
oils are largely derived from canncl coal, are still thinner and more 
volatile, and are sometimes lighter than water. 

Creosote oils from co.al-tar receive their main application in the 
creosoting or preserving of timber, and their technical assay is prac- 
tictdly limited to an examination of their suitability tor this purpose. 
The impregnation of wood with creosote oil chokes up the pores and 
materially hinders the subsequent absorption of water. The odour of 
creosote oil is one much disliked by the lower animals, while certain of 
the constituents have a powerful antiseptic action. 

The following specifications for creosote for preserving timber and 
discussion of the subject are by S. P. Sadtler (paper read before Am. 
Institute of Chem. Kng., June, 1909, to be published in Vol. 2, Trans¬ 
actions of the Institute). 

These specifications h.ad reference to sp. gr., percentage of phenols 
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(or tar acids), of naphthalene allowable, and to the range of tempera¬ 
ture within which the oil should distil. Until recently most experts 
valued the tar acids and naphthalene as the important constituents and 
demanded definite percentage of each. Now the weight of opinion is 
in favour of the heavy oils which come over after the naphthalene in 
the distillation and considers the naphthalene as of no value whatever. 
This is because naphthalene is volatile at all temperatures and will dis¬ 
appear entirely from the wood in course of time. 

As illustrating the views held on the subject of the proper composi¬ 
tion for a creosote oil for timber preservation Dr. Sadtler quotes a few 
foreign specifications and a few American ones of different dates: 

The Belgian Stale Railways specify for creosote oil, “sp. gr. 1.05 at 
15°. 5% tar acids, 1/3 distilling at 2000-250° and 2/3 at 250° and 
above.” 

The Western Railway of France. —“Sp. gr. minimum 1.015 at 50°, 
6% acids, should be completely liquid at 40°, at 15° a minimum of 10% 
and a maximum of 25% solid deposit allowed.” 

Roumanian Slate Railway. —“Sp. gr. 1.05 to i.io at 15°, 6% to 
10% phenol, 1/3 distilling at 2000-250°, 1% green oil between 288°- 
400°, completely liquid at 40°, 10% to 30% of naphthalene.” 

German Impregnating Works. —“Sp. gr. 1.02 to 1.055 to 15%, 10% 
to be dissolved in soda solution of 1.15 sp. gr., up to 150° nothing dis¬ 
tilling, 1500-2350 25% as a maximum, all should distil between 150°- 
4000.” 

Letheby’s English Specifications. —“5% acids, 90% should distil 
below 3150. 

Midland Railway Co. of England. —“Sp. gr. of 1.04 to 1.065 at 90° F., 
not less than 2 5% not distilling at 600“ F. {315° C) and not less than 6% 
tar acids.” 

Of these specifications, the Belgian, German, and Midland Railway 
Co. show the influence of the more recent views, while the others 
practically demand naphthalene and do not insist on the heavier oils 
as essential. The American specifications arc all of relatively recent 
date and show in the main the change of views as to what is considered 
as desirable. 

Herman von Shrenk, of the United States Forestry Bureau, in 1903 
(Year-book of the Department of Agriculture for 1903, page 435) pro¬ 
posed the following: “The sp. gr. must be about 1.04 to i.io at a 
temperature of 20°. The b. p. must be as follows: up to 150° nothing 
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must come off; up to 200° not more than 10% may come off; up to 235“ 
not more thart 25% may come off; up to 355° at least 90% must come 
off. The oil must be soluble in benzene or in absolute alcohol.” 

These s[x:cifications are relatively high. In 1903, E. H. Bowser, of 
Louisiana, who had been practically engaged in creosoting work in 
that State (see Hour. A.ssociation of Eng. Societies, April, 1905), pro¬ 
posed; “The sp. gr. shall be not less than 1.04 at 35°; it shall not 
yield more than 10% by weight when distilled up to 210°; between 210'* 
and 235° the distillation shall not be less than 25 nor more than 30% 
and at least 30% by weight shall not distil below 260°.” These speci¬ 
fications were quoted with approval by H. R. Standford in a paper read 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, Dec. 20, 1905. 

In Circular 141 of the Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture,entitled, “Wood Paving in the United States,” the specifi¬ 
cations of the city of Minneapolis for creosote oil for wooden block 
impregnation are given. These state: “The sp. gr. of the oil at 20“ 
shall be at least 1.09; the oil shall be completely liquid at 25° and show 
no deposit on cooling to 22“; it shall not contain more than 2% of 
water, nor more than 3% of matter insoluble in absolute alcohol or 
benzene; on distillation, up to 150“ nothing must come off, up to 170'’ 
2%, up to 210° from 6% to 8%, up to 325“ from 20% to 30%, up to 
315° from 40% to 50%, up to 355“ from 60% to 80%.” It will be 
seen th.il this calls for a relatively heavy oil, containing high boiling 
fractions. 

The most recent publication which deals with this subject in detail 
i.i Circular 112 of the Forest Service on “The Analysis and Grading 
of Creosotes,” by Dean and Bateman, issued Feb. 26, 1908. The 
authors have studied a large number of samples of creosote oil from 
coal-tar as well as from other sources, and as a result of their studies 
propose 4 grades of creosote oil, designated, respectively, as Grades A, 
B, C, and D. They give the distillation curves of each of these as 
well as note their accordance with certain limits of sp. gr., inde.x of re¬ 
fraction, and percentage of oil remaining after sulphonation test. The 
distillation range, as might be expected, is high for the better grade oils. 

The question as to what should be the composition of a creosote oil 
has been attacked, however, with very satisfactory results, by e.x- 
tracting the oil from creosoted timber which has stood exposure for 
some years and examining it as to its composition. Thus, von Schrenk 
in 1907 in a paper read before the New England Railroad Club gives 
Voi. III.— 24 
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as the result of his examination of oil extracted from creosoted timber 
in service from 1897 to 1906 percentage figures indicating that “during 
the 9 years of exposure, the naphthalene fraction has practically 
disappeared from the wood above the ground.” In that part of the 
creosoted timber below the ground it had diminished but had not 
disappeared. 

Prof. Gellert Alleman, however, has more recently published a 
fuller study of this question of the character of the extracted oils. 
He obtained these oils from railroad ties, piles, and paving blocks, in 
all 37 samples, which had been creosoted in both English and Ameri¬ 
can practice and had been in service for periods varying from 9 to 47 
years. His conclusions are as follows: 

“The creosotes recovered contained practically nothing which 
boiled below 205°. The general average shows that 32.9% of the oils 
distilled below 270° and 66.95% above—that is, 2/3 above and 1/3 
below this rather high temperature. Another noticeable fact is the 
large amount of solid anthracene oil recovered from the distillates of 
many samples, the highest being 57%. 

A distinctive feature of the creosotes from American piles was the 
quantity of naphthalene which they contained. The average from 
this class of timbers was nearly 26% and i sample showed over 48%. 
It appears probable that the creosotes used in treating these timbers 
contained much more naphthalene than the oils applied to the English 
piles. The results indicate that this substance possesses value for 
timber treatment, although it probably is inferior to anthracene oil. 

It is worth noting that these long-lived American piles contained 
more anthracene oil than naphthalene. 

Perhaps the most striking thing is the disappearance of the tar acids. 
It is certainly conservative to place the original tar-acid content at 5%. 
Yet the extracted oils showed but a tenth of this amount. 

It appears, therefore, that light oils, boiling below 205“, will not re¬ 
main in timber, but that heavy oils, containing a high percentage of 
anthracene oil, will remain almost indefinitely and protect the wood 
from decay and boring animals. It is probable that naphthalene 
stays in wood for many years, but whether it is as valuable as anthracene 
oil is an open question. The value of the tar acids has apparently been 
overstimated by many persons, for although it has not been proved 
that they are valueless, they have been shown to possess poor staying 
qualities. 
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The preservative properties of creosote oil have been ascribed to 
the “tar acids,” or phenolic constituents, as they are powerful anti¬ 
septics, coagulating albumin and rendering animal life impossible, but 
it is probable that their value has been greatly overrated, since the 
solubility and volatility of the lower members prevent a permanent an¬ 
tiseptic influence. Hence the phenolic substances of high b. p. and 
slight solubility may be of more value for creosoting timber than 
phenol and the cresols, but the lower members are doubtless valuable 
as coagulators of albumin, and should be present in sufficient quantity 
to effect this. If dissolved or volatilised from the timber, they will 
probably create an antiseptic atmosphere, and thus prevent the ap¬ 
proach of living organisms. The basic constituents are also possibly 
of antiseptic value, and certain of them are not readily washed out or 
volatilised. The naphthalene of coal-tar creosote volatilises only from 
the superficial strata of the timber, and, by solidifying and filling up 
the pores of the wood, probably acts mechanically as a valuable pre¬ 
servative agent. 

Creosote oils have also been employed as fuel, for production of 
illuminating gas, carburetting coal-gas, softening hard pitch, manu¬ 
facturing lubricating com|)ounds, burning for lamp-black, and pro¬ 
duction of antiseptic preparations. The so-called “Lucigen light” 
is obtained by projecting a spray of creosote oil by compressed air, 
whereby a circular brush of flame of high illuminating power is 
produced. 

The following are analyses of 2 sam)>lcs of creosote oil, one from 
coal-tar and one from water-gas tar, made by the reviser of this section: 


I II 

\V.aler-gas tar Coal-tar creosote 

Creosote fraction fraction 


Sp. gr. at 60® F.. 

Consistency at 60® F. 

Consistency at 32® F... 

Index of refraction {at 40°).. 
Index of refraction (at 60®)... 

Viscosity at 100°.. 

Sulphonation test. 

Evaporation % 4 hours at 98®. 
Percentage of phenols. 


Relatively thin lit|ui(l , Tliin liquid 

Still thin liquid j Thin liquid 

1.639 1.563 

1.6315 ■ . 

55 seconds (Engler) , 47 seconds (Englcr) 

2 14% i 1.118% 

10 07% ' 89 3% 

None. 14% 
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I. DISTILLATION RESULTS WITH WATER-GAS TAR FRACTION. 


Fraction 

Range in temperature 

Amount in c.c. 

Percentage over 

I 

Up to 260® 

17 

5 c.c. 

=■ 5 - 5 % 

2 

260® to 310® 

28 

c.c. 

“ 15 - 2 % 

3 

310° to 330“ 

36 

c.c. 

- 27-2% 

4 

33 °° to 350° 

65 

c.c. 

= 48.7% 

5 

3 S°° to 370° 

63 

c.c. 

= 69.8% 

6 

370® to 380® 

33 - 

5 c.c. 

- 81.0% 

7 

Residue 

57 

c.c. 

“ 19 0% 



300 

c.c. 

« 100 0% 



Refractive index 

Sp. gr. 


40° 

60° 

t 5 ° 

60® 

Original. 

Fraction i. 

1.6370 

16315 

1.073 

0 904 

I.0448 
0.8758 

Fraction 2. 

1.5892 

I.5800 

1.017 

0.9888 

Fraction 3. 

I. 6181 

1.6095 

1-054 

I.0258 

Fraction 4 . 

1.6371 

1.6288 

1.074 

1.0458 

Fraction 5... . 

16540 

1.6450 

I 093 

I 0648 

Fraction 6... 

16525 

1.6434 

1.086 

1.0578 


I. a. Additional Distillation Results with Water-gas Fraction .— 
1,500 c.c. of the 1.073 water-gas tar oil were distilled in iron retort and 
375 c.c. collected between i6o'’-343°; 300 c.c. of this was fractioned 
in a Hempel distilling flask (thermometer exposed above 60°; tem¬ 
perature of stem, 4 o°-85°). 


Fractions 

j Range of temperature 

Amount in c.c. 

Percentage over 

I 

160® to 200® 

34.5 

- It 5% 

2 

200® to 240® 

24.5 c.c. 

- 19 7% 

3 

240® to 280® 

52 c.c. 

= .37-0% 

4 

280° to 300® 

54-5 c-°- 

= 55 . 2 % 

5 

300° to 330° 

37 c-°- 

- 67 5% 

6 

320'’ to 330° 

27 C.C. 

= 76.5% 

Residue | 


70.5 c.c. 

= 23.5% 
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Refractive index 





Sp.gr. 




60° 

! 

40^ 

60^ 1 


Fraction i. . 

No film 

No film 

° 8537 

Fraction 2. 

No film 

No film 

0.9124 

Fraction 3. . 

1.5718 

1.5622 

0 9716 

Fraction 4. . 


r 5872 

1.009 

Fraction 5 


I .6006 

I 029 

Fraction 6 . . ' 


1.6165 

I .018 


Viscosity in Pijjctte at tSo^ F.; (For comparison only.) 

Barrett Co. creosote oil. 25 c.c. =» 15 seconds 

Water-gas tar fraction i a. 25 c.c. = 15 seconds 


11 . DISTILLATION RESULTS WITH COAL-TAR CREOSOTE. 


Fraction j 

Range of temperature 

I 

Up to 200° 

2 

200® to 210® 

3 

210° to 220® 

4 

220® to 230® 

5 

230® to 240® 

6 

240® to 260® 

7 

260® to 280° 

8 

280® to 295® 

9 

Residue solid 


Amount in c.c. Percentage over 


27 6 c.c. " 92% 
60 c.c. — 29.2% 

57 c.c. = 48.2% 

44 c.c. = 62.9% 

3.1 cc. - 73 9% 

,32 5 c.c. = 84.7% 

17 5 c.c. - 90.5% 

to c.c. == 93 5% 

18.4 cc. = 65% 



Refractive index 

Sp. 

gr- 


40° 

60® 

15° 

60° 

Original. 

1 563° 


1.117 

I 084 

Fraction i. 

I 5340 


0 974 

0.946 

Fraction 2 . 

I 5540 

'-5456 

1.003 

0 975 

Fraction 3 .... 

I 

1-5537 

1.021 

0 993 

Fraction 4 . ... 

1 5813 

1-5710 

1.089 

1.061 

Fraction 5. 

1-5864 

1-5753 

1.025 

0.997 

Fraction 6 

I 5929 

I 5813 

1.028 

1.000 

Fraction 7. 

1-5945 

1-5854 

1-037 

1.009 

Fraction 8 . . . 

I 6050 

1 - 595 ° 

1.115 

1.084 
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Assay of Creosote Oils. —As previously stated (page 371), the 
value of creosote oils for preserving timber depends on several constit¬ 
uents, all of which should therefore be taken into account in the exami¬ 
nation. Unfortunately, the assay of creosote oils is often conducted 
according to the arbitrary conditions of a contract note drawn up 
without much reference to the chemical nature of the article to be 
assayed, or to the possibility of obtaining a fairly accurate determina¬ 
tion of the leading constituents by the mode of operation prescribed. 
The early specifications often stipulated for a certain sp. gr.; the ab¬ 
sence of a deposit when cold; the presence of a certain proportion of 
tar acids; the volatility of a certain percentage below 315=; and, occa¬ 
sionally, still more arbitrary stipulations were made. Later speci¬ 
fications include no reference to the sp. gr., allow the presence of a 
considerable proportion of naphthalene, and stipulate that a certain 
percentage of the oil shall not distil below a given temperature, in¬ 
stead of the opposite—this modification being a recognition of the 
value of the fractions of high b. p. No practical recognition has yet 
been made of the antiseptic value of the basic constituents of creosote 
oil nor of the fact that the portion of the oil distilling below 315“ 
does not contain the whole of the tar acids. 

The sp. gr. of creosote oil is not a criterion of its suitability for treat¬ 
ing timber, but is an indication of genuine character of the samples: 
that is, their derivation from coal-tar only. 

The presence of solid naphthalene in the cold creosote oil is no detri¬ 
ment, but the deposit should wholly dissolve on warming. A sample 
should become quite clear below 38°, and should not become turbid 
again till cooled to 32°. 

The liquefying-point is usually ascertained by transferring 
an average sample of the oil to a test-tube, immersing a ther¬ 
mometer, and warming it gently till it becomes liquid. The 
point of turbidity is similarly observed by allowing the tube to cool 
spontaneously. 

These simple te.sts are much more satisfactory than the assay for 
solid naphthalene, as required by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
If necessary, the approximate determination of the naphthalene may 
be effected in the manner carried out in the works-laboratory of Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood, as follows; “100 grm. of the sample 
are placed in a small beaker and cooled to a freezing mixture to 4.5“. 
The oil is kept at that temperature for about 15 minutes, after which 
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it is thrown on a cloth filter, placed in a small funnel inserted in a 
larger one containing a freezing mixture, so that a temperature of 
40“ F. may be maintained during the filtration. The filter-cloth and 
contents are then removed from the small funnel as quickly as possi¬ 
ble, and pressed strongly between coarse filter-paper in a copying 
press or vise. The pressed product is then detached from the cloth 
and weighed.” 

The following method, also employed in the works-laboratory of 
Messrs. Burt, Boulton & Haywood, is that usually adopted for ascer¬ 
taining the behaviour of creosote oil on distillation;' 100 c.c. measure 
of the oil are gradually heated in a 4-02. tubulated retort, by a small, 
naked flame surrounded by a tin-plate cylinder. A thermometer 
should be arranged in the retort in such a position that on the termi¬ 
nation of the distillation the bulb shall only just touch the residual 
liquid. The flame is arranged so that the distillation shall occupy 
about 30 minutes. The distillate should be collected in a graduated 
glass cylinder, and the proportion of water observed at an early stage 
of the operation, as later on it is again more or less completely taken 
up by the phenolic constituents of the oil. The proportion of water 
in creosote oils is very variable, ranging from i or 2 to nearly 10%. 
The distillation is arrested at 315°, 321°, or other temperature, as speci¬ 
fied in the contract note, the volume of the distillate being then 
observed. 

For the determination of the tar acids, it is usual to employ the 
distillate obtained in the last operation. This is transferred to a stop¬ 
pered flask, holding about 250 c.c., and treated with 30 c.c. of a solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide, made by dissolving 23 grm. of pure sodium 
hydroxide in water, and diluting to 100 c.c. The liquid is thoroughly 
agitated, heated for a few minutes in a water-bath, and again thoroughly 
agitated for about a minute. The whole is then poured into a sepa¬ 
rating funnel, the alkaline liquid drawn off, and the oil agitated with 
a further quantity of 15 c.c. of the solution, which is then separated 
as before. To ascertain if the extraction of the phenols is complete, 
it is necessary to agitate the undissolved portion with alkali a third 
time, and slightly acidify the liquid separately. Complete extraction 
is generally indicated by the solution ceasing to acquire a reddish tint. 
The alkaline liquids are mixed, well cooled, separated from any further 

’ For the details of this and the following test, as also for much other information on creo¬ 
sote oils and other tar products, the author is indebted to Mr. D Bendix 
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Stratum of oil, and treated with a slight excess of diluted sulphuric 
acid (1.3), of which about 30 c.c. will be required. The mixture is 
then transferred to a graduated cylinder and allowed to cool completely, 
after which the volume of tar acids is observed, the number of c.c. 
obtained being the % by volume of tar acids in the sample under 
examination. This method is substantially that prescribed by Abel 
and Tidy. In the specification of the Crown Agents for the colonies 
a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide (sp. gr. i. 125) is employed, but 
otherwise the process is the same. 

Tidy employs 20 c.c. of alkaline solution for the second and third 
extractions. The tar acids are separated and redissolved in 20 c.c. 
of sodium hydroxide solution (20%), and 10 c.c. of water. The solu¬ 
tion is then boiled and filtered through a funnel containing a plug of 
asbestos. The plug is washed with not more than 5 c.c. of boiling 
water, and the filtrate allowed to cool perfectly in a 100 c.c. measure. 
It is then rendered slightly acid with diluted sulphuric acid, of which 
about 10 c.c. will be required, allowed to stand for 2 hours till perfectly 
cold, when the % of tar acids is read off. The results are lower 
than those given by processes in which the rc-solution of the tar 
acids is omitted, owing to their imperfect recovery from the aqueous 
liquid. 

The foregoing modes of operation ignore such tar acids as occur 
in the fraction of the oil distilling about 315'’ to 320°, and do not en¬ 
sure the complete extraction of the acids existing in the less volatile 
portion of the oil. The proi)ortion of these higher phenoloic sub¬ 
stances extractable by strong solution of sodium hydroxide from Lon¬ 
don coal-tar creosote varies from 2 to 4%. A more accurate and prac¬ 
tical assay of creosote oil for the content of tar acids would be effected 
by the following process: The oil should be distilled to the point of 
pitching, and the whole of the distillate subjected to the treatment 
with solution of soda. The alkali should at first be of moderate 
strength (c. g., 10%), but the operation should be repeated with fresh 
quantities of 30% solution (sp. gr. i. 34) until the extraction is com¬ 
plete, as shown by the separation of mere traces of tar-acids on acidi¬ 
fying the alkaline liquid. To cause the alkaline liquid to separate 
completely and promptly from the stratum of indifferent oils, an addi¬ 
tion of petroleum spirit should be made, and the whole again agitated. 
The petroleum spirit acts as a solvent for the oils, and also prevents 
the naphthalene from solidifying or l>eing partly dissolved by the alka- 
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line liquid. Instead of liberating and measuring the tar acids in a 
graduated cylinder, a more accurate plan is to employ a flask with 
a narrow, graduated neck. The layer of tar acids is brought to the 
zero mark by running in mercury from a burette. The tar acids 
thus separated are not anhydrous. They can be further examined 
as described in the section treating of the assay of crude phenol. 

The foregoing modified method of estimating the tar acids in creo¬ 
sote oils by isolation and measurement is far more satisfactory than 
any process based on their conversion into the bromo derivatives, 
as the latter plan involves the knowledge or assumption of their mean 
molecular weight and of their exact reaction with bromine. 

Although not usually practised, a valuable addition to the ordinary 
method of examining creosote oils consists in a determination of the 
basic constituents. This may be effected by distilling the sample to 
the point of coking and agitating the distillate with diluted sulphuric 
acid (i to 3). The acid liquid is separated, rendered distinctly alka¬ 
line with sodium hydroxide, any oily layer separated, and the aqueous 
liquid distilled nearly to dryness. This second distillate is mixed 
with the oily layer, the whole acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The residue consists of 
the hydrochlorides of the tar bases, from which the bases themselves 
may be liberated by solution in a small quantity of water and addition 
of solid sodium hydroxide to the liquid until saturated. If desired, 
the bases may be further examined by converting them into platino- 
chlorides. 

Mr. Edwin M. Chance kindly submitted to the present writer the 
following methods, pages 377 to 380. These are the methods used in 
the laboratory of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. 

Technical Examination of Creosote Oils.— The analytical 
examination of so-called creosote oils designed for use in timber 
preservation, has for its objects the determination of the source of 
these oils and their physical character. 

In this laboratory (Philadeli)hia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company) these ends have been reached by making the following 
tests: 

r. Appearance. 

2. Specific gravity. 

3. Melting point. 
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4. Flash and fire points. 

5. Moisture. 

6. Solubilities. 

7. Volatility. 

8. Tar acids. 

9. Fractionation. 

a. Nature and appearance of fractions. 

b. Specific gravity. 

c. Refractive indices. 

d. Sulphonation test. 

The first and most important fact to be ascertained is whether or 
no the oil under examination be a true creosote; if so, to determine its 
source and, lastly, to grade it as to quality. These questions are 
readily answered by an inspection of the results of the above operations. 
The manner of the interpretation of these results lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

The actual analytical operations are extremely simple and are 
carried out as follows: 

1. Appearance.—The oil (if liquid) is shaken and poured into 
a beaker, colour, odour, fluorescence, and any solid matter are noted. 

2. Sp. Gr.—Determined by means of Westphal balance, or pyk- 
nometer at 6o“. 

3. M. P.—If solid at ordinary temperatures the m. p. is determined 
by any of the standard methods. 

4. Flash and Fire Points.—Determined in an open copper or 
porcelain dish, of about 125 c.c. capacity, heated in a sand-bath, so 
that the temperature will rise 2° per minute. A test flame, 3 mm. in 
length, is applied every i". 

5. Moisture.—The method of Marcusson has been found to be 
far superior to all others, both in point of accuracy and rapidity of 
operation. 

50 grm. of creosote arc weighed into a 250 c.c. Erlenmeycr flask. 
75 c.c. of water-saturated xylol are added. A condenser is connected 
and the contents are distilled, by means of an oil-bath, till the distillate 
comes over perfectly clear. The distillate is caught either in a 50 c.c. 
graduated eudiometer tube, a burette filled with water to the 50 c.c. 
mark or, better, in a large funnel with a graduated stem, the end of 
which is sealed. 

After distillation the receiver is set to one side, till the emulsion is 
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entirely broken, when the volume of water may be directly read off. 
Any bubbles of water adhering to the funnel in the xylol stratum 
may be readily gathered together by means of a glass rod, and incor¬ 
porated in the main body of water. The important point in this 
operation is to distill slowly. 

6. Solubilities.—The solubility in benzol, alcohol, and 88“ Be. 
gasoline is noted, about i c.c. of creosote and 15 c.c. of the solvent being 
taken. 

7. Volatility.—The method of Dean*, slightly modified, is used: 
5 c.c. of the oil is weighed in the tared bottom half of a Petri dish. 
The dish is then heated to 110“ in an air-bath, and kept at that tem¬ 
perature for 30 minutes, then removed, covered with the top half of the 
dish, allowed to cool, and weighed. This operation is repeated till the 
dish has been in the bath for a space of 5 hours. The loss is calculated 
to %, and a curve plotted, the ordinate denoting % and the abscissa 
time. 

8. Tar Acids.—The method of Alleman* is preferred. Distil 100 
c.c. till the temperature reaches 420“. Extract the distillate with 3 
portions of 40, 30, and 20 c.c., respectively, of hot sodium hydroxide, 
sp. gr. 1.15, combine the 3 portions of sodium hydroxide in a 200 c.c. 
graduate. Make acid with dilute sulphuric acid, allow to stand, 
heat to 6o“, and read the volume of separated tar acids. 

9. Fr.iitionation. 

It has been suggested by Dean * that the distillation of creosote oil 
may be best accomplished by the use of the Hempel bulb. The 
experience in this laboratory (Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company), however, has shown that with such a bulb, it is 
almost impossible to drive over oils of a high b. p. For this reason a 
distilling bulb of the following dimensions has been found most 
advantageous: 


Volume of bulb. 

500 C.C. 

Diameter of neck. 

3 

Length of neck. 

19 cm. 

Height of delivery tube above bulb. 

9 cm. 

Length of delivery tube 

40 cm. 

Bore of delivery tube 

7 mm. 


•U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. Forest Service, Circular 112, 
* U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Forest Service, Circular 98. 
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As the delivery tube, owing to its length, makes an excellent air 
condenser, the use of other condensing apparatus is unnecessary. 

The flask is counterpoised, and 250 grm. of creosote weighed into it. 
A thermometer, reading at least to 400°, is fitted by means of a cork, 
so that the bulb reaches to a point just below the opening of the 
delivery tube. The bulb is placed upon a wire gauze, and surrounded 
by an asbestos-board box. Distillation is then begun. The use of an 
Erlenmeyer Argand burner is recommended. 

The distillation rate is regulated by means of a metronome so that 
I drop falls per second. It is sometimes necessary to warm the 
delivery tube with an auxiliary flame to prevent its becoming clogged 
by solidifying liquid. The distillate is caught in weighed 150 c.c. 
round, flat-bottomed flasks, and is divided into the following fractions: 


Up to 170“ 

270°-290‘ 

i7o°-205‘’ 

29 °°- 305 ' 

205°-225° 

305 ‘’- 3 i 5 ' 

225 °- 235 ‘' 

3 i 5'>-36 o ‘ 

235 ‘’- 245 '’ 

36 o ''-400‘ 

245 °- 255 ° 

2 SS °- 2 ^ 0 ‘> 

.Above 400‘ 


These are weighed and % distilling determined, and plotted in a 
curve, the ordinate of which represents %, while the abscissa repre¬ 
sents temperature. The distilling bulb is weighed and the residue 
calculated and its character noted. 

The distillates are further examined as follows: 

a. Their colour, odour, and consistency are noted. 

h. Refractive indices determined by means of Abbd refractometer 
at 60°. 

c. Sp. gr. determined at 6 o°l 6 o° by means of 10 c.c. sp. gr. 
bottles. 

d. SulphonationTest. Thefractiondistillingbctween305°and3i5° 
or 315“ and 360° is treated with 4 to 5 volumes of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, care being taken not to allow the temperature to rise sufficiently 
to cause carbonization. Tbe flask is shaken repeatedly for 30 minutes, 
allowed to stand till cool, and then poured into a burette. After the oily 
layer has entirely separated, its volume is read off. The sulphuric 
acid is then drawn off, and the residual oil washed with water, and 
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shaken with a io% solution of sodium hydroxide. The oil should 
dissolve if the original were true creosote. 

Dean has devised a special separatory funnel which may be found 
convenient in the application of this test. It has a volume of about 
100 c.c. The neck is drawn into a tube about 7 cm. long, and has a 
volume of about 5 c.c., and is graduated in i/io c.c. 

Thanks are due to Mr. A. G. Blakeley, through whose courtesy 
much of this data has been secured. 

The following methods are taken from circular. Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Moisture.—The creosoted wood, in the form of borings, turnings, 
saw-dust, or similar material, is quickly weighed and transferred to 
the 250 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, and 75 c.c. of water-saturated xylol' 
added. The basin, which might well be of smaller diameter than 
that shown in Fig. 2, should be 2/3 full of melted paraffin or of some 
heavy lubricating oil, such as cylinder oil. The bath is heated and 
the distillation continued until the distillate comes in clear drops. 
At the end of the distillation the condenser should be rinsed with the 
stream from a wash-bottle containing xylol. After it has stood for a 
short time, the emulsion of water and xylol separates, giving 2 
clear liquid layers. The mean of the readings at the top and bottom 
of the meniscus, between xylol and water, gives the volume of water, 
and the percentage of moisture in the wood is obtained by multiplying 
the water volume by 4. There are always smaller globules of water 
adhering to the sides of the graduate in the portion filled with xylol. 
These are readily scrubbed down with a piece of rubber tube on the 
end of a piece of glass tubing, which is better for this purpose than 
the rod commonly used for a “policeman.”* 

It is important that the distillation be carried on slowly to allow all 
the water in the wood to volatilize. The finer the wood particles, the 
more rapid may be the distillation. If r.ather coarse material is used, 
the distillation should not run faster than i drop per second. 

Fractional Distillation.—The distilling vessel is a side-neck 
flask of Jena glass. The outlet tubes of the flask used were placed 

• Water saturated with xylol is readily prepared by heatinff a mixture of water and xylol 
with frequent shakings and subsequently removing the water m a separatory funnel. 

It has recently been found that xylol, only with great difficulty, can dc used for the 
above-mentioned purpose and the Reviser is at present writing, Nov , lyog, fini.shing a 

f iaper on "The Determination of Moisture by Distillation," which he is sending for pub- 
ication In this paper he advocates the use of a benime fraction boiling between 149** 
(300° F.) and 332® (4^0° F ) 

* Americanism: a rod etc., used generally to rub off precipitates- 
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rather below the middle of the neck, and, to insure a good condensa¬ 
tion and prevent the ignition of the first part of the distillate, these de¬ 
livery tubes were 40 cm. long. Retorts are not used because the 
fractions obtained from these vessels are much less sharply defined. 
In place of the usual Bunsen burner, a Rogers burner is employed, 
as the flame is under better control and the contents of the distilling 
flask less likely to bump or froth. During the distillation the flask is 
placed on a thick asbestos board through which a hole about 1.5 in. 
in diameter had been cut. This asbestos sheet prevents the radiation 
of heat from the burner to the thermometer. A mica shield is 
placed around the distilling bulb whenever protection from draught is 
necessary. 

The thermometers used arc made of Jena normal glass and filled 
with nitrogen. To guarantee their accuracy, they arc carefully 
comp.ired with a set of Anschutz standard thermometers. They are 
always so placed that their bulbs were just below the outlet tube, so 
that the temperature recorded at any moment is that of the vapours 
passing over. 

250 grm. of oil are used for each distillation. The fractions are 
caught in small flasks which have been prcviou.sly cleaned, dried, and 
weighed. The amount of each distillate is determined by a second 
weighing taken after the fraction have cooled. When a complex 
mixture such as creosote is distilled the various distillates passing over 
do not volatilise at the exact b. p. of the individual compounds which 
they contain, and the compounds cannot be separated except by re¬ 
peated distillations. If all creosote oils were similarly constituted, 
then, by means of a series of analyses, it could be readily determined at 
what temperatures the various constituents volatilise; but since oils 
vary greatly in composition, this is not possible; such temperatures as 
are determined upon for the separation of the various fractions are, in 
a measure, arbitrary. For instance, if an oil is high in naphthalene con¬ 
tents and also contains a certain amount of material distilling below 200°, 
some of the naphthalene is liable to volatilise with the lighter oil, and it 
will entirely have passed over when a temperature of 245° is reached. 
On the other hand, if the oil contains a large amount of the higher 
boiling constituents, such as anthracene, and also a considerable 
amount of naphthalene, the latter is frequently not gotten rid of be¬ 
fore a temperature of 250° is reached. The point at which naphtha¬ 
lene ceases to come off, if it is present, can be determined by allowing 
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a drop of the distillate supposed to contain it to fall on a piece of cold 
porcelain. If the drop solidifies, the presence of naphthalene is shown. 

In over 800 distillations it was found that 92% of those oils which 
contained naphthalene gave it off between 205“ and 245°, and one of 
the fractions has frequently been taken between these temperatures. 

After conducting tests on a great many oils Dean was of the 
opinion that the most information could be obtained by separating 
the distillates as follows; 

1. to 170®. 5. 270® to 320® 

2. 170*^ to 205®. 6. 320° to 420°. 

3. 205° to 245®. 7. Residue above 420®. 

4. 245° to 270®. 

Fraction No. i contains the light oil and water. In case much 
water is present some of the naphthalene will frequently volatilise 
with it. 

No. 2 should contain phenol and the cresols. 

No. 3 contains naphthalene and the 2 methylnaphthalcnes; these 
bodies crystallise out, and by filtration the amount of solid naphthalene 
can be determined. 

No. 4 contains among other compounds, dimethylnaphthalenes. 

No. 5 was usually entirely liquid on cooling, and its composition 
is complex and variable. In case little anthracene oil is present, 
some of it will be found in this distillate. 

No. 6 usually contains anthracene oil, phenanthrene, acridine, etc., 
and solidifies on cooling. 

The residue above 420° may contain practically the same as No. 6 
and also tar. 

When the distillation has reached the 225° point, an asbestos-board 
box should be placed around the distilling flask to cover the bulb, but 
leave the Hempel column exposed. Draughts upon the distilling 
apparatus must be avoided. 

Index of Refraction.—The indices of refraction of the different 
fractions between 235° and 305° are determined at 60° in a refrac- 
tometer with light compensation. The results are plotted with tem¬ 
peratures as abscissae and indices of refraction as ordinates. 

The sp. gr. of the fractions between 235® and 305® are determined by 
means of sp. gr. bottles. These bottles are filled at 60® and the 
weights referred to water at the same temperature. The results are 
plotted as a curve, in which the ordinates are sp. gr. at 60° and the 
abscissae temperatures. 
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SuIphonationTest. —The fraction distilling between 305° and32o°‘is 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid and poured into a special sepa¬ 
ratory funnel, such as is shown in Fig. 10.* The flask which contained 
the fraction is rinsed out twice with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
the rinsings added to the funnel. Enough more concentrated sulphuric 
acid is then added nearly to fill the funnel, and the 
mixture is thoroughly shaken at least 6 times in 30 
minutes. After standing until it becomes cool the volume 
is brought up into the graduations by the addition of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and after another hour the 
amount of unsulphonated oil is read and the percentage 
calculated. The residual oil is usually almost white or a 
pale blue. In some cases a reddish oil with a distinctive 
odour is obtained from a pure coal-tar creosote; this oil 
does not consist of hydrocarbons and is soluble in alkali 
hydroxide. The sulphuric acid should, therefore, be 
drawn off, the oil washed with water, and a 10% solution 
of sodium hydroxide added. If the oil is soluble in this 
reagent, the sulphonation test is regarded as negative. 

Tar Acids. —50 c.c. of the creosote under analysis are measured 
at 60° into a small distilling flask by a pipette. The oil is dis¬ 
tilled as completely as possible without breaking the distilling bulb, 
and the distillate is caught in a short-stemmed, 100 c.c. separatory 
funnel. At the end of the distillation 25 c.c. of boiling hot 15% sodium 
hydroxide is added to the distillate and the mixture thoroughly shaken. 
The alkaline extract is then drawn off into a 100 c.c. shaking cylinder 
and 25 c.c. more of hot sodium hydroxide added. After extracting 
with this second portion for 5 minutes, with frequent shaking, the solu¬ 
tions are allowed to separate and the alkaline extract added to the first 
portion in the cylinder. A third extraction is made with 13 c.c. of 
alkali. The total alkaline extract is cooled, acidified with sulphuric 
acid, thoroughly shaken, brought to 60°, and the volume of super¬ 
natant oil is read off. 

Water. —After weighing the first 2 fractions of a fractional distilla¬ 
tion they are united in a small separatory funnel and any water which 
is present is separated from the oil and its amount accurately deter- 

> The present writer found m water gas-tar creosote that more non-sulphonatable oi! was 
found in other fractions than between 305® and 320®. In fact the ongmal oil contained more 
in proportion than this fraction. 

* Figs 10 to 19. inclusive, are reproduced, with permission, from Circular 112, by Dean & 
Bateman, Forest Service. U. S. Dept of Agriculture. 
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mined. If particular accuracy is required in the estimation of the 
water it may be done by the Marctisson xylol distillation method 
(Forest Service Circular 134, “The Estim.ation of Moisture in Creo¬ 
sote Wood”). (See page 381.) 

Grades of Creosote.—The 
various methods of creosoting 
timber and the various purposes 
for which creosote timber is in¬ 
tended indicate so strongly the 
varying values of different sorts 
of oil that the following 4 grades 
arc tentatively proposed. 

tirade —On a fractional 
distillation, according to the 
laboratory method outlined 
above, the distillation curve 
shall fall within the shaded 
limits shown in Fig. ii. The 
indices of refraction at 60° of 
the fractions shall not fall more 
than I in the third place of decimals below the range in Fig. 12, and 
the sp. gr. at 60“ shall not fall more than i in third place of decimals 
below the lower limits shown in Fig. 13. On applying the sulphona- 
tion test to the fraction between 305° and 320“ there shall be no oily 

residue insoluble in alkali 
hydroxides. The water shall 
not exceed 1%. There shall be 
no admixture of undistilled tar. 

Grade B.—The percentage 
weights on distillation by the 
laboratory method shall fall 
within the shaded limits in Fig. 
2J0- 22or rsir joir siy Xhe Specifications for 

index of refraction, sp. gr., and 
sulphonation test are the same 
as for Grade A. The water shall not exceed 2%. There shall 
be no admixture of undistilled tar. 

Grade C.—The percentage weights on distillation, according to 
the laboratory method, shall fall within the limits shown in Fig. 15, 
VOL. III.—25 
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and the indices of refraction shall fall within the limits shown in Fig. i6. 
The volume of the sulphonation residue in the fraction, 305“-320°, 
shall not be greater than r/io of the weight of the fraction. The 



TEMPeHATURi 

Fig. ij. 

water shall not exceed 4%. There shall be no admixture of undis- 
tillcd tar. 

Grade D.—The distillation limits are shown in Fig. 17, and the 



Fig 14. 


indices of refraction shall fall within the limits shown in Fig. 18. 
The volume of the sulphonation residue from the fraction, 305° to 
320“, shall not exceed 1/5 of the weight of that fraction. The water 
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in the creosote shall not exceed 5%, and admixture of undistilled tar 
or other viscous material shall not exceed 15%. 

Uses of the Various Grades.—The Grade A oil is adapted for 
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Fin 15. 

o])cn-tank treatment or other operations where excessive loss from 
volatilisation is jiossilile during the process. It should be a pure 
coal-tar creosote, consisting .almost entirely of .aromatic compounds. 



220 Z30 2H> ISO 200 2/0 -200 2S0 300 310 
TEMPiRAUIRL 

Fig. 16. 

An oil of this sort is also particularly well adapted lor use in processes 
where only a minimum quantity of the creosote is employed, such 
as an empty cell process, where it is essential that nearly all of the oil 
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used shall stay in the timber and protect it, since it is the sort of oil 
which would show a minimum loss by volatilisation from treated 
timber. 



I'lo. 17. 


Grade B is a pure coal-tar creosote, but contains a much larger 
proportion of the low boiling constituents than grade A. It is well 
adapted for close cylinder operations and for timbers which will be 
protected by soil or water from excessive evaporation. 



The above specifications do not include water-gas tar creosote, 
which is only at present writing (1909) being introduced into the 
market; but the analyses on page 372 show that it is made up of 
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high boiling aromatic hydrocarbons, and when injected into wood 
should remain as well as, or perhaps better than, coal-tar creosote. 

Grade C allows a certain amount of added oil-tar creosote or prod¬ 
ucts of a similar nature. The amount of aromatic compounds in 
the oil, however, would be so high that it ought to be fairly efficient 
as a timber preservative. 

Grade D represents the poorest oils which can well be called creo¬ 
sotes and is not adapted for use with timbers where the minimum 
efficiency from impregnation is desired. Its use would be suggested 
for timbers where the cost of a high-grade creosote might be unde¬ 
sirable. 

ANALYSES OF EXTRACTED OII-S FROM TIMBER THAT HAS 
BEEN IxN USE. 







Distillation of 

extracted oils 




Creo* 

sole 







SoUd 

Solid 

an- 


Samples 

age 

ser- 

to 

the 

To. 

20^ 

205“ 

345“ 

270° 

320® 

Rest- 

tha- 

thral 

cene 



vice 

cubic 

foot 


to 

245" 

to 

270° 

to 

320° 

to 

420° 

above 

420® 

from 

dis- 

tU- 

lates 

oil 

from 

dis* 

til- 

lates 

acids 


Yrs 

lbs 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

c c. 

10 Cross-ljcs . . . 

21 .84 

9.58 

0.05 

12 .07 

13-88 

23.80 

24.69 

25.37 

1.19 

23.47 

0.6s 

6 English piles 

43.00 

9.19 

0.46 

16.92 

15-31 

21.06 

22.77 

23.04 


19-95 


6 Amencan inks 

20 20 

15-64 

0.57 

30.28 

15-82 

18.49 

13.21 

31-43 

25-93 

43.27 

0.61 

4 Paving blocks 

23.60 

15-70 

0.29 

21.34 

21.39 

18.73 

19.40 

18.64 

13.42 

40.40 

0.53 

1 Paving block, poor 



9.62 









service.. 

g .oc 

5.77 

14-41 

19-27 

41.74 

11.23 

3-40 




I Conduit pipe 

14 00 

8.74 

5 -08 

27 33 

10 46 

27 .68 

19.03 

9.93 

23.17 

14 38 


Average of 36 timbers 









6,98 

27.81 


giving good service 

24.90 

II. 18 

1.36 

17-37 

15.18 

33.00 

21.71 

23-09 

.50 
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TABLE FOR 

COMPARISON OF SP. GR. AND BAUM^ DEGREES. 


The figures of the third column (15.5°) are according to the American Standard. 



12.5° 

15.5” ; 


12 5° 

15-5° 


12.5° 

15.5° 

B° 

146 

140 


146 

140 


146 

140 


136 + 3° 

130 + 13“! 


136+n° 

i30 + B° 


136 + 3° 

130+3“ 

10 

I 0000 

I 0000 

41 

0 8242 

0 8187 

72 

0 7018 

0.6931 

II 

0 9931 

0.9929 

42 

0 8190 

0 8139 

73 

0 6985 

0 6897 

12 

0.986s 

0 9859 

43 

00 

0 

0 8092 

74 

0 6951 

0 6863 

13 

0 9800 

0 9790 

44 

0.8III 

0 8045 

75 

0 6919 

0 6829 

14 

0 9733 

0.9722 

45 

0 8066 

0 8000 

76 

0 6887 

0 6796 

I" 

0.9688 

0 9655 

46 

0.8022 

0 7954 

77 

0.6854 

0 6763 

16 

0.9605 

0.9589 

47 

0.7978 

0.7909 

78 

0.6822 

0.6731 

17 

0 9542 

0.9523 

48 

0 7935 

0.7865 

79 

0 6790 

0 6699 

18 

0 9480 

0 9459 

49 

0.7892 

0.7821 

80 

0 6759 

0 6667 

19 

0 9419 

0 9395 

50 

0 7849 

0.7777 

81 

0.6728 

0 6635 

20 

0 9359 

0-9333 

51 

0 7807 

0-7734 

82 

0 6697 

0 6604 

21 

0.9299 

0.9271 

52 

° 7765 

0 7692 

83 

0 6667 

0 6572 

22 

0.9240 

0.9210 

53 

0 7724 

0.7650 

84 

0 6636 

0 6542 

23 

0 9179 

0.9150 

54 

0 7684 

0 760S 

85 

0 6606 

0 6511 

24 

0.9125 

0.9090 

i 55 

0 7644 

0.7567 

86 

0 6576 

0 6482 

25 

0 9068 

0.9032 

1 56 

0 7604 

0 7526 

87 

0 6547 

0 6452 

26 

0.9012 

0.8974 

57 

0.7564 

0.7486 

88 

0 6518 

0 6422 

27 

0 8957 

0.8917 

58 

0 7525 

0.7446 

89 

0 6489 

0 6492 

28 

0.8902 

0.8860 

59 

0.7486 

0.7407 

90 

0.6460 

0.6363 

29 

0 8848 

0.8805 

60 

0 7449 

0 7368 

91 

0 6432 

0 6334 

30 

0 8795 

0.8750 

61 

0 7411 

0 7329 

92 

0.6404 

0 6306 

31 

0 8742 

0 8695 

62 

0 7373 

0.7290 

93 

0,6376 

0 6278 

32 

0.8690 

0 8641 

63 

0 7336 

0-7253 

94 

0.6348 

0 6250 

33 

0.8639 

0.8588 

64 

0.7299 

0 7216 

95 

0 6320 

0 6222 

34 

0.8^89 

0.8536 

65 

0 7263 

0.7179 

96 

0.6293 

0 6195 

35 

0.8538 

0 8484 

66 

0.7227 

0 7142 

97 

0 6266 

0 6167 

36 

0.8492 

0 8433 

67 

0.7191 

0.7106 

98 

0.6239 

0 6141 

37 

0.8459 

0 8383 

68 

0 7'55 

0 7070 

99 

0 6212 

0 6115 

38 

0.8390 

0.8333 

69 

0.7120 • 

0 7035 

100 

0.61S6 

0.6087 

39 

0.8342 

0.8284 

70 

0.7087 

0.7000 

lOI 

0 6160 

0 6060 

40 

0.8295 

0 8235 

71 

0 7053 

0.6965 

102 

0 6134 

0.6034 














AROMATIC ACIDS. 


BY EDWARD HORTON, B, Sc. 

The true aromatic acids form a well-defined and important group of 
substances containing a benzene-nucleus. Many of them occur ready- 
formed, either tree or combined, in resins, balsams and essential oils, as 
well as in animal organisms; many arc prepared synthetically from con¬ 
stituents of coal-tar. The most important .series of aromatic acids 
bears the same relation to benzene and its homologues as the ali¬ 
phatic acids bear to methane and its homologues (paraffins), and the 2 
scries of acids present many points of resemblance. Just as acetic 
acid may be regarded as the type of a fatty or aliphatic acid, so benzoic 
acid is rc[>resentative of the aromatic or cyclic acids; whilst a parallel to 
acrylic acid may be found in cinnamic acid, to glycollic and lactic acids 
in salicylic acid, to succinic acid in phthalic acid, and so on. The 
follcrting tabular arrangement renders these analogies more evident: 


Fatty (alijihatic) aciJs 


Aromatic (cyclic) acids 


Forniic 

Acetic 

Propionic 

II coon 

('HjCOOH 
CjIU COOII 

Bcnr.oic (phenyl-formic) 
'roluH. 

Xylic 

Ci.H6 COOH 
CtIIt.COOH 
CslU.COOH 

Acrylic 

C'Hs coon 

Atropic ((v-phenyl-acrylic) 1 

1 Cinnamic (/J-phcnyl ac- i 

rylic) ] 

Cfiin.CTI; COOH 

Propiolic 

. cdi coon ' 

1 Plicnyl-propiohc 

CsHs.C-.COOH 

Glycollic 

ciij(oii) coon 

1 S.ihcylic(hytlroxybcn7ou) . 

C(;IU(OH) COOH 

Glyoxylic 

CH(OH). coon 1 

Protocatethuic (dthydi-l 
j oxybcn/oic) f 

C6H3(OH)i COOH 

Erythric 

Succinic . . 


' Gallic (tnhydrnxybcnroic) 

CcHj(OH)3 COOH 

ru /coon 
•• •• ^-'^Mcoon 

Phthalic 

JCOOH 

.CjHi.IcoOH 
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All, or nearly all, the aromatic acids in the foregoing table may be 
extracted by ether from their aqueous solutions. When heated with 
lime, they split up into carbon dioxide and benzene, hydroxybenzene, 
or homologues or analogues thereof. Thus:— 


Phthalic acid. €811604 = CO,+ C7H6O1, Benzoic acid. 

Benzoic acid.CjHeOi-COj + CeHe, Benzene. 

Toluic acid...... . .... .C8H802=COa+C7H3, Toluene. 

Cinnamic acid. C9H80a = C 0 j+C 8 n 8 , Cinnamene. 

Salicylic acid... . . .C7H604 = C 0 a + C 6 H 60 , Phenol. 

Cresotic aci<i . C8Ha03 = C 0 a + C5H80, Creso). 

Protocatechuic acid .. CjTTaOa = COapCelleOa, Catechol. 
Gallic acid.C7HoOj = COa+C6H603,Pyrogallol. 


In connection with the true aromatic acids, all of which contain i or 
more carboxyl-groups, CO.OH, the phenolsulphonic acids and certain 
allied compounds may be conveniently considered.' The chief 
aldehydes, salts, and esters of the aromatic acids are also described in 
this section, as also are related substances, sucb as saccharin and aceto¬ 
phenone. The various substances are classified under the following 
groups; 

Sulphonated Phenols and their Allies. 

Benzoic Acid and its Derivatives. 

Cinnamic Acid and its Derivatives. 

Salicylic Acid and its Allies. 

Protocatechuic Acid and its Allies. 

Gallic Acid and its Derivatives. 

Phthalic Acids. 


SULPHONATED PHENOLS AND THEIR ALLIES. 

By the action of concentrated sulphuric acid, phenol may be con¬ 
verted into compounds in which i or more of the hydrogen atoms of the 
benzene-nucleus are replaced by SO ,H groups. The sulphonic acids 
thus obtained usually form soluble barium salts, and hence may be 
separated from any sulphuric acid which has not entered into the reac¬ 
tion by treating the aqueous solution of the product with excess of 
barium carbonate and filtering. 

The phenol-sulphonic acids may also be conveniently separated 


• Except the sulphonic acids anti qiiinidinic acid (which is a member of the heterocyclic 
group), all the aculs described m this chapter are members of the true hexacarbocychc senes. 
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from the crude product by diluting this with water and saturating the 
liquid with common salt, when the sulphonic acids separate out as 
crystalline sodium salts, which may be purified by recrystallisation. 

The homologucs of phenol, the dihydroxy and trihydroxy phenols, 
and other analogous substances, also form sulphonic acids by treatment 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, the resultant compounds all being split 
up with formation of the original phenolic substances when heated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at a temperature between loo" and 200°. 
This general reaction is valuable, as the various isomerides and homo- 
logues may usually be separated with comparative facility by fractional 
crystallisation in the form of salts of their respective sul|)honic acids, 
and the phenols then regenerated by treating these sulphonates with 
hydrochloric acid. 


PHENOL SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

When ])hcnol is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid it is con¬ 
verted into a mixture of sulphonic acids, the composition of which 
varies with the conditions (Kekulii, Bcr., 1869, 2, 330, Engelhard and 
Latschinow, Zeilsch. Clicm., 1868, 4, 77; Post, Bcr., 1875, 8, 1547; 
Obermiller, Bn., 1907, 40, 3623). To obtain the ortho-acid the 
reaction is carried out at the ordinary temperature, but even under the 
mo^t favourable conditions 3 p.arts of the para- are formed with every 
2 parts of the ortho-tuid, whilst a considerable amount of the phenol 
remains unattaclccd (Obermiller). By working at 100° to 110° the 
phenol-o-sulphonic acid is almost comidetely transformed into the 
para-isomeridc. A small quantity of the meta-acid is also formed and, 
in the presence of a large excess of suli)huric acid, some phenol 2 -.4- 
disulphonic acid is produced.' 

The ortho- and para-acids are most readily sejiarated by the frac¬ 
tional crystallisation of their barium and magnesium salts. (Ober¬ 
miller.) 

The following table shows the charticters of the 3 isomeric phenol- 
monosulphonic acids and some of their salts; 


' Simitar senes of substances, the cresnt antt xylenotsutphonic acids, are obtaine.t by the 
action of .strong; sulphunc acul on cresol (Claiits an<l Kraus, Jicr , 1887, 20, 3089; iiaiitke, 
ibid, 3209) and xylenols. respectively In the sulphonation of »M-cresol, whatever 
the conditions, only one iHOMf-sulphonic acid is obtained By employing a larger propoi^ 
lion of sulphuric acid a di-sulphonic acid is formed, and by heating the cresol to 180 '^>th 
fuming sulphuric acid, a <ri-5ulphonic acid is produced When o-cresol is heated with 
sulphuric acid to 100° only o crcbol-p-sulnhonic acid is formed, but at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature o-cresol-m-sulphonic acid is also protluccd When the concentrated aqueous 
solution of the latter acid is heated, it is converted into the former acid. 
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Ortho-acid 

1 Mcta-acid 

1 Para-acid 





Free acid 

: Atordinarytempera- 

Crystallises in fine 

Syrupy liquid, or hy¬ 
drated, highly deli¬ 
quescent needles. 


ture, liquid, sp. 

needles containing 


gr r 400 Crys- 
talli‘>esat 8° to 10°, 

2ll20. 

1 



and boils at 130® 



Puta‘?smm salt 

Meltsat 240®, rcsohd- 1 

Mel ts at 200® to 210®. 

Melts at 400®. An- 


dying to a vitreous ! 

Confused efflores- 

hydrous elongated 


mass Long, flat 

cent microscopic 

hexagonal tables. 


prisms Containing 

2 H:0. Very sol¬ 
uble 

Indistinct crystalline 

needles or scales 
containing jHjO 

Moderately soluble. 

Sodium .salt 

Flat needles or rhom- 

Long pnsms contain- 


masses containing I 

bic tables contain- 

ing 2ILO 


I 1/2 H2O 



Banumsalt 

Indistinct crystalline 

! Smallaminceofmicro 

Long silky matted 


masses containing ' 

' scopic needles con- 

needles containing 


2 HjO, Very sol- 

1 taming 1/2 H-<) ' 

3II-O. 


Cupric salt 


ublc 

' Imlistinct tables con 
I taming , 

Very slightly sol- j 
tible I 

Pale blue pnsins 


Easily soluble. 
Large rhombic tables 
containing 3H2C) 


Thin bright green 
rhombic prisms 
containing 6H;0 


Long bundles of nee¬ 
dles containing 
2H.O Basic salt 
nearly insoluble 
Deep liliie plates, re¬ 
sembling ciipnc sul¬ 
phate Contains 
_ 


The phcnol-suljjhonic acids are very stal)lc sulistanccs and ore not 
decomposed by boiling with alkali hydroxides. 

By heating the free phenol-sulphonic acids or their soils with 
hydrochloric or dilute sul|ihuric odd under jjressure, they ore oil de¬ 
composed completely with more or less facility, jihenol being repro¬ 
duced: C6H,(OH)SO,,K-I-H,0 = CoH5.0H-I-KHSO,. 


PHENOL-tf-SULPHONIC ACID. 

This substance has been cm[)loyed as an antise|)tic under the 
names aicplnt, sozolic acid, and sulphocarhol, but Obermiller (loc. cit.) 
states that aseptol, which is sold as a 33' aqueous solution of phcnol-o- 
sulphonic acid, really consists of a solution of the impure ])ara-ocid 
containing about 6% of the ortho-acid. 

When the potassium salt is heated with i)otassium hydroxide at 250° 
it yields catechol. Contrary to Kekule’s statement, Obermiller finds 
that phenol-o-sulphonic add is not converted into the para-add on 
boiling its aqueous solution. It has very little corrosive action, is 
practically non-poisonous, and is said to have an antiseptic action 3 
times as powerful as that of phenol, whilst the sodium salt is still more 
energetic. 
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PHENOL-)h-SULPHONIC acid. 

A small quantity of this acid is stated by Obermiller to be formed in 
the direct sulphonation of phenol. In (juantity it is prepared by 
heatin); benzenc-Hi-disulphonic acid with aqueous potassium hydrox¬ 
ide solution at 170-180° {Ber., 1876, 9, 969). 

When heated at 250° with potassium hydroxide phenol-m-sulphonic 
acid gives resorcinol. 

PHENOL-/.-SULPHONIC-ACID. SULPHOPHENIC ACID. 

'I'his acid, known also commercially as sulphocarljolic acid, is a 
powerful antiseptic and its solutions coagulate albumen. By heating 
it at 250° with jiotassium hydroxide, ])henol-/>-sulphonic acid is con¬ 
verted not into quinol but into resorcinol. When oxidised with man¬ 
ganese dioxide and sulphuric acid it yields quinone. 

Sodium phenol-p-sulphonate, NaSOj.CfH.,.Oil, is prepared by 
double dec.onqcosition from the barium salt, and is the sodium sul- 
phocarbolatc of the 1 ’harmacopa‘ias.' It forms transparent rhombic 
crystals containing zH .O, whidi are readily .soluble in water, and have 
a cooling, saline, slightly bitter taste. The salt is permanent in the air, 
but becomes anhydrous at 100°. At a higher temperature it evolves 
phenol anil leaves a residue of sodium sulph.ate and sulphite amount¬ 
ing to 30.6% of the weight of the crystallised salt. 

Aluminium phenol-p-sulphonate, .'\l[O.SO,C„H |OHl, may be 
prepared by double decomposition. It is very solulile in water, 
alcohol, and glycerol, and the solutions can be kcjit unchanged. The 
salt has been introduced under the name of “So^al" as a material for 
antiseptic dressings. 

Zinc phenol-p-sulphonate forms transiiarent efllorescent prisms 
or plates containing yH.O ( 811 , 0 , United States Pharmacopccia, eighth 
Rev.). It akso oecurs as a white powder. It should leave 15.08^1’, 
(1469;,, United States Pharmai opieia, eighth Rev.) of zinc oxide 
on strong ignition. The prolcable impurities are stdphala, chloride':, 
compounds of the light metah, and free phenol. If prepared by the 
British Pharmacopoeia process, a notable quantity of suliih.ate is certain 
to be [cresent.’ 

’ Sodium phenol sulphonate. Uni+ecl States Pharmacopoeia, eighth Rev 

* The British Phannacopaiia of i88s directed iho «ialt to be prcp.ircd " by heating a mix* 
turc of carbolic acid and sulphuric acni, saturating the product with oxide of zinc, evapora¬ 
ting and crystallising” The solution of the product was stated to be “only rendered 
faintly turbid” by baruiin chloride The description in the B Pharmaropa-ia of i8g8 is 
even more discreditable, for whilst omitting the words “evaporating and crystallising,” it 
describes the product as giving “ only the slightest reactions with the tests for sulphates,' 
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Reactions of the Phenolsulphonic Acids and Phenolsulpho- 
nates. —The salts of all 3 phenolsulphonic acids give a deep purple 
colour with ferric chloride solution. The colour is discharged by 
acids. The same reaction is observed with salicylic acid and 
its salts. 

When a solution of phenol-/>-sulphonic acid is boiled for some 
minutes with an equal volume of strong nitric acid and the solution 
neutralised with potassium hydro.xide solution, a yellow colour due to 
the formation of potassium picrate, is produced. In this way i part 
of the acid can be detected in 50,000 parts of water. Phenol gives the 
same reaction. 

Addition of bromine to a solution of phenol-/>-sulphonic acid or i of 
its salts gives a precipitate of tribromophenol. Although phenol itself 
gives this reaction, the liberation of sulphuric acid from the sulphonic 
acid enables this to be detected in the presence of ])henol. 

Thephenol-/)-sulphonatcs may be recognised by the tests for phenol-p- 
sulphonic acid already described. The phenol-/i-sulphonates of the 
alkalies if ignited alone, or those of other metals if ignited with sodium 
carbonate, leave a residue containing sul])hate. This reaction, 
the formation of sulphate by treatment with bromine or boiling 
with nitric acid, and non-extraction by ether from acidified solutions 
are characters which distinguish the phenol-y^-sulphonates from 
salicylates. 

The presence of unconverted phenol in phenol-p-sulphonatcs may 
be detected by acidifying the solution with dilute sulphuric acid and 
agitating the liquid with ether or chloroform. The phenol left on 
spontaneous evaporation of the ether may be detected by its odour and 
by the yellow colour developed on warming with nitric acid and then 
neutralising with potassium hydroxide. A faint colour should be 
neglected, as it may be due to a trace of phenol-/i-sulphonic acid dis¬ 
solved by the ether. 

The barium, calcium, and lead salts of phenolsulphonic acid arc 
more or less soluble. Hence sulphuric acid and sulphates may be 
readily detected and estimated by addition of barium chloride to the 
original solution. Barium and calcium salts may be detected in 
phenolsulphonates by dilute sulphuric acid and ammonium oxalate, 
respectively. 

Estimation. —The estimation of phenol-/)-sulphonic acid may be 
based on the reaction with nitric acid, the sulphuric acid j)roduced 
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being precipitated and weighed as barium sulphate and thence the 
weight of sulphonic acid calculated. 

According to Hubener {Chcm. Zeil., 1908, 32, 485) the reaction of 
bromine with phenolsulphonic acid is incomplete. But by boiling 
the sulphonic acid with a saturated solution of bromine in hydro¬ 
chloric acid the sulphonic group is completely eliminated and may be 
estimated in the filtrate (the tribromophenol is removed by filtration) 
in the usual way. 

Obermillcr gives the following directions {Ber. 1909, 42, 4361). 
The phenolsulphonate (0.2 to 0.3 grm.) together with 0.6 to i .0 grm. 
or barium chloride is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water containing 10 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19). The liquid is heated to between 
60° and 65° and slowly treated with a solution containing i grm. of 
potassium bromatc and 5 grm. of the bromide per 100 c.c., until a faint 
persistent yellow colour is produced. A small quantity of an alcoholic 
solution of phenol is added to remove the e.\ccss of bromine, and then 
sufficient alcohol to dissolve the triliromophenol. The liquid is 
boiled and decanted whilst hot from the barium sulphate, which is 
repeatedly washed by decantation with alcohol, and then with 
water. It is finally filtered and weighed. 

PHENOLPOLYSULPHONIC ACIDS. 

By digesting phenol at 100“ with a considerable excess of fuming 
sulphuric acid, phenol 2 :4-disulphonic acid is produced, whilst phenol 
2:4:6-trisulphonic acid is formed when phenol is heated under pressure 
with sulphuric acid and ]ihosphorus jicntoxide. 

The polysulphonic acids give a deep red colour with ferric chloride 
solution. 

Phenol 2 :4-disulphonic acid is employed in Grandval and Lajoux’s 
method (Compt. rend., 1885, 101,62) of estimating nitrates in water. 
(Compare also Gill, Tech. Quarterly, 1894, 7, 55.) 

A sodium mercuric jihcnol, 2:4-disulphonate, said to have the con¬ 
stitution CoH,(OHg) (SOjNa),, is used under the name Hermophenyl 
as an internal antiseptic.' 

I Cosaprtne is the sodium salt of the sulphonic acid of acetanilide. It has the constitu- 
tionCjllifNH .CO CHa)(’)SOjNa)(*) and may lie reBardcdassodiuinphcnol-p-sulphonatein 
which the hydroxyl-group has been rcplated by an acelaimno-group It is an odourless, 
white, amorphous powder, of saline taste It is a strong antipyretic, and presents the 
practical advantage of being readily soluble in water Its solution should give no precipi¬ 
tate with banuin chloride. 
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lODOPHENOI^f-SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

When I molecule of iodine (in the form of a mixture of potassium 
iodate and iodide) is added gradually to i molecule of potassium 
phenol-/i-sulphonate dissolved in excess of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
iodine at first separates, but is quickly reabsorbed, and after a short 
time the liquid sets to a dense mass of long thin prisms of potassium 
2:6: diiodo-phenol-4-sulphonate, C6H,I,(0II).S03K4-2H,0. This 
salt requires about 50 parts of water for solution, and when heated 
decomposes without melting at about 270°, with evolution of violet 
vapours of iodine. It yields with potassium hydroxide an extremely 
soluble basic salt, C6H,I,(OK).SO,K. The sodium salt (normal) 
forms a white crystalline powder containing 2H,0, and is infusible 
at 200“. It is odourless, has a faintly acid taste, is soluble in 13 parts 
of cold .rater and more readily in hot, and is also soluble in alcohol. 
The magnesium, aluminium, zinc, and lead salts are readily solulile 
in water and glycerol, but the silver and mercury salts are but slightly 
soluble. The barium salt is only slightly soluble in cold water, from 
which it crystallises in white glistening needles. The zinc salt forms 
long colourless needles, and the copper salt pale green monoclinic 
prisms. 

2:6-Diiodo-phenol-4-sulplionic acid is prepared commercially 
in the free state by treating diiodobenzenc with fuming sulphuric 
acid, saturating the diluted liquid with lead carbonate, filtering, and 
decomposing the soluble lead salt by hydrogen sulphide. On concen¬ 
trating the filtered liquid, the acid is dejtosited in crystals which melt 
at 120“ and decompose at 190“ with liberation of iodine.' 

Diiodophenolsulphonic acid (-I-3II2O) contains 52.9% of iodine, is 
odourless, and is a useful substitute for iodoform. Both the free acid and 
its salts possess well-marked antiseptic i)ro])erties and are employed in 
medicine under the name of “Soziodol.” “Easily soluble soziodol” is the 
sodium salt, and is commonly given in solution, whilst the potassium 
salt forms the “difficultly soluble” modification (Pharm. J., 1888, 
[iii], 18, 538, 621,1006). The potassium and zinc salts are used in 
ointments. The mercury salt has been employed as a hypodermic 
injection in cases of syphilis. 


• In prepanng the dilodo-acid, a certain amount of mono-iodophenolsulphonic acid is 
produced This substance forms thick, colourless, rhombic crystals, and yields barium and 
calcium salts which are readily soluble in water 
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PHENYLSULPHURIC ACID. PHENYL HYDROGEN 
SULPHATE. 


C,HoSO,; 


e., 


(C(,H5)HS0,; or SO, 


/OH 


This .icid is isomeric with the phenol-monosulphonic acids, C^H^- 
(OH)SO,H. It occurs together with its honiologue cresyl-sulphuric 
acid, (C,H,)HS04, as a ])Otassium salt in the urine of the horse and 
other herbivora. 'I'hese salts also occur in considerable quantity in 
human urine after taking carbolic acid, and traces arc normally 
present. During exhibition of phenol the inorganic sulphates ordi¬ 
narily present in urine are greatly reduced in amount or even wholly 
diba])]}car, being converted into phcnyl-sulph.ates. The quantity of 
sulphur existing in normal human urine in the form of phenolic and 
other ethereal sulphates averages one-tenth of that present as metallic 
sul])hales. The ethereal sul|ihatcs are represented by the i)otassium 
Sialts of phenyl-sul|)huric acid, indoxyl-sulphuric acid, skatoxyl-sul- 
phuric arid' and similar compounds of catechol and quinol. K. Bau¬ 
mann {Ber., 1876, 9, 55) has shown that if the inorganic sulphates be 
first ])recipitated by .acidifying the urine with acetic acid and warming 
the diluted liquid with excess of barium chloride, the filtered liquid will 
coiii.dn any cresyl-sul]ihates and phenyl-sulphates which may be 
present. On strongly acidifying the filtrate with hydrochloric acid 
and boiling it for i hour the phenolic sulphates will be decomposed, 
barium sulphate being jirccipitated together with resinous matter, 
from which inquirity it may be freed by washing with hot alcohol.’ 
On subsequently distilling the acidified urine tiic distill.atc contains 
distinct traces of ]>henol, directly recognisable by the bromine test (See 
p. 29S), and if the distillate be shaken with ether and the ethereal 
solution separated and cautiously evayiorated, the residue gives a 
distinct blue colouration with ferric chloride (Vol. 3). On the con¬ 
trary, from the original urine no phenol can be extracted by agitation 


’ These compounds are fully described m Vol. 7 

^ If the filtrate be evaporated to diyncss, anti the residue fused with nitre, an additional 
quantity of sulphunc acul is formetl corrcbpondmg, in human urine, to 10-20% of the tol;il 
sulphur excreted, but rising m anomalous cases to a larger proportion The unoxtdised 
sulphur exists m the unne partly in the fonn of cystin, a substance having the composition 
CelinN28^04, but a portion is excreted in the form of thiocyanates. 
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with ether, a behaviour evidently due to the fact that the phenyl- 
sulphates are not decomposed till the urine is heated with acid.' 

Baumann (fee. cit.) has actually isolated potassium phenyl-sulphate 
from horses’ urine by the following process; The liquid is evaporated 
at a low temperature, the residue extracted with alcohol, and the filtered 
liquid concentrated to a syru]) and allowed to stand in a very cold place. 
The crystalline plates which form are filtered olT, dried, and purified 
by recrystallisation from strong spirit. The pearly-white tables ob- 
taned consist of potassium phenyl-sul|)hate. L. Brieger treats fresh 
urine with neutral acetate of lead in e.xcess, filters, and treats the 
filtrate with basic lead acetate. The lead is removed from the filtered 
liquid by hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate evaporated to a thick 
syrup and kept for some time in a vacuum. The potassium phenyl- 
sulphate forms plates which are recrystallised from hot absolute alcohol 
{Zeit, physiol. Chem., 1884 [iv], 8, 311). 

Potassium Phenyl-sulphate, (C6H,)KS04, may also be prepared 
by the action of potassium phenoxidc on ])otassium pyrosulphate: 
(CeHdOK-k K,.S, 0 , = Kj-SO,-f (Ci.Ifs) KSO4. It crystallises in 
transparent rhombic tablets which feel greasy to the touch. It is 
readily soluble in water and sparingly soluble in cold absolute alcohol, 
but dissolves somewhat more readily in boiling alcohol. The aque¬ 
ous solution exhibits a fine blue fluorescence. 

Potassium phenyl-sulphate decomposes on exposure to moist air, 
sometimes in a few minutes, into phenol and potassium hydrogen 
sulphate. A similar change occurs by boiling the aqueous solution for 
a few hours or warming it for a few minutes with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, but it is not affected by acetic acid. On the other hand, potas¬ 
sium phenyl-sulphate is stable in ])rcsence of alkalis, and is only 
gradually attacked by potassium hydroxide at 150". When the solid 
salt is heated to i5o“-i6o“ in absence of moisture it is converted into 
the isomeric potassium phenol-/)-sulphonate. 

Phenyl-sulphates are readily distinguished from phenol-sulphonates 
by the formation of phenol and a sulphate on heating the solution with 
hydrochloric acid. When solid potassium phenyl-sulphate is quickly 

1 E. Davies has described a specimen of unne passed by a person recovennK from poisoning 
by carbolic acid (/•'/tarwi. J., 1883. (m). 14, 473) It was almost black in colour, and on 
distillation with sulphuric acid gave a <listillatc containing both phenol and cresol 'fbe 
phenol was recognised by the odour, the reaction with ammonia and soilium hypochlorite, 
and the formation of an abundant precipitate of tnbromophcnol (of charactenstic crystalline 
form) and (tn) bromocresol on adding bromine. Only a trace of phenol distilled over when 
the addition of sulphunc acid was omitted, and no phenol could be extracted by ether. 
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heated to fusion, and then dissolved in water, the solution gives a 
ruby-red colour with ferric chloride. 

Free phcnyl-sulphuric acid is so unstable that its aqueous or alcoholic 
solution decomposes almost immediately. It has never been isolated. 

NAPHTHOL SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

The practical application of the various acids obtained by the 
sulphonation of a- and /?-naphthoI is chiefly confined to the production 
of colouring-matters. Hence their preparation and characters are 
described in Vol. 5. 

Asaprol or Abrastol is calcium ; 9 -naphthol-af-.sulphonate, [C.oHa- 
(0H)(S0j)],Ca-l-3H,0. It forms an odourless, crystalline, bitter 
powder, neutral in reaction, and soluble in water and alcohol, but not in 
ether. Asaprol is non-to.xic, and is recommended (in doses of 4 grm.) 
as an antithermic in typhoid fever and articular rheumatism. It is 
also used as a clarifier and antiseptic in wines (sec also p. 259). 

Qualitative Tests and Detection.—The following reactions are 
described by Vitali {Roll, chim.jarm., 1908, 47, 291). Abrastol gives 
a red colour with mercuric nitrate, a fine green fluorescence when 
treated with sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, a blue colour with 
Froehde’s reagent, and a green tint with the vanadium-sulphuric acid 
reagent, all of which reactions can be observed with 0.0001 grm. of the 
substance. A solution of abrastol (0.1%) gives a blue colour with 
ferric chloride solution, a green colour with a blue fluorescence when 
chlorine water and a little ammonia arc added, and an intense red 
colour changing to violet when the residue from the evaporation of i c.c. 
is treated with potassium nitrate solution and excess of sulphuric acid. 
Potassium nitrate solution gives a yellow colour which changes to green 
on evaporation and to blood-red on adding sulphuric acid. When 
evaporated to dryness with mercurous nitrate solution i c.c. of a 0.01% 
solution of abrastol leaves a residue having a fine violet-red colour. 
Abrastol gives a yellow colour with sulphuric acid and, in very dilute 
solution, a line blue fluorescence with alkalies. 

According to Salomone ipiorn. Farm. Chim., 1906, 55, 481) a solu¬ 
tion of abrastol, when treated with red fuming nitric acid, gives a 
ruby-red colouration not extracted by ether or chloroform. After 
some hours, or immediately on adding alkali, the colour changes to 
yellow. With a solution containing only i part of abrastol in 300,000 

VOL. 111.-26 
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of water the reaction appears after a few minutes, especially if the 
liquid is warmed at 40 to 50°. If a small crystal of sodiu m hyposulphite 
is added the red colour changes to blue, violet, dark-green, and finally 
yellow, whilst with a crystal of sodium sulphite it changes immediately 
to yellow. Addition of stannous chloride solution, followed by a few 
drops of hydrogen peroxide or ammonium persulphate solution, 
changes the ruby-red colour to a reddish-violet which is intensified by 
adding sulphuric acid. 

To detect abrastol in wines, Salomone extracts 25 to 50 c.c. of the 
sample with 15 to 30 c.c. of amyl alcohol containing a little ammonia, 
evaporates the extract, and tests the residue as above. Or the residue 
may be fused with sodium, the product dissolved in water, and the 
solution tested for alkali sulphide with sodium nitroprusside (distinc¬ 
tion from naphthol). 

To detect asaprol or abrastol in red wine, A. Sanna Pintus {Staz. sper. 
agrar. ital., 1900, 33, 274) shakes 10 c.c. of the cold sample with 2 grm. 
of animal charcoal, and adds to the filtered liquid an equal volume 
of a solution of mercuric nitrate containing nitrous acid (prepared by 
dissolving 10 grm. of mercury in 9.7 c.c. of nitric acid of 1.42 sp. gr. 
and adding 3.5 c.c. of water to the solution). In the presence of 
abrastol, an immediate yellow colouration, with a golden fiuorescence, 
is produced, the colour changing to rose on exposure to the air for a 
few minutes. In the case of white wines the preliminary treatment 
with animal charcoal is unnecessary, and the test in that case is 
capable of detecting 0.01% of the antiseptic. (See page 259.) 

Gabutti {Slaz. sper. agrar. ital., 1904, 37, 234) states that o.i grm. 
of abrastol in i litre of wine can be detected by extracting 100 c.c., pre¬ 
viously made alkaline with a few drops of ammonia, with 10 to 15 c.c. 
of amyl alcohol, filtering and evaporating the alcoholic extract, dis¬ 
solving the residue in phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1.7), heating with a few 
drops of concentrated formaldehyde solution, and filtering. In the 
presence of abrastol, the filtrate shows a green fluorescence. 

According to Carletti {Boll. chim. farm., 1909, 48, 223) when a 
solution of as little as 0.00005 grm. of abrastol in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid is treated with a few drops of a 10% aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of tartaric acid and gently warmed, an emerald-green coloura¬ 
tion is produced. This reaction has the advantage over that with 
ferric chloride of being unaffected by organic acids. 

Other methods of detection arc described by Sangld-Ferribre (Compt. 
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rend., 1893, 117, 796), Sinabaldi (Monil. Scient., 1893, 7, 842), and 
Briand {Compt. rend., 1894,, 118, 925). (See p. 259.) 

HYDROXYQUINOLINE SULPHONIC ACIDS. 

Several sulphonated compounds derived from quinoline have been 
recently recommended as internal antiseptics. The following are the 
more important of these preparations: 

Diaphtol or Quinaseptol, C(,H5N(OH)(SO,H). 

Diaphtcrine or Oxyquinaseptol, (CoH^N. OH ),. . OH. SO jH. 

Hydrargyraseptol, C<,H 5N(OH)SO ,Hg+2 NaCl. 

Loretine, Cj,H4lN(OH)SOjH. 

Diaphtol is hydroxyquinolinc-3-suIphonic acid, diaphterine is a 
compound of 2-hydroxyquinolinc (2 mols.) with phenol-o-sulphonic 
acid (i mol.), while the last of the above compounds is a 3-iodo-2-hy- 
droxy-quinoline sul])honic acid. It forms an odourless, yellow powder, 
insoluble in water and only slightly soluble in alcohol, ether, or oils. 
The sodium salt, known as “iotuble loretine,” dissolves in water with 
orange colouration. Both this compound and the free acid are pow¬ 
erful antiseptics used in surgery. 

BEHZOIC ACID AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Benzoic acid is the central member of a group of highly interesting 
bodies, a considerable number of which possess more or less practical 
interest. They all contain the radical benzoyl, C,H 60 = C6H, CO 
= Bz, either intact or substituted.' In the following compounds 
the benzoyl radical exists intact: 

Benzoic acid (phcnyl-formic acid) Cell, CO.Oil 
Benzoyl chloride (benzoic chloride) C6Hg.CO.CI 
Benzoyl hydride (bcnzaldeliydc) . C6H5.CO.H 
Benzoyl methide (acetophenone) . .C6TT5.CO.CH3 
Bcnzoyl-glycocoll (hippuric acid) Cf,H5.C0.NH.CITj.C0.0H 
Benzoyl-ecgoninc .... C6H5.CO.CPH14NO3 

Benzoyl-methylecgonine (cocaine). C6Tl5.CO.Coiri3(Cn3)N03 
Benzoyl-acelyl-aconine (aconitine) .. .C6ll5.C0.(C2H30)Ca5H39N09 

In the following allies of benzoic acid substitution occurs in the 
benzoyl radical itself: 

' A colour reaction for the detection of the benzoyl aroup in orsanic compounds has 
been described by O Denig^s (Analysl. 1899. 24 . tbS) The indications are of very doubtlul 
value. 
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Mclhylbenzoic acids (toluic acids). 

Hydroxybenzoic acids (salicylic acid, etc.) . 
Dihydroxyljcnzoic aci<ls (prolocatcchuic acid) 
Trihydroxybenzoic acids (gallic acid, etc.) 

Carboxylbenzoic acids (phlhalic acids). 

Nitrobcnzoic acids. 

Amidobenzoic acids . 

Sulphobenzoic acids. 

Sulphamidobenzoic acids... 

Suiphamidobcnzoic anhydride (Saccharin).. 


.C6H,(CH3).C0.0H 

.C6H,(0H).C0.0H 

C6Hj(OH),.CO.OH 

C 6 H,(On),.CO.OH 

c 6 H 4 co.dH.co.OH 

.C6H4(N0,).C0.0H 

C6H,(NH,).C0.0H 

C6H4(S0,H).C0.0H 

C6H4(S0,NH,).C0.0H 


Many of these substituted benzoic acids have received important 
applications and are described in detail in the sequel. 


BENZOIC ACID. 

Benzene-carboxylic Acid. Phenyl-formic Acid. 

C,H604; or, Cells.COOH. 

Benzoic acid occurs ready-formed in gum benzoin, storax, and 
Tolu and Peruvian balsams, and in these and other resins also in the 
form of benzoic esters, it has also been found in the perfume known 
as ylung-yldti^t in vanilla, in oil of jasmine, and in certain fruits, 
notably plums and cranberries. 

Benzoic acid is formed in numerous synthetic reactions, and is 
produced by the oxidation of a great number of organic bodies, in¬ 
cluding benzoic and cinnamic aldehydes, toluene, cumene, casein, 
gelatin, etc. 

From gum benzoin the benzoic acid may be obtained by sublimation, 
or by exhaustion of the powdered substance with carbon disulphide. 
It may also be extracted from benzoin by treatment with lime in the 
manner indicated on page 452.' Benzoic acid prepared from gum- 
benzoin by sublimation is often more or less coloured, and has an aro¬ 
matic odour. 

It is prepared commercially by oxidising benzyl chloride with 
nitric acid. 

Benzoic acid crystallises from hot water in white lustrous scales 
or friable needles, but its crystalline habit is greatly modified by 
traces of impurity, so that the impure substance has been several 

1 The Bntish Pharmacopoeia (i8pS) makes no mention of benzoic aciil prcpareil from gum- 
benzoin by the lime process, though much of the purest commercial acnl is obtained in this 
manner. 
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times mistaken for an isomeric acid. When quite pure, benzoic acid 
is almost, if not quite, odourless,* but as met with in commerce it 
always has a well-marked odour, frequently smelling of benzoin, and 
sometimes of urine or almonds. 

Benzoic acid has a sp. gr. of i. 292, melts at 121°, and boils at 249°. 
It volatilises readily at a temperature much below its b. p., forming a 
beautiful feathery sublimate. The acid is somewhat volatile in a 
current of steam, and more or less with alcohol, benzene, and other 
volatile liquids. 

Benzoic acid has a sharp taste, and produces a peculiar irritation in 
the throat. The vapour has a penetrating aromatic odour, attacks 
the eyes, and provokes coughing. 

In cold water benzoic acid dissolves very sparingly, requiring 640 
parts at 0°, 408 at 15° and 281 at 25°.* In boiling water the solubility 
is I in 17 (i in 15, United States Pharmacopiria). Benzoic acid is 
dissolved very readily i)y .alcohol, ether, chloroform, amyl alcohol, 
benzene, petroleum spirit, carbon disulphide, and some fi.xed and 
volatile oils. 

Benzoic acid is enqdoyed in mc'dicine and in the manufacture of 
colouring-matters. It possesses decided antiseqUie properties, being in 
this rcs])cct,according to some observers,superior to salicylic acid, and, 
ai.eording to others, inferior. 

In the report of an investigation into the effects on digestion and 
health, of the presence of benzoic acid or sodium benzoate in food¬ 
stuffs, II. W. Wiley {U. .S'. Dept., Agric. Jinrena. Chem., Circular No. 
39, 1908) states that both these substances are highly objectionable 
cvhen taken internally, the evil effects being manife.sted by indigestion, 
nausea, headache, vomiting, loss of body-weight, etc. The im¬ 
portance of detecting any addition of Icenzoic acid to foods is therefore 
evident. 

The Referee Board appointed by the President of the United St.ates 
carried out 3 independent tests during a period of 3 months and re¬ 
ported th.at benzoic acid and benzoates in moderate doses, such as 

* 4 specimens of benzoic acid prcpareil by diflcrent methods an<l carefully pnnfieil 
were fouml by Perry lo lose odour as the punfication proceeded, becoming quite odourless 
when strictly pure The merest trace of benzyl alcohol, benzyl benzoate, or benzaldehyde 
impartetl a marked odour to the acid 

2 The solubility of benzoic acid m water is much increased by the presence of certain salts, 
such as sodium phosphate ., 

Sodium Bbnzenb-sulphinate is a compound obtained by dissolving benzoic acid m a 
concentrated solution of sodium sulphite It is very soluble m water at the ordinary 
perature and the solution has been iccommciidcd as an antiseptic dressing for wounds. 
It IS said to be more otViccnt than phenol, and to rank with mercunc salts and lodotorm. 
Without having the poisonous characters of the former or the <hsagreeable odour of the latter. 
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would be used in foods, were harmless and that there was no cumulative 
effect. 

Commercial Benzoic Acid.—The benzoic acid of commerce is 
liable to contain various impurities, some of which are due to its mode 
of preparation, whilst others are intentionally added as adulterants. 
Asbestos, boric acid, calcium carbonate and sulphate, sal-ammoniac, 
and sugar are among the more or less apocryphal additions of the latter 
class. 

Pure benzoic acid does not melt in boiling water, but some impurities 
impart this property to it, besides giving it greater solubility, and 
causing it to form smaller crystals of a different form from that usually 
assumed by the pure acid. On treating a sample of benzoic acid with 
ether, nearly all impurities and adulterants are left undissolved, e.xcept 
cinnamic acid, chlorobcnzoic acid, and essential oil. 

Inorganic impurities in benzoic acid can be detected and esti¬ 
mated by subliming the sample, pure benzoic acid being readily and 
entirely volatile. If the residue chars on further heating, sugar or 
hippuric acid may be present. The former gives a smell resembling 
burnt bread, and the latter an odour of burnt feathers, and they may be 
readily distinguished in other ways. Boric acid is insoluble in ether, 
but dissolves in hot alcohol to form a solution which when kindled 
burns with a flame green at the edges. If this indication be obtained 
it should be confirmed by repetition on the residue left on dissolving the 
sample in ether, as chlorobenzoic acid might also give rise to a green- 
edged flame, 

Hippuric acid when present may be further detected by its incom¬ 
plete solubility in ether; by its charring when heated with strong sul¬ 
phuric acid; and by the evolution of ammonia which occurs when the 
sample is ignited with soda-lime. The last test may be employed 
quantitatively in the absence of ammoniacal salts. The proportion of 
hippuric acid may be approximately estimated by agitating the sample 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and light petroleum or chloroform, when 
any hippuric (or succinic) acid remains undissolved. Samples of 
benzoic acid containing hippuric acid usually have a urinous odour, 
and redden or char when heated. 

Salicylic acid may be detected by the production of a violet coloura¬ 
tion with excess of ferric chloride. It may also be detected and esti¬ 
mated by treating the warm aqueous solution of the sample with 
bromine water which throws down the salicylic acid completely as a 
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white, voluminous precipitate, whilst benzoic acid gives no reaction. 
(Compare page 475.) 

Cinnamic acid is said to be often present in considerable proportion 
in benzoic acid pre])arcd from Ijenzoin. It is best detected by its 
reaction with manganous salts (sec page 4,17), and by the smell of 
bitter-almond oil produced on warming the sam[)le with sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromatc. The presence of cinnamic acid lowers 
the m. p. of benzoic acid). 

According to A. Jorissen (Ann. Cliim. anal., 1901, 6, 41), cinnamic 
acid can be detected in benzoic acid in the following way; i grm. of 
the sample is dissolved in 10 c.c. of boiling water, and the solution 
cooled and fdtered. The crystals on the fdter are gently pressed to 
e.vpel the mothcr-lit|uor. The latter is transferred to a test-tulje, 
treated with 4 c.c. of a 5% aqueous solution of uranium acetate, the 
tube closed with a cork, .and the liquid e.xposed to light, direct sunlight 
if possible. In the presence of cinnamic acid, of which 1% can be 
thus detected, benzaldehyde is gr.adually formed and can be recognised 
by its odour. 

Chlorinated compounds .are indicative of the presence of .syn¬ 
thetic benzoic acid and should never be present in an acid prepared 
from natural sources. They may be detected by dissolving the 
samjde in alcohol, moistening some asbestos with the solution, ignit¬ 
ing it, and placing a beaker moistened with silver nitrate over the 
flame. If chlorinated products were iiresent, a milky deposit of silver 
chloiide will be produced. P. N. Raikow {C/iem. Zeit., 1898, 22, 20) 
states that if a portion of the sample be heated on a platinum wire over 
a bunsen llame, and the evolved vapours allowed to come into contact 
with a few drops of an alcoholic solution of phloroglucinol-vanillin 
contained in an inverted ])orcelain dish held over the flame, a red 
colour will be developed in pre.scncc of organic chlorinated comjiounds. 

Tr.aces of liydroililoric and sulphuric acids are freipiently present in 
commercial benzoic acid, owing to the method of prcqiaration. 

Sugar is recognised by its insolubility in ether, ready solubility in 
cold water, and by the blackening which occurs when the sample is 
heated with strong sulphuric acid. When present in quantity it may 
be detected by the taste of the sample, and in smaller quantity by the 
taste of the residue left undissolved by ether or chloroform. 

Ammonium chloride (sal-ammoniac) is detected by shaking the 
samide with cold water, when a solution is obtained with which silver 
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nitrate gives white curdy silver chloride insoluble in nitric acid. This 
proves the presence of a chloride only; the presumption that am¬ 
monium chloride is present is confirmed if the sample evolves am¬ 
monia on treatment in the cold with alkali hydroxide. In presence of 
ammonium chloride and other ammoniacal salts, the soda-lime test 
for hippuric acid is inapplicable, unless the sam])le be first sh.aken with 
cold, moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, in which ammonium 
chloride dissolves, whilst hippuric acid is nearly insoluble. 

Essential oil, which is very commonly present in benzoic acid 
made from gum benzoin, causes the samples to turn brown when 
warmed with strong sulphuric acid. Rcsinims and oily mailers will 
remain undissolved, together with any mineral matters, on treating 
the sample with sufficient warm dilute sodium hydroxide solution to 
neutralise the acid. 

The odour of benzoic acid to some e.xtcnt indicates its origin; 
but the acid from benzoin is sometimes imitated by mixing the prod¬ 
ucts from other sources with benzoin, and subliming the mixture; or 
by adding vanillin to artificial l)enzoic acid. According to Hager, 
(Pharm. Central, 1886,26,392), this factitious product may be detected 
by a mixture of solutions of ferric chloride and ])otassium ferricyanide. 
With the natural acid from benzoin, the colour of this reagent is 
changed from yellow to blue in from i to 3 seconds; whilst with the 
product obtained by subliming the artificial acid over resin, from 20 
seconds to 2 minutes are required. The pure ac id does not change the 
colour. 

The reduction of potassium permanganate has been proposed as a 
test for the origin of benzoic acid, but its indications have been proved 
to be fallacious. Ammonio-nitrate of silver has also been recom¬ 
mended, the test being used at a boiling heat. 

0 . Jacobsen {Arch. Pharm., 1884, [iii], 22, 366) recognises the acid 
from gum benzoin by the presence of catechol, which he detects by con¬ 
verting the acid into a sodium salt, drying, and shaking with ether. 
The ether being se])arated and evaporated, the residue is <lissolvcd and 
the catechol recognised by its reducing action on cold ammonio-nitrate 
of silver and by other re.actions. 

Jacobsen has further investigated the nature of the substances ac¬ 
companying benzoic acid prepared from gum benzoin. On treating 
such acid with a solution of sodium carbonate, an oil remains undis¬ 
solved, smelling of vanillin and of phenol. This may be separated by 
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distillation into 3 fractions. The first, boiling between 200° and 210°, 
consists of methyl benzoate and guaiacol, which can be separated 
by cold dilute sodium hydroxide solution. The second and smaller 
fraction (boiling between 235° and 245°) when shaken with water 
yields catechol, whilst acetyl-guaiacol remains undissolved. The 
third and largest fraction (boiling between 280° and 330“) contains 
benzyl benzoate, benzophenone, and benzoyl-guaiacol, with traces of 
vanillin and other substances. On saponification with alcoholic potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, and agitation with water and ether, lienzyl alcohol 
and benzophenone pass into the ethereal layer, whilst the alkaline 
solution contains benzoic acid and guaiacol. The 2 latter substances 
may be separated by adding sodium hydrogen carbonate till the 
liquid is alkaline to litmus, and then agitating with ether, which will 
dissolve the guaiacol only. 

Pure benzoic acid, when heated in a test-tube, sublimes completely 
w ithout changing colour. It dissolves to a colourless solution in pure 
sulphuric acid, and if ignited with calcium carbonate, leaves a residue, 
the solution of which, in nitric acid, gives no oiuilesccnce with silver 
nitrate solution. Consecpiently, a sample which satisfies these 3 
tests can contain no likely impurity c.xcept salicylic and sulidiuric 
acids, which can be detected as above. 

Qualitative Tests and Detection.—Strong solutions of soluble 
benzoates are ])reci])itated on addition of hydrochloric acid, ow ing 
to the slight solubility of benzoic acid in water. (Succinates give no 
preiipitate with hydrochloric acid; but hiitpurates, cinnamates, and 
salicylates react like benzoates. Sulphuric acid shouid not be sub¬ 
stituted for hydrochloric acid.) 

Sodium amalgam, metallic magnesium, or aluminium gradually 
reduce a slightly acidified solution of a benzoate, with production of 
the characteristic odour of benztildehytle. 

Neutral ferric chloride precipitates neutral benzoates almost com¬ 
pletely as a light red, bulky, basic ferric benzotite, insoluble in acetic 
acid. Succinates give with ferric chloride a reddish-brown, cinn.v 
mates a yellow’, and hipimratcs a cretim-coloured precipitate, meco- 
nates a deep red colouration, and salicylates a violet colouration. Ben¬ 
zoic acid is also distinguished from succinic and many other acids by 
not being precipitated by ammoniacal barium chloride in |)rcscncc of 
alcohol. Magnesium benzoate is soluble in alcohol, but the succinate 
is insoluble. 
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For the detection of benzoic acid in foods, E. Mohler. (Bull.Soc. 
Cliim., 1890, [iii], 3, 414) employs the reaction of hydrogen sulphide 
on an ammoniacal solution of symmetrical dinitro-benzoic acid 
(1:3: 5), whereby reduction takes place successively to amido- 
nitrobenzoic and diamidobenzoic acid. In the case of beer, for c.xample, 
100 c.c. are rendered alkaline by sodium hydroxide and evaporated 
to a ])astc, which is acidified with hydrochloric acid, mixed with sand, 
and extracted with ether (20 c.c.). The ether is evaporated, and the 
residue moistened with sulphuric acid (2 c.c.), heated to 240“ till 
acid vapours are evolved and charring takes place, when a few deci¬ 
grammes of sodium nitrate are gradually added till the liquid iiecomes 
colourless. The clear liquid formed is poured into excess of aqueous 
ammonia and a drop of ammonium sulphide added. The least trace 
of benzoic acid is at once indicated by the production of a yellow coloura¬ 
tion changing to reddish-brown. 

L. Robin modifies Mohler’s method as follows: 50 c.c. of the 
liquid (beer, wine, or cider) are mixed with a little ferric chloride 
solution and a little hydrochloric acid, and shaken with 40-50 c.c. of 
ether. The ethereal extract is washed twice with water and half of 
it is shaken with a solution of 0,3 grm. of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
in a mixture of 20 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of alcohol. The aqueous- 
alcoholic solution is separated, evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
heated with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 10 drops of fuming nitric acid 
until sulphuric acid fumes are evolved. The acid liquid is then poured 
into 50 c.c. of cold water, the solution made ammoniacal and treated 
with a solution of ammonium hydrosulphide, drop by drop, shaking 
after each addition. In the presence of benzoic acid, an orange-red 
colouration commences to appear and develops rapidly. The addition 
of alkaline hydrosulphide should be arrested when the colour is first 
observed. It is claimed that 0.001 grm. can be detected in this way 
(Ann. CItim. anal., 1909, 14, 53). 

For the detection of benzoic acid In butter G. Halphen (J. Pharni. 
Chitn., 1908, [vi], 28, 201) has dcscrilied a variation of Mohler’s 
method in which the reduction is effected by sodium sul[)hite. 

Halphen’s method has been modified by Robin (loc. cit.) in order 
to avoid emulsification when the butter is extracted. 23 grm. of 
the butter arc melted and poured into a solution of 0.5 grm. of sodium 
hydrogen carbon,ate in a mixture of 50 c.c. of water and 15 c.c. of 
alcohol. The mixture is stirred by giving the beaker a circular move- 
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ment and allowed to stand for 10 minutes. The aqueous-alcoholic 
liquid (which should be alkaline to litmus) is then separated, treated 
with 7 to 8 drops of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, heated just to 
boiling, treated with a little tripoli, and [loured on to a moistened 
folded fdter, large enough to contain it entirely. The filtrate (fdtra- 
tion must be repeated if necessary until the liquid is clear) is extracted 
with ether and the extract tested as already described. 

J. de Brevans (/. I’Jiartn. Chim., 1909, [vi], 14, 438), for the detec¬ 
tion of benzoic acid or benzoates in foodstuffs, relies on the produc¬ 
tion of aniline blue when the acid is heated with aniline containing 
rosaniline hydrochloride. This author uses a mixture of equal parts 
of ether and light petroleum for the extraction. According to Ilalphen, 
the method is unsuitable for use in testing butter. 

K. Fischer and O. Gruenert {Zeibrh. Nahr. Genttssm., 1909, 17, 
721) advocate the following method for the extraction of benzoic acid 
from llesh products: 50 grm. of the finely divided material are mixed 
with 100 c.c. of 50% alcohol, the mixture acidified with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and stirred for 30 minutes. It is then filtered through 
muslin, the solid pressed, the expressed liquid made alkaline, and all 
the alcohol expelled by evaporation on a water-bath. When the 
volume has been reduced to 50 c.c., 5 grm. of sodium chloride are 
added, the liquid acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and heated to 
boiling. After cooling, the liquid is filtered, the filtrate extracted with 
ether, the ethereal extract washed with water and evaporated at a 
low temperature. For the identification of the acid in the residue, 
these authors jirefcr to convert it into salicylic acid liy fusion with 
sodium hydroxide, the latter being recognised by the ferric chloride 
reaction. It is stated that de Brevans’ test is useless for the detection 
of benzoic acid in meats and fats. 

Mile. Anna Jonescu has recently (J, Pharm. Chim., 1909, [vi], 29, 
523) described a method of detecting benzoic acid by treating i c.c. 
of a solution (containing i grm. per litre) with i drop of officinal ferric 
chloride solution (i 28%) and i drop of a o 3% hydrogen peroxide 
solution. The liquid, at first yellow, gradually (immediately on 
warming) assumes the violet colour characteristic of salicylic acid. 
The method, which cannot be employed in the presence of phenols, 
salicylic .acid, or saccharin, is stated to be especially applicable to milk. 

Estimation. Volumetric Methods. —Benzoic acid is distinctly 
acid to methyl-orange, but this indicator cannot be employed for its 
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titration, as the end point is very indefinite. Benzoic acid is sharply 
mono-basic towards phenolphthalein and Poirrier’s blue, and may be 
accurately titrated by sodium hydroxide with the aid of either of these 
indicators. 

The benzoic acid, liberated if necessary by acidification, is dis¬ 
solved by repeated agitation with ether, chloroform, or benzene. 
After washing the ethereal solution with water, tlie benzoic acid may 
be estimated by adding alcohol and titrating with standard sodium 
hydroxide and phenolphthalein. 

Rebiere (/. Pliann. C/n'»;., 1896, [vi], 3, 113) analy.ses metallic ben¬ 
zoates by carefully heating a known quantity with hydrochloric acid. 
The chlorine in the resultant chloride is estimated by titration with 
silver nitrate. The method is not well-suited for the analysis of lith¬ 
ium benzoate, owing to the ready volatility of the chloride, and is evi¬ 
dently inafiplicable to ammonium benzoate. 

To estimate the benzoic atid, the salt is treated with an amount of 
decinormal sulphuric acid exactly sufficient to combine with the 
metallic base, the quantity of which is determined from the estimation 
of chlorine in the chloride. 'I’he liberated benzoic acid is then titrated 
with standard sodium hydroxide and phenoli)hthalcin. 

As the result of a i ritical examination of the methods of estimating 
benzoic acid in foods W. von Gcnersich (Zcilsch. A’alir. Ccniissm., 
1908, 16, 224) concludes that it is most completely extracted with 
benzene. To facilitate the penetration of the solvent, it is advantage¬ 
ous to subject fatty substances to a preliminary boiling with sodium 
hydroxide solution. One or two drops of phenolphthalein solution are 
added to an aliquot part of the benzene extract and the liquid titrated 
with jV/io potassium hydroxide solution, (i c.c. corresponds to 
0.0122 grm. of benzoic acid.) 

Gravimetric Methods. —^Benzoic acid may be separated from fixed 
substances by sublimation, and may be estimated in gum benzoin 
by that means. 

Benzoic acid may also be approximately estimated, in the absence 
of interfering substances, by converting it into a soluble neutral ben¬ 
zoate, and precipitating the cold solution with lead acetate, avoiding 
excess. The precipitate is filtered off, washed once with cold w'ater, 
then with proof-spirit containing 0.5% of acetic acid, and finally dried 
at 100° and weighed. Its weight, multiplied by 0.543 2 gives the amount 
of benzoic acid present. 
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Neutral benzoates are precipitated tolerably perfectly by cupric 
acetate or sulphate, especially in presence of alcohol, and the action 
may be employed for the estimation of benzoic acid. 

After extracting the benzoic acid from its acidified solution with 
ether, sodium hydroxide or baryta may be added to the ethereal 
layer with constant agitation until the liquid is exactly neutral 
(to phenolphthalein). The ethereal layer (which will retain any 
benzaldehyde or essential oils) is separated and the aqueous liquid 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dried at ioo“, and the benzoate 
weighed. 

F. M. Horn (Zeil. Cliem. Ind., 1888,2,329) recommends the follow¬ 
ing method of estimating benzoic acid in milk: About 10 c.i. 
diluted with an equal volume of water are warmed with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid (i%) until it coagulates. After filtering and washing the 
preci])itate with warm water, the filtrate is evaporated and the residue 
taken up in 50% alcohol. A few drops of ammonia are added to this 
solution after filtration, the excess boiled oil, and the liquid exactly 
neutralised and treated with its own volume of absolute alcohol. The 
benzoic acid is precipitated with copper sulphate and weighed on a 
tared filter as copper benzoate. 

For the estimation of benzoic acid in catsup La Wall and Bradshaw 
{Amer. J. Pharm., 1908, 80, 171) rec ommend the following method : 
20 grm. of the sample are mixed with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 
25 c .c. of a saturated solution of sodium chloride, the mixture shaken 
for s minutes and poured on to a moistened filter. The residue on the 
filter is washed with saturated salt solution until the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings amount to 100 c.c. The latter is shaken 3 times with chloroform, 
and the united extracts evaporated at ordinary temperature. The 
residue is dried to constant weight over sulphuric acid. It is usually 
white and crystalline, but if yellow and oily, it should be dissolved in 
ammonia, the solution acidified with sulphuric acid and the extraction 
with chloroform repeated. The estimation may be confirmed volumet- 
rically by dissolving the weighed residue in a little alcohol and titrat¬ 
ing with N 1 20 potassium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. After titration it is advisable to divide the neutral solu¬ 
tion into 2 parts, i of which is tested for cinnamic acid by adding 
manganous sulphate solution, and the other for salicylic acid by add¬ 
ing excess of ferric chloride solution. Saccharin and salicylic acid if 
present in the catsup are extracted with the benzoic acid and must be 
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estimated separately, and the quantities found deducted from the total 
weight of the residue. 

Another method of estimating benzoic acid in catsup is described 
by Reed {J. Amcr. Chein. Soc., 1907, 29, 1626), but this is a lengthy 
process and requires a flask of a special pattern. 

Metallic Benzoates. 

The metallic benzoates are mostly crystallisable and soluble in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. Some of them, such as the 
sodium and barium salts, are withdrawn from their solutions by animat 
charcoal, and calcium benzoate is decomposed by it, so that free 
benzoic acid can be extracted by treating the charcoal with ether. 

The general reactions and methods of analysing metallic benzoates 
have already been described above. 

Commercial benzoates are liable to contain much the same im¬ 
purities as benzoic acid (page 406), especially hippuric and chlorobenzoic 
acids, sulphates, and chlorides. The 2 former impurities may be de¬ 
tected by acidifying the solution of the benzoate with hydrochloric acid 
and agitating with ether. Benzoic and chlorobenzoic acids pass into 
the ethereal layer, whilst hippuric acid remains (undissolved) in the 
aqueous liquid. The chlorobenzoic acid or other organic chlorine 
compounds may then be detected by allowing the bulk of the ether to 
evaporate spontaneously, adding alcohol, igniting, and testing the prod¬ 
ucts of combustion for hydrochloric acid, as described above. 

Sodium benzoate, NaCjHjOj+HjO, crystallises in colourless 
needles. The salt is soluble in 1.7 parts of water at 15° if the acid 
used for its preparation were pure, but has a lower and varying solubility 
if chlorobenzoate or hippurate be present. Sodium benzoate receives 
an extensive application in America in the preservation of articles of 
food (see page 405). 

Potassium benzoate, KC,Il50j+3Hj0, forms concentrically 
grouped needles. 

Lithium benzoate forms a crystalline powder or small shining 
scales, soluble in 4 parts of cold or 25 of boiling water and in 12 parts 
of cold or 10 of boiling alcohol. It is liable to contain the same 
impurities as sodium benzoate (see above) and lithium citrate (Vol. 1). 

Calcium benzoate, Ca(C,HsOa),+3HaO, crystallises in granules 
or feathery needles, and is less soluble in hot water than in cold. 
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Manganous benzoate is soluble in water (distinction from cinna- 
mate). 

Ferric benzoate is obtained as a flesh-red precipitate by mixing 
solutions of neutral benzoates and ferric chloride. It is decomposed 
by washing with water into a soluble acid and an insoluble basic salt. 

Cupric benzoate, CufCjEjOJa-t-zHjO, crystallises from hot 
water in light blue needles or plates united in spherical masses. It is 
one of the least soluble of the benzoates. 

Lead benzoate is crystalline and difficultly soluble. 

Mercuric benzoate, Hg(CjH50j)„ forms long silky crystals soluble 
in hot water, but very sparingly soluble in cold water. It is more 
readily dissolved by water containing chlorides or iodides. According 
to Rebi^re (Pharm. Jour., 1887 i, 82), mercuric benzoate as met with 
in commerce is of very variable composition, as exemplified by the fol¬ 
lowing analyses: 
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The salt can be obtained of almost theoretical composition (as 
WHS sample D) by precipitating mercuric chloride with excess of 
sodium hydroxide, washing the mercuric oxide till free from chlorine, 
and boiling it with the calculated quantity of powdered benzoic acid 
in a little water, leaving the oxide in slight excess. On boiling the 
resulting powder with a large quantity of water it dissolves, and on 
cooling pure mercuric benzoate crystallises out. 

Bismuth Benzoate. —K basic salt, stated to have the composition 
BiO.CjHjO,, is official in France. It is prepared by treating benzoic 
acid with freshly prepared moist bismuth hydroxide. The salt 
is amorphous, and commercial samples show somewhat varying 
composition. 

BEKZOIC ESTERS. 

Benzoic esters are obtained by the general methods used to pre¬ 
pare this class of compounds. 

Methyl benzoate, C,Hj. CO,Me, an aromatic liquid boiling at 
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199°, is used to a limited extent in the preparation of artificial fruit 
essences and flavourings. 

Ethyl benzoate, C,Hs.CO,Et, is a very fragrant liquid, boiling 
at 213°. It is employed in the production of artificial fruit essences 
(see Vol. i), but is valueless in perfumery. 

Propyl benzoate boils at 229°, and butyl benzoate at 247°. 

Benzyl benzoate, C,H5.CO,C,H„ is a natural constituent ol 
Peru and Tolu balsams. It forms compact lustrous crystals of 
aromatic odour, melts at 20° to 21°, and boils at 323°. At its m. p. 
it has a sp. gr. of 1.227. 

The so-called “cinnamein” of Peru balsam consists of a mixture 
of benzyl benzoate and cinnamate, in which the former constituent 
largely predominates. Benzyl benzoate is the constituent to which 
the efficacy of Peru balsam in the treatment of scabies is due. The 
synthetic ester has the advantage of being of constant composition 
and free from colour and odour, whilst it does not cause the irritation, 
due to the presence of free acid, which is sometimes a consequence of 
using Peru balsam. Benzyl benzoate has been introduced into com¬ 
merce by the Berlin Aniline Company under the name of “Peruicabin." 
A 25% solution of the ester in castor oil is known as “Peruol." 

Eugenyl benzoate, C.oHnO.C^HjO,, prepared by heating 
together eugenol and benzoyl chloride, forms the “Benzeugenol" 
of medicine. It has been employed as an antiseptic in cases of tuber¬ 
culosis. It forms colourless, odourless, bitter crystals, very slightly 
soluble in water, but easily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and acetone. Benzeugenol melts at 70.5°, and gives a purple coloura¬ 
tion with strong sulphuric acid. The formation of eugenyl benzoate 
is the basis of Thoms’ method for the estimation of eugenol in 
essential oils. 

Guaiacyl benzoate, or benzoyl-guaiacol, C 6 H,,( 0 CH,). 0 .- 
C 0 (C 6 H;), also called “Benzosol,” is recommended as a usefubsub- 
stitute for guaiacol in phthisis. It has the advantage over the latter 
of being tasteless and odourless. Benzosol forms small colourless 
crystals, melting at 57°. It is almost insoluble in water, but is readily 
soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

According to Dragendorff {Arch. Pharm., 1895, 233, 612) benzoyl- 
guaiacol gives a reddish-purple colour when moistened with sulphuric 
acid and acetone; a violet colour striped with green and violet-blue, 
with ferric chloride; an orange and green colour with nitric acid; a 
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green, violet, and yellow colour with potassium nitrite; a bright red 
colour with sucrose or dextrose; a violet to red colour with Frohde’s re¬ 
agent; and a violet, green, and blue colour with sulphovanadic acid. 

C H CO\ 

Benzoic Anhydride. Benzoyl Oxide. / 0 

(-.(jiij. CO/ 

This substance is prepared according to methods described by 
Gerhardt (Annalen, 1853, 87, 73), Lachowicz {Ber., 1884, 17, 1282) 
and Minunni [Gazzetla, 1890, 20, 655; 1892, 22, ii, 213). 

Benzoic anhydride crystallises in rhombic prisms melting at 42°. 
It boils at 360°, and dissolves readily in alcohol or ether. It is but 
little affected by cold water, but on boiling with water readily under¬ 
goes hydrolysis with formation of benzoic acid. By boiling with alco¬ 
hol it yields elhyl benzoate. This and similar reactions render benzoic 
anhydride a valuable re.agcnt for the production of benzoic esters, and 
it is employed for that purpose in the investigation of essential oils. 

Benzoyl Chloride. Benzoic Chloride. C6H5.COCI. 

Benzoyl chloride may be prepared by the action of phosphoric 
chloride on benzoic acid (Cahours, Annalen, 1849, 70, 40), or by the 
action of chlorine on benzaldehyde. It is a liquid of penetrating odour. 
It boils at 198°, and solidifies at a low temperature, the solid melting 
at —1°. It is isomeric with the chlorobenzaldehydes, CsH^Cl.CHO, 
and is a valuable reagent in organic synthesis. 

t ommercial benzoyl chloride is usually contaminated with chloro- 
benzoic chloride, and frequently with benzaldehyde and its chloro- 
derivatives. These impurities cause synthetic compounds prepared 
with it to contain chlorine compounds difficult to remove. 

Benzoic Aldehyde. Benzaldehyde. 

CjHsO; i.e., CaHj.CHO. 

Benzaldehyde forms the major part of the essential oils of bitter 
almond, cherry-laurel, peach kernels, and many other vegetable 
products, especially of members of the natural order Rosacetc. 

It is manufactured synthetically chiefly by the action of lead or 
copper nitrate on benzoyl chloride. (Compare Lauth and Grimaux, 
BuU.Soc. Ch'm., 1867, [i], 7, 106; Piria, Annalen, 1856, 100, 105; and 
Anschutz, Annalen, 1884, 226, 18.) 

VOL. III.—27 
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Pure benzaldehyde is a thin colourless liquid of high refractive power. 
It has a peculiar, very agreeable odour like that of bitter-almond oil, 
and a burning aromatic taste. Its sp. gr. is 1.0636 at 0° and 1.0304 
at 15°. It solidifies at —13.5° and boils at 179°. Benzaldehyde 
is soluble in about 300 parts of water, and is miscible in all propor¬ 
tions with alcohol and ether.' 

Synthetic benzaldehyde is largely used, for flavouring and perfumery 
purposes, as a cheap substitute for the natural essential oil of almonds. 
Most of the synthetic benzaldehyde of commerce contains traces of 
chlorinated compounds, which are particularly objectionable, since 
they have an irritating odour, and cause soaps perfumed with the im¬ 
pure substance to deteriorate and darken on e.vposure to light. 
Benzaldehyde can, however, be obtained quite free from such impuri¬ 
ties, and soap scented with it does not change colour on e.xposure. As a 
perfume, artificial benzaldehyde is inferior to the natural oil of 
almonds. 

Benzaldehyde is employed largely for the production of various 
synthetic products, such as malachite-green, cinnamic aldehyde, etc. 

Reactions.—On exposure to the light, benzaldehyde absorbs oxy¬ 
gen rapidly, and is converted into a crystalline mass of benzoic acid, 
CjHoO,.® (Cf. Baeyer and Villiger, Ber., 1900, 33,1569.) It is also 
oxidised by boiling with chromic acid mixture, or manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid; but is only slowly attacked by nitric acid, even 
when boiling. 

When heated with solid sodium hydroxide, benzaldehyde evolves 
hydrogen and yields a benzoate. By treatment with water and sodium 
amalgam, it is reduced to benzyl alcohol. Benzyl alcohol and a ben¬ 
zoate are also formed when benzaldehyde is treated with strong sodium 
hydroxide solution. 

Like most aldehydes, benzaldehyde forms crystalline compounds 
with alkali hydrogen sulphites. The sodium compound has the for¬ 
mula CjH^O.NaHSO,.* Benzaldehyde also responds to the other 
general reactions of aromatic aldehydes. It reduces ammoniacal 
silver solution with the production of the usual silver mirror, but 
differs from aldehydes of the aliphatic series in being permanent in 

* The solubility of benzaldehyde in water is often erroneously stated as i in lo, whicb is 
xo times the true amount. 

* The oxidation is much retarded by the presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is therefore 
often added to the artificial oil of bitter almonds. 

‘This insoluble crystalline compound is converted, in the presence of an excess of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, into a soluble compound of the formula CtHtNaSOi. 
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presence of alkalies and in not reducing Fehling’s solution. Ammo¬ 
nium hydroxide converts benzaldehyde into white crystalline hydro- 
benzamide, (C6Hs.CH)3N,, melting at 110°, which is resolved by 
acids into ammonia and benzaldehyde. This reaction also distin¬ 
guishes the aromatic aldehydes from those of the fatty series. 

Estimation. Volumetric Methods.—Ripper has devised a gen¬ 
eral method for the estimation of aldehydes and those ketones which 
combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite (Monaish., 1901, 21, 1079). 
The aldehyde or ketone is absorbed (after steam distillation if neces¬ 
sary) in excess of sodium hydrogen sulphite solution and the excess 
determined by titration with standard iodine solution. In the experi¬ 
ence of the present writer, however, the excess of sulphite found after 
the absorption of benzaldehyde, varies with the concentration of the 
solution, and consecjucnlly appreciable errors are introduced by vari¬ 
ation of the duration of the steam distillation, when this is necessary. 

Gravimetric Methods.—^For the estimation of small quantities of 
benzaldehyde Hbrissey (J. Pharm. Chim., 1906, [vi], 23, 60) converts 
the aldehyde into its phenylhydrazone. The reaction is not complete 
at the ordinary temperature in 24 hours, and longer periods give too 
high results owing to oxidation of the excess of phenylhydrazine. 
The following method, however, is stated to give good results; 50 c.c. 
of the aqueous solution of benzaldehyde are mixed with 50 c.c. of a 
reagent prepared by dissolving 0.5 c.c. of acetic acid and i c.c. of 
fre'-hly distilled phenylhydrazine in 100 c.c. of water. The mixture 
is heated on a water-bath for 20 to 30 minutes and then allowed to stand 
for 12 hours. The precipitate is collected inatared Gooch crucible, 
washed with 20 c.c. of cold water, and dried to constant weight over 
sulphuric acid in vacuo. Denis and Dunbar {J. Ind. Eng. Cbem., 
1909, I, 256) employ a similar method for the analysis of almond¬ 
flavouring extracts, but as they allow the mixture of extract and phenyl 
hydrazine to stand 24 hours without heating, their results are some¬ 
what low. 

Colourimetric Method.—Woodman and Lyford have based a 
method of estimating benzaldehyde in almond extracts on the colour 
reaction of aldehydes with magenta decolourised by sulphur dioxide. 
(J. Amer. Chem.Soc., 1908, 30, 1607.) 

This has the advantage of being considerably more rapid than the 
gravimetric method. The reagent is prepared by dissolving o. 5 grm. 
of magenta in 100 c.c. of water, adding a solution of 20 grm. of sul- 
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phur dioxide and diluting to i litre. 3 standard solutions are prepared 
by dissolving, respectively, 0,002 grm., o.004 grm., and 0.006 grm. 
of freshly distilled benzaldehyde in aldehyde-free alcohol and diluting 
to 20 c.c. 10 grm. of the sample to be analysed are diluted to 50 C.C. 
with alcohol (aldehyde-free), and of this solution 2 c.c. are diluted to 
20 c.c. with the same solvent. The latter solution and the 3 standards, 
contained in Nessler tubes, are immersed for some time in water at 
15“, then each is treated rapidly with 20 c.c. of the magenta reagent 
(also at 15°) and well mixed. After standing for 10 minutes the test 
sample is matched with the nearest standard in the usual way by with¬ 
drawing part of either liquid. The depth of colour, within the given 
limits, is proportional to the amount of benzaldehyde present. To 
prepare aldehyde-free alcohol it is distilled over silver oxide, then 
treated with 25 grm. of tn-phenylene-diamine hydrochloride per litre, 
and a rapid current of air passed through the solution for 3 hours. 
The liquid is then distilled, the first 100 c.c. being rejected. Alcohol 
so treated remains pure for some weeks if kept in the dark at a low 
temperature. 

ESSENTIAL OIL OF BITTER ALMONDS. 

The essential oil of bitter almonds, Amygdalus communis var. 
amara, together with the oils of several other kernels, such as those of 
the apricot and peach, owe their characteristic odour and flavour to ben¬ 
zaldehyde.' To all intents and purposes the oils from these 3 sources 
are identical, and most of the foreign bitter-almond oil is in reality 
peach-kernel oil. 

Lewkowitsch states (Analyst, 1904, 29, 105) that the oil sold as 
“Oil of sweet almonds, French” is solely peach-kernel or apricot- 
kernel oil, whilst “Almond-oil, English” is genuine. 

The oil docs not exist in the free state in the kernels, but results 
from the decomposition of a glucoside, amygdatin, C,oH„NO,„ 
which breaks down in the presence of water under the influence of the 
natural enzyme emulsin or synaptase into a mixture of dextrose, bcnzal- 
dehyde and hydrocyanic acid. 

This reaction is also brought about by the action of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

* According to Tilden, cherry-laurel oil consists of benzaldehyde, less than 7% of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, a volatile oil (possibly benzyl alcohol), convertible into benzoic acid by oxida* 
tion, and minute quantities of an odorous resin {Pharm.J., 1875, (111), 761). 
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Pure oil of bitter almonds contains much hydrocyanic acid (vide 
infra), but the acid-free oil is a regular commercial article, sold as 
“ Oil of Almonds, S. A. P.” (sine acido prussico). 

Approximately from i to 2% of essential oil is obtained from the 
bitter-almond kernels, and this possesses a much finer and more 
delicate odour than synthetic benzaldehydc. Bitter-almond oil is a 
yellowish licjuid (which can be obtained colourless by rectification) 
of sp. gr. 1.045 to 1.070. The latter gravity is, however, somewhat 
rare, and normal oils seldom range outside the limits 1.045 
and 1.060. 

M. Boyveau states that an artificial oil of bitter almonds is occa¬ 
sionally met with having a sp. gr. of 1 .029 to i. 030. Its odour is more 
acrid than that of the natural oil, as may be observed by moistening 
strips of paper with the oil and exposing them to the air. 

Oil of bitter almonds is optically inactive, and neutral to ordinary 
indicators when fresh. On exposure to light it rapidly absorbs oxy¬ 
gen and deposits crystals of benzoic acid, at the same time becoming 
acid in reaction. 

The main constituent of essential oil of bitter almonds is benzal- 
dehyde, but a notable proportion of hydrocyanic acid (4 to 8%) is 
present, and appreciable quantities of i)henyl-hydroxyacetonitrile 
(the nitrile of mandelic acid), C0H5. CII(OH) CN.‘ This last-named 
substance, also known as benzaldehyde-cyanohydrin, is formed by a 
direct combination of benzaldchyde and hydrocyanic acid. 

Mandclo-nitrile has a sp. gr. of 1.124, and is easily decomposable. 
Hence normal almond oils containing from i. 5 to 4% of hydrocyanic 
acid have a sp. gr. usually falling between the limits of 1.052 and 
1.058. Oils containing a larger quantity of hydrocyanic acid, even 
up to 11%, have been known to reach the very abnormal sp. gr. of 
1.096.' 

When oil of bitter almonds is fractionally distilled, hydrocyanic acid 
passes over first, and then tolerably pure benzaldehyde. 

Oil of bitter almonds may be deprived of its hydrocyanic acid in 
several ways. Treatment with water, mercuric oxide, lime, and 

* Benzoin, CsHs.CHCOH) .CO.CeHj, is statetl to be present in some specimens of bitter- 
almond oil It IS a solid camphor-like substance melting at 137“, and occurs most largely 
in samples of oil of high density, m the preparation or purification of which a high tempera¬ 
ture has been employed It gives a purple colour with stnmg sulphunc acid. 

^Schimmel & Co , (Report, Apnl, 1893) added a jo% solution of hydrocyanic acid to a 
sample of bitter-almond oil which had a sp. gr. of i .054 In two days the sp gr. had risen 
to I 074. It is thus clear that bitter-almond oils of high gravity contain comparatively 
large proportions of mandelo-nitnle. 
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ferrous chloride has been recommended. Mackay treats the oil for 
48 hours with lime and solution of potassium hydroxide. 

Bitter-almond oil is stated to give a crimson colouration with strong 
sulphuric acid, becoming brownish on exposure to the air. If the 
crimson liquid be poured into water the red colour disappears, and a 
yellow precipitate is produced, which sometimes takes the form of 
globules. 

Essential oil of peach kernels is frequently sold as oil of bitter 
almonds, but the most common falsification is synthetic benzaldehyde. 

Chwolles states (Client. Zeit., 1903, 27, 33) that the phloroglucinol 
reaction of peach-kernel oil, described by Kreis (Chem. Zeit., 1902. 
26, 897,1014) is not given by almond oil. But Lew'kowitsch (loc.cii.) 
records the occurrence of genuine almond oils which do not differ 
from peach-kernel oil in this respect. According to this author, the 
only test which will differentiate almond oil from apricot-kernel and 
peach-kernel oils is Bieber’s test. In this 3 c.c. of the oil are treated 
with I c.c. of a mixture of equal weights of sulphuric and fuming 
nitric acids. Peach-kernel oil gives a peach-blossom tint, apricot- 
kernel oil gives a pink colour, whilst almond oil remains colourless. 
Admixture of 33% of apricot-kernel oil can be recognised by this 
means. The reaction is not so marked when the oils have been kept, 
and the nitro-sul|)huric reagent must be fresh. 

To distinguish the natural from the artificial product, Boyveau 
shakes i c.c. of the oil with i c.c. of concentrated bul[)huric acid. The 
natural oil becomes currant-red, deepening in a few hours to a more 
intense and darker red, the mixture remaining perfectly clear. Cherry- 
laurel immediately takes a dark red tint, without first passing through 
the delicate currant-red shade observed with bitter-almond oil. The 
mixture thickens somewhat, but remains perfectly fluid and clear. 
The oils from peach, and apricot-kernels behave somewhat similarly, but 
give an evanescent currant-red tint, changing to a very dark red. 
Artificial almond oil first takes a red tint, and then immediately be¬ 
comes brown, loses its trans])arency, and thickens, becoming a solid 
brownish mass in the course of 24 hours. By the loss of trans|>arency 
and production of the brown colour an admixture of 25',(, of the 
artificial oil in the natural oil of bitter almonds is said to be recognisable. 

Synthetic benzaldehyde, as already stated, usually contains marked 
traces of organic chlorine com|)ounds. Some commercial specimens 
are free from these impurities and command a far higher price. 
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The U. S. Pharmacopaia, 8th Rev., has adopted a method of S. S. 
Sadder. The method is as follows: 

Assay of Benzaldehyde. 

Into a tared 150 c.c. flask, 10 c.c. of purified kerosene are intro¬ 
duced, the weight noted, 12 drops of the almond oil added, and the 
weight again determined. To the solution 20 c.c. of water and 6 
drops of phenolphthalcin solution (1% in 50% alcohol) are added, 
and the liquid exactly neutralised with N/10 sodium hydroxide, the 
flask being thoroughly shaken. A 20% solution of sodium sulphite 
is gradually added from a burette, alternately with N/2 hydrochloric 
acid, from a second burette, until 10 c.c. of the sodium sulphite solution 
have been added, and sufficient N/2 hydrochloric acid to maintain 
the mixture neutral. After addition of a few drops of phenolphthalcin 
solution and frequent agitation of the flask, it is allowed to stand for 
2 hours to insure a condition of permanent neutrality, and then the 
volume of standard acid used is noted. A blank experiment is made, 
and the number of c.c. of acid required is deducted from that necessary 
in the actual estimation. Each i c.c. of difference corresponds to 
0.0526 grm. of benzaldehyde. 

Lunge (Chemische-Technhche Unlermchungs MelJio(lcti,\o\. 3, pagel 
!'o7 [1905]) recommends the following methods for detecting benzyl 
chloride and chlorobenzaldehyde. 

Benzyl Chloride.—10 grm. of the sample are distilled and the first 
10 to 12 drops of the distillate collected in alcoholic potassium hydrox¬ 
ide solution (5/,'). This solution is boiled for some time in a reflux ap¬ 
paratus and then evai)oratcd to dryness. The residue is dissolved 
in water, any oil remaining extracted with ether, and the aqueous 
solution treated with nitric acid. The ])rcci|)itatcd benzoic acid is 
filtered off, and the filtrate tested with silver nitrate. 

Chlorobenzaldehyde.—2 c.c. of the oil are shaken with a solution 
of 6 grm. of sodium carbonate in .jo c.c. of water, the liquid gently 
warmed and treated gradually with a 5',,', solution of jtotassium per¬ 
manganate until a faint pink tint is |)ermanenlly formed. The excess 
of permanganate is then destroyed by addition of alcohol drop by drop. 
The liciuid is filtered, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, well cooled 
and the preci[)itatcd benzoic acid collected. This is washed with cold 
water, dissolved in sodium carbonate solution containing potassium 
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nitrate, and the liquid evaporated to dryness. The residue after igni¬ 
tion is dissolved in dilute nitric acid and tested with silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion. The occurrence of organic chlorine compounds in oil of bitter 
almonds may be regarded as very strong evidence of adulteration with 
synthetic benzaldehyde. 

Hydrocyanic acid may be detected in bitter-almond oil by agitating 
the sample with water, and applying tests to the latter. Ferric chloride 
and ferrous chloride or sulphate should be added, and then a solution of 
sodium hydroxide. On acidifying the liquid with hydrochloric acid, 
a bluish-green colouration or prussian-blue precipitate will be formed 
if hydrocyanic acid was present. An aliquot part of the aqueous solu¬ 
tion may be employed for quantitative estimation by precipitation or 
titration with silver nitrate. 

A preferable method is to dissolve r grm. of the oil in 5 c.c. of alcohol 
and dilute with water to 50 c.c. Excess of ammonio-silver nitrate is 
then added, and the mixture well agitated for a few minutes. The 
solution is then slightly acidified with nitric acid, and the precipitated 
silver cyanide collected, washed, dried, and weighed, or ignited in the 
air and the resultant metallic silver weighed. 5 parts (nearly) of 
silver cyanide or 4 of metaliic silver correspond to one of hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Occasionally alcohol is added, but this is not always done with a • 
fraudulent intention, as it is believed to retard oxidation. 

Alcohol reduces the density of bitter-almond oil. 

According to Lunge, it is best detected by shaking the oil in a grad¬ 
uated cylinder with an equal volume of a saturated solution of calcium 
chloride. The presence of alcohol and approximately its amount will 
be indicated by a decrease in volume of the oil. 

Nitrobenzene, C6H5NO,, is sometimes used as an adulterant of 
bitter-almond oil, and has even been sold as a substitute under the 
name of “artificial essence of bitter almonds.” Nitrobenzene has a 
density of 1.186, and hence is heavier than bitter-almond oil, from 
which it also differs in not yielding benzoic arid when a current of air 
is passed through it. It is an insidious poison, and shouid be rigidly 
excluded from articles of food. 

The following method may be employed for the detection and ap¬ 
proximate estimation of nitrobenzene in bitter-almond oil. Some 
clean sand or emery is introduced into a wide-mouthed flask, and a 
known weight (about 10 grm.) of the sample to be tested, added. 
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This is followed by 40 c.c. of a saturated aqueous solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, the whole agitated briskly for a few minutes, and 
then shaken with ether free from alcohol. The benzaldehyde forms a 
compound with the sulphite, whilst any nitrobenzene dissolves in the 
ether. The upper layer is withdrawn by a pipette, more ether added, 
and the agitation repeated. The ether is again withdrawn by means 
of the pipette, the united ethereal liquids evaporated at a gentle 
heat, and the residual nitrobenzene weighed. The method is only 
roughly approximate. If the quantity of nitrobenzene be small or 
there be any doubt as to its identity, 4 or 5 drops of the sample should 
be dissolved in alcohol and heated for some time with hydrochloric 
acid and granulated zinc. The nascent hydrogen reduces the nitro¬ 
benzene to aniline, C(,H,N. The liquklis filtered through wet paper, 
rendered alkaline with a solution of sodium hydroxide,' agitated with 
ether, and the ethereal layer removed and shaken with water and a few 
drops of dilute hydrochloric acid. The ether is separated, and a 
dilute solution of bleaching powder is cautiously added to the aqueous 
liquid, when if nitrobenzene were originally present, a violet colour 
(mauve) will be developed. The process requires to be skilfully con¬ 
ducted. Reduction to aniline may be conveniently used for dis¬ 
tinguishing bitter-almond oil from nitrobenzene, but not for detecting 
the latter in presence of the former. When this is required, the sul¬ 
phite and ether process must be previously used for their separation.^ 

The following method for detecting and approximately estimating 
nitrobenzene in bitter-almond oil is due to Maisch. i c.c. of the 
sample is dissolved in 12 c.c. of absolute alcohol, and 0.75 grm. of 
fused potassium hydroxide added. The liquid is boiled till it is re¬ 
duced to about 4 c.c., and left to cool. If the sample be pure no 
crystals form, but a brown colour is slowly developed. The residual 
liquid is entirely soluble in water. In the presence of nitrobenzene, 
brown crystals of azo-o.xybenzene, C,,H,oN, 0 , are formed, which 
arc insoluble in water, and may be collected, dried by pressure, and 
weighed. 

Mapurgo {Pharm. Zeit. Russ., 1890, 29, 205) detects nitrobenzene 
by the following test: 2 drops of phenol, 3 drops of water, and a 
fragment of potassium hydroxide the size of a pea are heated to 

^When the nitrobenzene occurs in quantity, bleaching powder may be added at once to 
the filtered liquid alter nearly neutralising it with alkali 

* Most other essential oils can also be se-parated from bcnzaltlchyde by means of sodium- 
hydrogen sulphite and ether. 
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boiling in a small basin, added to a little of the oil mixed with water, 
and the mixture boiled. The formation, at the conclusion of the 
heating, of a crimson-red ring at the surface of the liquid changed 
to emerald-green by adding calcium chloride solution indicates the 
presence of nitrobenzene. 

Benzoic acid is always present, i to 3% being not unusual in the 
best commercial products. It may be estimated by dissolving 10 grm. 
of the oil in 50 c.c. of alcohol and titrating the solution with A'-sodium 
hydroxide solution, using ])henolphthalein as indicator. 

.'According to the United States Pharmacopoeia, oil of bitter 
almonds must contain 85% of benzaldchyde and not more than 4% 
nor less than 2^;, of hydrocyanic acid. 

Essence of bitter almonds is the name given to a solution of 
commercial oil of bitter almonds in different proportions of rectified 
spirit. It is employed as a flavouring agent, for which purpose it 
should be quite free from hydrocyanic acid. Almond flavour is a solu¬ 
tion of one part of the oil in 7 of rectified spirit. The proportion of 
alcohol in these preparations is best estimated by fractional 
distillation. 

Bitter-almond water is a solution of bitter-almond oil in water. 

Fromrastates {Apotk.Zeit., 1897,12,254) that artificial bitter-almond 
water consists of hydrocyanic add, benzaldehyde, mandclonitrile, 
water, and alcohol, whilst the natural product contains in addition 
small quantities of ammonia and of substances having a peculiar odour, 
possibly amido-compounds. 'I'o distinguish the artificial from the 
natural product, 10 c.c. are treated with 20 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide 
solution (free from hydrogen chloride), then warmed with 2 to 5 grm. 
of sodium hydroxide until the odotir of benzaldchyde disappears, and 
evaporated to dryness. The residue is gently ignited, dissolved in 
nitric acid and the solution tested with silver nitrate. Chlorine is 
present in the artificial, but not in the natural substance. It is not a 
preparation of the British Pharmacopieia, but is official in several 
other countries. Its strength is unc'crtain. The proportion of hy¬ 
drocyanic acid it contains may be estimated with silver nitrate 
after adding sufficient magnesium hydroxide to leave the sample 
slightly opalescent. The mixture should be left at rest for half an 
hour and then titrated with decinormal silver nitrate, using neutral 
potassium chromate as an indicator. Basic magnesium acetate is 
said to be preferable to magnesium hydroxide (Bcckurts, Pharm. 
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Central., 1887,8,131; Linde, ArcIt.Pliarm., i887,[iiiJ,2S, 690). Bitter- 
almond water should retain its characteristic odour after the removal 
of all the hydrocyanic acid by the above process or by agitation with 
excess of silver nitrate. 

To test for excess of hydrocyanic acid in bitter-almond water, 10 c.c. 
should be treated with i c.c. of decinormal silver nitrate and a few 
drops of nitric acid, and filtered. The filtrate should give no imme¬ 
diate precipitate on addition of more silver nitrate. 

Cherry-laurel water (Aqua lauro-ccrasi, British Pharmaiopiria), 
prepared by distilling fresh cherry-laurel leaves with water, and 
Cherry water, from wild cherries, are preparations very similar to 
bitter-almond water; but the last-named becomes milky immediately 
on addition of ammonia, which is an effect not produced on laurel 
water till after the lapse of some time. 

The British Pharmacopoeia requires cherry-laurel water to contain 
o loSli of HCN, when assayed by titration with standard silver ni¬ 
trate solution. 

Acetophenone. Phenyl-methylketone, CfiHj.CO.CHj. 

This substance results from the action of benzoyl chloride on zinc- 
methyl or by distilling a mixture of calcium benzoate and acetate 
tf’riedel,./., 1857, 270). It may also be readily prepared by the inter- 
aiiion of benzene and acetyl chloride in the presence of aluminium 
chloride (Fricdel and Crafts, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1886, [vi], i, 507). 
'I'hc 2 last-named methods are those usually adopted on the manu¬ 
facturing scale. 

Acetophenone crystallises in large lamina-, melting at 20° to a colour¬ 
less, mobile liquid of about the density of water, boiling at 202°. It 
has a very persistent odour, recalling that of bitter-almond and cherry- 
laurel water. It is nearly insoluble in water, soluble in 60 parts of 
glycerol and very soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, light petro¬ 
leum, and fatty oils. Dissolved in fi.xed oil of almonds, it is frequently 
administered in gelatin ca|)sules. 

Reactions. —.\retophenonc is neutral and gives no colouration or 
characteristic reaction with ferric chloride, hydrochloric arid, or sul¬ 
phuric acid. By oxidation with chromic acid mixture it is converted 
into benzoic and carbonic acids. With nitric acid it gives a yellow 
colouration. 
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Acetophenone has hypnotic properties, and has been introduced 
into medicine under the name of “hypnone” {Pharnt. J., 1886, |iii], 
16, 445. 582). 

Estimation. —^.\ccording to Marsh and Struthers [Proc., 1908, 
24, 267), acetophenone reacts with mercuric iodide, dissolved in cold 
aqueous potassium hydroxide, as shown by the equation 
PhCOMe +6HgI, +4KOH =HgI, PhCO.CHgJj + 2K,HgI,+4H,0 
the ketone compound being a yellow precipitate. In the absence 
of other ketones, therefore, acetophenone may be estimated either by 
determining volumetrically the amount of alkali absorbed in the 
presence of excess of mercuric iodide, or by weighing the precipitate 
formed. 

Gallacetophenone. CH,.CO.C6H,(OH)3. This substance, also 
known as trihydroxyacelophcnone and as “Alizarin Yellow C,” 
may be regarded as a trihydroxy derivative of acetophenone or as a 
methylketo-compound of pyrogallic acid. It is a yellow powder, 
melting at 168°, and is soluble in warm water, alcohol, ether, and gly¬ 
cerol. It is only very slightly soluble in cold water, but more so in 
solution of sodium acetate. It is used (in the form of an ointment) 
to a certain extent as a remedy for psoriasis, being a substitute for 
pyrogallol. 

Saccharin; \nH. 

1-2-sulphaminbenzoic anhydride; o-benzoicsulphinide; Benzosulphini- 
dum (United States Pharmacopoeia, viii); ClKiidHoi (British Pharma¬ 
copoeia). 

Saccharin is prepared by sulphonating toluene, converting the 
mixed sulphonic acids into the sulphochlorides, separating the o-iso- 
meride, converting this into the amide, and oxidising the latter with 
potassium permanganate. (Fahlberg and Remsen, Ber., 1879, I2, 
469; Fahlberg and List, Ber., 1887, 20, 1597; von Heydcn, D. R. P. 
85491; Bayer & Co., D. R. P. 96125.) 

The crude material is often contaminated with by-products, among 
which is 1-4-sulphaminobenzoic acid. Numerous methods for the 
purification of the saccharin have been proposed, among which are 
the following: 

A. R. Ling (Br. pat., 1893, 21417) proposes treatment of the crude 
product with a solution of sodium acetate. The saccharin passes 
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into solution as a sodium compound; the 1:4 compound remains 
undissolved. 

F. von Heyden {Br. pat., 1893, 10769), by crystallisation of the 
solution containing the mixed salts (potassium, sodium, calcium, or 
magnesium) of the 2 forms, by which the i : 4 salt remains in solu¬ 
tion, being much more soluble than the i : 2 form. 

Saccharin is a white crystalline powder, with afaintlyaromaticodour 
and intense, sweet taste; i part in 10,000 of water can be detected by 
the taste. It melts at 220°. Its solubilities are: i part dissolves in 400 
parts of cold water, 100 parts of boiling water, 25 parts of (90^,) 
alcohol, and 120 parts of ether. It is also soluble in a mixture of ether 
and light petroleum. These immiscible solvents extract it from an 
(acidified) solution in water. It is soluble in glycerol. Water con¬ 
taining alkali or alkali carbonates dissolves more than pure water. 
As already noted, the hydrogen atom of the imino-group may be re¬ 
placed by other positive radicals. Some of these derivatives arc more 
soluble than saccharin itself and have more or less of its sweetness. 

Sodium saccharin, C6H4(C0)(S0,)NNa-k2lI,0, occurs in com¬ 
merce under the name of “soluble saccharin” or “crystallose.” It 
separates from hot water in readily soluble crystals. 

Commercial Saccilvrin. 

Apart from the by-products of manufacture, saccharin is liable to 
adulteration with diluents both organic and inorganic. Samples con¬ 
taining little else than inert mineral matter, such as calcium sulphate, 
have been found. As pure saccharin sublimes entirely at a temperature 
not much above its m. p., ordinary mineral adulterants are indicated 
by notable amounts of ash. 

Sugars, glucose and starch will be left insoluble after repeatedly 
treating the solid sample with ether. A better separation from sugar 
can be obtained by repeatedly agitating the acidified aqueous solution 
of the sample with ether. If, after removing the ether, the aqueous 
layer be found, after neutralisation, to have a distinctly sweet taste, the 
presence of sugar is certain. The quantity can be ascertained by 
Fehling’s solution after inverting the sugar, and preferably after re¬ 
moving the saccharin by ether. Saccharin does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution. 

Saccharin should not blacken when treated with cold concentrated 
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sulphuric acid, and even on heating the mixture to ioo°for lo minutes 
the colouration should merely be faint brown. 

Benzoic or salicylic acid can be detected by heating a small amount 
of the sam])le with water, allowing the liquid to cool, filtering and test¬ 
ing the filtrate with ferric chloride. Benzoic acid will be shown by a 
turbidity; salicylic acid by a violet tint. 

One of the usuai by-products in commerciai saccharin is 1-4-sulphami- 
nobenzoic acid, Ci,H4(COOH)SOiNH,. For the detection of this, 
I grm. of the sample should be shaken with 70 c.c. of ether .at 15° for a 
few minutes, the ether drawn off as far as possible, the undissolved 
portion dried and its m. p. determined. This should not be above 220°. 
The amino-acid is much less soluble in ether than saccharin. The 
amino-acid melts at about 282°. 

Langbcin {Zeit. angew. Clicm., 1896, 486) estimates the amount of 
/)- 5 ulphaminobenzoic acid in a sample of commercial saccharin by 
determining its heat of combustion. Saccharin has the heat of com¬ 
bustion 4753.1 cal. whilst that of /i-sulphaminobenzoic acid is 4307.3 
cal. The method is stated to give good results. 

Reactions and Detection.—Parmeggiani (Boll. Cliim. Farm., 190S, 
47 ) 37) finds that pure sacch.arin has the following properties: It is not 
attacked by nascent hydrogen in alkaline solution, by potassium per¬ 
manganate, by hydrogen peroxide, or, when cold, by the halogens. 
Cold nitric acid has no action, but when heated with thcacidthesulpho- 
group is eliminated as sulphuric acid. The most sensitive precipitant 
for n-benzoicsulphinide is mercurous nitrate. 

When a solution of saccharin is evaporated with potassium hydroxide 
and the residue is heated to 250°, salicylic acid is formed, and may be 
detected by rendering the solution of the residue neutral or faintly acid, 
and adding ferric chloride, when the characteristic violet colouration 
will be produced. On igniting a mixture of saccharin and potassium 
hydroxide or carbonate an odour of benzene is evolved, and on dis¬ 
solving the residue in water acidified with hydrochloric acid, the 
solution gives a white precipitate of barium sulphate when barium 
chloride is added. 

Remsen and Burton state that when o-benzoic-sulphinide is boiled 
with dilute acids, it is first converted into 1-2-sulphaminobmzoic acid, 
C00H.C6H4(S0,NH,), but on continued boiling it is completely 
changed into hydrogen ammonium 1-2-sulphobenzoate, COOH.C6H4- 
(SO3NH4). By evaporating a solution of saccharin with strong 
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hydrochloric acid, o-sulphobenzoic acid and ammonium chloride are 
obtained. 

The i-4-sul])haminobcnzoic acid, often present in considerable 
proportion in commercial saccharin, is unchanged by boiling with 
dilute acids. 

The following are other reactions characteristic of saccharin; If 
o.oi grm. to 0.02 grm. is dissolved in 10 c.c. of water containing 2 drojjs 
of a 10% sodium hydro.vidc solution, treated with a solution of p- 
diazonitroanilinc, drop by drop, until the greenish-yellow colour of the 
licjuid disappears, and then shaken with 10 c.c. of ether, the ethereal 
extract, when treated with 20 to 30 drops of the lo'i,', sodium hydroxide 
solution, gives a fine green ring at the point of contact. On shaking, 
the ether turns green and the alkali yellowish-brown, whilst the ad¬ 
dition of strong ammonia to the ethereal layer del olourises the latter, 
the ammonia becoming green. With a mixture of saccharin and salicy¬ 
lic arid the reaction gives first a red somewhat brownish ring, then a 
red aqueous and green ethereal layer. On addition of ammonia the 
ether is decolourised, whilst the aqueous liquid becomes violet, the 
shade of colour depending on the proportions of salicylic acid and sac¬ 
charin present (Rieglcr, Fliarm. C'enlr. Halle, 1900, 41, 563). 

Very dilute solutions of sacibarin, when treated with dilute ferric 
chloride solution followed by hydrogen peroxide, give a violet coloura¬ 
tion (Leys, Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1056). 

If saccharin is heated for 5 minutes at 160° to 170° with a small 
qu.mtity of a mixture of 5 c.c. of phenol and 3 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 
and the product dissolved in water, the solution turns purple or rose- 
red when treated with a little sodium hydroxide solution. (Kastlc, 
U. S. Pud. Health, and Marine Hasp. Serv. Hyg. Lab. Bull., 1905, 
26,31.) 

Detection of Saccharin in Foods and Beverages. —Saccharin, 
being an antizymotic, fulfils 2 requirements in foods and beverages—■ 
a preservative and a substitute for sugar. 

A large number of methods for the detection of saccharin have been 
suggested, which differ almost solely in the procedure by which it is 
isolated. The actual Identification is nearly always effected by con¬ 
verting it into salicylic acid which is recognised by the ferric chloride 
reaction. Necessarily salicylic acid, phenols, tannin, and extractive 
matter, which react with ferric chloride, must be removed previously. 
These substances are best eliminated from beverages by the method 
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described by Villiers and his coadjutors {Rev. Chitn.Appl., 1904, 7,144) 
and modified by Bianchi and di Nola {Boll, cliim. jarm., 1908,47, 599). 
The liquid is freed from alcohol by evaporation (repeated if necessary), 
healed to boiling, acidified with 20 drops of 1% acetic acid per 100 c.c,, 
and treated with excess of lead acetate solution (10 c.c. of a 20% solu¬ 
tion per 100 c.c.). After standing for 30 minutes the excess of lead is 
precipitated by addition of a solution containing 10 grm. of sodium 
sulphate and the same weight of sodium phosphate per 100 c.c. The 
liquid is filtered, the filtrate concentrated to 70 or 80 c.c., acidified with 
6 or 8 c.c. of 25% sulphuric acid, and e.xtractcd 3 times with pure 
benzene or once with a mixture of equal volumes of ether and benzene. 
The extract is evaporated almost to dryness and the residual liquid 
treated with a small quantity of ferric chloride solution (1:1,000) to 
test for salicylic acid. The benzene is evaporated without removing 
the ferric chloride, the aqueous residue acidified with 10 c.c. of 10% 
sulphuric acid, warmed on a water-bath and a solution of potassium 
permanganate added until a permanent pink colouration is produced. 
In this way free salicylic acid and substances which simulate or mask 
the colouration with ferric chloride are destroyed. When cold the 
liquid is extracted 3 times with pure benzene, the extract evaporated, 
and the residue dissolved in 2 c.c. of water. If i drop of this solution 
has a sweet taste the remainder is transferred to a test-tube, treated 
with 2 c.c. of sodium hydroxide solution, evaporated to dryness, and the 
tube immersed in a fusible-metal bath at 270“ for 3 minutes. The 
fused residue is dissolved in 10% sulphuric acid, the solution ex¬ 
tracted with benzene, and the benzene extract filtered and shaken with 
S c.c. of neutral ferric chloride solution (1:1,000). The formation, in 
the aqueous liquid, of the violet colouration characteristic of salicylic 
acid, indicates the presence of saccharin in the sample. 

Similar methods have been proposed by Boucher and de Bounge 
{Bidl. Soc. Chiin., 1903, [iii], 29, 411), Chace (/. Amcr. diem. Soc., 
1904, 26,1627), who states that 0.005 grm.of saccharin per litre can be 
detected by this method, and Jorgensen {Ann. Falsi/., 1909, 2, 58). 

Bonamartini {Rev. intern. Falsi/., 1906, 19, 39) has suggested the 
use of bromine water for the oxidation of tannin and precipitation 
of salicylic acid, but Boucher and de Bounge state that the perman¬ 
ganate is to be preferred. 

Allen concentrates the sample, defecates with lead acetate, acidifies 
with phosphoric acid, and extracts with ether. The residue from the 
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evaporation of the ethereal solution is fused with sodium hydroxide 
and the product tested for sulphate. If this is found, saccharin was 
present, von Mahler (Chem. Zeil., 1905, 29, 32) fuses the residue 
with sodium instead of sodium hydroxide and tests the solution of the 
fused mass for alkali sulphide by means of sodium nitroprusside. 

Other solvents have been suggested for the extraction. A mixture 
of ether and light petroleum is recommended by Delle {Rev. intern. 
Falsif., 1900, 13, 121), Wirthlc {Chem. Zeit., 1900, 24, 1035), and 
Spica {Gazzclia, 1901, 31, ii, 41), toluene by Tagliavini {Boll. chim. 
/arm., 1907, 46, 645) who detects the saccharin in the extract by the 
formation of a white ijrecipitate with mercurous nitrate solution, and 
amyl acetate by Parmcggiani {Boll. chim./arm., 1908, 47, 37). 

Formenti states {Boll. chim. farm., 1902, 41, 453) that by the follow¬ 
ing method, 0.001 grm. of saccharin can be detected in 100 c.c. of milk: 
100 c.c. of the sample are treated with i c.c. of acetic acid (sp. gr. 1.038) 
and the mixture heated on a water-bath for 30 minutes. The precipi¬ 
tated casein is fdtered off and washed, the filtrate and washings acidi¬ 
fied with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid (siigr. 1.134) and extracted with 50 c.c. 
of a mixture of eciual volumes of ether and light petroleum, a small 
quantity of alcohol being added towards the end of the extraction. 
The ether-petroleum extract is evaporated and the residue tested by 
any of the reactions described above. Salicylic acid, if present, will be 
extracted with the saccharin. 

Sjiica {Gazzetla, 1901, 31, ii, 41) detects saccharin either by convert¬ 
ing the imino nitrogen into nitric acid and identifying this by diphenyl- 
amine hydrochloride or by hydrolysis and application of the diazo¬ 
reaction. 

A method of isolating saccharin from fatty oils is described by 
Bianchi and di Nola {Boll. chim. jarm., 1908, 47, 183). For its isola¬ 
tion from solid foods, the latter may be extracted with dilute acid, or 
by gently warming with water, the aqueous or acid extract being 
treated as already described. 

Estimation.—^'I'hc proportion of saccharin present in a sample may 
often be found by extracting the aqueous solution several times with 
ether, evaporating the ether, and weighing the residue. Appro.ximation 
may be often obtained by titrating the aqueous solution with decinor- 
mal sodium hydroxide, using litmus or phenolphthalein. 1 c.c. of 
decinormal alkali neutralises 0.0183 grm. of saccharin. 

The following process was devised by Hefelmann {Pharm. Central. 

Vnr. Ill — 
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Ualle, 189s, 36, 228); 10 grm. of the sample are heated with 100 c.c. 
of 73',,', sulphuric acid for 5 liours, the ve.ssel lieing immersed in boiling 
water and frequently shaken. The mixture is then cautiously diluted 
with too c.c. of water, cooled, a crystal of pure 1-4-sulphaniidobenzoic 
acid added, and the solution allowed to stand for at least 12 hours. 
When only small amounts of the 1-4 compound are present, it may be 
necessary to allow the solution to stand for several days. The 1-4 
acid separates almost entirely. It is collected in a Gooch crucible 
provided with a double strainer and an asbestos liltcr, washed with 
water until the acid reaction is removed, dried at too“ to constant 
weight and weighed. The loss due to the slight solubility of the ])re- 
cipitate in cold water is not serious. The material should melt at 
from 270° to 280°. 

The filtrate and washings arc made up to 500 c.c. with water, 50 c.c. 
of this mixed with excess of magnesium oxide, and distilled. Am¬ 
monium hydroxide is formed, which is absorbed by dilute standard 
acid as in the Kjeldahl method. From the amount of ammonium 
nitrogen thus indicated the saccharin in the original material can be 
calculated: i part of nitrogen is equivalent to 13.07 parts of saccharin. 

The principle of the above process is due to Remsen and Burton 
(Amer.Chcm. J., 1889, II, 403) who used dilute hydrochloric acid in¬ 
stead of the relatively strong sulphuric ac id employed by Hefclmann. 
Reid [Anier. Chem. J,, 1899, 21, 461) found that the hydrolysis is best 
effected by dilute hydrochloric acid, and that the ammonia can then 
be distilled off, after making the liquid alkaline, as in the ordinary 
Kjeldahl process. Reid’s method is as follows; 0.5 to i grm. of 
the sample is weighed into a 100 c.c. flask and 50 c.c. of approximately 
normal hydroihloric acid added. 7 'he flask is fitted with an air- 
condenser (45 cm. long by 8 mm. diameter) and heated on a sand- 
bath for 2.5 hours, so that the liquid is kept gently boiling. The 
condenser is then removed and the liquid concentrated to about 10 c.c. 
and washed into a distillation-flask. 20 c.c. of a 50% solution of 
sodium hydroxide are added and the ammonia distilled into a known 
volume of standard acid, the excess being titrated with standard potas¬ 
sium hydroxide using cochineal as indicator. The ammonia is formed 
from the a-benzoi(sulphinide (and any ammonium salts present as 
impurities), the />-sulphaminobenzoic acid not being attacked in the 
l)roress. Since o-benzoicsul|)hinide is not attacked by alkali hydroxide 
solutions, the amount of ammonium salts present, if any, can be esti- 
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mated Ijy distilling a separate portion of the sample with sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution. 

Proctor has employed Reid’s process and gives results showing that 
it is quite reliable even in the presence of considerable amounts of the 
para-compound or of such possible impurities as toluene-o-sulphon- 
amide {Trans., 1905, 87, 242). 

Proctor finds that iodine is liberated from a solution of potassium 
iodide and iodate by saccharin and, more slowly, by /<-sulphamino- 
benzoic arid, the reaction being (juantitative. The powder (o 5- 
1.0 grm.) is weighed into a 150 to 200 c.c. Hash with a wcll-litting stop¬ 
per, and 50 to 75 c.c. of water added. A crystal or two of potassium 
iodide are droiijjed into the mixture, 10 c.c. of a 5',jiotassium iodate 
solution added and the mixture shaken gently. Pure o-benzoii- 
suliihinide dissolves almost immediately, liberating an ecjuivalcnt 
weight of iodine which is titrated against standard sodium thiosul¬ 
phate solution. The presence of any large proportion of />-sulphaniino- 
benzoic acid causes the powder to dissolve much more slowly and 
frequent shaking during 15 to 20 minutes may be required to effeit the 
complete solution necessary before titration. If the proportion of the 
para-compound present is small, the number of c.c. of A'/10 thio¬ 
sulphate solution used, multi|)lied by o 0183 gives very approxi¬ 
mately the total weight of o-benzoicsulphinide and ^i-sulphamino- 
benzoic acid present. 

.\ rapid, though only approximate, method of estimating the pro¬ 
portions of real saccharin and the para-compound in a sample, is 
based on the titration of 3 to 5 grm. of the latter with standard alkali, 
using phcnolphthalein as indicator, i grm. of saiiharin neutralises 
54.6 c.c , whilst the same weight of /i-sulphaminobenzoic acid re¬ 
quires 49.7 c.c. of A’/10 sodium hydroxide solution. From the 
volume of alkali required the percentage of each substance is easily 
calculated {I’hann. Post., 1901, 31, 234). 

Parmeggiani {Boll. (him. farm., 1908, 47, 37) states that saccharin 
in foods can be very accurately estimated by the following process: 
The liquid (or aqueous extract of a solid food) is concentrated, treated 
as described under Detection in order to remove salicylic acid and 
extractive matter, and extracted several times with a mixture of equal 
volumes of ether and light petroleum. The combined extracts are 
washed with water, evaiiorated to dryness, and the residue titrated 
with N/200 sodium hydroxide solution. For the estimation of 
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^^cchurin in foods containing benzoic acid, Testoni (ZeU. Nahr^ 
'Genussm. 1909, 18, 577) recommends that the ether extract of the 
■food should be heated at 110° to 115° to volatilise the benzoic acid. 
Another method is to precipitate the saccharin from an alcoholic 
solution of the extract, as silver saccharinate AgCjH^SOjN by addition 
of silver nitrate solution. After standing 12 hours the precipitate is 
collected on a Gooch crucible, washed with alcohol, dried at 100° and 
weighed. A method of estimating saccharin in cocoa powder, depend¬ 
ing on the fusion of the substance, when isolated, with sodium carbonate 
and nitrate and determination of the sulphate formed, is described 
by van den Driessen Marecuw (Phann. Weekblad, 1907, 44, 245). 

CINNAMIC ACID AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Cinnamic Acid. ,9-Phenyl-acrylic Acid. 

C»H,02 = C,H,C0.0H = C,H5.CH:Cn.C00H. 

Cinnamic acid occurs free and as esters in liquid storax, Tolu and 
Peruvian balsams, in Sumatra benzoin, and in old oils of cinnamon 
and cassia, which sometimes deposit it in large crystals. 

For the methods of synthesis see Miller {Annalen, 1877, 188, 
196) and Perkin (Trans., 1877, 31, 389). It is manufactured by the 
action of sodium acetate on benzylidene chloride. 

Cinnamic acid crystallises in colourless, monoclinic prisms or lamin® 
having a sp. gr. of 1.247. It melts at 133° and distils with more or 
less decomposition at about 300°. 

J. Kachler (Bcr., 1869, 2, 512) gives the following table .showing 
the m. p. of various mixtures of cinnamic and benzoic acids: 

Cinnamic acid, % | licnzoic acid, % M. p, ° 

100 i o 1,33.3 

99 I J 131 8 

90 1 10 126 6 

80 t 20 118 o 

70 30 108 2 

60 40 98 7 

50 s ° 84 3 

40 60 87 I 

30 70 lor 4 

20 80 106 4 

10 90 III-5 

I 99 118.2 

0 100 123 3 
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Cinnamic acid dissolves sparingly in cold water (i in 3,500 at 17°), 
but readily in boiling water, alcohol, and ether. 

According to T. Bokorny, whilst cinnamic acid (in the form of o. 1% 
solution) is a good bactericide, the sodium salt is much less active, a 
I % solution being required to show any antiseptic action. The germi¬ 
cidal properties of cinnamic acid are stated to be greatly enhanced 
if used in conjunction with a little tartaric acid. 

Reactions. —Cinnamic acid, when slowly heated alone, or more 
readily if heated with lime, splits into carbon dioxide and cinnamene, 
CgH#, a small quantity of stilbene, Cj^H,,, being also produced. 

A neutral solution of a cinnamatc gives a precipitate with man¬ 
ganous salts, at first white but afterwards becoming yellow and crys¬ 
talline (benzoates give no iwecijutate). The precipitate formed 
with ferric salts is yellow. 

Cinnamic acid is also distinguished from benzoic acid by the smell 
of bitter-almond oil developed on warming it with chromic acid 
mixture. The same odour is produced by boiling cinnamic acid with 
water and lead dioxide, the latter substance gradually becoming yellow, 
and being partially converted into lead benzoate. 

When fused at a moderate temjeerature with potassium hydroxide 
cinnamic acid is split up with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 
potassium acetate and benzoate—CJl80,-t-2KH0 = KC,H30,-|- 
KCjHjOj-l-H,. The presence of an acetate in the product is a proof 
of the existence of cinnamic acid in the original substance. 

Benzoic acid may be separated from cinnamic acid by crystal¬ 
lisation from boiling alcohol. The acids may also be separated by 
distillation in a current of steam, when benzoic acid nearly free from 
cinnamic acid passes over. By careful sublimation, the benzoic arid 
may also be completely separated, as little cinnamic acid volatilises 
below 200°. 

Cinnamic acid may be detected in presence of benzoic acid by 
JorLssen’s reaction (compare p. 407). 

For the detection of benzoic acid in cinnamic acid I.unge {Chem- 
isch-technische Uutersuchunj^smetltoden, 1905, 3, 860) gives the follow¬ 
ing method: i grm. of the sample is shaken for an hour with too c.c. 
of water at 20° and the liquid filtered. 50 c.c. of the filtrate are 
titrated with N 1 10 sodium hydroxide solution using phcnolphthalein 
as indicator. If the sample is pure, the volume of alkali used will 
be 1.4 C.C., whilst in the presence of benzoic acid, which is more than 
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5 times as soluble as cinnamic acid, a larger volume will be required. 
Pure benzoic acid by this process gives a filtrate 50 c.c. of which 
neutralise 11.2 c.c. of N/io alkali. By this test 1% of benzoic acid 
can be detected. 

Estimation.—^Lunge (loc. cit.) estimates the cinnamic acid in a 
sample by dissolving 1 grm. in 10 c.c. of iV-alkali and titrating back 
with A'’-acid. i c.c. of iV-sodium hydroxide solution corresponds to 
0,148064 grm. of cinnamic acid. 

Cinnamic acid combines with 2 atoms of bromine when treated with 
excess of this reagent under suitable conditions. In this way cin¬ 
namic acid may be estimated in admixture with benzoic acid, which 
does not take up bromine directly. The following directions are 
given by De Jong [Rec. trav. Mm.,igog, 28, 342). About 2 grm. of 
mixed acids are dissolved in carbon disulphide, the solution treated 
with bromine and allowed to stand for 24 hours. The solvent and 
excess of bromine arc then distilled off and the residue dissolved in 
ether. The ethereal solution is evaporated to dryness at ordinary 
temperature and the residue dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo. 
The solid is then powdered and heated at 100“ in Ruber’s apparatus 
(Anal. «. Konst, org. Verb. von. H. Meyer, 1903, p. 14) and the 
residual phenyldibromopropionic acid weighed. It is claimed that 
the separation is quantitative. The estimation may also be made as 
described under Salicylic Acid (p. 480). Bigelow recommends the 
following process for detecting cinnamic acid in foods (U. S. Dept. 
Agric. Bull. No. 122, 1909, 77). A mixture of 100 grm. of the 
food with 100 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1:5) is 
extracted three times with (50 c.c., 25 c.c., and 25 c.c.) chloroform, 
and the combined extracts evaporated to dryness after being 
rendered alkaline with ammonia. The residue is heated to 
boiling with 5 c.c. of dilute chromic acid mixture (i part of dilute 
sulphuric acid saturated with potassium dichromate, and 7 parts of 
water). The odour of benzaldehydc is most apparent after cooling 
the liquid so that sulphuric acid fumes are no longer evolved. The 
method will detect 0.025 grm, of cinnamic acid per kilogram. ' 

CINNAMIC ESTERS. 

Methyl cinnamate, CHj.CpH,Oj, forms crystals melting at 33° 
and boiling at 263°. It is an important constituent of the essential oil 
of the rhizomes of Alpinia Malaccensis, and is also present in the leaves 
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of the same plant. Other oils derived from plants of the same species 
probably contain this ester. 

Ethyl cinnamate, CjHj.CgHjOj, is produced by distilling to¬ 
gether cinnamic acid, alcohol, and strong sulphuric arid; or by saturat¬ 
ing a strong solution of cinnamic acid in alcohol with hydrogen 
chloride. It is a limpid liquid having sp. gr. 1.3 and b. p. 271°. 

Benzyl Cinnamate. Cinnamcin. C,H,.C(,II;Oj. This sub¬ 
stance exists ready-formed in Peru and Tolu balsams. It may be 
obtained with some admixture of cinnyl cinnamate by treating the 
former substance with carbon disulphide, se|)araling the insoluble 
matter, and distilling oft the solvent from the solution. 

Benzyl cinnamate has an agreeable taste and feeble aromatic 
odour, resembling that of Peruvian balsam, but without the em- 
pyreumatic smell observable in the latter. It is commonly described 
as an oily liquid which is liable to solidify with conversion into a 
crystalline isomeric substance called metacinnamcin. But when 
obtained pure by boiling together benzyl chloride, alcohol, and dry 
sodium cinnamate, it forms short shining white prisms, m. p. 39°, 
which may remain liquid for a considerable time if cooled to 0°. 
Benzyl cinnamate has sp gr. 1.098 in the liquid state, and b. p. 225“ 
to 235° with slight decomposition. It is nearly insoluble in water, 
but is readily dissolved by alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide, etc. 

By long exposure to air and light, benzyl cinnamate acquires an acid 
rea( tion. It is readily saponified by alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
with formation of potassium cinnamate and benzyl alcohol, C,H,.OH. 

Phenyl cinnamate, C6H5CpH,0, has m. p. 72.3° and b. p. 206° 
15 mm.; at ordinary pressure it boils with decomposition. Phenyl 
popyl cinnamate occurs in small amount in .Sumatra benzoin, in storax, 
and yellow resin. 

Cinnamyl Cinnamate. Styracin. Cgllg.CjHjO,. This sub¬ 
stance occurs together with benzyl cinnamate in liquid storax, and 
Peru and Tolu balsams. It crystallises in tufts of beautiful prisms, 
m. p. 44°, which are devoid of smell or taste. It distils without decom¬ 
position in steam heated to 180°. Cinnamyl cinnamate is insoluble in 
water and but sparingly soluble in cold alcohol or light petroleum, but 
is easily soluble in ether or carbon disuljihide. When treated with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide it is saponified with formation of 
potassium cinnamate and 

Cinnamyl Alcohol, Styryl Alcohol, Styrone, / 3 -Phenylallyl- 
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alcohol, CHPh : CH.CHj.OH. When cinnamyl cinnamate is 
cautiously distilled with aqueous potassium hydroxide, a milky 
distillate is obtained, and on saturating it with common salt the 
cinnamyl alcohol forms a creamy or oily layer on the surface. It 
may also be extracted from the distillate or the original liquid by 
agitation with ether. 

Cinnamyl alcohol forms soft, silky needles, m. p. 33“, b. p. 250°, hav¬ 
ing a sweet taste and an odour of hyacinths. It is soluble in about 
12 parts of cold water, a hot saturated solution becoming milky on 
cooling and remaining so for several hours, when the cinnamyl alcohol 
separates in crystalline needles, very soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Cinnamyl alcohol possesses valuable antiseptic properties, being 
as powerful in this respect as thymol. 

Cinnamyl alcohol is converted by cautious oxidation into cinnamic 
aldehyde and cinnamic acid. With chromic acid mixture it becomes 
hot and yields cinnamic acid, which separates on the surface, and on 
heating this becomes further oxidised to benzaldehyde. 

Cinnamene, styrene, or phenyl-ethylene (C6Hs)CH:CH„ exists in 
small quantity ready-formed in liquid storax (page 462), and m.ay be 
extracted by distilling the balsam with water to which sodium car¬ 
bonate has been added to neutralise the free cinnamic acid. The 
hydrocarbon passes over with steam, and collects as an oil on the sur¬ 
face of the distillate. Cinnamene may also be obtained synthetically, 
and, as stated above, by heating cinnamic acid alone or in admixture 
with lime or baryta. The reaction in the latter case is exactly parallel 
to that by which benzene is produced from benzoic acid and methane 
from acetic acid. 

Cinnamene is a colourless, mobile liquid, of sp. gr. 0.925 at 0°, 
having a pleasant aromatic odour. It remains fluid at —10° and boils 
at 144°, the temperature of the contents of the retort being liable to 
rise suddenly from formation of metacinnamene. 

Stilbenc, or diphenyl-ethylene, (C6H5)CH.CH(C6H5), crystallises 
in nacreous plates, m. p. 124°, b. p. about 306°. It unites with bro¬ 
mine to form a dibromide, C,4H,,Br„ of which 2 stercoisomeric 
modifications e.xist, the a, m. p. 237°, and the ft, m. p. no to 110.3° 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE. CHPh:CH.CHO. 

This occurs in oils of cassia and cinnamon, of which it constitutes 
the greater part. 
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Hanus {Zeit. Nahr. Genussm., 1904, 7, 669) found the following 
amounts of cinnamaldehyde in the different varieties of cinnamon: 
Ceylon cinnamon, 1.74 to 2.19%; cassiacinnamon, 2.08 to 3.81%; buds 
of the latter, 3.70 to 6.00%; cinnamon chips 1.23 to 1.42%. 

For the synthesis of cinnamaldehyde see Peine {Ber., 1884,17,2117). 

Cinnamaldehyde is a colourless oil, rather denser than water. 
It may be distilled in a vacuum, or with water free from air. On 
exposure to the air, it quickly becomes yellow and resinous, and ac¬ 
quires an acid reaction. It rapidly absorbs oxygen, especially in 
presence of moisture, and is converted into cinnamic acid. Chromic 
acid converts it into benzoic and acetic acids. 

Estimation.—Schimmel & Co. estimate cinnamaldehyde in 
cinnamon and cassia oils by the following process: 

A special flask with a somewhat flat-bottomed bulb and long neck 
is used. The bulb holds about 100 c.c. The neck is about 13 cm. 
long, has a calibre of 8 mm., and is graduated to read to o.i c.c. The 
total capacity of the neck is a little over 6 c.c. The zero-mark is 
slightly above the point at which the neck joins the bulb. 10 c.c. of oil 
arc transferred to the flask and 10 c.c. of a 30% solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite added. The mi.xture is shaken and immersed in 
boiling water. When the mass has melted, more sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution is added; and, still shaking, the addition of small 
amounts of sulphite is continued until the volume of the mixture is 
•d.out 75 c.c. The heating is continued until no more solid particles 
are present and the odour of cinnamaldehyde has disappeared. 
When the clear oil floats upon the salt solution, the flask is removed 
from the bath, and when the contents arc cold, suflicient sulphite 
solution is .added to raise the lower limit of the oily layer to zero. 
The amount of oil is then read off, and by deducting this number 
from 10, the volume of cinnamaldehyde in the sample is obtained. 
As the sp. gr. of the aldehyde and other constituents are nearly the 
same, the reading may be taken as percentage by weight. 

Burgess (Analyst, 1904, 29, 78) advocates a similar method, but 
uses neutral sodium sulphite and neutnaliscs the alkali as it is formed 
in the action by the gradual addition of acetic acid, phenolphthalein 
being present as indicator. The action is complete when the liquid 
ceases to become alkaline on standing after further addition of sulphite. 

The process employed by Pouchand (Schweiz. Woch. Chem. Pharm., 
1904, 42, 146) is based on the same principle. 
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Sadtler, whose method is adopted in the United States Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, follows liurgess’s directions, but estimates the aldehyde by 
determination of the amount of alkali formed in the reaction. 12 
drops of the oil areweighed into a 150 to 200 c.c. flask, mixed with 
5C.C. of water and a few drops of rosolic acid solution, and the 
liquid c.xaclly neutralised with A’/10 alkali. 50 c.c. of a 20% sodium 
sulphite solution are added and the flask immersed in boiling water. 
Sufficient A’/ 2 hydrochloric acid is gradually added to keej) the liquid 
neutral, whilst the flask is continuously heated and shaken. When a 
condition of permanent neutrality is reached, the volume of A'/a acid 
used, is noted. A blank experiment is made using exactly the same 
quantities of reagents, but no aldehyde. The volume of W/2 hydro¬ 
chloric acid required is deducted from that used in the estimation. 
Kach c.c. of difference corresponds to 0.033 g''™- finnamaldehydc. 

J. Hanus (Zeit. NaJir. u.Gemissm.,igo^,6,Sij)hnnd that cinnam- 
aldehyde, both pure and as it occurs in cinnamon and cassia oils, 
may be quantitatively precipitated in the form of semioxamazone, 

CsHj.CH CH.CH.N.NH.CO.CO.NH,. 

by treating an aqueous suspension with a solution of semioxamazide 
in hot water, o.io grm. of the aldehyde is weighed off, emulsified 
by agitation with 100 c.c. of water treated with 0,25 to 0,35 grm. 
of semioxamazide in 15 c.c. of hot water; the mixture is well shaken 
together, occasionally for 3 hours, then allowed to stand for 24 hours. 
The crystalline cinnamaldehyde semioxamazone is then collected on a 
tared Gooch filter, washed with cold water, dried at 105° for about 
4 or 5 hours, then weighed. The weight of semioxamazone multi¬ 
plied by the factor o. 6083 gives the amount of cinnamaldehyde pres¬ 
ent. For the estimation of the amount of aldehyde in cinnamon and 
cassia oils from o. 15 to o. 2 grm. should be employed. 

To estimate the amount of cinnamaldehyde in cinnamon or cassia 
barks, from 5 to 8 grm. of the finely ground material arc distilled with 
steam until about 400 c.c. of distillate have been collected. The vola¬ 
tile oil is extracted from the distillate by shaking out 3 or 4 times with 
ether, and after distilling off the ether, the oil is emulsified and treated 
with semioxamazide as described above. By this method commercial 
cinnamaldehyde has been found to yield from 99.21 to 100.66% 
commercial cinnamon oil from 46.78 to 80.51% of cinnamaldehyde; 
Ceylon cinnamon oil from another source, 79.05 to 80.33%. Syn- 
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thetic cassia oil, 95.19 to 95.58% of cinnamaldehyde. Cinnamon 
bark was found to yield from i. 75 to 2.04% of aldehyde. 

It is claimed that the method gives results more accurate than those 
of the sul|jhitc absorjttion jcrocess generally em])loycd. With com¬ 
mercial cinnamaldehyde, Allen obtained figures which were nearly 
5% lower than those given by the sulphite method. With the natural 
oils, however, the latter method gave results from 4 to lower than 
this gravimetric process. 

Oil of Cinnamon. Oil of Cassia.—^The volatile oil of cinnamon 
is prepared by distilling the chips and refuse bark with water. 

The oil of Ceylon cinnamon is a pale yellow or reddish liquid, be¬ 
coming red-brown and thicker on exposure to air, and finally separat¬ 
ing crystals of cinnamic acid. It has a strong, hut agreeable, cinna¬ 
mon odour, and a sweet, pungent, aromatic taste. The sp. gr. increases 
with the age of the oil. It remains clear at —10°, hut at a lower 
temperature (—20°) separates a stcaro])tene. It is readily soluble 
in alcohol, but not in cold light petroleum, and when fresh is neutral 
to litmus, becoming acid by oxidation. 

In addition to cinnamaldehyde, cinnamon oil contains small 
amounts of cugenol, phellandrene, methyl »-amyl ketone, pinene, 
cymene, furfural, benzaldehyde, nonylaldehyde, cuminaldehyde, 
caryophyllcne, linalool, linalool f.mbutyrate, and hydrocinnamalde- 
hyde (Walbaum and Iluthig, J.pr. Chem,, 1902, [ii], 66, 47). Schim- 
mel& Co. prepare an artificial cinnamon oil by mixing cinnamal¬ 
dehyde with small quantities of these substances. 

Some cinnamic acid may be present, the amount depending on the 
age of the sample, as the acid is produced by the oxidation of the 
aldehyde. The so-called “cassia stearojjtene,” described by Roch- 
leder, is found only in old cassia oil. It is a complex aldehydic deriv¬ 
ative. Cinnamyl acetate is sometimes present. 

Hirschsohn (quoted from Phar. Zcil. f. Russl., 1891,30,790; by 
Gildemeister and Hoffmann, “ Volatile Oils,” p. 386) found that 
owing to the solvent action of cinnamic acid on lead, the oils are a])t 
to become contaminated with that clement from the leaden vessels 
in which they are often imported. As the oils are used for food- 
flavours and sometimes in medicines for internal use the presence of 
lead is a danger. 

According to the British Pharmacopoeia, oil of cinnamon should 
have sp. gr. i. 025-1.040, should dissolve in 2 volumes of 70*,( alcohol, 
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and should contain at least 50% of aldehyde. The United States 
Pharmacopceia requires not less than 75% cinnamaldehyde, whilst 
the German Pharmacopoeia puts the limit at 70%. 

Adulterations of Oil of Cinnamon.—Oil of Ceylon cinnamon is 
liable to be adulterated with oil of cassia and oil of cinnamon leaves. 
The important data for detecting these are the amounts of eugenol 
and cinnamaldehyde. Parry found many samples of cinnamon oil 
in the London market which had been adulterated with a mixture of 
cinnamon-leaf oil and synthetic cinnamaldehyde added in large pro¬ 
portion to the genuine oil. He gives the following figures yielded by 
adulterated oils of this type; 


Sp. gr. 

% Cinn aid. 

1 

1 % Eugenol 

1.036 

25 5 

45 

I .042 

24.8 

! “t? 

I 051 

27 0 

1 ' 

1 49 


A qualitative test for eugenol is often of use. A drop of genuine 
cinnamon oil dissolved in 5 drops of strong alcohol produces a pale 
green with ferric chloride, but leaf oil produces a deep blue. 

When the amount of cinnamaldehyde is low an estimation of the 
eugenol should be made. The most accurate method is that described 
by Thoms {Ber. Pharm. Ccs., 1891, I, 279). The oil is mixed in a 
beaker with 4 volumes of 15% sodium hydroxide solution and treated 
with excess of benzoyl chloride. Esterification takes place rapidly if 
the mixture is well stirred. After cooling, water is added and the crys¬ 
tals melted, washed with warm water, and dissolved in a small quan¬ 
tity of hot 90% alcohol. The solution is shaken whilst being cooled to 
17°, so that the benzoyleugenol separates in small crystals. The 
latter are collected on a tared filter, washed with a small known volume 
of alcohol, dried at 101“, and weighed. A correction must be made 
for the amount of benzoyleugenol dissolved in the (90%) alcohol, 
100 c.c. of which at 17° dissolve 2.20 grm. 

Umney {Pharm. J., 1895, [iii], 25,949) has suggested asimpler process, 
namely, to determine the diminution of volume resulting upon shak¬ 
ing the sample with a 5% solution of potassium hydroxide. The 
alkali dissolves some of the other constituents, but approximations 
can be made by the method. Adulteration may be assumed if the 
“eugenol content’’ is over io%. 
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Pool (Pharm. Weekblad, 1903, 40, iioi) states that the presence of 
5% of oil of cloves can be detected in oil of cinnamon by means of 
Jacquemin’s test, i c.c. of a dilute solution of aniline is treated with 
sodium hypochlorite solution until the liquid assumes a violet colour, 
when a drop of the oil is added. If the cinnamon oil is pure a dirty 
violet solution is obtained on shaking, which after diluting with water 
gives a clear violet filtrate, whilst in the presence of oil of cloves a green 
filtrate is obtained. 

The oil of Chinese cinnamon, commonly known as oil of cassia, 
closely resembles the Ceylon product, excejjt that its colour is deeper, 
its odour less delicate, its taste less sweet, and its sp. gr. somewhat 
higher—^usually between 1.055 and 1.065. It is only slightly optically 
active, sometimes inactive. It should contain 70% cinnamaldehyde, 
and even then m.ay not be of high quality, as good samples contain 75' ^ 
or even So', ;';. In the London market the oil is graded by its aldehyde 
content, being sold as 70 to 75%; 75 to 80%; 80 to 85‘;fc. 

A good cassia oil will contain not less than 75% of cinnamaldehyde. 
Only in rare instances docs it rise above 90%. Gildemeistcr and 
Hoffmann (“ Volatile Oils,” p. 389) state that genuine oils from China 
have been noted in which the aldehyde content was below 5o';(,, yet no 
adulteration could be recognised. The e.xplanation of this could not 
be positively ascertained. 

Oil of cassia is soluble in 3 to 4 volumes of 70','alcohol, and in all 
pioportions of 90% alcohol. It gives a brown colouration with ferric 
chloride and forms a crystalline mass when shaken with an equal 
volume of nitric acid. 

Adulterations of Oil of Cassia.—Adulterations of cassia oil, 
practi.scd in former years with fatty oils, cedar-wood oil, and gurjun 
balsam, were easily detected, as the sp. gr. was lowered by the adulter¬ 
ants and the free solubility in 80% alcohol was prevented. Cedar- 
wood oil and gurjun balsam h.ave a strong hevo-rotation. 

Adulteration with a mi.xturc of colo|)hony and petroleum cannot be 
detected by these data. Schimmel S: Co. (Semi-annual Rep., Oct., 
1889, 15; also“r/(e Volatile Oils,” Giklemcisterand Hoffmann, p. 387) 
devised the following test for detecting this admixture: 

50 grm. of cassia oil are weighed in a tared fractionation flask. A 
tube I metre long is attached as a condenser, and the oil is distilled 
with direct flame. At first, water passes off with crepitation, then the 
temperature rises rapidly to 240° and the bulk of the oil distils between 
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240° and 280°. When white fumes appear, indicating the beginning of 
decomposition of the residue, the distillation is stopped. The temp¬ 
erature may rise to 280° to 290° at this time. The flask is cooled and 
weighed. A good oil leaves a residue viscid and tough and not more 
than 10% of the origin.al oil. The adulterated oil leaves a hard, 
brittle residue weighing more than 10'. The oil forms a clear solution 
with 70 to So'.'o alcohol. If petroleum is present, the mixture with 
such alcohol is turbid, and on standing some of the petroleum products 
separate. 

Cassia oil that contains colophony and petroleum is soluble in 80% 
alcohol, but if only the latter is [tresent the solution is turbid, the petro¬ 
leum separating in oily drops. The following additional tests arc 
taken from the work noted above: 

Gilbert {Chem. Zeii., 1889, 13, 1406) suggests heating several grm. 
of the sample in a watch-glass in a drying oven at 110° to 120° to con¬ 
stant weight. He also states that the acid number is of value. An 
oil which upon distillation left 6% of residue had an acid number of 13. 
On adding 20% of colophony (having an acid number of 150) the acid 
number of the mixture was 40. An oil yielding 28')fj of residue had an 
acid number of 47. 

Hirschsohn (F/tann. Zeit. f. Russl., 1890, 29, 255) uses lead acetate 

as follows: , . 

I c.c. of the sample is added to 3 c.c. of 70% alcohol, and this is 
mixed, drop by drop, with a freshly prepared solution of lead acetate 
in TO% alcohol until the volume of the latter solution is half that of the 
oil solution. A prcri|)itate shows colophony. Hirschsohn states 
that as little as s 7 o can ’je thus detected. 

Oil of Cinnamon Leaves.—This is obtained by distilling the leaves 
of Ceylon cinnamon, but was at one time sold as oil of cinnamon root. 
Schimmel & Co. first pointed out the source. A product formerly 
sold as cinnamon-leaf oil has disappeared from commerce, and the 
true oil under its proper name has taken its place. 

Oil of cinnamon leaves is a mobile, nearly colourless liquid, with an 
odour recalling both cloves and cinnamon. The sp. gr. ranges from 
1.044 to 1.065. The oil has slight optical activity—sometimes nega¬ 
tive, sometimes positive. The chemical composition is not cleariy 
made out, but it contains eugcnol and only a small amount of cin- 
namaldehyde. 
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COUMARIN, 

([i]CH :CH 

CoH„ 1 

I [2] o.co 

This is sometimes called “tonka-bean camphor.” It is the odor¬ 
iferous ingredient of tonka, the seed of several species of Dipleryx, and 
also occurs abundantly in \.\k\c-avq^ oiLialris odoralissima. It occurs 
also in the leaves of several other plants. Coumarin forms colourless 
crystals, m. p. 67°, having an odour recalling that of vanillin but not so 
pleasant. It is very sparingly soluble in cold water, more so in cold 
alcohol (13 parts to 100 of alcohol at 16°); in hot alcohol it is freely 
soluble. It can be prepared synthetically by the interaction of sodium 
acetate, salicylic aldehyde, and acetic anhydride (Perkin, Annalen, 
1868, 147, 230). 

Kastle (see page 431) found that when the phenolsulphonic test for 
saccharin is applied to vanillin, the mi.xture becomes yellow and when 
the mass is heated to 160° for some minutes it becomes red and finally 
black. The solution of the mass in water becomes red on addition of 
sodium hydroxide. Coumarin gives no colour. 

Coumarin is used in the preparation of perfumes, being mixed 
with other odoriferous principles, but its most important application 
from a practical analytic |)oint of view is as an adulterant and substitute 
for vanillin (see under “Vanillin”). 

Coumaric Acids. —Hydroxycinnamic acids, OH.C6H4.CH: 
CH.COjH. 3 isomeric forms arc, of course, known, respectively, 1-2, 
1-3, and 1-4. The 1-2 form occurs in the leaves of species of Mcli- 
lotus and in Angrcecum fragrans. It can also be prepared by boiling 
coumarin with strong solution of potassium hydroxide or sodium ethox- 
ide. It crystallises in colourless prisms, m. p. 208° (decomp), which 
arc freely soluble in water and alcohol. Solutions of alkali coumarates 
show a bright green fluorescence. By fusion with potassium hydroxide, 
1-2 coumaric acid is converted into salicylic and acetic acids. By 
the action of nascent hydrogen it is converted into mclilotic acid. 

i~4 coumaric acid occurs in small proportion in red acaroid resin, 
partly free and partly as a complex ester, and in larger proi)ortion in 
yellow acaroid resin. Esters of this arid are also found in Cape aloes 
and in the resin of Picea vulgaris. The acid can be obtained by 
hydrolysis of a glucoside naringin, which occurs in the blossoms of 
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Citrus decumana, and may also be obtained by careful oxidation of 1-4 
hydroxy-bcnzaldehyde. 

Melilotic Acid.—1-2 hydrocoumaric acid, OH.C6H.,CHj.CHj- 
(COOH), is obtained by the action of sodium amalgam on 1-2 
coumaric acid or on coumarin. It occurs in association with coumarin 
in yellow melilot {Melilotus ojficinalis). It melts at 82° to 83° and 
produces a bluish tint with ferric chloride. It yields salicylic and 
acetic acids when fused with potassium hydroxide. When distilled 
alone, it is converted into its lactone or anhydride, hydrocoumarin, 
/CH,-CH, 

C,Hj , m. p. 25°, b. p. 272°. It can be regenerated by 

boiling with water. 

Ferulic acid, C.oH.oO^, m-mellwxy-p-hydroxycinmmic acid, 
CH;CH.CO,H 


OME 


OH 


occurs in the resins of I’hnis iMricis asafcctida, and 


opoponax. It can be isolated from asafcctida by mixing the alcoholic 
solution with an alcoholic solution of lead acetate. Lead ferutate is 
precipitated, which is decomposed by means of dilute sulphuric acid 
not in excess, the watery liciuid is decolourised with animal charcoal 
and the acid and the crystalline residue taken up with hot alcohol and 
allowed to crystallise out. 

Ferulic acid reduces Fehling solution, and gives a dark yellowish- 
brown precipitate with ferric chloride. 

Ferulic acid is related to umbellic acid, the lactone or anhydride of 
which, “umbelliferone," “hydroxycoumarin,” occurs in asafoetida and 
galbanum resins and in the bark of the Daphne mezereum. 


AROMATIC BALSAMS. 

The aromatic “balsams” are such of the oleo-resinous exudations 
of plants as contain benzoic or cinnamic acid, and yield cinnamic or 
benzoic methyl or ethyl esters by dry distillation. The term “balsam ” 
is misapplied to “Canada balsam” and “copaiba balsam,” which are 
true turpentines and do not contain or yield benzoic or cinnamic acid. 

The aromatic balsams of practical interest are gum benzoin, Peru¬ 
vian balsam, Tolu balsam, and liquid storax. The first of these will 
be conveniently considered separately, and the others conjointly under 
the head of “Cinnamic Bal.sams.” 
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Gum Benzoin.—Gum Benjamin. The greater part of the benzoin 
of commerce comes from the Slyrax benzoin, a tree of the East Indies. 
Several varieties of the balsam are known of which the more impor¬ 
tant are; Siam and Sumatra benzoin (from the S. benzoin); Penang 
benzoin (probably from the S. subdenticulata); Palembang benzoin 
(source uncertain, but not from S. benzoin); Padang benzoin (source 
uncertain). 

Siam benzoin is the finest variety and occurs in tears, or masses 
consisting of loosely agglutinated tears, yellow, reddish, or brown 
externally, and translucent, milk-white, or almond-like internally. 
It sometimes occurs in brownish lumps, which when broken present 
an amygdaloid appearance from the white tears imbedded in the 
darker resinous matter. Siam benzoin melts at 75°. This variety is 
never enveloped in cotton cloth. 

Siam benzoin is mostly composed of a mixture of benzorcsinol 
benzoate and siaresinotannol benzoate, the latter being the more 
abundant. Among other ingredients are cinnamyl benzoate, or 
benzyl benzoate (0.3%), vanillin (0.15%), free benzoic acid, which 
may be as high as 15%, and a small amount of impurities (Ludy, 
Arc/i. Pharm., 1893, 231, 461. See also Reinitzer, /.eit. angew. 
Chem., 1909, 22, 1904.) As a rule, cinnamic acid or cinnamic esters 
do not occur in Siam benzoin, which fact serves to distinguish it from 
the Sumatra and Penang sorts; but some observers report samples 
ol Siam benzoin in which cinnamic acid or its esters exist. 

It should leave practically no ash. 

Sumatra benzoin has a weaker and less agreeable odour than that 
of Siam benzoin. It occurs in large rectangular blocks, marked with 
the impression of a mat and covered with a white linen cloth. When 
broken, few but large white tears are seen in it. It is generally com¬ 
posed of brown resiniform matter with numerous small white chips 
or pieces intermixed, which give it a granitoid appearance. The 
white portions melt at 83° and the darker portions at 95°. 

Sumatra benzoin consists principally of a mixture of a small 
amount of benzoresinol cinnamate and much benzoresinotannol 
cinnamate. The remaining ingredients are free benzoic acid, styrol, 
traces of benzaldchyde, benzene, vanillin i';,'., phenyljiropyl cinnamate 
(about 1%), cinnamyl cinnamate (styracin) (2-3%) (Ludy, Arch. 
Pharm., 1893, 231, 43). 

The part soluble in ether when ignited leaves 0.01% ash. 

VOL. III.—29 
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Cinnamic acid, indicated by the production of an odour of benz- 
aldehyde on heating the benzoin with chromic acid mixture, is said 
by Muter to be characteristic of the Sumatra product. He gives as 
specially distinctive characters of Siam benzoin; the production of a 
cherry-red benzoin when sulphuric acid is added to the residue left on 
evaporating the solution of the benzoin in light petroleum; the com¬ 
plete solubility of the sample in chloroform, but not in ether; and the 
lower m. p. 

Palambang benzoin appears to be in the main similar to Siam 
benzoin in composition. 

Padang Benzoin.—^The composition of this is not well made out, 
but it seems to contain no cinnamic acid or ester thereof. 

Penang benzoin closely resembles the Sumatra variety, but occa¬ 
sionally differs from it in colour, and more so in odour, which then sug¬ 
gests that of stora.x. 

It contains cinnamic esters. 

Qualitative Tests.—Gum benzoin always contains more or less bark 
and similar matters, and in inferior specimens these are present in very 
large proportion. With the exception of these impurities, benzoin 
should dissolve in 5 times its weight of alcohol. The resultant tincture 
from Siam benzoin has a distinct red colour, whilst that yielded by the 
other varieties is brown or yellowish-brown. On addition of water, 
the liquid becomes milky, and the odour peculiar to the particular 
variety is readily perceived. That of Siam benzoin is pleasantly 
balsamic and similar to vanilla; Penang benzoin often smells like 
storax; whilst the odour of Sumatra benzoin is fainter, less pleasant, 
and distinct from either of the former. 

The presence of cinnamic acid may be recognised by the odour of 
benzaldehyde (bitter-almond oil), developed on adding potassium 
permanganate to the hot liquid obtained by boiling the benzoin with 
milk of lime and filtering. Or the tincture of benzoin may be treated 
with water, and the liquid, filtered from the precipitated resin, treated 
with a solution of permanganate or bleaching powder. Another method 
is to triturate the benzoin with lead dioxide and distil the mixture 
with water. 

The United States Pharmacopoeia (1900-1905, 8th Decennial Rev.) 
makes no specific distinction of the varieties of benzoin, but mentions 
Siam, and Sumatra benzoin. The official article is required to dis¬ 
solve almost wholly in 5 times its weight of warm alcohol (95% by 
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volume), the solution being acid to litmus. It must be entirely solu¬ 
ble in a solution of potassium hydroxide or sodium hydroxide and 
must not contain more than 2% of ash. 

Analysis.—^K. Dietcrich {Anal. d. Harze, etc.) has devised a process 
applicable to benzoins in the commercial condition. This includes 
the estimation of ash and of data termed, respectively, “indirect 
acid number,” “cold-saponification number,” and “ester number.” 
The last value is derived from the first two. The procedures are as 
follows: The v/eighed portions should be taken from a compara¬ 
tively large amount of the material that has been finely powdered and 
well mixed. 

Indirect Acid Number.—i grm. is mixed in a flask with loc.c. of 
half-normal alcoholic alkali and 50 c.c. of 96% alcohol. The mixture 
is allowed to stand exactly 5 minutes, and then titrated with half¬ 
normal sulphuric acid and phenolphthalein until the solution is yellow, 
and a fresh portion of the indicator does not turn red on being dropped 
into the liquid, and the sodium sulphate separates readily. The 
supernatant liquid must be yellow. The c.c. of alkali neutralised by 
the sample, multiplied by the 28.08, gives the acid number. 

Cold-saponification Number.—i grm. of the sample is placed 
in a glass-stoppered flask with 20 c.c. of half-normal alcoholic alkali 
and 50 c.c. of light petroleum (sp. gr. 0.700). The flask, tightly 
closed, is allowed to stand for 24 hours at room temperature; after 
dilution with alcohol, the liquid is titrated with half-normal sulphuric 
acid and phenolphthalein. The c.c. of alkali neutralized, multiplied 
by 28.08, gives the cold-saponification number. 

The ester number is the difference between the above data. 

Dieterich gives the following as the limits of values with pure 
samples of the different benzoins: 



Siam 

Sumatra 

Palambang 

Padang 

Penang 

Ash.... 

Ind. A*N 

Cold-S-N. 

E-N. 

Sol. in 96% alcohol. 

0'03-i-5% 

140-170 

220-240 

o.o-t.5% 

lOO-IJO 

180-230 

65-125 

70-80% 

1.1-4.02% 

113.4-130.9 
198-219 8 
84-91 

91% 

1.07% 

12T.8-124.6 
201.6-205.8 
79.8-81.2 

0.38-0.77% 

121.8-137.2 

210-296.8 

87 5-91.7 

94% 


Dieterich found that the above data are more or less influenced by 
several of the usual adulterations of benzoin. Dammar and storax 
depress the acid number; turpentine depresses the cold-saponification 
and ester numbers; colophony depresses the acid number, but the effect 
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is noticeable only when comparatively large amounts are present. 
For special tests for colophony, see under that substance. 

The Heljenberger Annalen for 1903 (quoted by Chem. and Drug., 
1904) gives the following data from a sample of Siam benzoin, but the 
details of the methods used are not available: 


Add value. 

Ester value. 

SaponiQcation value 

Ash. 

Insoluble in spirit 


126.2 
96.4- 95 
221.2-222 

0.27% 

3 - 6 % 


o 

6 


The estimation of the cinnamic acid may be approximately 
effected as indicated on page 438. As much as 11% has been found. 

Gum benzoin often contains from 12 to 14% of benzoic acid, but 
occasionally 18 or 20% is reached. The proportion present may be as¬ 
certained by the following sublimation process: The sample is 
powdered, mixed with sand, and the mixture heated in a beaker or 
earthenware jar, furnished with a cap of thin filter-paper pierced with 
small holes. Over this is placed a cone or hood of stout p.aper. The 
benzoic acid sublimes and condenses on the inside of the hood, any oil 
and impurities being retained by the diaphragm of filter-paper. 

Another method for the approximate assay of gum benzoin is to 
digest 10 parts of the powdered gum with 6 parts of slaked lime and 
100 parts of water. After 6 hours, the liquid is boiled, filtered, and 
the residue washed. The filtrate is concentrated, rendered strongly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and thoroughly cooled. The precipi¬ 
tated benzoic acid is filtered off, washed with a little water, and dried 
between folds of blotting-paper. The small quantity of acid retained 
in the mother liquor may be extracted by agitation with chloroform, 
and the residue left by the spontaneous evaporation of the chloroform 
may be added to the main quantity of benzoic acid. A preferable 
plan is to agitate the acidified liquid at once with chloroform, without 
filtering off the precipitated benzoic acid, and subsequently to recover 
the benzoic acid from its chloroform solution by the spontaneous 
evaporation, of the solvent, assisted by a current of dry air from a 
bellows. If ether be substituted for the chloroform, the product will 
contain a small quantity of water and the estimation will be too high. 
In any case, the benzoic acid extracted by chloroform or ether from 
Siam benzoin will be liable to contain vanillin. 

Tincture of Benzoin. —^This is a simple solution of benzoin in 
alcohol of about 95%; usually the proportion is i of benzoin to 5 of 
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alcohol. Compound tinctures are also used. The assay of these prep¬ 
arations is not much understood. For the compound tincture pre¬ 
pared according to the British Pharmacopoeia it has been claimed that 
it will be of such strength that lo c.c. will leave not less than i. 8 grm. 
of residue on evaporation. Owing to the volatility of some of the in¬ 
gredients, it is difficult to evaporate to constant weight. E. Dowzard 
(Chem. and Drug. 1904, 64, 327) states that the following process will 
give good results: 

2 c.c. of the sample are placed in a tared llat-bottomed nickel basin 
(diameter about 6 cm.); to this o.i grm. of recently ignited mag¬ 
nesium oxide in fine powder is added; the mixture is worked into a 
smooth condition with a small glass rod, which should be weighed with 
the basin. After allowing the mixture to stand for about 15 minutes, 
the alcohol is slowly driven off, stirring continually. The basin is 
then placed in a water-oven, and its contents dried at 99° to 100° for 4 
or 5 hours. For drying purposes Dowzard uses an oven through 
which a slow current of dry air passes, a high vacuum being at the same 
time maintained. If an ordinary drying-oven is used, a longer time will 
be required than when using a vacuum apparatus. Before taking out 
of the oven, a cap of filter-paper perforated with small holes should be 
placed over the basin, as crepitation occurs on cooling. If after the 
first weighing a further drying is considered necessary, the perforated 
cap should be put over the basin before it is placed in the oven, and 
should not be removed until the moment before weighing; if this pre¬ 
caution is not taken, a slight loss may occur. 

The weight of magnesium oxide used must of course be subtracted 
from the result. The benzoic and cinnamic acids are part of the total 
solids, and most important constituents of the tincture; they should 
therefore be fixed by chemical means before drying. 

A large batch of this tincture, made on the manufacturing scale, was 
found to contain 19.4 grm of extractive per 100 c.c. when tested by the 
above method, using magnesium oxide as a fixing agent. If the ex¬ 
tractive from a compound tincture of benzoin is dried to a constant 
weight at 100°, the results will be from 2% to 2.5% below the actual 
amount of total solids present. 

CINNAMIC BALSAMS. 

Under this description are included Peruvian balsam, Tolu balsam, 
and liquid storax. These substances are all closely allied to one 
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another, but in their physical properties and quantitative chemical 
composition, they present considerable differences. 

The following table exhibits the more important distinctions be¬ 
tween Peru and Tolu balsams and storax; 


Botanical ongm 

Geographical origin 

Consistency and ap¬ 
pearance. 


Taste... 

Odour 


Penman balsam 


Tolutfera Peretrcs. 

' San Salvador. Central 
[ Amenca 
[ Viscid, but not glu- 
] tinous, dark brown 

1 liquid, resembling 

molasses; transpa¬ 
rent and reddish- 
brown in thin layers 
Gradually thickens 
on exposure. 


Bitter and pcrsi.st- 
ently irntaling 

Agreeable. 


Tolu balsam 


Tolutfera Balsamum 

Colombia. Turbace, 
Tolu, and Venezuela 
When fresh, yellow 
transparent, and 
liquid; changing 
rapidly to reddish- 
brown, and becom¬ 
ing solid and friable 
or bnttle; but soft¬ 
ening between the 
teeth, and readily 
fusing. Such sam¬ 
ples have a granular 
crystalline struc¬ 
ture; and crystals of 
cinnamic acid arc 
visible under the 
microscope 
Sweetish, aromatic, 
and somewhat irri¬ 
tating 

Aromatic; more appa¬ 
rent on warming 


Liquid storax 


Liqutdambar orten- 
tahs 

Asia Minor. 

Brownish-yellow or 
greyish, viscous 
liquid. Under the 
microscope shows 
globules of water, 
tabular crystals of 
cinnamic acid, and 
frequently feathers 
of styracin. 


Pungent and bal* 
samic. 

Sweetish or strong 
and oppressive. 


The cinnamic balsams are closely allied, consisting essentially 
of the benzyl and cinnamyl esters of benzoic and cinnamic acids, 
mixed with resinous oxidation products of these esters, free benzoic and 
cinnamic acids, and the hydrocarbon cinnamene. The leading or 
characteristic constituents of Peru balsam may be said to be the cin- 
namein or benzyl cinnamate and styracin or cinnamyl cinnamate. 
Free benzyl alcohol is also present. In Tolu balsam, on the other 
hand, the proportion of resin is large; but of the esters benzyl benzoate 
predominates, and cinnamyl benzoate and cinnamate exist in but small 
proportions. In liquid storax of Mexican origin, phenylpropyl cin¬ 
namate exists in considerable quantity together with 2 isomeric alcohol¬ 
like substances called a- and / 3 -storesinol, to which the formula 
CjeHj;. (011)3 is attributed (Ber., 1876, 9, 274), and the cinnamic 
esters of these substances. 

In some cases the substances obtained from the cinnamic balsams 
have been decomposition products of the methods of analysis. The 
following method may be adopted for the recognition of the principal 
constituents of aromatic balsams: The substance is dissolved in 
2 or 3 parts of ether, and filtered from any insoluble matter. The 
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solution is agitated with an equal volume of normal sodium hydroxide, 
the alkaline liquid withdrawn, and the agitation repeated with a 
fresh quantity of solution. If desired, the total acidity of the balsam 
can be deduced from the titration of an aliquot part of the alkaline 
liquid. The ethereal layer is then washed with water, and distilled 
at a gentle heat, the residue of neutral esters, etc., being weighed. 
The residue is then fractionally distilled. 

The first fraction will contain any cinnamene which may be present, 
the next being rich in benzyl alcohol, which may be extracted by agi¬ 
tation with water and will yield benzaldehyde and benzoic acid by 
oxidation. Cinnamyl alcohol and benzyl benzoate pass over next, 
and at a higher temperature benzyl cinnamale and cinnamyl benzoate 
and cinnamate may be obtained. These esters suffer more or less 
decomposition unless the distillation is conducted in vacuo, and 
hence the last fractions consist largely of cinnamic acid, which can be 
removed by agitating the distillate with sodium carbonate solution. 
The alkaline liquid separated from the ethereal solution should be 
saturated with carbon dioxide, which precipitates much resin. The 
liquid is filtered, concentrated, and treated with hydrochloric acid, 
when a bulky precipitate is obtained representing the free benzoic and 
cinnamic acids of the balsam. These substances may be identified by 
their ordinary reactions. For their approximate separation, one half of 
the precipitate may be boiled with milk of lime and the liquid filtered 
and allowed to become cold, when the sparingly soluble calcium cinna¬ 
mate is deposited in shining needles, the more soluble benzoate re¬ 
maining in solution. The methods indicated on page 407 may also be 
utilised for the separation of the 2 acids. When an exact estima¬ 
tion of the free acids of a balsam is desired, it is better to agitate the 
ethereal solution with sodium carbonate instead of sodium hydroxide, 
as the latter reagent is liable to cause some decomposition of the esters. 

Except for purposes of research, it is rarely necessary to make such 
an analysis of a balsam as is indicated above. 

PERUVIAN BALSAM. 

White Peru balsams have been described by Biltz {Chem. Zeil., 1902, 
26, 436), Thoms and Biltz {Zeil. Oeslcrr. Apolh. V., 1904, 42, 943), 
and by Hartwich and Hellstrom (Arch. Fharm., 1905, 243, 218). 

Peruvian balsam is readily soluble in all proportions in absolute 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, chloroform, acetone, and ethyl acetate; 
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with an equal bulk of alcohol and ether it yields a clear solution, which 
on further addition of the solvent becomes turbid and deposits resin. 
Diluted alcohol takes up only a small proportion of the balsam. 
Cold ether and light petroleum dissolve it partially. 

Cold light petroleum only dissolves the cinnamcin and cinnamic 
acid of the balsam, but on employing the hot solvent styracin is also 
dissolved and is deposited in crystals on cooling. Carbon disul¬ 
phide arts in a characteristic manner. Agitated with three times its 
weight of the cold solvent, the greater part of the balsam is dissolved 
to a colourless or slightly coloured liquid, from 10 to 16% remaining 
as a reddish-brown, sticky liquid, adhering firmly to the sides of the 
glass, whilst the solution may be readily poured off. 

Analysis.—The investigations of Dieterich (Anal. d. Ilarze., etc.) 
hiive shown that many of the commonly accepted tests for purity of 
this balsam have nov.alue. He gives the following methods as of service; 

Direct Acid Number.—i grm. of the sample is dissolved in 200 c.c. 
of alcohol (96%) and titrated with decinormal alcoholic alkali, using 
phenolphthalein. The c.c. of alkali required multiplied by 5 616 
gives the direct acid number. 

Cold Saponification Number.—^The procedure is mainly as given 
under “Benzoin,” using i grm. of the sample in a 500 c.c. glass- 
stoppered flask with 50 c.c. of light petroleum (sp. gr. 0.700) and 
50 c.c. half-normal alcoholic alkali. After standing 24 hours at room 
temperature, 300 c.c. of water is added, well shaken, until the sepa¬ 
rated dark alkali salt has been dissolved, and the solution titrated, 
with continuous agitation, with half-normal sulphuric acid in the 
presence of phenolphthalein. The c.c. of alkali neutralised by the 
sample, multiplied by 28.08, gives the cold saponification number. 

The ester number is obtained by subtracting the direct acid number 
from the cold saponification number. 

Ether Insoluble Matter.—^This is obtained by Dieterich by add¬ 
ing warm ether in small portions to a weighed portion of the sample 
until a portion of the solvent no longer leaves any residue on evapo¬ 
ration. The undissolved portion is then weighed. It will probably 
be better to extract in a Soxhlet tube. 

Aromatic and Volatile Ingredients.—^Thc ethereal extract is 
shaken with 20 c.c. of a 2% sodium hydroxide solution, separated and 
evaporated at room temperature until no odour of ether is perceptible. 
The residue is placed for 12 hours in the desiccator, weighed, placed for 
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a second 12 hours in the same and weighed again. The mean between 
these 2 weights is taken as the datum for fixed matter from which 
the volatile matter can be calculated. 

Esters of Kesin-acids.—The alkaline solution separated from 
ether by the action of the alkali, as noted in the last paragraph, is 
rendered acid by dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered through a tared 
filter and washed by the aid of a filter pump with as little water as 
possible until the washings are free from chlorides. The residue 
dried at 80° to constant weight is taken. 

With these processes, Dieterich obtained from commercial samples 
the following range of data; 


Sp. gr... . I 135 I.M5 

Direct acid number 60 o 80.0 

Cold saponification number . 240.0 270.0 

Ester number. 180,0 200.0 

Resin esters..... . 200% 28.0% 

Aromatic and volatile ingredients b5.o% 77.0% 

Ether insoluble. . r.5% 4 - 5 % 


From authentic pure specimens from Honduras the following 
figures were obtained: 



I 

n 

ni 

Direct acid number. . 

77 4 

76 9 

77-3 

Cold saponification number 

2410 

214 3 

215 0 

Ester number 

165 6 

137 4 

137 h 

Resin esters 

15.7% 

13 - 2 % 

17 - 3 % 

Aromatic and volatile ingredients 

71-4% 

77 - 5 % 

73 6% 

Ether insoluble 

4 4 % 

4 3 % 

3 5 % 


The United States Pharmacopoeia requires that Peru balsam shall 
have a sp. gr. between i. 140 and i. 150 at 25°, that when mi.xed with 
sodium hydroxide solution, one extraction with ether shall remove 56% 
of cinnamein, and that the latter shall require not less than 23.49% 
of potassium hydroxide for its saponification. According to the same 
authority, Peru balsam must contain not more than 14 69% of acid 
resins, calculated as cinnamic acid. The German Pharmacopoeia 
regulation is satisfied if the 56% of cinnamein is obtained by three 
successive extractions with ether, but it must require at least 
23.66% of potassium hydroxide for hydrolysis, and the balsam must 
have a cold saponification value not less than 224.6. 

Adulterations of Peruvian Balsam.—Peruvian balsam is liable to 
adulteration with the cheaper cinnamic balsams (Tolu and storax); 
copaiba and gurjun balsams; colophony; an alcoholic solution or ex¬ 
tract of gum benzoin; alcohol; and even with fixed oils, especially 
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castor oil. Hence the examination of Peru balsam for the detection 
of these adulterants is of some importance. Many of the usual 
adulterants of balsam have a lower sp. gr. than the genuine substance, 
which varies in density between very narrow limits, i. 150 being the 
maximum and 1.137 the extreme minimum. Any sample having a 
lower density than i. 138 should be regarded with suspicion. 

The presence of alcohol is indicated by the loss of volume undergone 
by the balsam on agitating with water. Small quantities may be 
detected by distilling the sample with water and sodium carbonate 
and examining the distillate by the iodoform and chromic acid tests. 

According to Rosenthaler {Zeit. anal. Chem.,igo$, 44, 292), pure 
Peru balsam, when treated with a solution of vanillin in hydrochloric 
acid, gives no colouration, but if it is adulterated with or more 
gurjun balsam, a purple-red and then a violet colour is produced, 
whilst in the presence of 10% of copaiba balsam the colour is faint 
violet. 

K. Dieterich {Ber. pharm. Ges., 1908, 18, 135) states that adultera¬ 
tion with 30'^u of Tolu balsam can be detected by the following test: 
A small quantity of the balsam is dissolved in ether, and to the solution 
a little concentrated sulphuric acid is added to form a lower layer. 
Hydrochloric acid is then cautiously added so that 3 strata arc formed. 
With genuine Peru balsam the upper and lower strata arc red and the 
intermediate hydrochloric acid is colourless. Tolu balsam imparts a 
very characteristic green colour to the upper ethereal layer.' 

The artificial Peruvian balsam known as “Perugen,” when shaken 
with 3 volumes of light petroleum and the extract evaporated, gives a 
residue, w'hich when treated w'ith a little nitric acid (s]). gr. 1.38) acquires 
an olive-green colour. The residue from the natural balsam becomes 
golden-yellow when similarly treated. (Cresar and Loretz, Pharm. 
/•, i905>[iW)2i» 579-) 

According to the United States Pharmacopccia, the light petroleum 
extract of Peru balsam, when shaken with an equal volume of copper 
acetate solution (i;i,ooo), should not become green or bluish-green 
(absence of resin, turpentine, storax, fatty oils, etc). 

The British Pharmacopccia requires that the balsam shall contain 
40% of resin insoluble in carbon disulphide and that the solution in 
the latter solvent shall have only a slight tluorcscence (absence of 
gurjun balsam). When mixed with half its volume of lime and 

1 Perrot and Goris, however, state that the pure Peru balsam gives this reaction. 
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heated on a water-bath for 30 minutes, it should not form a solid mass 
(absence of resin, storax, or copaiba balsam). 

From his analyses of genuine and adulterated balsams, Dieterich 
concludes that adulterations usually raise the direct acid number and 
lower the cold saponification number. 

A low ester-number indicates adulteration; if below too it suggests 
colophony, Tolu balsam, or benzoin. 

The matter insoluble in ether has a sorting value, but is of no use 
in detecting common adulterations. 

In commercial samples the proportion of cinnamein ranged from 
65 to 75/t, and of resin esters 20 to 28%; that is, a ratio of i of the 
latter to 3 of the former. Ratios, therefore, of i to 2 or i to 5 indi¬ 
cate mucli adulteration. 

In valuing a sample, a high content of cinnamein is preferable to 
high content of resin esters. 

TOLU BALSAM. 

This is from a leguminous plant, Myroxylm I'oluifera, growing in 
the northern portion of South America. In fresh condition the balsam 
is brownish-yellow, transparent in thin layers, and non-crystalline, 
but in time becomes hard, crystalline, and darker. The odour is aro¬ 
matic and pungent. The m. p. ranges from 60° to 65°. It dissolves 
in alcohol, chloroform,- and in watery solutions of alkalis. The alco¬ 
holic solution is acid to litmus. 

The constituents of Tolu balsam are not fully known, but it appears 
to consist principally of the following ingredients: 

(i) An oily portion, benzyl benzoate with a little benzyl cinnamate; 
(2) cinnamic and benzoic acids; (3) vanillin; (4) toluresinoUannol 
benzoate and cinnamate. Of these (4) is the most abundant; (i) 
forms about 7(7; (2) from i2toi5'Jy; (3) only traces. About 3%of 
impurities of various kinds are present. 

By steam distillation on a large scale, a small amount of a volatile 
oil of pleasant odour can be obtained. This has a sp. gr. ranging from 
0.945 to I 090, slight optical activity, sometimes positive, sometimes 
negative, and contains phellandrcne. 

Analysis.—^'Fhe assay of Tolu balsam usually includes the determi¬ 
nation of the direct acid number, the cold saponijicalion number, the 
ester number, the matter soluble in ether, the volatile matter, and the 
esters of resin acids, according to Dicterich’s directions for Peru balsam. 
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The United States Pharmacopoeia requires an acid number n i. 4 to 
167.2, whilst the German Pharmacopoeia sets the limits at 112,3 to 
168.4. 

The following method of analysis is recommended by Delphin 
(Svensk. Pharm. Tidskr., 1907, 3, 415): 2 grm. of the sample are 
dissolved as completely as possible in 5 c.c. of ether contained in a 
separating funnel. To the solution 20 c.c. of ether and A/^-potassium 
hydroxide solution are added and the mixture carefully shaken. After 
separation the aqueous layer is run into a 75 c.c. flask, the ethereal 
liquid washed with 2 c.c. of water, and the washings added to the 
aqueous portion. The ethereal extract is transferred to a tared Erlen- 
meyer flask and evaporated on a water-bath. After heating the resi¬ 
due on the water-bath for 30 minutes it is exposed over sulphuric acid 
for 12 to 18 hours and weighed, this giving the cinnamein. The alka¬ 
line aqueous liquid is treated with sodium hydrogen carbonate {2 grm.) 
until an abundant yellowish-white precipitate is formed, and then 
the liquid is submitted to a stream of carbon dioxide for an hour. 
The solution is filtered, and the precipitate washed with warm water 
until the wash-water is no longer alkaline. For the estimation of the 
resin esters the precipitate is dried to constant weight. The filtrate 
from the resin esters is treated with 6-7 c.c. of 23% hydrochloric 
acid. After effervescence has ceased the resin acid is collected on a 
tared filter, washed with boiling water until the filtrate is free from 
acid, dried and weighed. The cooled filtrate, in which the cinnamic 
acid will have crystallised, is extracted first with 40 c.c., then with 
20 c.c. of ether. The combined ethereal extracts are titrated with 
Njio potassium hydroxide solution (i c.c. corresponds to 0.0148 grm. 
of cinnamic acid) in the presence of phenolphthalein. 

A good balsam should contain not less than 8% of cinnamein and 
25% of cinnamic acid, nor more than i% of resin acid. 

Adulteration of Tolu Balsam. —^Thc common adulterant is colo¬ 
phony, but when the balsam is high in price other substances (e. g., 
copaiba) may be used. 

For the detection of colophony qualitatively the Storch-Morawsky 
test (see under “Colophony”) may be used. 

The following test for colophony is described by Hirschsohn {Pharm. 
Zeil. f. Russ., 1895, 34, 497): The balsam is extracted with 4 to 5 vol¬ 
umes of light petroleum and the extract shaken with an equal volume 
of copper acetate solution. The production of a green colouration in 
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the petroleum layer indicates the presence of colophony. Perrot and 
Goris recommend a similar test {Bull. Sci. Pharm., 1908, 636). 

The solubility in carbon disulphide has been proposed as a test and 
in the British Pharmacopoeia of i8g8 is given as follows: 

3 grm. of the sample are extracted with 25 c.c. and then 10 c.c. of 
warm carbon disulphide. Upon evaporating the mixed solutions, the 
residue should require not less than one-third of its weight of 
potassium hydroxide for saponification, thus indicating a sufficient 
amount of cinnamic and benzoic acids in the sample. 

Some good authorities are, however, not inclined to rely on this test, 
and much further study of this balsam is needed. K. Dieterich says 
that little if any pure Tolu balsam is on the market. He gives the 
following data obtained by E. Dieterich, with which his own figures 
correspond, but the latter are not specially quoted: 

Direct acid number.... 114 8-138 6 

Saponification number 155-3-^87 4 

Ester number ... 5 


Solubility: 

Alcohol (90%) 
Ethyl acetate 
Chloroform .. 
Ether. 

Benzene. 

Petroleum spirit 
Oil of turpentine 
Carbon disulphide 


. .wholly soluble. 
. .wholly soluble, 
.almost wholly soluble. 

53 2-87.9% 

82 2-nearIy 100% 
. 2.2-10.2% 
27 8 - 54 -5% 
. 19.6-88.1% 


Syrup of Tolu Balsam,—Commercial syrup of Tolu balsam is 
prepared either (i) by the British Pliarmatopocia official method; 
(2) by precipitating an alcoholic tincture, or (3) by admixture with 
a distillate of the balsam. 

According to Astruc and Cambe {J.Pharm.Cbim., 1903, [vi], 17,367), 
only the syrup prepared liy the official direct maceration method 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide solution. Both the official 
syrup and that prepared from the tincture give a marked yellowish- 
green colour in the presence of excess of alkali. But the preparation 
from the distillate of Tolu balsam gives neither of these reactions. 


LIQUID STORAX. 

This is the product of Liquidanibar orientalis of Asia Minor, and of 
Liquidambar Styraciflua of America. It is a brownish-yellow or 
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greyish viscous liquid, the better qualities of which possess a sweet, 
vanilla-like odour. Inferior specimens contain impurities which 
render the odour oppressive and disagreeable. 

The taste is pungent and balsamic. Under the microscope globules 
of water and crystals of cinnamic acid and styracin are visible. 

Oriental storax (from Liquidambar orientalis) contains styrene, 
CaHj.CHiCHj, cinnamic acid, styracin (cinnamyl cinnamate), 
C9HgCg,H,0,), phenyl-propyl cinnamate, ethyl cinnamate, vanillin, 
ethyl-vanillin; a- and / 3 -storesin, €351155(011)3, an amorphous resin, 
traces of benzoic acid and storesinol cinnamate. According to 
Tschircb, benzoic and cinnamic acids are never found in the same 
specimen of oriental storax. 

Storesinol has the formula CjgHjjOiOH), and its cinnamic ester 
is present to the extent of about 35% in the balsam. 

American storax is known also as sweet gum, and, according to 
Harrison and Maisch {Arch. Pliarm., 1875,206,545), it is identical with 
oriental storax; but this is improbable. It contains styracin, pbenyl- 
propyl cinnamate and storesin; but not ethyl or benzyl cinnamate. 
Styrene and traces of vanillin are probably present. 

Qualitative Tests.—^When treated with strong alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform, liquid storax dissolves, but generally leaves some mechani¬ 
cal impurities. With an equal weight of warm alcohol it yields a 
turbid solution of acid reaction. The filtered liquid, when evaporated, 
yields not less than 70% of the original balsam, as a brown semisolid 
mass which constitutes “prepared storax.” This is entirely soluble 
in ether and carbon disulphide and almost completely soluble in 
benzene, but is only partially soluble in cold petroleum spirit, more 
freely in hot petroleum spirit, and the solution deposits crystals of cin¬ 
namic acid and styracin on cooling. 

The residual pressings of the bark after obtaining the liquid storax 
are used under the name “styrax calamitus.” Mixtures of storax with 
an inert solid are also known by the name, and formerly the resin of 
Styrax officinalis was also known in commerce under this description. 

Analysis.—K. Dieterich recommends the following process for the 
assay of liquid storax {Pharm. Centr. Halle, 1899, 40, 423). Water is 
estimated by drying 2 grm. at 100° to constant weight. The residue 
is ignited and the ash weighed. To determine the part soluble in 
alcohol, 10 grm. are weighed into a 200 c.c. beaker and dissolved in 
100 c.c. of 96% alcohol by gentle warming. The liquid is filtered 
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through a tared filter and the residue washed with 50 c.c. of hot alcohol. 
The filtrate and washings are collected in a tared porcelain basin and 
evaporated to dryness. In order to prevent creeping, it is best to 
float the basin on water contained in another basin which is heated on a 
water-bath. It is advisable to weigh with the basin a small glass rod 
with which the residue is stirred in order to facilitate drying. The 
latter is carried out at 100“ until the weight is constant. The residue 
on the filter, dried at 100°, gives the part insoluble in alcohol. 

The direct acid number is determined by dissolving i grm. of the 
storax in 100 c.c. of 96% alcohol and titrating the solution with iV/2 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
The number of c.c. required, multiplied by 28.08, gives the direct acid 
number. 

The procedure for the determination of the saponification number 
is the same as that given under Benzoin. 

Storax should contain not more than 30% of water nor more than 
1% of ash. The United States Pharmacopoeia requires at least 60% 
to be soluble in alcohol and the residue to be soluble in ether and car¬ 
bon disulphide. Not more than 3% should be insoluble in alcohol 
(the German Pharmacopoeia fixes the standard at 2.3%), the acid num¬ 
ber should lie between 55 and 75, and the cold saponification num¬ 
ber between 100 and 140. 

The commoner adulterants of storax are turpentine rosin, castor oil, 
olive oil, and similar fatty oils. Ladanum resin has been found by K. 
Dieterich. 

Samples of crude storax have been examined chiefly by continental 
chemists, and the following figures, compiled from their results, rep¬ 
resent a wide scope; 



j Acid 

1 number 

Ester 

number 

, Saponification 
number 

Beckurts and Bruche*.... 

, ^ 68-93 

II2-1 53 

180-222 

A. Krcmel* . 

1 47-6 

319 

79-5 

E. Dieterich. 

■ ; 37-2-96 7 

74.6-168 

134 6-249 

K. DieterichJ. 

Evers. 

i 57 - 5 -S 9 4 
; 52.2-56.7 

173.5-184.2 

1 

230.2-236.4 


^ 6 samples of authentic origin. 

* A sample adulterated with turpentine. 

* 3 pure samples. 
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K. Dieterich has further examined a number of commercial and ab¬ 


solutely authentic samples, and gives the following comparative results: 



Authentic 

Commercial 

j 

Water, . . ... 

26.21- 40 97% 

1958-31.95% 

Ash. ! 

05-0 92% 

° 24- 3.94% 

Soluble in alcohol (after deducting 

57.14- 95.49% 

64,90- 77.17% 

water) 

Acid number . 

59.38- 70.70 

38 22- 72.29 

Ester number. 

1 35-42- 74.43 

47.s1-110.03 

Saponification number .... 

104 67-135 35 

III.89-187.76 


E. Dieterich gives the following table of solubilities: 


% 


90% al' ohol . .. . . : 

56 14-84 00 

Acetic ether. . ! 

1 69-40-73 60 

Chloroform .... 

69 20-72 60 

Ether. 

65 80-82.80 

Benzene . .... ... ... 

64.80-74 80 

Turpentine . ... ... ... 

54.41^57 80 

Carbon disulphide . . 

62.30-67.80 

Light petroleum . . * 

15,00-19 4® 


The sp. gr. should lie between 1.113 and 1.121, according to Bcckurts 
and Bruche, who also give the amount dissolved in an equal volume of 
pure alcohol as 61 to 71%. 

The following interesting tabic is given by K. Dieterich. Un¬ 
fortunately, the figures for the pure storax are not given: 


Pure storax with 

Water, 

% 

Ash, 1 

% 

Soluble in al¬ 
cohol (after 
deducting 
water). I 

% 

Acid 

No. 

Ester 
No I 

Saponifica¬ 
tion No. 

20 % olive oil 


0.63 

63.87 

53 '■>( 

72.98 1 

126.63 

^ 0 % olive oil 

28.22 

0.47 

70.59 

53.08 

78.34 1 

131.42 

30 ^ castor oil . 

1 33.96 ' 

o.si 

64.73 

57.21 

66.84 1 

124.05 

30% castor oil . 

1 29. io 

0.33 

6->.6s 

SI .31 

79.88 ' 

131.19 

30 % turpentine 

1 39.<i6 

0 61 

59.30 

78.40 

29.53 

107.93 

30% turpentine 

1 34.62 

0.51 

63.36 

84.40 

23 .01 

107.05 


Soluble in light petroleum . 
Soluble in alcohol 90% 

Soluble in ether. 

Soluble in chloroform . ... 

Soluble in acetic ether. 

Soluble in benzene. 

Soluble in turpentine .. . 
Soluble in carbon disulphide 


• 37-54-5S-9^»% 

. practically entirely 
. 93.14-100% 

. almost entirely 
. entirely 

■ 9S-75-ioo% 

■ -99-55% 
.86.8 -93.39% 
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The British Pharmacopoeia (1898) only recognises “Styrax Prapara- 
tus,” the product of Liquidambar orienialis, purified by solution in 
alcohol, filtration, and evaporation of the solvent. This authority 
requires it to give off no moisture on heating and to evolve an odour 
of essential oil of bitter almonds when boiled with sulphuric acid and 
a solution of potassium dichromate. 

Resinous Adulterants inStorax .— Ahrens and Hett (Zeit. ang. Chem., 
1903, 16, 384; also P/iarw. J., 1904, [iv], 19, 547) find that storax 
adulterated with rosin yields to light petroleum from 35.1 to 63.7% of 
extract; this has an acid value between 116.3 120.9, ^ 

saponification value between 171.6 and 177.6. Specimens of pure 
storax of recent and older importation gave a light petroleum extract 
of 37,6 to 47.6% with an acid value ranging from 36.6 to 62.9 and a 
saponification value (cold) of 194.6 to 198.4. Adulteration with rosin 
is more readily detected by this method of separating and treating the 
light petroleum spirit extract than by determining the saponification 
constants of the original drug, as recommended by Dieterich. 

SALICYLIC ACID AND ITS ALLIES. 

Salicylic acid is the type of a group of compounds containing the 
radical hydroxyphenyl, C6Hj(OH), and h.as itself the constitution of a 
hydroxyphenyl-carboxylic acid, C6Hj(OH).COOH. Thus it may be 
regal lied as a hydro.xy-benzoic acid, and as the hydroxyl and car¬ 
boxyl groups occupy adjacent positions in the benzene-nucleus, salicylic 
acid is the ortho- form of the acid, all 3 modifications of which arc 
known. The fact that 2 of the hydrogen atoms of the benzene-nucleus 
arc replaced, renders all the compounds of the group capable of existing 
in ortho-, meta-, and para-modifications. In the case of the homo- 
logues of the hydro.xybenzoic acids, where a third substitution of hydro¬ 
gen by methyl or other alkyl-radical occurs, the number of possible 
isomerides is still further increased. 

Isomeric Hydroxybenzoic Acids. 

Salicylic acid and methyl salicylate occur in many plants. p-Hydroxy- 
benzoic acid has been found in the pods of Bignonia catalpa. 

The following table exhibits the leading differences between the 3 
isomeric hydroxybenzoic acids: 
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Ortho-acul 
(viiicy)ic acid) 


Mcta-acul 


Para-acul 


ru /OlfC) p,, ^OH(0 Vu /OII(') 
C^H< < (;oUH(2) < CUUll(3) C(.)OH(«) 


Sp gr ut 4'^ (Schrodci) 

I 185 s 

1 I 473 

t 4^8 

-M p 

SoluV>ility: 


I in ' 2()% 

21j^-2t4° 

In Water .at 0" , ' 

I in 1.100.* 

I in 580. 

In water ,tt u tu is 

I in 1,000 ' 

I in lo.H 

i in 126 

In chiorupirm 

Readily soluble 

Altnobi msohihle 

Very slightly 
soluble. 

Rcac ion with feme chloiid*- . 

Deep violet ! 

colour ' 

1 No change 

Vcllowliocc ppt. 
sol. in cxciss. 

of dry ammonid gas i 

Yields phenol, 

\iclds hydroxy- 

\ iclds phenol. 

! 

CO:, etc 

1 benzonilnlc, 

CuHi(t)II)CN. 
melting at 

82 Y 1 

! 1 

CUj, etc 


CJljTJrs ODr (- 

CJIHn(OBi) 1 

CttHBrs.OBr-l- 


COi. 

COOK 

CUj 

Antiseptic pniptrtHs 

Strong 

None 

Doubtful. 


SALICYLIC ACID. O-HYDROXYBENZOIC ACID. 

CJIoO,; or, 

Salicylic arid is the only moililkation of the 3 isomeric hydroxy- 
' benzoic acids of any importance. 

Salicylic acid and methyl salicylate occur in a number of plants and 
small quantities have been found in certain fruits, thus it has l)een de¬ 
tected by Jablin-Gonnct {Ann.Chim. anal., 1903, 8, 371) in wild 
cherries, by Suss (Verh. Vers, deulsrk Kalurf. Aertze, 1902, ii, 102), and 
Fortes and Desmoulieres {J.Pharm.Chim., 1901, [vi], 14,342) in straw¬ 
berries, and by Utz (Oeslerr. CItem., ZeiL, 1903, 6, 385)1 tirui Windisch 
{Z.eil. Xahr. Genussm., 1903, 6, 447) in both strawberries and rasp¬ 
berries. 

Salicylic acid was originally prepared from salicin (Piria, Annalen, 
1839, 30, 165). The so-called “natural” acid, prepared from oil 
of wintergreen (Ganllheria procumhens) or oil cjf sweet birch {lielula 
lenla), was first obtained by Cahours {Annalen, 1843, 48, 60). Al¬ 
though far more expensive than the artificial product, the natural acid 
has the advantage of being free from /i-hydroxybenzoic acid, which 
is by no means harmless in its physiological effects. 

* According lo Bourgoin {J Pharm Chtm , 1879. [iv]. 30 » 4H8), the solubility of salicylic 
acid at 0'^ ib I part in f>(>6. instead of the number given in the text, which is due to Ost {J, 
pr Chem . 1878. (11], 17 . 2*8) 

*Kclla 8 {ZeUsch pitystkal Ghent, i 8 <; 7 . * 4 » 223) gives 188 
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Practically the whole of the acid of commerce is now prepared by 
the method of Kolbe and Lautemann {Annalen, i860,115, 157), which 
is based on the action of carbon dioxide on sodium phenoxide. 

When potassium phenoxide is heated in a stream of carbon dioxide, 
it is acted on in a manner similar to sodium phenoxide in Kolbe’s 
process, yielding pure di-potassium salicylate uj) to 150°; but above 
that temperature the isomeric /i-hydro.\ybcnzoatc is also produced, and 
at 220° is thesole [iroduct.' The same substance is formed if ihealkali 
employed in Kolbe’s process contains potassium hydroxide, and, 
according to B. l''is( her, it is also produced if the temperature be too 
low when the gas is |)assed. T00 high a temperature is said by Fischer 
to cause hydroxy-f'ophthalic acid to be formed at that stage, ow ing to 
the action of the gas on the sodium salii ylate already formed. In a 
well-conducted operation, />-hydroxybcnzoic and hydroxy-/snphthalic 
acids are not usually formed in quantities exceeding o 4',, and the 
former m.ay be easily removed by washing, as it is readily soluble in 
water. Hydroxy-/lophthalic a/id is less soluble, and may be present 
to the extent of 1% in some cases.’ 

If traces of iron compounds arc present in the materials Used in 
Kolbe’s process, brown or yellow oxidation products arc formed which 
arc insoluble in water, and give a yellow colour to the salicylic acid 
obtained. 

salicylic acid crystallises from alcohol in large monoclinic prisms. 
As met with in commerce, the acid usually excurs as a granular powder, 
consisting of minute, broken, acicular crystals. It has a sweetish, 
acidulous, acrid taste. The sp. gr. is i 4S3 at 4°. 

The m. p. of salicylic acid has been stated by various observers 
at points ranging from 155° to 159°, but Fischer finds the m. p. of the 
pure acid to be 156.73° (corrected), and this result has been confirmed 
by Dunstan and Bloch {IViarm. J. Traits., 1890, [iii], 21, 429). Even a 


* Mono-potassnim salicylate is cninerted intn the batdc f-hytlroxybcnzoate and phenol 
when healed to 220'-', whereas the ci'rrespondmg soiluim salt yields the p-hydroxybenzoate 
or salicylate, together with phenol 

IIydroxy-ispI’Hthamc aliu, C«I!3(C0011)HC()()H)*(0H)*, is now rarely met with m 
cominercial salicylic acid It may be tictcctcd by distilling the suspected sample in a current 
of steam, when it remains m the still m the form of a light grey powder or small lumps Dy 
dissolving it in hydrochloric acitl and filtering the solution through charcoal, the acid may 
be obtained in slender white needles melting with decomposition at to 106"' 

Hydhoxy-nai’HTHOic acid, Ciol lf.(OIl) .cooil, is a substance which bears the same relation 
to naphthalene that .srdicyhc acu! bears to benzene. It is produced by the action of carbon 
dioxide on perfectly dry sodium (r-napthol at ito®. It forms colourless acicular crystals 
melting at 185® and requinng lo.ooo parts of cold water for solution. Its salts give a blue 
colouration with feme chloride. The corresponding acid from/?-naphthoi melts at 235° 
and gives a violct-black colour with ferric chloride Both varieties of hydroxynaphthoic 
acid arc said to be powerful antiseptics, rotanhng the putrefaction of blood and urine much 
more perfectly than salicylic acul {Pharm.J , 18S7, [mj, 18, 5 82 j). 
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small proportion of the cresotic acids tends to lower the m. p. of the 
sample. 

When gradually heated to about 200“, salicylic acid sublimes in 
slender shining needles, but when heated rapidly in admixture with 
powdered glass or sand, it is resolved into phenol and carbon dioxide. 
Salicylic acid distils readily in a current of steam at 60 to 80 pounds 
pressure, and even vaporises on boiling its aqueous solution. 

Salicylic acid is very sparingly soluble in cold water, and only mod¬ 
erately soluble in boiling water. The determinations of its solubility 
by different observers vary greatly. According to the British Pharma¬ 
copoeia (1898), the acid is soluble in about 550 parts of cold or 9 of 
boiling water, in 3.5 of alcohol of 90% strength, in 2 i)arts of ether, 
in 55 of chloroform, and in 195 parts of glycerin. It is also readily 
soluble in carbon disulphide, and is dissolved by 80 parts of benzene. 
Salicylic acid may be conveniently crystallised from hot light petroleum. 
Agitation with ether, chloroform, or carbon disulphide readily re¬ 
moves salicylic acid from its aciucous solutions. H. Taffe recom¬ 
mends a mixture of ether and light petroleum for this purpose. 

The solubiiity of salicylic acid in cold water is greatly increased by 
the presence of various salts.' 

When ingested, salicylic acid is eliminated by the kidneys, partly 
in an unchanged state and partly in the form of the so-called sali¬ 
cyluric acid, a body which really has the constitution of salicyl-gly- 
cocoll [CsHjfOHlCOj.NH CH,.C()OH. 'Phis compound crystal¬ 
lises in fine needles, m. p., i6o“, which are slightly soluble in water, but 
readily in alcohol. It gives a violet colouration with ferric chloride. 
The barium salt forms prisms very slightly soluble in water. When 
heated with concentrated hydrochloric arid, salicyluric acid is hydro¬ 
lysed to salicylic acid and glycocoll (amino-acetic acid). 

Salicylic acid and its salts and esters are used extensively in medicine, 
especially as intestinal antiseptics and in the treatment of gout and 
rheumatism of the joints. 

Salicylic acid and its derivatives are now extensively employed as 
domestic remedies without seeking medical advice, but the practice 


* Mixed with i part potassium nitrate, it dissolves in 50 parts of cold water 
Mixed with 1.5 parts ammonium citrate, it dissolves in 60 parts of cold water 
Mixed with j parts sodium sulphite, it dissolves in 50 parts of cold water. 

Mixed with a parts sodium phosphate, it dissolves in 50 parts of cold water. 

Mixed with 3.5 parts sodium phosphate, it dissolves in 12.5 parts of cold water. 

Salicylic acid is very soluble in solutions of borax, a compound of the formula Na(BOJ- 
ftCrHiOj being said to be formed The liquid, which is stated to be more powerfully anti¬ 
septic than either of its components, soon undergoes decomposition. 
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is not free .from danger. Salicylic acid, even when pure, has distinct 
toxic properties, and its salts cause albuminuria. The free acid, 
dissolved in flexible collodion or in the form of ointment, is strongly 
caustic and is employed as a corn solvent. 

Salicylic acid now finds an extensive application as a preservative 
of various articles of food, though its use for such purposes is strictly 
prohibited in France, the United States, and some other countries.’ 
Wine, beer, milk, lime- and lemon-juice, temperance beverages, and 
many other articles arc treated with salicylic acid in quantities which 
are often largely in excess of those necessary to preserve them. Such 
a practice is strongly to be deprecated, as the habitual and uncon¬ 
scious ingestion of an antiseptic necessarily tends to impair the digest¬ 
ive processes. 

The employment of salicylic acid for preserving milk is now far 
less common than the use of formalin or boric acid for that purpose. 
Wines and lemperani e beverages frequently contain considerable 
quantities of salicylic acid,‘’ and it is also extensively used in jam¬ 
making, from 4 to 8 grains of the acid to the pound being sufficient 
to prevent fermentation indefinitely. Uncooked fruits, such as cher¬ 
ries, plums, etc., may be preserved by pressing them, treating every 
pound of the juice with 15 grains of salicylic acid, heating the juice, 
and after cooling adding it to the pressed fruit. 

For a very detailed study of the influence ol salicylic acid on digestion 
and health, sec Bull. 84, Part II (1906), of the U. S. Dept, of Agri¬ 
culture, Bu. of Chem. 

The addition of i grm. of salicylic acid to the litre preserves a io% 
solution of tartaric acid perfectly; but a solution of citric acid of the 
same strength requires twice that amount. Salicylic acid is slated not 
to have a preserving action on a solution of sodium succinate. 

When an aqueous solution of salicylic acid is kept for some time, 

' A Departmental Committee on Food Preservatives appointed in 1899 recommended that 
salicylic acid should not be used m greater proportion than one gram per pint in liquid food 
and one gram per pound m solid food, and that its presence should in all cases be declared; 
also that salicylic acid, in common with all other preservatives, should be prohibited m 
milk and in all dietetic preparations intended for invalids and infants (Analysi, 1901, 
26, 33j). These recommendations resulted in 1906 in the issue of a circular by the Local 
Government Board (England) urging the desirability of prosecutions being instituted 
against vendors of “preserved” milk, and stating that milk may be presumed to have been 
rendered injunous to health if found to contain more than i part of formaldehyde, or 5 7 
parts of bone acid, per 100,000 parts 

* According to medical witnesses called to defend the use of salicylic acid for this purpose, 
its addition is absolutely necessary to preserve the wme, and cannot possibly be injurious to 
health. This evidence was given at the hearing of a summons at Liverpool (October, moo) 
for selling ginger wine containing 13 grains of salicylic acid to the pint The analyst stfdeii 
that of 33 samples of ginger wine examined by him, none of the others contained more than 
4 grains per pint. A member of the defendant’s firm deposed that they had tried smaller 
quantities of salicylic acid as a preservative, but found that the wme went bad. 
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a fungoid growth forms, and this gradually decomposes all the salicylic 
acid(F.K. Loll, J.Soc.Client. Ind., 1903,22,198). The rate of decom¬ 
position was found to be increased by the addition of small amounts of 
ferric chloride, thus confirming the statement that the growth of many 
moulds is stimulated by dilute iron solutions. 

COMMERCIAL SALICYLIC ACID. 

As now met with in commerce, salicylic acid, though varying much 
in quality, is free from those gross sophistications which are alleged to 
have occurred in the past.' 

3 distinct grades of salicylic acid are now recognised in commerce, 
namely: ordinary acid, which is the cheapest; natural acid, which is 
the most e.xpensive; and the so-called “physiologically-pure acid,” 
which is intermediate in price. This last variety is a highly purified 
synthetical acid, free from any admixture of /i-cresotic acid. Much of 
the ordinary salicylic acid of commerce is now of very considerable 
purity, and is very generally employed in medicine. 

The facile formation of definite crystals is a useful indication of the 
purity of salicylic acid, the presence of foreign matters in its solutions 
greatly interfering with its crystallisation. Thus the presence of 5% 
of /i-cresotic acid prevents the formation of large crystals, but 2% pro¬ 
duces no material effect. 

When agitated with cold concentrated sulphuric acid, salicylic 
acid should yield a perfectly colourless solution. 

H. Kolbe {J. pr. Chem., 1876, [ii], 14,143) gives the following method 
of testing the purity of salicylic acid: 0.3 grm. of the sample is 
dissolved in 5 or 6 c.c. of strong alcohol, the clear solution poured on 
to a watch-glass, and allowed it to evaporate spontaneously. The 
residual salicylic acid forms a ring of beautifully aggregated 
efflorescent crystals round the edge of the watch-glass. This mass is 
pure white if the acid tested be pure and recrystallised, but yellowish 
or yellow if the simply precipitated acid be used. If the colour be 
brownish or brown, the sample is unfit for internal use. 

According to the British Pharmacopoeia (1898), if salicylic acid be 
shaken up with a small proportion of water, the mixture filtered, and 

* Beside? containing more or less sodium chloride, phenol, cresotic acid, and the isomerides 
of salicylic acid as natural impurities, fialicylic acid adulterated with potassium sulphate, 
gypsum, starch, sugar, etc , is s,aid to have been met with m Amenca. Mineral adulterants 
would be left on igniting the sample, and starch and sugar detected by their insolubility in 
ether. 
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the filtrate evaporated, the residue should be white, and have no buff- 
coloured fringe. The absence of this fringe is stated to prove the ab¬ 
sence of iron, colouring matters, and (erroneously) organic impurities. 

Phenol is liable to be present in salicylic acid which has been sulj- 
limed. It may be detected by nearly neutralising the sample with 
sodium carbonate, and agitating the liquid with ether. On gently 
evaporating the ethereal liquid, the phenol may be recognised by its 
odour, taste, and chemical reactions. 

It is stated by Carletti (Boll. Chim. farm., 1907, 46, 421) that as 
little as 0.02% of phenol in salicylic acid can be detected in the follow¬ 
ing way: 0.25 grm. of the sample is triturated in a mortar with 5 c.c. 
of water and the mixture poured into a test-tube. Two drops of an 
alcoholic solution of furfuraldehyde {2%) are then added, the liquid 
gently shaken, and 2 to 3 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid poured 
carefully to the bottom of the tube. In the presence of phenol a yellow 
ring is formed at the junction of the 2 liquids, above which a dark blue 
ring subsequently appears with a rapidity depending on the amount of 
phenol present. 

p-Hydroxybenzoic arid, which is the isomeride most likely to be 
present in commercial salicylic acid, may be separated by drying the 
acid at 60° and agitating with anhydrous chloroform. Salicylic acid 
dissolves readily, but p- and m-hydroxybenzoic acids remain largely 
uiidissolved. 

From benzoic acid, />-hydroxybenzoic acid may be separated by treat¬ 
ment with carbon disulphide, in which the latter acid is nearly insoluble. 

Whilst salicylic acid is volatile in a current of steam, the isomeric 
hydroxybenzoic acids are not volatile, and hence remain in the retort 
together with hydroxy-fsephthalic acid, if present. The last-named 
compound is now rarely met with in commercial salicylic acid. The 
cresotic acids behave like salicylic acid. 

Commercial salicylic acid' formerly contained a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the allied acids. Thus J. Williams (Pharm. J. Trans., 1877, 
[iii], 8, 785) isolated from 15 to 20% of these acid impurities, but did 
not identify them, and Ewell and Prescott (Pharm. J. Trans., 1889, [iii], 
19, 328) found still larger proportions. In 1890, Dunstan and Bloch 
(Pharm. J., 1890, [iii], 21, 431) further examined the specimens pre- 

' Salicylic acid RiiaraTiteed to have been made from oil of winterpreen has been occasionally 
found to contain appreciable quantities of cresotic acid This was in some cases due to the 
fact that the oil of wmtergreen from which the acid had been made was nothing more than 
an artificial oil made in the first instance from artificial salicylic acid, the original impurities 
of which had been preserved dunng the various processes 
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pared by Williams (which had been preserved in the museum of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain), and showed that they were 
isomeric modifications of cresotic acid, homologous with salicylic acid 
(see page 509). 

According toM. Charteris {Pharm. 1890, [iii],2l, 434), it is to the 
presence of cresotic acid in artificial salicylic acid that the objection¬ 
able symptoms («. g., delirium, restlessness, etc.) sometimes caused by 
the latter are attributable, and he states that when the impurity is re¬ 
moved the purified product has therapeutic characters identical with 
those of the natural acid.' 

Formerly, commercial salicylic acid was liable to contain all 3 
modifications of cresotic acid, but now a small proportion of the 
/i-cresotic acid only is likely to be present. 

The solubility of salicylic acid in boiling water is materially in¬ 
creased by the presence of cresotic acid. If, to a solution of the 
sample in boiling water, about 0.2 of its volume of alcohol be added 
and the liquid allowed to cool, pure salicylic acid will form separate, 
distinct, non-coherent crystals; whereas samples containing a notable 
proportion of cresotic acid form a network or woolly mass of small or 
indistinct crystals. 

Pure salicylic acid melts sharply between 156“ and 157°, but a very 
small perccnt.age of />-cresotic acid materially reduces the m. p. of the 
sample and causes it to soften at a temperature below that reejuisite to 
produce actual fusion.^ 

To detect cresotic acid in salicylic acid, B. Fischer (Pharm. Zeit. /. 
Rt(.<:s., 1889, 28, 378) recommends the following test: Calcium car¬ 
bonate (i to 2 grm.) is boiled with 15 c.c. of water in a 200 c.c. flask, 
and 3 grm. of the sample of salicylic acid added. The flask is shaken 
over a flame till the volume of the contents is reduced to 5 c.c., by 
which time some crystals will have formed. The liquid is cooled, the 
crystals separated, and the mother liquor transferred to a test-tube 
and evaporated to about i c.c. On rubbing the tube containing this 
concentrated liquid with a glass rod, crystallisation sets in. i c.c. of 
water is then added and the liquid is filtered through a plug of cotton- 

* In 1890. shortly alter the first publication of these researches (lint Med. Jour . Nov. 
JO. 1889), a pro&ecution under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts was institutcil m Gl.i^igow 
for selling salicylic acid containing 2.5% of cresotic acid {Pharm. J., 1890, [ml, 21, 394) 
*'‘One can now obtain commercially an acid physiologically pure, even the last fraction 
of which has a m. p. of 156.85°: commercial c^stals with a m. p of 156.5° to 156 75°. 
containing about 0.05% impurity, the last 10% giving a m. p. 0.5° below the maximum; 
commercial poivder with an initial m. p. of 156.4°, rising to 156.75°, containing 0.1% im¬ 
purity, the last 10% giving a m. p. :° below the maximum.*'—Squire’s Companion to the 
Pharmacopaia, 1899. 
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wool. The filtrate is made up to i c.c. and a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid are added. If the sample contained as much as 3 to 5 % of cresotic 
acid, a mixture of acids separates which fuses in boiling water and 
collects in thick oily drops at the bottom of the tube. This test is said 
to succeed only when the amount of cresotic acid exceeds 1%. 

According to Engelhardt and Jones {Amer. Pharm. Assoc. Drugg. 
Circ., 1908, S2> 464), cresotic acids can be detected by Carletli’s test 
(page 471) o. 20 to o. 15% of e-cresotic acid gives a brown colour zone, 
whilst with traces of phenol or m- or 7>-crcsotic acid a faint violet colour 
is obtained. 

The estimation of cresotic acid when in admixture with sali¬ 
cylic acid, if present in sufficiently large proportion, may be effected 
by careful titration of the sam])le with sodium hydroxide and phenol- 
phthalein, as recommended by Ewell and Prescott {Pkarm. Record, 
1888; Analyst, 1888, 13, 208). B. Eischer {loc. cil.) recommends with 
reason the replacement of the soda solution by decinormal baryta, 
which latter solution is necessarily free from carbonate. Fischer 
points out that the cresotic acid may be seriously overestimated, un¬ 
less other impurites, such as moisture, colouring-matter, and sodium 
chloride, be previously removed. For this purpose he recommends 
that the sample be dissolved in ether, and the solution filtered from 
any insoluble matter. 'I'he filtrate is then evaporated at a gentle heat, 
and the residue dried at 60°, and finally over strong sulphuric acid. 
When the impurity is simidy water it is perhaps preter.able to treat the 
samiile with light jietroleum, agitate the solution with plaster of Paris, 
filter and evaporate to dryness. 

In carrying out the operation, about o 2 grm. of the purified sample, 
weighed with the greatest [jossiblc accuracy and dried as already 
described at or below 60°, is treated with a few drops of an alcoholic 
solution of phenolphthalein, and, without adding water for solution, 
a centinormal solution of baryta added from a burette, with constant 
agitation, until the point of ncutr.ality is appro.ached. The flask 
is then rapidly warmed over a flame whilst the contents are ke[)t in agi¬ 
tation, avoiding actual boiling until the remainder of the acid is dis¬ 
solved, when the titration is completed. The baryta is preferably 
standardised .against salicylic acid of known purity. 

When pure salicylic acid is treated in the above manner, i grm. 
requires 724.4 c.c. of centinormal baryta for its neutralisation, whereas 
an equal weight of one of the modifications of cresotic acid will neu- 
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tralise only 657.6 c.c. Hence the difference, 66.8 c.c., represents the 
whole distinction between the 2 acids, so that the presence of each 
1% of crcsotic acid will lower the volume of centinormal alkali re¬ 
quired for I grm. by 0.668 c.c. Working on o. 2 grm. of the sample, 
this difference is reduced to 0.134 c.c. Hence extreme care in oper¬ 
ating is essential. 

Ewell and Prescott {Pharm. Record., 1888; Analyst, 1888, 13, 237) 
have proposed a method of estimating cresotic acids in admixture 
with salicylic acid based on their conversion into the corresponding 
cresols on distillation with lime. They direct that 15 grm. of 
the sample of acid and an equal weight of lime should be thoroughly 
dried and well triturated, together with an equal quantity of dry iron 
filings, and the mixture heated strongly in a glass retort, the distillate 
being collected in a well-cooled receiver. The distillate is treated 
with just sufficient water to liquefy it, and the liquid mixed with 
an equal volume of i)% sodium hydroxide solution. To this solution 
cold water is then added gradually until precipitation commences. 
From the volume of water required to cause precipitation the propor¬ 
tion of cresotic acid present in the sample is found by the following 
table: 


Volumes of water required to „t ^resol in Percentage of cresotic acid 

precipitate mixed soda and <l,siillate i in sample 

distillate 


6 7 

5 

4.9 

6 0 

10 

9 S 

5-25 

15 

14 8 

4 5 

20 

19 8 

4 0 

25 

24 7 

3 6 

30 

29 7 

3 3 

35 

34 7 

3-1 

40 

39 7 

2 8 

45 

44 7 

2 6 

50 

49 7 


It is evident that such a method as the foregoing can only be roughly 
approximate, and is useless when the proportion of cresotic acid is very 
small. 

In this case it is better to neutralise a fairly large quantity of the 
sample with calcium carbonate (mixed with boiling water) and to 
filter the liquid. The sparingly soluble calcium salicylate, which is 
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deposited on cooling, is filtered off, dried, and weighed.' The acid 
remaining in solution (of which the weight is determined by difference) 
is precipitated with hydrochloric acid, washed, dried, and a sample 
analysed by one of the above methods. 

Reactions and Detection of Salicylic Acid.—^\Vhen salicylic 
acid is heated to 195° to 220° it is, according to Gracbc and Eichen- 
grun {Annalen, 1892,269,323), to a great extent converted into phenyl 
salicylate, and if the product is distilled, a considerable quantity of 
xanthone is formed. On the other hand, if 7>-hydroxybenzoic acid is 
heated in an open dish to 200°, phenol and carbon dioxide are the 
chief products, and there finally remains only a very small quantity 
of some compound of high m. p. »»-Hydroxybenzoic acid undergoes 
very little change even on prolonged heating at 210°. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves pure salicylic acid without 
colour, forming a sulphonic acid. Impure salicylic acid gives a yellow¬ 
ish-brown colouration. 

By the action of cold concentrated nitric acid on salicylic acid nitro- 
salicylic acid is formed, but with fuming nitric arid picric acid results. 

Bromine gives a reaction with salicylic acid indistinguishable from 
that produced by phenol, and the same is true of its behaviour with 
Millon’s reagent. 

Silver nitrate and lead acetate give white precipitates with neutral 
salicylates, but not with free salicylic acid. Salicylic acid is not pre¬ 
cipitated by barium or calcium chlorides, and neutral salicylates only 
in strong solution. Neutral salicylates in not too dilute solution 
(1%) give a yellowish-brown precipitate with a solution of uranium 
acetate. When boiled with excess of baryta water, salicylic acid is 
precipitated as a basic barium salt. 

With a solution of cupric sulphate, salicylates and free salicylic 
acid give an emerald-green colouration, visible in 2,000 parts of water 
and destroyed by ammonia or acids. 

Salicylic acid prevents the precipitation of cupric salts by alkalis, 
but its isomerides have not this property. 

The solution of salicylic acid in 2 molecules of sodium hydroxide 
prevents the precipitation of i/zCuO by addition of further alkali. 

Fehling’s solution is reduced by salicylic acid, and under favourable 
circumstances may be employed for its estimation. 


* If excess of milk of hme be substituted for calcium carbonate, a sparingly soluble basic 
calcium cresotate is formed, which cannot be separated from the salicylate. 
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On heating salicylic acid or one of its salts with methyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, methyl salicylate is formed, having an agreeable aro¬ 
matic odour. 

Salicylic acid, by virtue of its phenolic nature, combines with 
formaldehyde. On dissolving the acid in a little formaldehyde solu¬ 
tion, evaporating the li(iuid nearly to dryness, and then adding strong 
sulphuric acid a compound is precipitated which is at first practically 
colourless, but becomes red, whilst the solution acquires a magenta 
colour. 

Jorisscn has observed that when a solution of salicylic acid or a 
salicylate is treated with sodium nitrite and a little acetic acid, followed 
by a drop or two of copper sulphate solution, and the liquid boiled, a 
blood-red colour is produced, varying in intensity according to the 
amount of salicylic acid ])resent. The test has been confirmed in 
Allen’s laboratory and found very delicate. No similar reaction is 
produced by benzoic, cinnamic, or tartaric acid. 

The most delicate reaction for salicylic acid and soluble salicylates 
is that with ferric s.alfs, which produce a beautiful violet colour even 
in extremely dilute solutions. The reaction is much more delicate 
(i in 100,000) than that of phenol with ferric salts (i in 3,000). The 
violet colouration is destroyed by alkalis with precipitation of reddish- 
brown ferric hydroxide. It is also destroyed Ijy mineral acids or others 
capable of liberating salicylic acid.' Certain neutral salts, such as 
phosphates, tartrates, citrates, and oxalates, also interfere more or less 
with the reaction. 

Hence before applying the test it is necessary to isolate the salicylic 
acid from interfering substances such as arc usually present in foods 
and beverages. For this purjeose the sample is in most cases ex¬ 
tracted with a solvent immiscililc with water, the one generally recom¬ 
mended being the mixture of equal volumes of ether and light petro¬ 
leum originally proposed by Taffe. Recently, however, TalTe has ad¬ 
vocated the use of light petroleum alone (Ann. Chim. anal., 1903,8,84; 
Bull. Soc. Chim., 1902, [iii], 27, 701). 

A definite volume of a beverage or, in the case of a solid food, the 
aqueous liquid obtained by boiling the sample with sodium hydroxide 

• Weiske (/. pr. Ch^m.. 1875. (“I. 12, 157) has proposed to employ the alxive reaction m 
alkalimetry On neutralising an acid solution to which a trace of salicylic acid and ferric 
chloride have been added, the violet colour becomes gradually more developed until neutral¬ 
ity IS reached, when the liquid turns reddish-yellow. But Pagliani {Gazzeiia, 1879. 9 » 
has shown that the amount of mineral acid required for the destruction of the violet colour 
vanes greatly with the nature of the acid and the dilution of the liquid, and hence salicylic 
acid IS ill-suited for use as an indicator. This is m accord with Allen's experience 
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solution, is acidified with phosphoric acid and then shaken with the 
solvent. The extract is then shaken with dilute ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, when the production of a violet colouration in the aqueous layer 
indicates the presence of salicylic acid. The test becomes more 
delicate if the ethereal extract, instead of beng treated directly with the 
reagent, is shaken with dilute ammonia, the ammoniacal solution 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in the minimum quantity 
of water and the solution tested with ferric chloride. 

For the extraction other solvents have been recommended. Thus 
Vital! {Boll. chim. farm., 1906, 45, 701) extracts wines with toluene. 
Although Gorni {Rev. intern. Falsi/., 1906, 19, 16) has stated that tar¬ 
taric acid is extracted from wines both by chloroform and by carbon 
disulphide, Dubois (/. Amer. Chcm.Soc., 1907, 29, 293) advocates the 
use of the latter solvent as follows’ The wine is extracted with ether 
and the ethereal solution evaporated to dryness. The residue is 
rubbed with 10 successive quantities (5 c.c. each) of carbon disulphide, 
the combined extracts evaporated, and the residue tested. The author 
states that carbon disulphide leaves undissolved several impurities 
which interfere with the colour reaction, chloroform redissolves some 
of the colouring matter extracted by the ether, whilst benzene, carbon 
tetrachloride, and light petroleum mixed with io‘)e of ether, dissolve 
salicylic acid with difficulty. 

Ferreira da Silva {Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 423), Pereira {Bull., Soc. 
Ciiim., T901, [iii], 25, 475), Mastbaum {Chem. Zeit., 1903, 27, 829), and 
Spica {Gazzetta, 1C903, 33, ii, 482) have shown that some, but not all, 
natural wines known to be free from added salicylic acid, give the 
colouration with ferric chloride characteristic of this substance. From 
the observations made by Pellet {Ann.Chim.anal., 1901,6,3 28), it seems 
to be established that the reaction is caused by traces of salicylic acid 
formed naturally. F'or this reason it must not be concluded that a 
sample of wine is adulterated if a minute trace of salicylic acid is 
detected in it. This source of error is avoided by the German official 
method in which not more than 50 c.c. of the wine are used for the test. 

Some liquids are preferably subjected to a preliminary treatment 
before extracting with a solvent. Wine, beer, or urine may be treated 
with lead acetate, the filtrate precipitated with a slight excess of sul¬ 
phuric acid and again filtered. 

For the preciicitation of casein from milk Pellet recommends the 
use of mercuric nitrate, but Revis and Payne state that this reagent 
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carries down a large proportion of the salicylic acid present. The 
method of coagulation advocated by Robin (Ann. Chim. anal., 1909, 
J 4 i 53) consists in slowly adding 50 c.c. of the milk to a mixture of 10 
c.c. of 5% sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. of alcohol, and filtering until a 
clear filtrate is obtained. The latter is extracted as described above. 

Experiments made by Ferreira da .Silva (Rev. intern. Falsi/., 1901, 
14, 68) to determine the relative sensitiveness of various methods 
of extracting salicylic acid from wines, show that the most delicate 
is the original German official method (extraction of 50 c.c. with a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum) by which i part in 200,000 can be 
detected. The modified German process (extracting the residue from 
the ether-petroleum solution with benzene) shows i part in only 100,000 
whilst the Weigert-Rosler method (extraction with carbon disulphide 
or chloroform) is equally sensitive.' 

According to R. J. L. Schoepp (Afed. Tydschr.Pharm., 1896,7,67), the 
ferric chloride reaction is given by some specimens of beer un¬ 
doubtedly free from salicylic acid, owing to the presence of maltol, a 
substance isolated by Brand from roasted malt. Sherman states 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1910, 2, 24) that a similar substance is present 
in baked cereal products and in roasted coffee. This substance, 
however, does not yield any characteristic reaction with Millon’s 
reagent, with which salicylic acid gives a dark red colouration. Hence 
Schoepp considers it necessary in examining beer to use both tests. 

In order to avoid the troublesome expedient of extracting the 
salicylic acid with an immiscible solvent, some authors have made 
use of the fact that the acid is volatile in steam. Thus Pellet (Ann. 
Chim. anal., 1901, 6, 364) boils 20 c.c. of the suspected liquid, acidi¬ 
fied with phosphoric acid, and at intervals allows the escaping steam 
to condense on a glass rod. The liquid so condensed is added to a 
minute drop of ferric chloride solution, previously placed on a slightly 
greased porcelain plate. No reaction is obtained until the concentra¬ 
tion of the salicylic acid in the boiling liquid has reached 0.06 to 0.07 
grm. per litre, and therefore the method may be made roughly quantita¬ 
tive. A similar process, which is shid to be particularly applicable to 

* C. 0 . Curtman {J. PJtarm Chim., 1886, [v], 523) recommends the formation of 

rnethyl salicylate for the detection of salicylic acid in wme or beer. He directs that 4 c c. 
of the liquid to be tested should be mixed with 2 c c of methyl alcohol (or failing this, ordi¬ 
nary alcohol), and then 2 c c of pure sulphunc acid cautiously added. Theh9ujd isagitated, 
heated for 2 minutes, allowed to cool for 10 minutes, and then heated just to boiling, 
when if salicylic acid were present, a distinct odour of wintergreen oil will be perceptible. 
With traces, it may be necessary to allow the liquid to cool again, and then heat a third 
time. In examining condensed milk, etc , by this process, the sample should be digested 
for some hours with dilute alcohol, and the filtered liquid concentrated and heated as above. 
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spirituous products, is described by von Genersich {Zeitsch. Nahr. 
Cenussm., 1908, 16, 218-222). 

Vitali {Boll. (him. jarm., 1906,45, 701) gives the following method 
for detecting salicylic acid in preserved tomatoes. The sample is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to a syrupy consistency, 
and extracted with alisolute alcohol. The alcoholic c.xtract is evap¬ 
orated, the residue dissolved in a little water and the solution shaken 
with toluene. The toluene extract is tested for salicylic acid by 
shaking with dilute ferric chloride solution. 

Instead of identifying the salicylic acid after extraction, by the 
colouration given with ferric chloride, Spica {Cazzetta, 1895, 25, i, 207) 
has suggested the following test: The residue from the evaporation 
of the cxtrait is heated with a few drops of nitric acid and excess of 
ammonia added. The small quantity of liquid obtained is heated 
with a thread of white wool, free from grease, which will be dyed bright 
yellow (by the picric acid formed) if salicylic add were present. The 
author claims that 0.000001 grm. of salicylic acid can be recognised 
in this way. According to Montanari (GazzeUa, 1904, 34, i, 290), the 
conversion into picric acid is complete only when sufficient nitric 
acid is used to allow the boiling to be continued for several minutes. 

Estimation. Volumetric Methods.—In the absence of other 
substances of acid character, free salicylic acid can be accurately esti¬ 
mated by titration with alkali hydroxide. Thenolphthalein is the 
preferable indicator, but litmus may be used, i c.c. of decinormal 
alkali solution represents 0 0138 grm. of salicylic acid. Barium 
hydroxide solution is irrcfcrable to potash or soda for titrating salicylic 
acid, as its use ensures the absence of carbonate. It is not essential 
that the sample should be wholly in solution before commencing the 
titration, but toward the end of the process any salicylic arid still 
remaining undissolved should be brought into solution hy warming 
the liquid. The above method of titration is available in presence 
of phenol. 

Salicylic acid existing in the form of metallic salicylates can also be 
estimated by the foregoing titration method, provided the solution 
be first freely acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and the liberated 
salicylic acid then extracted by agitation with ether or other solvent 
as already described. After separating, the immiscible solvent should 
be shaken twice with small quantities of water to remove traces of 
mineral acid. The dissolved salicylic acid may then be recovered 
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by cautious evaporation, but some loss by volatilisation is difficult 
to avoid. A preferable plan is to add a few drops of phenolphthalein 
solution, and titrate with standard baryta water, agitating between 
ea( h addition. If desired, the immiscible solvent may then be sepa¬ 
rated from the neutral aqueous liquid, which may be evaporated, and 
the residual b.arium salicylate weighed or further e.xamined. 

The volatility of salicylic acid in a current of steam may be utilised 
for its separation from certain interfering substances, but the ])rocebS 
is not to be recommended, .as conqdete volatilisation is difficult to 
attain. The solution of the substance should be freely acidilied with 
phosphoric acid and distilled to a low bulk, water being then added 
and the operation repeated several times, or until the fraction last 
obtained exhibits no acid reaction to phenolphthalein. I’hcnol, 
benzoic acid, and the 3 isomeric crcsolic acids beha\e similarly to 
salicylic arid; but m- and /i-hyclro.xybcnzoic adds and hydro.xy- 
isophthalic acid are not volatile with steam. When the distillation 
process is to be applied to wine or beer, the liquid should be rendered 
alkaline with sodium hydro.xidc, reduced to half its bulk by boiling, 
to drive off the alcohol, and then addihed and distilled as described 
above. When only traces of salicylic acid arc present, the distillate 
should be made alkaline and concentrated before acidifying and shak¬ 
ing with ether or applying other tests. 

Freyer {Chem. Zcil., iSc;6, 20,1S20) dedscd a method of estimating 
stilicylic add based on the determination of the amcjimt of bromine 
which a given weight of the .sam])le ab.sorbs. Fresenius and (Iniidiut 
(Zcii'ich. anal. Chem., 189c;, 38, 292) and von (iencrsich (loc. eil.), 
after comparing the various methods suggested, haw come to the 
conelusion that Freyer’s proc ess is the most accurate. 

Salic ylic acid is sometimes stated to be c onverted by treatment with 
bromine into dibromosalicylic add, according to the reaction; 
CJI,(OI-l).CO()H-l-2Br,= C,,H,Hr,( 011 ) COt)H-p alllir. It is 
probable that this eejuation correctly represents the action which 
first occurs, but numerous experiments by .Mien and other observers 
prove that salicylic add in aqueous solution ultimately reacts with 
6 atoms of bromine (3BrJ, to form a /ribrominated salicylic acid,' 

• The constitution of this compound I"? uncertain If it be Cr,l I’HrjfOHr) COOII, analogy 
With the substance CriliBra ()Hr vioulil lead one to expert that it woulil react with potas¬ 
sium iodide to form Ci.H.’Br>(Oil) CUOIl, but this implies the combination of sBr.' onlv, 
instead of On the other hand, the formation of the suhsiance (V.l I lin(OH) COOH 

is not m acc'jrdanct with the usual behaviour of orlho-dernalivcs of ben7ciie, thouKh it 
accounts for the absor[>tion of .^Bri (see 1C Werner, Bull ba Chitti , i8HU, [iij, 46,, 275)- 
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this subsequently splitting up into carbon dioxide and tribromophenol, 
according to the equation: 

C,U,Br,0,-C0, + CtII,Ur,0 ' 

Neither this change nor the conversion of the tribromophenol into 
the substance Cf,H,Br jOBr by the cxi ess of bromine affects the process, 
since the former reacts with 6 atoms of bromine and the latter is con¬ 
verted into tribromophenol on treatment with potassium iodide in 
acid solution: 


OJI,Br, OIir+ 2 HI -C,,H,lir, Oil + IIHr + I,. 

'I’he process as carried out in Allen’s laboratory is as follows: 
A known weight of the sample is dissolved in water (preferably with 
the aid of a little sodium hydro.xide) and a volume corresponding to 
about o. 100 grm. of salicylic acid diluted to about 100 c.c. with water 
in a stoppered bottle. 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. i i) isnc.xt 
added (von Genersich states that it is preferable to add the salicylic acid 
solution to the bromate solution tijlcr the acidification of the latter), 
followed by a known volume (about 50 to 60 c.c.) of a solution con¬ 
taining sodium bromate and liromide, of whic h suflicient should be 
used to give about 75% of bromine in e.xcess of that entering into the 
reaction.“ The bottle is closely stoppered, well shaken, and allowed 
to remain in the dark for at least i hour to ensure the completion of 
the reaction.’ .Another bottle containing an ecjual quantity of the 
orominc solution is similarly diluted and acidified, and left to stand 
side by side with the sample. A solution of potassium iodide (io(’() 
is next added to the contents of both bottles, and the liberated iodine 
titrated with a dec inorm.al solution of sodium thiosul|)hatc (24.827 grm. 
of Na,.S ,0 ,-1- 511 ,0 per litre). Tach i c.c. of this thiosulphate solution 
required reiiresents 0.00,8 grm. of bromine in excess of that which 
has reacted with the salicylic acid, 0.138 grm. of which causes the 
disappearance of o 4S0 grm. of free bromine, or as much as will be 
liberated by about 30 c.c. of the bromine solution. The observation 

* Allen h.is further proved that the change by which the 4 atoms of bromine at liist 
absorbed is iiltirnately increased to t> occurs gr.idiuillv, the reaction being accompanied by 
an evolution ot c.iihcin dioxide, but c’.cn alter many hours the volume nl gas does not 
approach th.il rc|'rescnte<l liy the above equation Determinations of the pertenlage o£ 
bromine show that the product obtained is a mixture (Allen and Tankard) 

*Thib solution IS jircpaicd by dissolving 10 ■; grm of bromirc ( = f>.5 c c ' m abotit 
100 cc of water containing 10 gim of sodium hydroxide The hquiil thus obtained is 
bulled well, and then diluKd with water to litics 'I he solution keeps indefinitely. 
On addition ol hydrochloric acid, the whole of the bromine present is liberated according 
to the equation 

sNanr+NanrOi + 6DCl--f)NaCl+ iBr.4- iIDO 
® A more proli.mgcd st.uuiing is desirable when \ai> accurate results arc required. 

Vou Ill ~5i 
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of the end point may be assisted by the use of starch paste, but it 
is important that this should not be added until the liquid is nearly 
decolourised. Hence, if a preparation already containing starch is to 
be examined, the salicylic acid must first be extracted by alcohol or 
other suitable solvent, and the process applied to the solution (Fresen- 
ius and Grunhut). In the case of wine and beer, the salicylic acid 
should be first extracted by the use of a mixture of ether and light 
petroleum, and the process applied to the aqueous liquid obtained on 
shaking the above solution with sodium hydroxide. 

The bromine ])roccss of estimating salicylic acid is specially 
valuable in presence of benzoic acid, which is not acted on by bromine 
in aqueous solution. The precipitate may be filtered off, and the 
benzoic acid isolated from the filtrate. Cinnamic acid reacts with 4 
atoms of bromine. 

Telle (J. Pharm. Chini., 1901, [vi], 13, 49) has proposed a somewhat 
similar method. This dc[)cnds on the observation that when sodium 
hypochlorite solution is added to a solution of potassium bromide 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and containing salicylic acid, no 
bromine is liberated until the latter is completely converted into 
dibromosalicylic acid. 

Messinger and Vortmann {Ber., 1890, 23, 2753) propose to precipi¬ 
tate salicylic acid from its alkaline solutions, by iodine, as sodium 
di-iodosalicylic iodide, afterwards titrating the excess of iodine with 
sodium thiosulphate. The reaction takes place as follows: 

C6H4(On).COO.\d+3Na01I + ,3b = C6lIddOI)COON.i + 3N.aI + , 311 , 0 . 


W. Fresenius and Grunhut {Zeit. anal. Chem., 1899, 38, 292) have 
criticised the method adversely, but Messinger has shown that, under 
proper conditions, it gives accurate results (/. pr. Chem., 1900, [ii], 6l, 
236).' The process is also a])plicable to the estimation of phenol, 
thymol, and , 9 -naphthol. The methods of Freycr and of Messinger 
and Vortmann are unfavourably criticised by Seidell {J. Amer. Chem. 
Sac., 1909, 31, 1168) who advocates the following as more satisfactory. 

*F B Power considers the process fairly accurate. Too large an excess of alkali should 
not be used He gives the following data for one of his expenments* 0.4782 gnn of 
bismuth salicylate was dissolved in hydrochlonc acid, the bismuth precipilatcil by sodium 
hydroxide, the liquid filtered, and the filtrate made up to 250 c c 50 c c of this solution 
were neutralised in a stoppered bottle with sulphuric acid, and then o. s c c of a 10% solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide added The bottle was immersed in hot water, and J’hcn the 
contents were at 60®, 31 c c of decinormal iodine solution were added, and the flask kept 
warm and occasionally shaken for a few minutes The liquid was then cooled, acidified 
with sulphuric acid, filtered, and the precipitate washed with a htllc water Ihc iiltraie 
required 15. t c c of thiosulphate, showing that the iodine of is 9 c c had been ab^rbM, 
As I c c of decinormal iodine corresponds to 0.0023 grm of sal^ylic acid, this indicated 
38.25% in the bismuth salt, against a calculated amount of 38 . 4 S%* 
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A known weight of the sample of salicylate dissolved in a small quantity 
of water is introduced into a stoppered bottle and treated with 50 c.c. 
of strong hydrochloric acid. The solution is titrated with N/5 
bromate solution, the liquid being shaken and warmed gently after 
each addition. The bromate solution is added until the yellow colour 
of free bromine persists for 5 minutes after the addition of the last two 
drops, the liquid having a temperature of 80“ to 100°. In this reaction 
one molecule of salicybc acid absorbs two molecules of bromine. A 
variation in the method consists of treating the salicylic solution with 
excess of bromate, and estimating the unabsorbed bromine with 
standard stannous chloride solution. 

Gravimetric Method. —According to Bougault {Compl. rend., 
1908, 146, 1403), the substance obtained by Messinger and Vortmann 
by the action of iodine on salicylic acid is a mixture of potassium 3:3- 
di-iodosalicylate with the red substance described by Lautemann 
{Annalen, 1861, 120, 309) which was shown by Benzinger and Kam- 
merer {Bcr., 1878, ii, 557) to be tetraiododiphcnylcncquinonc. The 
extreme insolubility of the latter substance furnishes a method of 
estimating salicylic acid, which is especially appliiable in the ]>rescncc 
of cinnamic acid. A weight of the sample containing approximately 
o.i grm. of salicylic acid is dissolved in a solution of i grm. of sodium 
carbonate in 50 c.c. of water. Excess of iodine is added, the liquid 
heated for 20 minutes on a water-bath, and then boiled for 10 minutes 
under a reflux condenser, iodine being added from time to time to en- 
suri the presence of excess. After remor'ing the excess of iodine with 
.sodium sult)hite, the precipitate is lollected on a Gooch crucible, 
washed, dried, and W'cighed. The W'eight multiplied by 138/344 gives 
the weight of salicylic acid. /i-Hydro.xybenzoic arid reacts with 
iodine, giving the same substance. 

For the estimation of salicylic acid in wine, Bigelow treats 100 c.c. 
of the sample with 5 c.c. of suljthuric acid (r 13) and extracts with 
50 c.c. of ctirbon tetrachloride or toluene. 23 c.c. of the extract are 
evaporated in a tared flask and the residue weighed. The latter 
may afterwards be dissolved in alcohol and the solution titrated with 
N/ioo baryta. If the proportion of acid present is less than 0.025 
grm. per 100 c.c. it is more accurately estimated colourimetrically. 
{U. S. Dept, Agric. Bull., No. 122, 1909, 64.) 

Colourimetric Methods. —^The ferric chloride reaction may be 
employed for the approximate colourimetric estimation of salicylic acid. 
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When the operation is performed on the original liquid, instead of 
using an aqueous solution of salicylic acid as the standard of com¬ 
parison, it is preferable in all cases to add a definite amount of salicylic 
acid to a liquid of the same kind as that in which the salicylic acid is 
to be estimated. Thus milk should be compared with milk, beer 
with beer, and urine with urine, and the standard specimen submitted 
to the same treatment as the sample to be compared with it. But in all 
cases it is preferable to extract the salicylic acid with ether before ap¬ 
plying the iron test, as many substances weaken the colour-reaction or 
suppress it entirely. The ferric chloride solution should be very 
dilute, and must be added gradually till the colouration no longer in¬ 
creases. With small quantities of salicylic acid an excess of ferric 
chloride destroys the colouration.' 

The following method of applying the ferric i hloride reaction to the 
estimation of saliiylic acid in organic liquids and in foods, de¬ 
scribed by S. Harvey (Analyst, 1903, 28, 2), has given good results 
in Allen’s laboratory.* Standard solutions of pure salicylic acid 
are prepared, containing, respectively, 0.100 and 0.010 grm. of the acid 
per 100 c.c. The salicylic acid is suspended in water and dissolved 
by adding a slight excess of sodium hydroxide solution, and the liquid 
then rendered neutral to phenolphthalein by dccinormal sulphuric 
acid. The solutions should be freshly made when required. The use 
of hydrochloric acid throughout the process should be avoided, as it 
seems to interfere with the colouration. A 1% solution of iron-alum 
is used to produce the violet colouration, which is purer and more 
stable than that obtained with ferric chloride. The alum solution 
should be acidified with a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid per 100 c.c. 

The liquid under examination is acidified with sulphuric acid, and 
extracted with a mixture of light petroleum and ether as already de¬ 
scribed. Syrupy and strongly alcoholic liquids should be somewhat 
diluted before extraction with the mixed solvents. 2 successive shak- 

* AccortJmg to Fajans {Chem. ZeU . 1893. 17, 6 q). the colounmetnc estimation of salicylic 
acid by means of feme chlonde cannot be earned out m the prebcnce of phenols. Advan¬ 
tage may be taken, however, of the fact that the latter give no colour with a solution of 
feme chlonde in absolute alcohol. To estimate salicylic acid, the suspccteti liquid is 
acidified and extracted with ether, the solvent being allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
The residue is dissolved in js to 30 c c of absolute alcohol, introduced into a graduated 
tube, and mixed with a few drops of a 5% solution of ferric chloride in absolute alcohol, until 
the colour ceases to darken. In a similar tube the same amount of an alcoholic solution 
of salicylic acid (2 in 10,000) is taken, and then a sufficiency of ferric chlonde solution, 
^nally the darker of the two mixtures is diluted with absolute alcohol until they both show 
the same intensity of colour; the difference in volume is noted, and the amount of salicylic 
acid thus found. According to Fajans, by this process i part of salicylic acid in the presence 
of 800 parts of phenol may be accurately estimated. 

* Pellet and de Grobert (Bull. Assoc chim. suer, dtst, 1903, io, 289) have desenbed a 
similar method. 
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ings with the solvent are sufficient, and but little colouring matter is 
dissolved. The separated solvent is next shaken with 2 successive 
quantities of water containing a known amount (5 c.c.) of decinormal 
alkali hydroxide, the aqueous liquid being separated, carefully neutral¬ 
ised, and diluted to 250 c.c. or 500 c.c.‘ A known volume of this liquid 
is withdrawn, diluted if necessary to 100 c.c., and i or 2 c.c. of the iron- 
alum solution added. The operation is conveniently carried out in 
Nessler glasses, a standard being obtained in the same way by using 
the weaker of the 2 solutions of salicylic acid described above. The 
maximum amount of salicylic acid capable of being compared by this 
colourimetric process is 0.001 grm. per 100 c.c., but less than this 
amount is preferable. 

For the estimation of salicylic acid in foods and beverages containing 
tannin, Harry and Mummery have devised a process {Analyst, 1905,30, 
124) based on the fact that lead tannate is insoluble in alkalis, whilst 
lead salicylate is readily soluble. In the case of jam, fruit pulp, or 
similar substances, 50 grm. of the crushed sample are introduced into 
a 300 c.c. flask together with a little water and 15 to 20 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of basic lead acetate. The mixture is made alkaline by the 
addition of 25 c.c. of approximately normal sodium hydroxide solution, 
and after well shaking, 15 to 20 c.c. of A'-hydrochloric acid arc added 
and the whole diluted to 300 c.c. The partial neutralisation of the 
alk.di is required in order to obtain complete solution of the lead 
salicylate. After well mixing, the contents of the flask arc filtered, 
200 c.c. of the filtrate are acidified with hydrochloric acid, again 
filtered if necessary, and extracted 3 times with ether. The residue 
left after evaporating the combined ethereal extracts is dissolved in 
alcohol, the solution diluted to 100 c.c. and the salicylic acid estimated 
colourimetrically with ferric chloride. These authors 'disagree with 
Harvey as to the advisability of using iron-alum solution, particularly 
in the acid condition. 

In the case of milk and cream, Revis and Payne have obtained 
satisfactory results by the following process (Analyst, 1907,32, 286): 
20 c.c. of the milk or 20 grm. of the cream are introduced into a stop¬ 
pered flask and rendered exactly neutral to litmus by adding A'-so- 
dium hydroxide solution, the volume added being noted. 40 c.c. of 


* The use of distilled water throughout the process is imperative. The accuracy of the 
method IS impaired by the presence of more than small amounts of saline matter in the 
solution to be compared, and the slightest alkalinity is fatal to success. The slight acidity 
due to the iron-alum solution is an advantage. 
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neutral absolute alcohol are added, the flask stoppered securely, and 
immersed in water at 95° for 15 minutes with frequent shaking (this 
is essential). After cooling a volume of water equivalent to that 
of the proteins and fat less that of the alkali solution used for neutrali¬ 
sation, is added. For milks this correction may be taken as 2 c.c., but 
for creams it depends on the percentage of fat. To 20 grm. of cream 
containing 55% of fat 12.5 c.c. of water must be added, with 50% of 
fat 11.4 c.c., 40% of fat 9.3 c.c., 30% of fat 7.2 c.c., and so on. The 
mixture is then filtered or, better, separated by means of a centrifugal 
machine. 40 c.c. of the clear filtrate are introduced into a flask with 
100 c.c. of water and sufficient sodium hydroxide to make the liquid 
distinctly alkaline, and distilled until 60 c.c. of distillate have been 
collected. The residue is transferred to a 250 c.c. measuring flask, 
treated with 2 c.c. of a potassium mercuric iodide solution, prepared by 
dissolving 1.35 grm. of mercuric chloride and 3.32 grm. of potassium 
iodide in 64 c.c. of water and adding 20 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and diluted to 250 c.c. (in the case of cream a further 1 c.c. of 
water is added to allow for the slight precipitation of protein). After 
standing for a few minutes the liquid is filtered and 100 c.c. of the fil¬ 
trate extracted 3 times with ether, using 20 c.c. at each extraction. 
The combined ethereal extracts, after washing with a little water, are 
mixed with 20 c.c. of water and i drop of phenolphthalein solution, 
and Njio sodium hydroxide solution added until, on shaking, the 
lower (aqueous layer) remains red. i c.c. excess of the alkali is added 
and, after well shaking, the aqueous layer is separated. 7 'he ether is 
again extracted with 20 c.c. of water containing i c.c. of N j 10 alkali, 
and finally with 20 c.c. of water. To the combined aqueous ex¬ 
tracts, AT/ 10 sulphuric acid equivalent to the alkali used, is added, the 
solution diluted to 100 c.c. and examined colourimetricaUy in the usual 
manner. A concentration of salicylic acid of 0.001-0.002% (not 
more) gives the most suitable colouration. The iron solution is best 
prepared by diluting a 1% ferric alum solution with 5 volumes of water 
and then evaporating to the original bulk. The reagent thus treated 
does not precipitate the test solution. Boric and benzoic acids do not 
interfere in this method. 

Dubois (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28, 1616) states that salicylic 
acid cannot be successfully separated from tinned tomatoes either by 
extraction with light petroleum or by steam distillation. He recom¬ 
mends the following procedure: 50 grm. of the pulped sample are in- 
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froduced into a 200 c.c. flask with 50 c.c. of water, the mixture neutral¬ 
ised with ammonia, and 15 c.c. of milk of lime (i;io) added. The 
product is diluted to 200 c.c., well shaken, and filtered. 150 c.c. of 
the filtrate are extracted 4 times with 25 c.c. (each time) of ether, and 
the combined ethereal extracts washed twice with water. The ethereal 
solution is distilled until only 20 to 25 c.c. remain, and the residue is 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The solid residue is dissolved 
in hot water and the salicylic acid estimated colourimetrically. 


METALLIC AND ALKALOIDAL SALICYLATES. 

Sodium salicylate, NaCjHjO „ H ,0 forms small white crystalline 
plates or a crystalline powder, odourless and permanent in the air. 
It has a sweetish, saline and somewhat alkaline taste, and a neutral 
or feebly acid reaction to litmus. It is soluble in an equal weight of 
cold water, only slightly soluble in absolute alcohol, but soluble in 8 
parts of cold rectified spirit. In boiling water and alcohol sodium 
salicylate is very soluble. Both the alcoholic and the aqueous solu¬ 
tions give a violet colour with ferric chloride. On ignition, sodium 
salicylate evolves phenol, and leaves from 30 to 31% of NajCOj. It 
is com])lelely soluble in ammonia, and the solution does not reduce 
t liver nitrate, even on boiling. Barium chloride should cause no 
precipitate in the aqueous solution, and the precipitate with silver 
nitrate should completely dissolve on addition of nitric acid and alco¬ 
hol. When the solid salt is shaken in the cold with 15 parts of strong 
sulphuric acid, no brown colouration should be produced. 

The British Pharmacopoeia (1898) states that solutions of sodium 
salicylate, not more dilute than 1% strength, give a yellowish-brown 
precipitate with uranium nitrate solution (distinction from carbolates 
and sulphocarbolates). With only a small quantity of the uranium 
nitrate solution, the liquid is coloured brown, but no precipitation 
occurs. Larger quantities of the reagent give the yellow-brown 
flocculent precipitate of uranyl salicylate, which subsequently ac¬ 
quires a “silky” appearance. 

As in the case of salicylic acid, 3 qualities of sodium salicylate are 
recognised in commerce. Especially if not quite pure, sodium salicy¬ 
late is liable to become coloured by keeping. This change is more 
marked when the salt is exposed to air and light. The same is true 
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of the solution, but this may be preserved by the addition of about i% 
of sodium thiosulphate. 

For the assay of sodium salicylate Alcock {Pharm. J., 1906, [iv], 23, 
597) advocates the following method; 0.5 grm. of the sample and 0.5 
grm. of ammonium chloride are dissolved in 10 c.c. of water, and the 
solution evaporated to dryness in a platinum dish. Salicylic acid, 
ammonia and phenol (if present) are evolved during this evaporation. 
The residue is gently ignited, cooled, and the residual sodium chloride 
dissolved in water and the solution titrated with Nlio silver nitrate 
solution, of which 31.2 c.c. should be required. A preliminary estima¬ 
tion must be made of the chloride present in the sample. 

Lithium salicylate, LiCjHjO,, forms a white crystalline powder, 
readily soluble in water and alcohol. As met with in commerce, it 
usually has an acid reaction. The solubility of this salt in water at 
13° is about 1:0.8, and in alcohol about 1:1.7. Lithium salicylate 
is employed (in doses of 0.5 to i.o grm.)-in the treatment of acute or 
chronic rheumatism. 

Ferric salicylate, FefCjHjOJj, separates, on mixing a strong 
solution of sodium salicylate with ferric chloride, .as a brown precipi¬ 
tate, which, together with the mother liquor, rapidly acquires a deep 
violet colour. After washing, ferric salicylate forms a brown amor¬ 
phous substance, which yields a violet solution on boiling with water. 

Strontium salicylate, Sr(C,H; 0 ,)„ forms sparingly soluble 
crystals. It is highly recommended as an internal antiseptic in place 
of salol, and in chronic gout and rheumatism, especially when compli¬ 
cated by nervous disorders. 

Aluminium salicylate, Al,(C,H503)6-f3H,0, is obtained as a 
precipitate on mixing solutions of an aluminium salt and sodium 
salicylate. It occurs in commerce under the name of "Salunten” as a 
reddish-white, insoluble powder, which is employed as a dusting 
powder in catarrhal affections of the nose and pharynx. 

Aluminium anunonium salicylate, AljICiiH^fONHJCO,]^ -t- 
2H,0, is a neutral soluble salt which is more stable in solution than 
in the dry state. Under the name of “SolubleSalumen” it is used as 
an astringent wash for the throat and nasal passages. 

Aluminium potassium salicylate has been employed as a com¬ 
bined astringent and antiseptic under the name "Alkasal" or 
“Alkasol.” .'Mkasal is also the name given to an aluminium 
potassium acetate. 
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Mercuric Salicylate. —A basic compound of the formula 

C6H4(^Q*^’^Hg is obtained by mixing solutions of mercuric nitrate 

and sodium salicylate, and is now official in the German Pharmacopoeia 
(Edit. iv). It forms a white amorphous powder, insoluble in water 
and chloroform, but soluble in a solution of sodium chloride and other 
haloid salts. Freshly-prepared mercuric salicylate is more soluble, 
and gives a stronger ferric chloride reaction than old samples. Mer¬ 
curic salicylate is also somewhat soluble in ether (1:100) and in 95% 
alcohol (1:45). After keeping for some time, the salt has an acid re¬ 
action to litmus. Mercuric salicylate keeps best in solution in sodium 
chloride. Mercuric salicylate is decomposed by a solution of sodium 
carbonate. 

E. Rupp (Arch. Pharni., 1901,239,114) states that the method given 
in the German Pharmacopoeia for the estimation of the mercury in 
mercuric salicylate (precipitation of mercuric sulphide by hydrogen 
sulphide) is unreliable, and recommends that 0.3 grm. of the sali¬ 
cylate should be rubbed down with a little water and 25 c.c. of deci- 
normal iodine solution run in. After standing for an hour in a well- 
stoppered flask, the excess of iodine is determined by titration with 
standard thiosulphate solution. Several estimations required 16.5 
to 16.8 c.c. of decinormal iodine, practically no variation being 
noticed whether the action was allowed to continue for 1 hour or 
15. Theoretically, 0.3 grm. of the salicylate should require 17.85 c.c. 
of decinormal iodine solution. The low results obtained are due to 
the fact that mercuric salicylate reacts with haloid salts to form a 
double compound, but as this is a constant, the results are quite 
reliable. 

Bismuth salicylate, or, more correctly, BisnnUhyl Salicylate 
BiO. CjHjOj-l-HjO,' is employed to a considerable extent in medi¬ 
cine. It is a white amorphous powder, insoluble in water. The 
British Pharmacopana (1898) requires that when the substance is 
shaken with alcohol of 90%, the filtered liquid shall give no colour with 
ferric chloride (indicative of free salicylic acid). It is further required 
that, when precipitated with hydrogen sulphide, the salt should yield 
70% (the theoretical quantity is 71%) of bismuth sulphide, Bi,Sj. 


* According to Martmotti and Comclio (Boll. Chm. farm., 1901, 40, 141), commercial 
bismuth salicylate contains one or both of the follow'ing compounds: 

C«H4(OH).COOBiO: and CgH^fOH) .COOni(OH)j_ 

P. Thibault. however (J. Pharm Chtm.. 1901, [vi], la, sa; Bull Soe Chm , ^01, [lu], 25, 
794), has obtained a true bismuth salicylate, having the formula Bii0».(C7H«0»)». 
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The theoretical quantity of Bi^O, which should be obtained on heating 
and cautious ignition of bismuth salicylate is 64,3%, but the salt is 
very liable to yield slightly more oxide. The British Pharmacopoeia 
of 1898 requires from 62 to 64% of bismuth oxide.’ 

The use of alcohol as a solvent for free salicylic acid in bismuth 
salicylate is unsatisfactory, since it causes partial decomposition of 
the latter. W. Lyon {Pharm. J., 1904, [iv], 18, 219) prefers to employ 
90% benzol, which is free from this objection. 

Harrison (Pharm. J., 1908, [iv], 27, 349) recommends the use of 
ether for the same purpose. 

In the examination of bismuth salicylate the determination of the 
proportion of bismuth oxide left on ignition will usually be found a 
sufficient indication of quality, but the salicylic acid may also be sepa¬ 
rated by acidifying the solution with hydrochloric acid and agitating 
with ether, when the residue, left on evaporation of the ether, may be 
examined for /i-cresotic add. 

Although commercial samples of bismuth salicylate may easily be 
obtained of a fair standard of purity, the percentage of BijO^ is very 
variable. From 30 to 75% of the oxide have been found by various 
observers. 

D. B. Dott (Pharm. J., 1895, [iv], i, 582) has described a sample 
of so-called bismuth salicylate which contained 47% of free salicylic 
acid, as etimated by treatment of the sample with ether. Bismuth 
salicylate is extensively employed for the treatment of gastric catarrh 
and some intestinal disorders, but the presence of more than insignifi¬ 
cant traces of free acid renders the preparation objectionable. Sam¬ 
ples having an exceptionally light colour generally contain a notable 
quantity of free acid. 

Commercial bismuth salicylate is very liable to contain small quan¬ 
tities of bismuth nitrate, and, according to Green and Windridge 
(Pharm. J., 1900, [iv], 10, 262), this impurity is always present. For 
its detection, they dissolve the sample in pure sulphuric acid and add 
the liquid to a solution of brucine in the same acid. This latter often 
has a pink or rose colour, but in the presence of traces of nitrates the 


* It has been pointed out by several observers that no sample of bismuth salicylate, 
however carefully prepared, will answer to the official requirements, as the portion extracted 
by alcohol will invariably give a violet reaction with feme chloride, whilst the percentage 
of bismuth oxide will often reach as much as 66 even in the most carefully prepared speci¬ 
mens. F. B Power points out that the pharmacopoeial requirements are inconsistent, 
since if less than 64 3% of bismuth oxide is present there must necessarily be a corre¬ 
sponding excess of salicylic acid, which will give a violet colouration with feme chlonde when 
snaken out with alcohol. 
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colour becomes a bright red which cannot be mistaken. The reaction 
with indigo has also been proposed for the detection of nitrate in 
bismuth salicylate. 

I. Kollo (Proc. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1899, p. 719) has proposed 
to assay bismuth salicylate by heating a known weight with excess of 
normal sodium hydroxide, fdtering off and weighing the resultant 
BiO.OH (or igniting it to Bi^O,), and calculating the salicylic acid 
from the diminished alkalinity of the filtrate. The results are not 
very accurate, and any nitrate of bismuth present in the sample will 
be calculated as salicylate. 

F. B. Power has found that Messinger and Vortmann’s iodine process 
(page 482) can be satisfactorily employed for the assay of bismuth 
salicylate. 

Bismuth cerium salicylate forms an insoluble pink powder which 
has proved valuable in the treatment of diseases of the gastric and in¬ 
testinal mucous membranes. 

Sodio-theobromine Salicylate.—A compound of the formula 
C,H,N40,Na-i-C6n,(0n) COONa, has received application in 
medicine under the name of “Diuretin.” It is prepared by mixing 
aqueous solutions of molecular proportions of sodium salicylate and 
sodium-theobromine, and evaporating to dryness. 

According to Sztankay {Pharm. Post., 1898, 31, 189),diuretin has the 
composition C,H8N40jNa0H.OH.CoH,.CO.Na, whilst the true 
sodio-theobromine salicylate, C,H8N4O,.0H.C6H4CO4Na, can be 
prepared by adding theoliromine to warm sodium salicylate solution as 
long as it dissolve^ and then allowing to crystallise. It is less soluble in 
water than diuretin {Pharm. Zeit., 1899, 40, 29). 

Diuretin is a white amorphous powder, freely soluble in water, 
but decomposed by acids. It is employed as a diuretic in cases of 
scarlet fever, nephritis, etc. (dose: adults, 20 to 40 grains; children, 8 to 
24 grains). “Uropherin" is the lithium compound corresponding to 
diuretin. It is recommended as a diuretic in doses of 15 grains. 

Antipyrine salicylate is known commercially as “Salipyrin.” 
It is an odourless crystalline powder melting at about 91“. It has a 
pleasant taste, and possesses the properties of its constituents. 

Altschul states {Pharm. Centr. Halle, 1893, 33, 6i) that phenol- 
phthalein is not coloured by anti]iyrine and that consequently the 
salicylic acid in a sample of salipyrin can be titrated with standard 
alkali. 
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Tolypyrine salicylate, commercially known as "Tolysal," melts 
at loi", and closely resembles salipyrin. 

Quinine salicylate is used to a considerable extent as an antipyretic 
in typhus, and as a remedy for gout and rheumatism. It forms fine 
white needles of the formula C2oH,4N20„C,H603+H,0. It should 
contain 70% of quinine, but is very liable to be contaminated with 
excess of salicylic acid, for which impurity it should always be examined. 
Quinine salicylate dissolves in about 225 parts of cold water, in 20 parts 
of 90% alcohol, and in 25 parts of chloroform. 

“Saloquinine,” CoHjfOHl.COO.CjoHajNjO, the quinine-ester 
of salicylic acid, has been recommended as an analgesic; and “Kheu- 
matine,” the salicylate of saloquinine, is said to be of value in rheu¬ 
matic affections. 

Colchicine salicylate, known in commerce as “Colchisal,” is used, 
in doses of i/ioo of a grain, in the treatment of arthritis, gout, and 
rheumatism. It forms a yellow amorphous powder, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. The name “colchisal” is also applied to a 
mixture of colchicine and methyl salicylate. The preparation is 
dangerous in cases of kidney disease. 

SALICYLIC ESTERS. 

Several of the esters of salicylic acid are of considerable commercial 
importance, and this is specially the case with the methyl and phenyl 
esters. 

Methyl Salicylate, C6H4(OH).COO(CH3).—^This compound oc¬ 
curs naturally in the leaves of the Wintergreen {GauUlieria procumbens) 
and the bark of the Sweet Birch {Betula lenta), and the essential oils 
from these sources consist of methyl salicylate in an approximately 
pure condition. Methyl salicylate occurs in smaller proportion in 
various other plants,' but usually in the form of the crystallisable 
glucoside gaullherin, which under the influence of the soluble ferment 
betulase splits up into dextrose and methyl salicylate: C,4H,808+ 
H ,0 = C 6 H ,,06 + C6H4(0H).C00(CH,). The ester of wintergreen 
leaves and betula bark exists chiefly in the form of the glucoside, but 
in the former case some ready-formed methyl salicylate is also present. 

In addition to the foregoing natural sources, methyl salicylate is now 
manufactured synthetically on a considerable scale, by distilling 2 
parts of salicylic acid with 2 of methyl alcohol and i of strong sul- 

* The salicylic acid detected in certain fruits is probably present as methyl salicylate. 
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phuric acid. An alternative process, which is said to give good results, 
is to pass dry hydrochloric acid gas through a saturated solution of 
salicylic acid in methyl alcohol (H. T. Thayer, dmcr./oMr.P/;arm., 
1895, 67, 24y,Pharm. J., 1895, [iii], 25, 1090). 

Pure methyl salicylate is a colourless or yellowish oil of peculiar 
aromatic odour. It has a sp. gr. of 1.1819 ^^d boils under the 

ordinary atmospheric pressure at 224°. If shaken with water and the 
aqueous liquid then treated with ferric chloride a deep violet coloura¬ 
tion is produced. When boiled with sodium hydroxide methyl salicylate 
is hydrolysed with the formation of methyl alcohol and a salicylate, but 
with cold, dilute potassium hydroxide solution it reacts to form a crys¬ 
talline compound of the formula C6H4(OK). COOMe. 

Methyl salicylate is now manufactured in a state of considerable 
purity, and is extensively used in the treatment of rheumatism and 
kindred affections. It is known in commerce as “artificial winter- 
green or gaulthcria oil,” and is said to be preferable to the natural oils 
of wintergrecn and sweet birch, as being less liable to adulteration.' 

Estimation.—Gibbs (J. Aincr. Cliem.Soc.,i()0&,30, 1465) describes 
the following method for estimating methyl salicylate in foods and 
drugs: The substance is extracted with Af-sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, which dissolves the salicylic acid and a part of the ester. The 
remainder of the latter is isolated by acidifying with dilute sulphuric 
acid and distilling in steam. Both the distillate and the alkaline solu¬ 
tion are extracted with chloroform, the chloroform extracts arc boiled 
in a rellux apparatus with excess of potassium hydroxide and the 
salicylic acid liberated is estimated. 

Natural gaultheria or wintergreen oil (from Gaulthcria pro- 
cutnbens) contains about 99% of methyl salicylate (Power and Kleber* 
Pharm. Rundschau, 1895, 13, 228). Therem.aining i';(, was isolated by 
repeatedly shaking an ethereal solution of the oil with potassium hy¬ 
droxide solution, as described under birch oil (page 494). Only 1.05% 
of the sample survived this treatment, and on evaporation of the ether was 
obtained as a mass which was semi-solid at the ordinary temperature. 
Power and Kleber isolated from it the following substances: A paraffin 

* In large quantities, methyl salicylate has marked toxic properties A fatal case of 
poisoning of a middle-aged farmer who took two ounces of wintergreen oil m mistake for 
whisky has been reconied by B Pillsbury {New York Med. Record. 58, 150) Death 
occurred from exhaustion in 41 hours 

*Cahours, in 1844. found wintergreen oil to contain 90% of methyl salicylate and io% 
of a terpene boiling at 160'’, which he called “ gaiilthenlene ” Recent analyses of gaulthena 
oil have failed to confirm this observation ami it is highly probable that the oil examined 
by Cahours was adulterated with turpentine oil. 
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m. p. 65.5° and of the probable formula C30H6,; an aldehyde or ketone, 
which when separated in a pure form from its hydrogen sulphite com¬ 
pound had an odour like that of cenanthic aldehyde; a secondary 
alcohol, C8H,60, b. p. 160° to 165° corresponding to the above alde¬ 
hyde or ketone; and an ester which on saponification yielded the 
above alcohol and an acid containing CeH.oOj, resulting by oxidation 
from the ketone.' The alcohol and ester possessed the penetrating 
characteristic odour which distinguishes wintergreen oil from artificial 
methyl salicylate, and gives the natural product its special value as a 
perfume. 

True gaultheria oil is a colourless, yellow, or reddish liquid of a 
characteristic, strongly aromatic odour, which is different from that of 
birch oil or artificial methyl salicylate. The s]). gr. of the natural 
oil ranges from 1.180 to 1.187, '>• P- 218° to 221°. The oil 

is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid. 

True gaultheria oil (now commercially almost obsolete) differs from 
birch oil and artificial methyl salicylate in being feebly optically active, 
the value of [a] ^ being —o. 25° to —1°. This character is the only one 
besides the odour by which gaultheria oil is distinguishable from sweet 
birch oil, which is now very generally substituted for it. 

Oil of sweet birch is prepared from the bark of Bctula lenta, a tree 
growing extensively in some of the older of the United States." It is 
colourless or yellowish, but sometimes has a reddish tint from the 
presence of traces of iron. In odour and taste birch oil is practically 
indistinguishable from pure methyl salicylate, in both of which respects 
it differs from wintergreen oil. The optical neutrality of birch oil 
also distinguishes it from wintergreen oil, but the sp. gr. and b. p. 
are identical for the two oils. 

According to Power and Klebcr (loc. cil.), sweet birch oil is composed 
almost wholly of methyl salicylate, of which it contains 99.8%. To 
separate the small proportion of other constituents, Power and KIcber 
dissolve the oil in ether, and shake with a 7 5% solution of potassium 
hydroxide in water, when jmtassium methyl salicylate passes into the 
aqueous liquid and the other constituents are retained by the ether. 
By evaporation of the separated ether Power and Kleber obtained a 
residue from which they isolated a paraffin and ester apparently iden- 

'Trimble and Schrotcr found wintergreen and birch oils to contain traces of alcohol and 
benzoic acitl 

' On the Production and Purification of Oil of Jiirch sec the Scteniific American, June 
13. 1891: Amer.Journ. Pharm , Dec , 1891, I'harm J., 189?, [111], 23 | S93> 
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tical with those found by them in gaultheria oil; but the secondary 
alcohol accompanying these compounds was not found in birch oil. 
Both the natural and artificial varieties of methyl salicylate resemble 
salicylic acid in giving a deep violet colouration when their alcoholic 
or aqueous solutions are treated with ferric chloride. 

The commercial forms of methyl salicylate, especially those of so- 
called natural origin, are liable to adulteration with alcohol, chloro¬ 
form, sassafras oil, oil of camphor, and petroleum. The sp. gr. of 
the sample affords a good indication of sophistication, since all the 
above-named adulterants except chloroform are of less density than 
methyl salicylate. The solubility of the oil in 7°% alcohol is also 
decreased by the presence of most adulterants. 

If either of the forms of methyl salicylate be treated in a graduated 
tube with 10 volumes of a 5',’aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, 
it dissolves entirely, either at once or on ]>lating the tube in boiling 
water, whereas any admixed oils remain undissolved, and if present 
in sufficient proportion can be measured. As the odour of the methyl 
salicylate is entirely destroyed by the treatment with alkali, the pres¬ 
ence of chloroform and other adulterants of strong odour becomes 
apparent at this st.agc. The residual odour also distinguishes true 
gaultheria oil from oil of sweet birch or artil'icial methyl salicylate. 

Chlorojorm may also be detected by the smell when the oil is 
warmed. Samples containing chloroform have a high density and 
'ow b. p., wliilst the density is diminished by the presence of alcohol. 
Tlie chloroform may be apjiroximately separated and estimated by 
fraction.al distillation, or by estimating the hydroc hloric acid formed on 
passing the vapour mixed with hydrogen through a red-hot tube. In 
the portion from which the alcohol and chloroform have been sepa¬ 
rated by distillation, oil of sassafras may be recognised by its odour 
after addition of a hot concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide. 
Sassafras oil may also be detected by adding 3 or 4 dro|is of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. i 3 to i. 4) to 4 or 5 drops of the oil. Sassafras oil be¬ 
comes blood-red in colour, and soon changes to a brown or dark red 
amorphous mass. Pure methyl salicylate is unchanged at first, but 
after some hours it solidifies to a mass of colourless crystals, con¬ 
sisting of methyl nitrosalicylate. 

The presence of petroleum greatly modifies the solubility of methyl 
salicylate in alcohol, besides reducing the sp. gr. Oil of camphor will 
be rectified before being used as an adulterant. If the lighter frac- 
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tions be employed, these will reduce the sp. gr. of the sample and 
render it optically active; and the terpenes of the camphor oil can be 
distilled off and further examined. The heavier fractions of camphor 
oil contain much safrole, which can be recognised by its odour after the 
methyl salicylate has been saponified. 

A useful control on the foregoing tests is obtained by actual esti¬ 
mation of the real methyl salicylate present. This may be effected 
by saponifying the oil with a known quantity of potassium hydroxide, 
and determining the excess by titration with standard acid and phenol- 
phthalein, as in Koettstorfer’s method for oils; by acidifying the 
liquid after saponification, extracting the liberated salicylic acid with 
ether, and titrating the separated ethereal solution; or by treating 
the sample with alkali and standard iodine, and titrating the acidified 
liquid with standard thiosulphate, as practised by Messinger and 
Vortmann. Although the oils from GauUheria procumbens and Betula 
lenta contain other esters which are expressed in terms of methyl sali¬ 
cylate when the saponification method of assay is employed, Schim- 
mel & Co. prefer that process to the iodine method. 

Schneegans and Gerock (Pharm. Ccntralb., 1892, 33, 40) recom¬ 
mend the following as a satisfactory method of detecting free sali¬ 
cylic acid in such substances as artificial oil of wintergrccn. One 
volume of the oil is shaken with 500 volumes of water, and to too c.c. 
of the liquid is added i c.c. of a very dilute solution of ferric chloride. 
If, on the addition of 5 c.c. of chloroform, the violet colour formed dis¬ 
appears, free salicylic acid is absent; but if it persists, the acid is pres¬ 
ent. This reaction is said to be reliable to the extent of 0.02 mg. in 
I grm. of the oil. 

Gibbs (loc. cit.) estimates free salicylic acid in oil of gaultheria by 
shaking 5 to 20 c.c. with water and titrating the aqueous solution W'ith 
AT/50 sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, using Congo-red as 
indicator. 

Benzyl salicylate, C(,H4(OH).COO(C,H,), is obtained by heat¬ 
ing benzyl chloride with a metallic salicylate to I30°-I40°. It is a 
liquid without odour, b. p. 208°, and has Iteen suggested as an external 
remedy. 

Phenyl Salicylate, Salol, C6H4(OH).CO.O.C6H5.—This sub¬ 
stance is now manufactured by heating the product of the action 
of carbon dioxide on sodium phenoxide with phosphorus oxychloride or 
pentachloride, when phenyl salicylate and metaphosphate and sodium 
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chloride result. Phosgene (carbonyl chloride) may be substituted for 
phosphorus pentachloride (J. Soc. Cheni. Ini., 1886, 5, 677). 

Phenyl salicylate crystallises in rhombic prisms, m. p. 42° to 43”. 
It usually occurs as a white crystalline powder of very faint aromatic 
odour, but the dilute alcoholic solution has a smell resembling that of 
wintergreen oil, probably owing to the formation of traces of ethyl 
salicylate. It is almost tasteless, and nearly insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform, light petroleum, and liquefied 
carbolic acid. 

The alcoholic solution of salol is coloured violet by ferric chloride, 
whilst bromine gives a precipitate in the form of long needles, consist¬ 
ing of a bromo derivative,' crystallising from alcohol in silky needles 
which melt at 98,5°. When boiled with sodium hydroxide, salol is 
readily saponified, and the solution when acidified with hydrochloric 
acid gives an odour of jfiienol and a copious precipitate of salicylic acid, 
which after filtration and washing with cold water gives with hot 
water a solution rendered violet by ferric chloride. 

Salol should not redden moistened litmus-paper; and when shaken 
with 50 parts of water should yield a filtrate whic h is not rendered 
violet on addition of i drop of ferric chloride nor give any immediate 
turbidity on adding silver nitrate or barium chloride. 

Salol is employed in medicine as a substitute for metallic salicylates 
and wintergreen oil. Being insoluble, it passes unchanged through 
the stomach, but in the duodenum is decomposed into phenol and 
salicylic acid, and these products can be detected in the urine, which is 
usually very dark in colour. As an antipyretic, antiseptic, and anti¬ 
rheumatic, salol possesses properties of value. When applied ex¬ 
ternally it has no correwive action, and its lower m. p. gives it some 
advantages over salicylic acid. 

Salol is sometimes employed in skin and nasal diseases as a sub¬ 
stitute for iodoform. When melted with camphor (65:84) it forms a 
permanent licjuid, suitable for this purpose. 

A 5% solution of salol in weak alcohol, flavoured in various ways, is 
employed for mouth-washes, dentifrices, toilet-powders, etc. 

Estimation.—^For the estimation of salol Squire and Caines 
(Pharm. J., 1905, [iv], 20, 720) recommend the following process: o 5 

* The formula of this denvative >s given by some authorities as CijIIjOjBr, but seeing 
that salicylic acid and phenol arc both converted by excess of bromine into the compound 
CtHiOBn, the alleged composition appears highly improbable Tnbromophcnol has 
m. p. 96'’. 

VOL. TII—.^2 
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grm. of the sample is weighed into a flask, treated with 5 c.c. of N~ 
sodium hydroxide solution and 10 c.c. of water, and the ester saponified 
by heating on a water-bath. The excess of alkali is determined by 
titration with jV/io sulphuric arid. A blank experiment is made by 
treating 5 c.c. of the A''-sodium hydroxide solution in the same way and 
titrating with the same acid. The difference in volume of acid re¬ 
quired in the 2 cases is calculated into salol, i c.c. of JV/io acid 
representing 0.021408 grm. of the latter substance. The liberated 
phenol has no effect on the titration if phenolphthalein is used as 
indicator. 

Tclle’s method (page 482) for the estimation of salicylic acid may 
be applied to salol after saponification with boiling aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, i molecule of salol requires 5 molecules of bromine. 
For the estimation in surgical dressings, the latter arc extracted with 
alcohol (J. J’liann. Cliim., 1901, |vij, 14, 289). 

Beythien and Atenstadt (Zeitsch. Nahr. Cenussm., 1907, 14, 392) 
have described a method of estimating salicylic acid, menthol, phenol, 
salol, and menthyl salicylate in mouth-washes, etc. This depends 
on the extraction of the salicylic acid with sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
and then the phenol with sodium hydroxide solution. The undis¬ 
solved mixture of menthol, menthyl salicylate, and salol, is saponified, 
the total menthol separated by its insolubility in alkalis and the sali¬ 
cylic acid and phenol estimated in the alkaline aqueous liquid. 

Chlorsalol, or chlorophenyl salicylate, C6H.,(OII).COO- 
(C6H4C!), exists in 2 modifications. n-Chlorophenyl .salicylate forms 
colourless crystals melting at 55° and has been used in surgery as an 
antiseptic. The ^-modification melts at 72°, is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, and in doses of 4 to 6 grm. daily has been used in¬ 
ternally as a substitute for salol. 

A substance analogous to salol may be obtained by substituting 
resorcinol for phenol. By heating a mixture of sodium salicylate 
and cresylatc with phosphorus oxychloride, the salicylate corresponding 
to 0-, m-, or p-cresol is obtained according to the modification of 
cresol employed. The products are termed “Cresalok," and have 
been employed as dusting powders and substitutes for salol. 

Alpbol and betol (or Salimphthol) are tbe commercial names 
of compounds obtained by the action of sodium salicylate on a- and 
/ 9 -naphthol, respectively, in the presence of phosphorus oxychloride. 
Betol, which is the preferable isomcride, is used as an intestinal antiseptic 
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in cases of ague and articular rheumatism. It is tasteless and odour¬ 
less, with a m. p. of 95°. It is almost insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in boiling alcohol and ether. 

According to Dragendorff {Arch. Pharm., 1895, 233, 612), the sul¬ 
phuric acid solution of betol, when treated with a crystal of chloral 
hydrate gives an orange colour which changes to reddish-violet and 
then to red with a green fluorescence (distinction from alphol). 

ANHYDRIDES OF SALICYLIC ACID. 

Salicylic Anhydride or Di-salicylic Acid, 

OlCoH^CO,!!),, 

results from the action of phosphorus o.xychloride on sodium salicylate, 
and is also formed by the prolonged heating of salicylic acid with 
acetyl chloride. It is amorphous, soluble without decomposition in 
cold sodium carijonate solution, but converted into salicylic acid by 
boiling with alkali hydro.xides. It gives no colouration with ferric 
chloride. 

O. CsH,. CO,. C 6 H.,C 0 
Salicylide; Tetrasalicylide, | | . 

CO.C,.II ,0 CO.CJI/) 

This substance, m. p. 260°, is formed, together with a polymeride, 
ri. p. 325°, when a solution of salicylic atid in xylene is treated with 
pnosphorus oxychloride. The 2 compounds are separated by boiling 
chloroform, with which the salicylide forms a compound of the formula 
(C,H40,)4,2CHC1„ which crystallises in fine quadratic octahedra 
containing 33% of loosely combined chloroform. It has been utilised 
for the preparation of pure chloroform (Anschutz, Annalen, 1893, 273, 
94). A similar compound can be obtained from o-cresotic acid. 

Disalicylide, (C6ll4CO,)„ has been described by Einhorn and 
Pfeiffer (Ber., 1901, 34, 2951). 

HYDROXY-BENZALDEHYDES, C,Ht,04. 

(?-Hydroxy-benzaldehyde, C6H4(OII)‘. (CHO)“, originally known 
as salicylous or spiroylous acid, is the aldehyde of salicylic acid, to which 
it bears the same relation as ordinary aldehyde does to acetic acid. It 
occurs in the essential oils of the different varieties of Spiro a, and like¬ 
wise in the oil of Crepis fatida. Salicylic aldehyde is also obtained by 
the oxidation of its alcohol, saligenol,' or of those glucosides which 

' Saliobnol, saliRcnin, or ortho-hydroxy-benzyl alcohol, CsH^COH) .CHjOH, is described 
at length under “Sahcin," Vol. 7. 
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yield that substance on hydrolysis, such as salicin and populin. For the 
method of synthesis, see Tiemann and Reimer {Ber., 1876, 9, 824). 

When prepared synthetically, salicylic aldehyde is usually contami¬ 
nated with the corresponding /i-aldehyde, from which, however, it is 
easily separated by distillation in a current of steam, in which the 
o-compound is easily volatile, whereas the p-substance is not. 

Salicylic aldehyde is a colourless oily liquid, of pleasant aromatic 
odour, resembling that of oil of meadowsweet {Spirua ulmaria). It 
has a sp. gr. of 1.1731 at 13.5°, and b. p. 196.5°. It is fairly soluble in 
water, easily so in alcohol and ether, and is readily extracted from its 
aqueous solutions by the last-named solvent. Salicylic aldehyde com¬ 
bines with hydrogen sulphites of the alkalis to form crystailine com¬ 
pounds, decomposed by dilute acids with the re-formation of the alde¬ 
hyde. On oxidation saiicylic aldehyde yields salicylic acid, and 
like the latter substance, its aqueous solutions yield a deep violet 
colour with ferric chloride. Like ali o-hydroxy-aldehy<ics, it coiours 
the skin a deep yellow. Its acid characters are so jjronounced that 
it dissolves in solutions of alkali hydroxides to form crystalline com¬ 
pounds, and even decomposes carbonates. 

Towards phenolphthaiein and Poirrier’s blue it reacts as a mono¬ 
basic acid. In doses of o i to 0.5 grm. salicylic aldehyde has been 
employed as an internal antiseptic and diuretic. 

p-Hydroxy-benzaldehyde, C6H4(OH)‘. (CHO)’, is isomeric 
with salicyiic aldehyde. Its methyl ether is the well-known anise 
aldehyde, or /i-metho.xy-benzaldchyde, (CH,0)'.C6H4.(CH0)‘', 
which is known in commerce as “aubipine” or “artificial hawthorn.” 
It forms the basis of many perfumes, especially of that known as 
“new-mown hay.” It results from the oxidation of severai essential 
oils, such as aniseed and fennel, which contain anethole, and exists 
therein in greater or less quantity according to the age of the oils. 
Anisaldehyde can also be prepared synthetically. It is an aromatic 
oil of sp. gr. 1.123 at 18° and b. p. 248°. On oxidation it yields 
anisic acid (page 507). 

DERIVATIVES OF SALICYLIC ACID. 

In addition to its salts, esters, etc., already described, the derivatives 
of salicylic acid described in the following tables are of practical in¬ 
terest. Their chief applications are as antiseptics and anti-rheumatics. 



DERIVATIVES OF SALT 
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Salicyl-sulphonic Acid, C6Hj(S03H)(0H).C00H.—^This com¬ 
pound, sometimes termed sulpho-salicylic acid, is prepared by 
heating salicylic acid with twice its weight of sulphuric anhydride at 
100°, until dissolved. On cooling and standing, brownish crystals 
of the sulphonic acid separate, and may be purified by crystallisation 
from boiling water. 

Sulphosalicylic acid forms long, thin needles, m. p. 120°, which 
are very soluble in water. They are coloured a deep reddish-violet 
by ferric chloride. On fusing sulphosalicylic acid with potassium 
hydroxide, phenol and salicylic acid are produced, without any di- 
hydroxybenzene being formed. 

Sulphosalicylic acid is a delicate reagent for albumin and is a useful 
precipitant of all varieties of proteids in urine.' 

Sodium sulphosalicylate, C6H3(OH) . (COOH) . SO ,Na, is ob¬ 
tained by partially neutralising sulphosalicylic acid with sodium 
carbonate, so as to saturate the sulphonic group only. It is a readily 
soluble salt, which has found application as an internal antiseptic. 
It is stated to possess all the advantages of salol, without having the 
tendency of the latter to liberate free phenol in the system. 

Acetyl-salicylic acid is sold commercially under the name “as¬ 
pirin.” It is prepared by heating salicylic acid with acetyl chloride 
or acetic anhydride, and recrystallising the product. The m. p. 
usually given is 135°, but the present writer has observed 136 to 137°. 

When the pure acid is shaken with water and the liquid filtered 
the filtrate gives no colouration with ferric chloride, but if heated with 
water it is partly hydrolysed and the solution then gives the violet 
colour characteristic of salicylic acid. 

It is used medicinally instead of salicylic acid, over which it is said 
to have some advantages. 

Estimation. —^Acetyl-salicylic acid reacts towards cold potassium 
hydroxide solution as a monobasic acid, when phenolphthalein is 
used as indicator. Since i grm. requires 55.54 c.c. of decinormal 
alkali, whilst the same weight of salicylic acid requires 72.44 c.c., 
every 1% of the latter acid present as impurity raises the volume of 
alkali required to neutralise i grm. o. 169 c.c. above the former figure 

* A few crystals of the reagent should be added to a small quantity of the clear urine and 
the liquid agitated, when a turbidity or actual precipitate will be formed if a proteid be 
present. The precipitate produced by albumins and globulins is not affected by heat, 
whereas that due to albumoses and peptones dissolves, reappearing as the liquid cools. 
No normal or abnormal constituent of unne other than proteids is precipitated by the re¬ 
agent, but these are very completely separated, i part of egg albumin m ae.ooo of water 
can be detected by the test (Roch, Pharm. Centr., 1889, 30, 54^. 
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(55-54)- If neutralised liquid is boiled for a few minutes with 
excess of the decinormal alkali, an equal volume to that used for 
neutralisation will be absorbed if the substance is pure, whilst if 
salicylic acid is present a lesser volume will be required. 

The titration is best effected as follows: i grm. of the sample is 
weighed into a 200 c.c. flask, dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, 
a drop of phenolphthalein solution added, and titrated as quickly 
as possible with Nj 10 potassium hydroxide solution, the volume 
required being noted. To the liquid a volume of N/io alkali 
about 5 c.c. in excess of that already used, is added, the solution boiled 
for 5 minutes, and the excess of alkali titrated with N /10 acid. The 
total volume of AI/10 alkali required will be double that used in the cold 
neutralisation if the sample is free from salicylic or any other acid. 
If the sole impurity is salicylic acid, every 1% present will depress 
the total volume of alkali absorbed by i grm.,0.38 c.c. below in.08 
c.c., the volume required by the pure acid, i c.c. of cold N 1 10 potas¬ 
sium hydroxide solution neutralises 0.0180064 grm. whilst the same 
volume of the boiling alkali reacts with 0.0090032 grm. of acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 

Since cold potassium hydroxide solution slowly hydrolyses acetyl- 
salicylic acid, the cold titration must be effected quickly or erroneous 
results will be obtained. 

Phenyl acetylsalicylate, obtained by acetylating salol has been 
introduced commercially under the name “vcsipyrin” (Zernik, 
Apolh. Zeit., 1907, 22, 152). It is a white, almost tasteless powder, 
m. p. 97°, insoluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol and ether. 
The alcoholic solution gives no colouration with ferric chloride. It is 
easily saponified with boiling aqueous alkalis. 


HOMOLOGUES OF SALICYLIC ACID. 

A large number of acids are known of the empirical formula 
CsHsO,. Thus: 

CO H 

(A.) Phenyl-glycollic acids. Mandelic acid. C6II8.CH < 

(B.) Ilydroxy-methyl-benzoic acids. .. 


c JJ ^ COjH 

uii4<.cir,0H 


(C.) Methoxy-benzoic acids {e. g., anisic acid) C6H4 < 

. . , • 1 .CH2C0,H 

(D.) Hydroxy-phenylacelic acids. 06114 < 

(E.) Ilydroxy-toluic acids (tf.,?., crcsotic acids) C6H3Me<Q^^^ 
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10 chemical modifications of hydro.xy-toluic acid exist, and 3 each 
(ortho-, meta-, and para-) of hydroxy-jjhenylacetic, methoxy-benzoic, 
and hydroxy-methylbenzoic acids are known. The hydroxy-phenyl- 
acetic acids are analogues of hydracrylic acid, whilst mandelic acid 
corresponds to ordinary lactic acid. 

The hydroxy-methylbenzoic acids are alcohols, whereas the hydroxy- 
phenylacetic and hydroxytoluic acids have a phenolic constitution. 

Mandelic acid, C6H5.CH((>H).CO()H, contains .an asymmetric 
carbon atom, and hence, like lactic acid, occurs in 3 stcrioisomeric 
forms, 2 of which exhibit optical activity in opposite directions ([aj„ = 
158° at 20°), whilst the third or racemic variety is obtainable by 
mixing the 2 optically active isomerides in equal proportions. 

Inactive mandelic acid crystallises in orthorhombic prisms, m. p. 
118°, readily soluble (16: too) in cold water, alcohol, and ether. On 
oxidation by nitric acid, mandelic acid first yields benzoylformic and 
ultimately benzoic acid. 

The optically-active mandelic acids behave like the inactive 
acid with reagents, but melt at 133°. The Isvo-rotatory modification 
occurs naturally, and may be olttained by digesting amygdalin with 
fuming hydrochloric acid for some hours at 100°. Fermentation of 
the ammonium salt of the inactive acid with FenicilUuiii glaticuni 
destroys the tevo-acid and leaves the dextro-modification; whereas 
scbizomyceies destroy the dextro-acid and leave the la:vo-rotatory 
modification. The 2 active modifications can be prepared from the 
inactive acid by converting it into a cinchonine salt and adding a 
crystal of cinchonine dextro-mandelate, when the salt of the dextro- 
acid crystallises out, leaving that of the tevo-acid in solution. 

Hydroxymethyl-benzoic Acids, C6H4(CH,OH).COOH.—The 
ortho-modification melts at 120° (with simultaneous conversion 
into the anhydride, “phthalidc”), the meta- at 180°, and the para- 
acid at 181°. 

o-Hydroiymethyl-benzoic acid is oldaincd by the action of alka¬ 
lies on its anhydride, phthalidc. On acidifying the solution the acid 
is precipitated as a |)Owder slightly soluble in cold water but readily 
in alcohol. When heated to its m. p., the acid is converted into its 
anhydride, which is also formed by simply boiling the acid with water. 

o-Hydroxymethyl-benzoic Anhydride, or P/i//ta/}*,C<,Il4(^^jj yO. 

—This compound is formed as stated above, and may be obtained by 
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a variety of synthetic reactions (Wislicenus.Ber., 1884, 17, 2181). It 
crystallises from boiling water in needles which have an odour like 
that of cinnamon. Phthalide has m. p. 73° and b. p. 290°. It does 
not combine with hydrogen sulphites nor reduce ammonio-silvcr 
nitrate, and it yields no compound with hydroxylamine. Phthalide 
is oxidised to phthalic acid by treatment with alkaline permanganate. 
It is reduced to o-toluic acid by heating with hydriodic acid and phos¬ 
phorus, and yields e-toluic acid and a little e-.xylene when heated with 
zinc dust. 

Methoxybenzoic Acids, C6H4(OCH,).COOH. — The 3 modifi¬ 
cations of this compound have the following characters: 



COOIIiOCHj ' 

M. p.,'' 

1 u.p,° 1 

Crystalline form 

Ortho-acid. Methyl- 
salicylic acid. 

1 

: 2 

98-5° 


Monoclinic tablets 
and prisms. 

Mcta-arid. 

I 

: 3 

107° 


White needles. 

Para-arid. Anibic 

acid. 

I 

i 

: 4 

184° 

275°-28o° ; 

; Monoclinic prisms 

1 or needles. 


o-Methoxybenzoic acid or metbyl-salicylic acid is isomeric with 
methyl salicylate. It crystallises from hot water in large monoclinic 
t-ablets, and from alcohol in prisms, m. p. 98.5°, and decomposing above 
200° into anisole, C6H4.0(.'H„ and carbon dioxide. When heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric or hydriodic acid, methyl-salicylic acid 
yields salicylic acid and methyl chloride or iodide. 

Methyl-salicylic acid gives no violet colouration with ferric chloride. 

Anisic acid, C6H4(OCH,). COOH, has the constitution of p-mdnoxy- 
benzoic acid. It was first obtained in 1839 by the oxidation of anise 
oil, and subsequently by similar treatment from the oils of tarragon, 
fennel, star-anise, etc., all of w'hi<'h contain anclliole or anise-camphor, 
CeH4(OCH3)C3H5, which yields anisic acid on oxidation. 

Anisic acid may also be prepared by several synthetical reactions. 

Anisic acid forms long monoclinic needles or jirisms, m. p. 184°, 
b. p. 280°. It is soluble in about 2,500 parts of cold water, tolerably 
soluble in boiling water and readily in alcohol. 

When heated with hydriodic or concentrated hydrochloric acid, or 
when fused with potassium hydroxide, anisic acid is converted into 
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^hydroxybenzoic acid. When distilled with baryta, it is decomposed 
into anisole and carbon dioxide. 

The sodium salt and phenyl ester of anisic acid are employed in 
the treatment of neuralgia and rheumatism. 

Hydroxy-phenyl-acetic Acids, C6H4(OH).CH,.COOH.— 
The ortho-modification melts at I44°-I45°, the meta- at 129“, and 
the para- at 148°. The last-named has been found in urine, and is 
formed in the putrefaction of albumin and synalbin. All 3 isomer- 
ides give a violet colouration with ferric chloride. When heated with 
lime they yield carbon dioxide and the corresponding isomeride of 
cresol, C6H4(0H).CH,. 

Hydroxy-toluic Acids.—10 modifications of hydroxy-toluic acid 
are possible and all have been prepared. The following arrangement 
shows the m. p. of these isomerides. Thus the acid having the CO OH, 
OH, and CH, groups in the positions 1:2:3 melts at 163“, whilst when 
the methyl group occupies the para-position, the other groups remain¬ 
ing as before, the compound melts at 177°. 


Ortho-derivatives 

Meia-derivatives 

Para-derivatives 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

168° ^\ho 


(i 77 °)/\i 77 » 


2IO°'n^^OH 

(1 73 °) \/* 17 . 7 ° 

177° 

207® 

OH 


Those hydroxy-toluic acids which have the hydroxyl group in the 
oft/jo-position (1:2) in reference to carboxyl are true homologucs of 
salicylic acid, and are known as homosalicylic or cresolic acids. ‘ They 
give a violet colouration with ferric chloride, dissolve with facility in 
cold chloroform, and volatilise readily in a current of steam. The 
cresotic acids are liable to occur as objectionable impurities in commer¬ 
cial salicylic acid (see page 472). 

Of the 4 acids having the carboxyl and hydroxyl groups in the meta- 
position (i: 3) relatively to each other, 3 give pale brown precipitates 
with ferric chloride, soluble more or less readily in excess of the reagent 
to dark brown solutions. The 1:3:4 acid gives no reaction with 
ferric chloride. The meta acids are not attacked by heating with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at about 200°, but yield cresols when 

• Some chemists in expressing the constitution of the hydroxy-toluic acids, assign a 
constant position i to the methyl-group, following with the hydroxyl and carboxyl groups 
in the order named. Such a plan materially alters the nomenclature of the acids, and fails 
to eidubit the analogy of properties and reactions set forth in the text. 
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heated with lime. They are volatile with difficulty or not at all 
(1:3:5 acid) in a current of steam. 

The 2 homologues of /i-hydroxybenzoic acid crystallise in small 
needles containing i/aHjO, which become anhydrous at 100°. They 
volatilise more or less in a current of steam, but give no reaction with 
ferric chloride and are not soluble in cold chloroform. 

The table on the following page exhibits the leading characters of 
the isomeric hydroxy-toluic acids: 

Cresotic acid, C<,Hj(CHj)(OH).COOH, may be prepared from 
cresol by Kolbe’s method for the manufacture of salicylic acid from 
phenol, the modification of cresotic acid obtained depending on the 
isomeride of cresol employed for the process. It is to the presence 
of cresols in the carbolic acid employed in Kolbc’s process that the 
contamination of commercial salicylic acid by the isomeric cresotic 
acids is due (page 472). The 3 isomerides of crc.sotic acid present a 
close resemljlancc to salicylic acid and to each other, but differ in their 
m. p., therapeutic action and the modification of the cresol yielded on 
heating under pressure with hydrochloric acid or distillation with lime. 

According to M. Chartcris (Pharm. /., 1890, [iii], 21, 436), m-cresotic 
acid is devoid of physiological action, but both the 0- and p-modifica- 
tions possess marked toxic properties. Charteris found /i-cresotic acid 
to produce marked paralytic symptoms in rabbits when injected 
hypodermically, the effect becoming more marked when the poison 
was given in conjunction with salicylic acid, 10 grains of the mixture 
causing convulsions and death. 

The foregoing conclusions of Charteris have had grave doubt 
thrown on them by the observations of others. Thus Egasse has 
drawn attention to the advantages of /i-cresotic acid as an antipyretic. 
Demme regards it as inferior to salicylic acid as an antipyretic, but free 
from some of the objections to the latter, being better tolerated by the 
digestive organs. Demme considers /i-cresotic acid the most effectual 
and least objectionalffe of the 3 isomerides. m-Crcsotic acid he regards 
as less active, whilst o-cresotic acid jiossesses decided toxic properties, 
causing paralysis of the cardiac muscle. According to Demme, al.so, 
the observed ill effects are attributable to the presence of o-cresotic acid 
in the preparations used. Sodium /i-cresotatc may be taken to the 
extent of 3 to 4 grm. without any ill effect resulting. It did not 
influence the temperature or occasion gastric disturbance {Bull. Tlierap., 
1892, 122, 85; abst. Pharm. J., 1892, [iii], 22, 694). 
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A solution of cresotic acid has received application as a beating 
liquid in tanneries. It is stated to have the advantage over other 
acids of exerting an antiseptic action on the skins, and so preserving 
instead of destroying them (J. Hauff, J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1889, 8, 974)- 
As it rapidly and easily dissolves the lime salts, it softens and swells 
the hides in a very satisfactory manner. 


DIHYDROICyBENZOIC ACIDS AND THEIR ALLIES. 

By the substitution of 2 hydroxyl-groups for 2 of the remaining 
hydrogen atoms of the benzene'-nucleus in benzoic acid, a series of 
dihydroxyphenyl-carboxylic or dihydroxy benzoic acids are obtained, 
of which protocatechuic acid is the type. 

The dihydroxybenzoic acids may be obtained (among other reactions) 
by heating the corresponding dihydroxybenzenes (hydroxyphenols) 
with solutions of alkali carbonates, the reaction occurring with much 
greater facility than the formation of salicylic acid by Kolbe’s process 
(page 470). By further heating, the dihydroxybenzoic acids split up 
into the corresponding hydroxyphenols and carbon dioxide. 


ISOMERIC DIHYDRO-'CYBENZOIC ACIDS. C6lIi(OII) .(OH) .COOH. 




COOH 

Colour 





with 

Phenolic 



OH M r . ^ ! 

ferric 

product, on 


1 


1 chlo- 

heating. 


1 : 
1 

011 1 

1 1 

nde 



<j-hy<lroxyphenyI- [ Protocatechuic 

carboxylic acids ] Catechol-carb- 

! oxylic. 

I ^-Kesorcylic 

/ 9 -Resorcyhc. 
m-hydroxyphenyl* ] ^-Resorcyhe. 

carboxylic acids ... ] , ' 


^•hydroxyphenyl* 

carboxylic acid... ! Gcntisinic. or 

' h y d roxysah- 
cyhe. 


1:3:4 i94°-i95° Green. ' Catechol. 

1:2:3 204® Blue. Catechol. 

1:3:5 2*2 (233) No colour Resorcinol. 

12*4 213 I Dark-reil ' 

1:2:6 148 Violet; Resorcinol. 

' (tlecomp) blue Resorcinol, 
with 
excess ^ 

1:2:5 20° Blue. Quinol. 


Protocatechuic acid. Ortho-dihydroxybenzoic acid. 

(‘)COOH 

C,H604; i. e., C6H3^(5)0H 
^(9 OH 

Protocatechuic acid occurs naturally in the fruit of Illicium religi- 
osum. It results from the fusion of various organic substances with 
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alkali hydroxides. Catechin and maclurin by similar treatment yield 
phloro-glucinol. Many resins give p-hydroxybenzoic acid in addition, 
whilst gum benzoin gives protocatechuic and benzoic acids. The 
largest yield of protocatechuic acid is stated to be obtainable from gum 
kino (Amalen, 1875, 177, 188). It may be prepared synthetically by 
heating catechol to 130° with a solution of sodium or ammonium car¬ 
bonate. On dry distillation or when heated to 330° to 330° with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide, the reverse action occurs, the proto¬ 
catechuic acid splitting up into catechol and carbon dioxide. 

Protocatechuic acid forms thin monoclinic prisms or tufts of needles 
containing one molecule of water, which is lost at 100°. It melts when 
quite anhydrous at 194“ to 195°' and at a higher temperature is re¬ 
solved into carbon dioxide and catechol, C6H4(OH),. Protocatechuic 
acid dissolves in 53 parts of cold water, and in 3,3 parts at 80°. It is 
very soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, and almost insoluble in benzene, 
even when boiling. It is extracted from its aqueous solution by agita¬ 
tion with ether or light petroleum. 

Reactions.—An aqueous solution of protocatechuic acid is coloured 
an intense bluish-green by ferric chloride (avoiding excess), the colour 
being changed to blue and afterwards to dark red on adding a very 
dilute solution of sodium carbonate. A neutral solution of a pro- 
tocatechuate gives a violet colouration with ferrous sulphate. 

Protocatechuic acid gives a white precipitate with lead acetate, 
and reduces ammonio-nitrate of silver when heated, but has no effect 
on Fehling’s solution. 

On boiling protocatechuic acid with aqueous arsenic acid it yields 
diprolocaiechuic acid, C.^HioO;, a substance closely resembling digallic 
acid (tannin), but giving a green colouration with ferric chloride. 

The salts of protocatechuic acid are unimportant, but the esters, 
vanillic acTd, piperonylic acid, and veratric acid have some interest 
(page 313). 

Estimation.—Imbert stated {Compt. Rend., 1900, 130, 37) that 
protocatechuic acid is monobasic towards phenolphthalein. Ac¬ 
cording to Massol, however, the acid requires i. 3 molecules for neu¬ 
tralisation {Bull. Soc. chim., 1900, [iii], 23, 331). But the acid used 
by the latter author was yellow, and had m. p. 199° (instead of 194- 
193°). and Imbert, on repeating his experiments, confirmed his original 


* This seems to be the correct m. p.. but Hlasiwets gives 199® and Schmidt and Barth 
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Statement (Bull. Soc. chim., 1900, [iii], 23, 832). The end-point is 
somewhat obscure. Towards Poirrier’s blue protocatechuic acid is 
dibasic. 

Homologues of Protocatechuic Acid.—^Besides the important 
class of tannins giving green colourations with ferric salts (Vol. s)i 
the following homologues and derivatives of protocatechuic acid have 
a practical interest: 


1 



Colouration 

Name ' 

Formula 

M. p., ® 

with ferric 




chloride 


/iCO.OH 



OrselHni’c acid. Dihydroxy-o- 

C 6 lI.(CHj)^> 01 I 

176 

Violet. 

toluic acid. 1 

\40H 




/ 'CHj.co.on 



a-Homoprotocatechuic acid 

C0II3— 30 H 

127 

Green 


/■CO.OH 



Mo-Vanillic acid. p-Methylpro- 


250 

Yellow, 

locatechuic acid. 

\4O.CH3 




/*CO.OII 



Vanillic acid. w-Mcthylproto- 

3O.CH3 

207 

No colour. 

catechuic acid. 

\4011 




/ ■CH.O 



Vanillin. w-Melhylprolocatc- 


8 o®-8i® 

Blue. 

chuic aldehyde. 

\ 4 on 




/ICO.OII 



Piperonvlic acid. Methylene- 

C 6 H 3^301 „JJ 

228 


protocatechuic acid. 








PiptTonal. Methvlene-proto- 

06113^-301 CH 

37 


catechuic aldehyde. 

\ 40 / 




/•CO.OH 



Vcratric acid. Dimethylproto- 


179 

Yellow. 

catechuic acid. ^ 

\4O.CH3 




CHO 

Vanillin. CjHjOj; i. e., ^ 

\ 

OH 

Vanillin is the aldehyde of vanillic or methylprotocatechuic acid. 
It is the chief odouriferous principle of vanilla pods or vaniloes, the 
fruit of Vanilla planifolia, from which it was isolated in 1858. It also 
occurs in traces in cloves, beetroot, Siam benzoin, asafoctida, and as- 

VOL. 111.-33 
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paragus, whilst its presence in the wood of certain trees has been fre¬ 
quently noted. (See Von Lippmann, Ber., 1904, 37, 4521.) 

Vanilla is the fruit or pod of Vanilla planifolia, var. aromotica, an 
orchid grown in Mexico, Bourbon, the Seychelles, Fiji, etc. Its culti¬ 
vation has become to a certain extent restricted since vanillin has been 
produced artificially; but the superior aroma and flavour of the natural 
product prevent the artificial vanillin from wholly superseding it.‘ 

W. Busse (Arb. Kaiserl. Ges., 1898, 15, i) found 2.16% of vanillin in 
German East African vanilla; 1.48% in Ceylon pods; and 1.55 and 
2.02% in Tahiti vanilla. TiemannandHaarmann (Bcr.,1875,8,1115) 
found in the best Mexican pods i. 69 and i. 86 of vanillin; in Bourbon, 
1.91 to 2.90; and in Java pods 2.75% of vanillin. 

Busse holds that there is no relation between the proportion of 
vanillin contained in the fruit and the value of the sample for flavouring 
purposes, and that the aroma and flavour of vanilla are not wholly due 
to vanillin. Tiemann and Haarmann found that on distilling the 
ethereal extract of vanilla, from which the vanillin has been removed 
by sodium hydrogen sulphite, an oily substance of very offensive 
odour remained. Much less was obtained from Mexican vanilla than 
from Java or Bourbon pods. 

In the variety of West Indian vanilla called vanillone the vanillin 
(from 0.4 to 0.7%) is associated with another substance, which is 
probably benzaldehyde. Vanillone has long been used for preparing 
“essence of heliotrope,” but this is now made by adding a small 
quantity of benzaldehyde (artificial) to artificial vanillin, when, after 
some time, the mixture acquires the exact odour of the natural white 
heliotrope. 

Some varieties of vanilla contain vanillic acid, which was apparently 
mistaken for benzoic acid by the earlier investigators. 

Inferior or exhausted vanilla is occasionally dusted over with crystals 
of benzoic acid, which gives it the frosted appearance regarded as 
characteristic of vanilla of good quality. If a little of the crystalline 
matter be added to an alcoholic solution of phloroglucinol previously 
mixed with an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, a magnificent red 
colour is produced in presence of vanillin. 


• The substance to which the odour of vanilla is due does not appear to exist in the fruit 
when gathered, but is developed dunng the "curing" operation by a process of fermenta¬ 
tion (compare Lecomte, ComP rend , 1901, 133, 745). The greater part of the vanillin is 
contained in the fruit in the form of a glucoside, from which free vanillin can be obtained 
by the action of emulsin or dilute acids. 
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Vanillin is now produced artificially on a considerable scale, by a 
variety of methods, some of which have proved very lucrative." 

Practically the whole of the artificial vanillin of commerce is now 
made from eugenol, a phenol contained in oil of cloves and oil of cinna¬ 
mon leaves, by acetylating it with acetic anhydride and oxidising the 
acetate with potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid (Bertram 
D. R. P. 63007; Sommer D. R. P. i2285i;ScheringD. R.P.82816;etc.). 

Vanillin crystallises in stellate groups of colourless needles, melts at 
80° to 81°, and sublimes when cautiously heated. It has a pleasant 
aromatic taste and odour resembling vanilla. Vanillin dissolves spar¬ 
ingly in cold water, more freely in hot, and readily in alcohol and ether. 

Commercial vanillin is not infrequently adulterated to a consider¬ 
able extent (c. g., 50%) with acetanilide (antifebrin), an addition 
which lowers the m. p. of the sample. The admixture may be detected 
by heating the substance to 60° with a 5% solution of sodium hydroxide 
when aniline is formed and may be detected by the usual tests. A 
quantitative sejiaration of vanillin and acetanilide may be effected by 
dissolving the mixture in ether and shaking the liquid with a concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, which dissolves 
the vanillin only. The amount of acetanilide present in vanillin may 
also be deduced from the nitrogen in the sample (L. F. Kebler, A nier. 
J.Pharm., 1902, 74, 12). 

Sugar is occasionally met with as an adulterant of vanillin. It 
may be detected by its insolubility in ether or chloroform. 

In America, vanillin is sometimes adulterated with benzoic acid, 
and occasionally that acid simply flavoured with vanillin has been sub¬ 
stituted for the latter substance. The 2 substances may be separated 
by dissolving the sample in ether and shaking the liquid with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite solution, which will remove the vanillin, leaving the 
benzoic acid dissolved in the ether. 

Kebler has met with vanillin adulterated with or substituted by 
acetyl-MO-eugenol, the direct antecedent of vanillin in its synthetic 
production from fso-eugenol. One adulterated sample contained oidy 
a little vanillin, added to give the characteristic odour. Acetyl-iVo- 
eugcnol melts at 79° to 80°, and vanillin at 80° to 81°. The adulterant 
was detected by its crystalline form, abnormal solubility in various 
solvents, and by the presence of the acetyl-group. Strong sulphuric 

• In 1876. the price of vanillin was fully ;^io per ounce. At present it may be bought for 
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acid gave a beautiful red colour, whereas a lemon-yellow colour is 
yielded by pure vanillin. The amount of vanillin was estimated by 
the Hess and Prescott method (page 519). 

Keactions.—^Vanillin has the constitution and characters of an 
aromatic aldehyde. It forms well-defined sulphite compounds, 
reduces ammoniacal silver solution, and responds to other general 
reactions for aldehydes. Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid (pref¬ 
erably under pressure to 200°) vanillin is resolved into methyl chloride 
and protocatechuic aldehyde; and when fused with potassium hydrox¬ 
ide is converted into protocatechuic acid. 

By exposing moist and finely pulverised vanillin to the air it is oxi¬ 
dised to vanillic or methylprotocatechuic acid, C8H8O4, which crys¬ 
tallises from ether in white lamina:, and gives no colour reaction with 
ferric chloride. 

By reducing vanillin in dilute alcoholic solution with sodium amal¬ 
gam, vanillyl alcohol, C6H3(0H)(0CH3),CH40H, is produced, 
which forms prisms m. p. 115°. Vanillin has an acid reaction and 
forms salts with bases. 

On heating vanillin with hydrochloric acid and phloroglucinol a 
characteristic red colour is produced. 

On rubbing together vanillin, resorcinol, and hydrochloric acid, a 
deep bluish-violet colouration is observed, which vanishes after a time 
(Etti, Mmatsh., 1882, 3, 637). A 1% solution of vanillin in hydro¬ 
chloric acid mixed with an equal volume of sulphuric acid, gives with 
a few drops of a liquid containing even o.oi% of acetone, a violet 
colour on heating at 100° for 15 minutes. 

If a little thiophene and concentrated sulphuric acid be added to an 
alcoholic solution of vanillin, the liquid acquires a green to bluish- 
green colouration (A. Ihl, Chem. Zeit., 1890, 14, 1707). 

Besides its agreeable odour, vanillin is characterised by the bluish- 
violet colouration produced in its solution on addition of ferric chloride. 
On heating the liquid, dehydro-divanillin, C„H4(OH)a(COH)j- 
(OCH3),, separates in fine white needles, m. p. 304°, and sparingly 
soluble in water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, but readily 
soluble in alkalis (Tiemann, Ber., :88s, 18, 3493). 

A. Stocky (Zeitsch. Nahr. Gmussm., 1900, 3, 233) isolated vanillin 
from a sample of wine vinegar suspected to contain it, by evapo¬ 
rating a large volume of the liquid to dryness with calcium carbonate, 
extracting the residue with ether, and evaporating the ethereal solu- 
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tion. After repeatedly crystallising the residue thus obtained from 
alcohol it was identified as vanillin by the formation of a metallic 
mirror with an ammoniacal silver solution, and its reaction with phloro- 
glucinol and hydrochloric acid. 

Estimation.—Vanillin may be extracted from aqueous liquid con¬ 
taining it by acidifying and agitating with ether. It may then be sepa¬ 
rated from many substances simultaneously extracted by agitating 
the ethereal solution with a semi-saturated solution of sodium hydro¬ 
gen sulphite. 

J. Hanus has described a method of estimating vanillin based 
on its conversion into a hydrazone of suitable properties {Zeil. Nahr. 
Genussm., 1900, 3, 531). 

Owing to the instability of p-bromophenyl hydrazine and the in¬ 
terference of foreign substances (especially fats), however, he has 
abandoned the use of hydrazines in favour of the following process 
(Zeilsck. Nahr. Gmussin., 1905, 10, 587): The solution of vanillin 
(approximately 0.25%) is treated with 50% excess of a 2% solution of 
m-nitrobenzoylhydrazide in hot water. The flask containing the 
mixture is closed with a cork and allowed to stand with occasional 
shaking for 24 hours, when the smell of vanillin should have disap¬ 
peared. Vanillin solutions of the above strength are precipitated im¬ 
mediately, but more dilute solutions give no cloudiness until after 5 or 
10 minutes. The precipitate is collected on a tared Gooch crucible, 
washed with cold water until the filtrate no longer reduces ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution, and dried for 2 hours at 100 to 105°. After 10 
minutes heating at this temperature, the precipitate turns brown and 
becomes glassy, but at the end of a further 15 minutes it regains its 
original appearance. The weight of the precipitate multiplied by 
0.4829 gives the weight of vanillin. 

For the estimation in vanilla, 3 grm. of the powdered sample are 
extracted for 3 hours with not more than 50 c.c. of ether. The extract 
is evaporated at 60°, at which temperature no appreciable amount of 
vanillin is volatilised, the residue dissolved in a small quantity of ether, 
filtered into a conical flask and the filter washed with ether. The 
filtrate and washings are evaporated, the residue warmed with 50 c.c. 
of water to form an emulsion, and precipitated as described above. 
Before filtration of the precipitate the liquid is shaken with light 
petroleum to dissolve any fat present, and the solid collected in the 
Gooch crucible is washed with the same solvent. The method is inap- 
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plicable in the presence of piperonal or other aldehydes. Hanu§ 
states that his methods are applicable in all cases where an aqueous 
solution of the vanillin can be prepared, and claims that they have the 
advantage over Welman’s method (titration with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide) of being unaffected by the presence of vanillic acid. 

A more rapid but less accurate method of estimating vanillin in 
vanilla is as follows: A known weight (20 to 50 grm.) of the pods 
should be ground up with sand, and the mixture extracted with ether. 
The filtered liquid is shaken with a saturated solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, diluted with an equal volume of water, and the 
ethereal layer separated. The sulphite solution is then treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid and the sulphurous acid liberated driven off by 
passing a current of carbon dioxide or steam. The vanillin is then ex¬ 
tracted from the acid liquid by agitating with ether, which is separated, 
cautiously evaporated, and the residual vanillin weighed. 

Certain species of vanilla contain piperonal as well as vanillin. No 
satisfactory method has hitherto been proposed for the separation of 
these 2 aldehydes, and any process for the estimation of vanillin in 
presence of piperonal must depend on the reactions of the free hydroxyl- 
group present in vanillin but not in piperonal. Certain colour-reac¬ 
tions fall under this head, e. g., with mercurous nitrate, ^-nitrodiazo- 
benzene or ferric salts, but these arc hardly applicable for quantitative 
purposes. Hence J. Hanus {Zeitsch. Nahr. Cenussm., 1900, 3, 657) 
recommends the following procedure: A volume of liquid, estimated to 
contain from 0.02 to o. 15 grm. of vanillin, is placed in an Erlcnmeyer 
flask of 150 c.c. capacity, and 10 c.c. of a 10% solution of platinic 
chloride added. The volume is then made up to 50 c.c. with water 
(with more than o 06 grm. of vanillin it may be made up to 100 c.c. 
if desired). The flask is then placed in a hot-water oven kept at a 
temperature of 70° to 80° and allowed to remain there for i hour. It 
is then removed and allowed to cool for i hour longer. The con¬ 
densation product, consisting of grey needles free from mineral matter, 
is then filtered off in a Gooch crucible containing a layer of asbestos; it 
is washed with cold water, and dried at 100° to 105° to constant weight 
(about 3 hours). The quantity of vanillin, x, is calculated from the 
weight of the product, y, by one of the following formula;: x — 

(for 50 C.C.), ora:= (for 100 c.c.). The presence of piper¬ 

onal has very little effect on the estimation of vanillin by the above 
method. 
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A. Moulin {Bull. Soc. chim., 1903, [iii], 29, 278) has devised a color¬ 
imetric method for the estimation of vanillin in vanilla, based upon 
the conversion, by nitric acid, of the—C6HJ.OCH3 group in vanillin 
into methyl picrate. 

The author claims that the method is very delicate, that the results 
agree with those given by the gravimetric methods, and that a difference 
of tint corresponding to 0.005 giui. of vanillin can be readily observed. 

For the separation of vanillin and coumarin, as requisite in the 
analysis of mixed extracts of vanilla and Tonka beans, Hess and 
Prescott (J. Amer. Chem.Soc., 1899, 21, 256) recommend the following 
process: A weight of from 25 to 100 grm. of the extract is evaporated 
at 80°, water being added at intervals to keep the volume of the liquid 
constant until the alcohol has volatilised. Lead acetate is then added 
with agitation as long as a precipitate forms, when the liquid is filtered 
through asbestos and the precipitate washed with a little hot water. 
The cooled filtrate is agitated with ether, and the ethereal layer sepa¬ 
rated and agitated with dilute ammonia in portions of 2 c.c. This 
extracts the vanillin, whilst the coumarin remains dissolved in the ether, 
which is allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The residual coumarin 
is purified by solution in light petroleum and finally weighed. The 
m. p. (67°) and characteristic odour are sufficient for its identification. 
The vanillin may be recovered by slightly acidifying the ammoniacal 
solution with hydrochloric acid, extracting with ether, and evaporating 
cautiously. After purification by solution in boiling light petroleum, 
the product should be pure vanillin, m. p. 80° to 8i°. After weighing, 
colour-tests may be applied for the identification of vanillin, bearing in 
mind that phenolic substances giving colourations with ferric salts are 
liable to be present. Chloroform may be advantageously substituted 
for ether in the above process, which Hess and Prescott consider pref¬ 
erable to the alkali hydrogen sulphite method. 

Winton and Silvermann (/. Amer. Clicm. Soc., 1902, 24, 1128) 
recommend the above process, but use a 2% solution of ammonia in¬ 
stead of loC,', as prescribed by Hess and Prescott, and they also prefer 
to weigh the vanillin and coumarin before dissolving in light petroleum. 
Any insoluble matter, which is usually insignificant in amount, may 
afterwards be weighed separately and allowed for if necessary. 6 ex¬ 
tracts prepared by Winton and .Silvermann from different grades of 
vanilla pods by the formula of the United States Pharmacopoeia (icra 
grm. of pods per litre of extract) had a sp. gr. ranging from 1.0104 fo 
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1.0166, and contained vanillin, from 0.06 to 0.22% and cane-sugar, 
about 20%. 

For details of the methods of analysis see Connecticut Agric. Exp. 
Stat. Rep., 1901, 25, 149 {J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1902, 21, 1300) and Bui. 
107, Bureau oj Chem., U. S. Dept, oj Agric. Winton and Bailey 
have further modified the process by diluting the sample to 3 times 
its volume and evaporating at 70° to the original bulk, and repeat¬ 
ing this process in order to expel alcohol without losing vanillin. 
The coumarin after isolation is extracted with very light petroleum 
(b. p. 30 to 40°) which leaves undissolved any acetanilide present. 
The latter may be recognised by the usual tests (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1905- 27 t 719)- 

Ritsert’s tests, adopted by the United States Bureau of Chemistry, are 
as follows: One to three drops of a solution of chloride of lime (i: 200) 
are added carefully to a portion of the extract in such a manner that the 
two liquids do not mix. The formation of a beautiful blue colour at 
the junction of the two liquids indicates the presence of acetanilide. 

(2) A small drop of potassium permanganate solution, when added 
to a second portion, gives a clear green colour if any appreciable 
amount of acetanilide is present. 

(3) A third portion is mixed with a small drop of a 3% solution 
of chromic acid. Acetanilide gives a yellowish green solution changing 
to dark green after 5 minutes and forming a dark blue precipitate on 
addition of a drop of potassium hydroxide solution. 

These tests are only conclusive when taken in conjunction with 
the m. p. 

Essence of Vanilla.—^Under this name, an alcoholic extract of 
vanilla beans is largely employed for flavouring purposes. Much of 
the so-called “essence,” however, is merely an alcoholic solution of 
artificial vanillin, coloured with caramel (sometimes with an admixture 
of artificial coumarin). Genuine extract of vanilla pods contains a 
resin of dark red or brown colour, soluble in 50% alcohol, but pre¬ 
cipitated on further dilution. Hence when weaker spirit is used for 
preparing vanilla extract, potassium hydrogen carbonate or other 
alkali is used to effect solution of the resin, but the flavour of the_ 
preparation is prejudicially affected thereby. Presence of resin, as in¬ 
dicated by precipitation on dilution with water, is more or less indica¬ 
tive of a genuine extract, whereas the presence of caramel and coal-tar 
dyes points to the vanillin being artificial. 
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The tests of the Bureau of Chem., U. S. Dept, of Agric., for the 
detection of these resins and caramel color are as follows: 

Vanillin, although the most important, is not the only fragrant 
principle of the vanilla bean and true vanilla extract. The bean also 
contains, among the many extractive matters which enter into the 
food value and fragrance of the extract, certain resins which can be 
identified by a number of reactions. If the latter give negative results, 
it is evident that the extract was not made from vanilla beans. 

Vanilla beans contain from 4 to 11% of these resins which vary 
from dark red to brown in colour and give rise to about one-half of the 
colour of the extract. 

For the detection of the resins the extract is treated as follows: 
50 c.c. of the sample to be examined are placed in a glass dish, and 
heated on a water-bath to expel the alcohol. When the latter has 
evaporated, the residue is diluted to the original volume with hot 
water. Provided alkali has not been used in the preparation of the 
extract, the resins will appear as a flocculcnt red or brown residue. 
The liquid is acidified with acetic acid to remove bases from the 
resins, the whole of which separate after a short time, leaving a partly 
decolourised, clear, supernatant liquid. The resin is collected on a 
filter and washed with water, the filtrate being reserved for further 
tests. When a portion of the filter with the attached resin is treated 
with a small quantity of dilute potassium hydroxide solution, the 
resin dissolves to a deep red solution which is precipitated by acids. 

Unlike most resins, that derived from vanilla beans, when dis¬ 
solved in alcohol, gives a solution of which the colour is very little 
changed by either hydrochloric acid or ferric chloride. 

A portion of the filtrate from which the resin was separated, gives a 
precipitate with a solution of basic lead acetate, which is so bulky 
as almost to solidify. The filtrate from this precipitate is almost 
colourless. 

Another portion of the filtrate from the resin may be tested for tannin 
with a solution of gelatin. Tannin occurs in the vanilla bean in 
varying but small quantities, a large proportion should not be found. 

The presence of caramel as a colouring matter is indicated if, on 
shaking the bottle of vanilla extract, the bubbles formed are of a 
bright caramel colour, and retain this colour until all of them have 
disappeared. The colouring matter present in vanilla or tonka extracts 
is almost completely removed when the dealcoholised extract is 
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treated with basic iead acetate solution. If caramel is present, the 
filtrate and precipitate, if any, have the characteristic red-brown 
colour of this substance. 

An imitation extract of vanilla made from Tonka beans is some¬ 
times substituted in America for true vanilla extract. H. Leffmann 
distinguishes between the 2 by evaporating the extract on the water- 
bath, redissolving the residue in a little water, acidifying the solution 
slightly, and shaking with ether. The residue left on evaporating 
the ethereal layer is mixed with a very small amount of phloroglucinol 
and a drop of hydrochloric acid and the mixture heated on the water- 
bath. Vanillin gives a red colouration, but coumarin does not. This 
test would not serve for the detection of Tonka beans in admixture 
with vanilla. 

The following method of detecting coumarin {U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Bur. Client. Bull. 107) is given on the authority of Albert E. Leach 
(“Food Inspection and Analysis” p. 738). A few of the crystals are 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, the solution filtered if 
necessary, and the filtrate treated with a few drops of a N/io solution 
of iodine in potassium iodide. In the presence of coumarin a brown 
precipitate will be formed, which on stirring or shaking collects in 
dark green flocks leaving a clear brown solution. The reaction is 
especially marked if the iodine reagent is applied with a glass rod to 
the solution to be tested on a white tile. 

The following colorimetric method has been proposed by Moerk 
(Amer. Jour. Pliarm., 1891, 63, 572) for the rough assay of essence 
of vanilla: 

The vanilla extract is treated with freshly-precipitated lead hy¬ 
droxide and to an aliquot part of the filtrate, after dilution, bromine 
water is added, drop by drop, until the colour of bromine no longer 
disappears on shaking the liquid. By careful addition of a 1% 
solution of ferrous sulphate a bluish-green colour is developed, 
which gradually increases in intensity to a maximum. By com¬ 
paring this colour with that produced in a solution of known 
vanillin content, the estimation of the quantity of the vanillin in the 
extract may be effected. 

fxo-Vanillin, C 6 H,(CHO)'(OH) 3 (OCH,)'<, is an isomeride of 
vanillin obtained by heating opianic acid under pressure with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and is formed in small quantity, together with 
vanillin, in many reactions. It forms vitreous prisms, m. p. 115°, b. p. 
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179°, yielding a vapour which has an odour resembling that of vanilla 
and anise. fju-Vanillin gives no colouration with ferric chloride. 

cno/\o. 

Piperonal. C8H6O3; i. c., /CH, 

Piperonal, or heliotropin as it is commercially named, has the con¬ 
stitution of niethylene-prolocaiedmic aldehyde. It was originally pro¬ 
duced by the gradual addition of a solution of potassium permanga¬ 
nate to one of potassium piperate obtained by the saponification of 
piperine, the alkaloid of pepper. The liquid acquires a pleasant 
odour like that of coumarin, and yields piperonal on distillation. 

Piperonal is manufactured from safrole, C6H3(C3Hs)'(Oj.CH,)3’4, 
a leading constituent of the oils of sassafras and camphor. By the 
action of sodium hydroxide the safrole is converted into isosafrole 
which is oxidised with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid. 

Piperonal crystallises in large lustrous prisms or thin plates, m. p. 
37°. It has a very pleasant odour, closely resembling that of the helio¬ 
trope, and on this account is extensively employed in perfumery under 
the name of “heliotropin.” Piperonal is very sparingly soluble in 
cold water, but more readily in hot, and dissolves very easily in alcohol 
and ether. It has the general characters of an aldehyde. Its com¬ 
pound with sodium hydrogen sulphite crystallises in lamin® and is 
but slightly soluble in water or alcohol. By treatment with oxidising 
agents or boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide piperonal is 
converted into piperonylic acid (page 513), whilst on reduction of its 
boiling aqueous solution by sodium amalgam it yields piperonyl alcohol, 
C6H3.(0,:CH,).CH,0H, a sparingly soluble substance, m. p. 51°. 

When heated under pressure at 200°, with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
piperonal is decomposed into protocatechuic aldehyde and finely 
divided carbon. 

In doses of o. 5 to i, o grm. piperonal has been employed as an anti¬ 
septic and antipyretic of moderate power, but some observers find 
it to be devoid of physiological action. By far its most important 
application is in perfumery. 

Piperonal is injuriously affected by exposure to a temperature above 
or approaching its m. p., and is preferably preserved in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. It is liable to the same kinds of adulteration as vanillin, and, in 
addition, to contain an admixture of vanillin itself. 
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By W. P. DREAPER, F. I. C. 

Of the 6 possible compounds having the constitution of trihydroxy- 
benzoic acids, the 3 following isomers are well known: 


Gallic acid j 

Pyrogallol-carboxylic acid 

Phloroglucinol-carboxylic 

acid 

COOHC) 

C.H 

OH(s) 

f COOHC) 

C6H 

>-611. i OH (3) 

[ 0H{4) 

COOHC) 

C6 H, oh(.) 

Leila 

lOH(s) 


Of these compounds, gallic acid is the only one of practical interest." 


GALLIC ACID. C6H,(0H)3.C00H-fH,0. 

Gallic acid occurs naturally in the free condition in gall-nuts, tea, 
sumac, divi-divi, mangoes, pomegranates, and many other plants, 
and may be obtained artificially by fusing brom-hydroxybenzoic acid 
or bromo-protocatechuic acid with potassium hydroxide. It is usually 
prepared, however, by the action of boiling dilute sulphuric acid on 
ordinary tannic acid (tannin), or, as it is frequently termed, gallo- 
tannic acid.® In this change i molecule of tannic acid is hydrolysed, 

* Pyrogallol-carboxylic ACID is obtained when pyrogallol is heated with potassium 
hydrogen carbonate {Ber., 1885, 18, 3205). It decomposes when heated to 195*. but may 
be sublimed without decomposition m a current of carbon dioxide. The solution gives a 
violet colouration with feme chloride 

pHLOROGLuciNOL-CARBoxYLic ACID is obtained by boiling phloroglucinol with an aqueous 
solution of potassium carbonate. It decomposes at 100° or when boiled with water into 
phloroglucinol and carbon dioxide. 

*The tannin extract is introduced, in a crude state, into a lead-lmcd vacuum pan, to¬ 
gether with the necessary quantity of sulphuric acid, and the whole is heated to about 50* 
to 6s® m a vacuum of 500 mm. Nearly the whole of the gallotannic acid is converted into 

f allic acid, and the concentration is kept up by the reintroduction of spent mother-liquor 
rom the crystallising pans. Under these conditions the brown amorphous products ob¬ 
tained when the operation is conducted in open vessels are no longer formed; and, after the 
reaction is complete, the liquor can be concentrated until the gallic acid begins to separate 
by crystallisation. The crude product is m the form of yellow crystals, which furnish 
a perfectly pure, colourless acid on double crystallisation in presence of animal char¬ 
coal free from lime. 
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taking up a molecule of water, with the formation of 2 molecules of 
gallic acid: 


C.jH.oO, + 11,0 = 2C,H60,. 

Digallic or Gallic acid, 

tannic acid. 


As in the case of many other changes of a hydrolytic nature, the 
same result may be brought about by the action of a natural ferment. 
The substance which most readily acts in this sense is the nitrogenised 
ferment contained in gall-nuts.' To bring about this change, the 
powdered galls are moistened with water and exposed to the air for 
several weeks. The dark-coloured mass is washed with a little cold 
water and then boiled with more water, which extracts the gallic acid. 

Gallic acid occurs in the form of acicular prisms or silky needles, 
either white or, generally, of a faint buff colour, containing i molecule 
of water of crystallisation. It is odourless, and possesses a faintly 
acid taste. It loses its water of crystallisation at 100°. (Bottinger 
states that gallic acid does not become anhydrous below 120°, but 
this is apparently an error.) 

When heated to a temperature of 210° to 220°, gallic acid melts 
and decomposes with formation of carbon dioxide and pyrogallol, 
C 6 H 60 „ which latter substance can be obtained as a sublimate. If the 
temperature be raised rapidly to 250°, water is given off in addition 
to carbon dioxide, and in the retort is found a considerable proportion 
of a deep-coloured, lustrous substance, which consists chiefly of meta¬ 
gallic acid, C6H.,0j. 


Solvent 

Parts of 
gallic acid 
dissolved 

Solvent 

Parts of 
gallic acid 
dissolved 

Acetone. 

29-4 

Mixed benzene and ethyl 
acetate (i i) . 

1 

0.77 

1 

Acetone + 1% water . 

22.3 

Ether (anhydrous) .. 

2.5 

22.2 

Ether (moist) 

i 2.7 


18.9 

Sodium chloride (26.9%) 

1 0.96 

Ethyl acetate ... 

8.4 

Water (at 13.5°) 

j 0.76 


' A. Fembach (Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 1314) assumes that it is the moukl-fungi formed 
in the gallic acid fermentation which bring about the hydrolysis of the tannin by a sp«ial 
ferment, tannase. Fembach isolated this enzyme by cultivating Aspergtllus mger in Raulin s 
liquid containing tannin m place of sugar By precipitation with alcohol, H. Pottevm 
{loc. at.) obtained tannase as a grey powder, the neutral or acidified solution of which 
is much more active than the original liquid It acts most powerfully at 67°, is contained 
in sumac leaves, and appears to be widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom. 
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Gallic acid is soluble in about 100 parts of cold or 3 p.arts of boiling 
water. The hot solution deposits abundant crystals of the hydrated 
acid on cooling. Gallic acid is soluble in 3 parts of po',',, alcohol, in 
40 parts of ether, and in 12 of glycerol.' The figures for solubility of 
gallic acid according to the U. S. Pharmacopceia, at 25°, are: water 
83 7 parts, alcohol 4.14 parts. It is only very slightly soluble in 
chloroform, benzene, and benzin. 

An aqueous solution of gallic acid has an acid and astringent taste 
and readily undergoes decomposition. Gallic acid may be e.xtractcd 
from its aqueous solution by agitation with ether, or ethyl acetate. 

Gallic acid is monobasic, and forms a series of well-defined, but 
unimportant, cryst.allisablc metallic salts. The gallates of the alkali- 
metals are stable in the dry state or in acid solution, but in .alkaline 
solution they readily absorb oxygen and become coloured, owing to the 
formation of gallojlavin, a yellow dye of the xanthone series. 
Basic bismuth gallatc is described on page 533. 

Oxidising agents, such as arsenic acid and iodine, convert gallic 
acid into dlagic acid, which is probably a iluorene derivative. 

According to Guignet {Compt. rend., 1891, 113, 200), when a warm 
solution of g.allic acid is added to a w.arm mixture of zinc powder and 
ammonia, it is completely converted into benzoic acid after being healed 
to 60° for some hours. Benzoic acid is also formed when gallic 
acid is heated with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, but in this case the 
benzoic acid remains undissolved. 

When gallic acid is heated with 5 times its weight of strong sul¬ 
phuric acid to 100°, it is converted into ruftgallic acid, C,4H808. The 
liquid first becomes red and next purple, and if then poured into water, 
nearly pure rufigallic acid is precipitated.® If, in the above process, 
a portion of the gallic acid be replaced by benzoic acid, the product 
is anlhragallol, one of the isomeric Irihydro.xy-anthraquinones. 


’ The table (page 526). based on the observations of Rosenheim and Schidrowitz (Trans , 
t 8'>8. 7J, 882) shuwb the solubility of gallic acid in 100 parts of various solvents at 1 s° 
^Rufioallic alid, ok Rupigallol, is a hcxahyiiroxyanthraquutone of the constitution: 
CuHi 0 >( 0 H)*( 0 H)^(OH)*{ 0 H)*( 0 H)**( 0 H)’ It forms small, shining, reddish-brown 
crystals containing jHjO, but becomes anhydrous at 220°, anti sublimes at a higher tem¬ 
perature in cinnabar-rcd pnsms. Rufigallic acid dissolves sparingly m hot water, alcohol, 
and ether. It dissolves with an indigo-blue colour’in alkali hydroxide, and gives an mdigo- 
blue precipitate with baryta water. When heated with zme dust it is reduced to anthra¬ 
cene. CuHi5. 

When pyrogallol is fused with ammonium oxalate it yields ammonium ruhgallate, which 
dissolves in water with red colour, and gives the following reactions* Potassium ferricyanide 
and potassium bichromate give a dark brown precipitate insoluble in alcohol Feme 
chloride gives no black colouration, and neither sodium mtroprusside nor platinicchloride 
produce either preciiulate or change of colour On adding a few drops of acetic acid, and 
then potassium cyanide and mercurous nitrate, a black precipitate is obtained. Alkali 
hydroxide cause a change to brown but not to black. 
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Gallic acid is absorbed by certain organic tissues, such as hide and 
silk, in the same manner as tannic acid, but far less readily and com¬ 
pletely. Vignon (Compt.rend., 1895,121,916) states that ungummed 
silk absorbs from 7 to 8% of its weight from a 4% solution of gallic 
acid at a temperature of 80°; but with a bath of 1% strength the 
absorption is practically nil. From a mixed bath of tannic and gallic 
acids the former is preferentially absorbed. 

Gallic acid and its derivatives are used to a considerable e.xtent 
in medicine. Gallic acid is also used as a reducing agent in photog¬ 
raphy and is a constituent of certain hair-dyes. It finds employment 
in the manufacture of pyrogallol. 

Analytical Keactions of Gallic Acid.—An aqueous solution of 
gallic acid gives the following indications: 

On the addition of a solution of ferric chloride a deep blue precipi¬ 
tate is formed, which is soluble in excess of the reagent with green 
colour. The exact colour of the precipitate is affected by the con¬ 
centration of the solutions. An excess of gallic acid destroys the 
colour, and reduces the iron to the ferrous state. A similar change 
occurs on boiling the liquid. 

In the absence of air, a solution of ferrous sulphate gives a white 
precipitate with a concentrated solution of gallic acid. With a dilute 
solution no immediate change occurs, but on exposure to air the liquid 
becomes bright blue, and deposits a black precipitate without be¬ 
coming decolourised. 

W. H. Ince (Pkarm. /., 1887, [3], 17,461) prepares a neutral solution 
of ferrous chloride by decomposing cupric chloride by iron filings or 
wire. He adds this reagent to the solution to be tested for gallic acid, 
and then gradually adds bromine in excess. Under these condi¬ 
tions, gallic acid gives a faint blue colour on first adding the ferrous 
chloride, and this is changed to indigo-blue on cautious addition of 
bromine water or vapour, but the liquid is decolourised on adding 
excess. Gallotannic acid gives a red tint changing to green with 
excess. 

On addition of excess of alkali hydroxide to a solution of gallic acid 
the liquid turns yellow, and ultimately brown and black on exposure to 
the air, from formation of tanno-mclanic acid. The change is ac¬ 
celerated by boiling. On neutralising the black liquid with acetic 
acid and adding lead acetate, a black precipitate is thrown down. If 
sodium hydrogen carbonate be used instead of alkali hydroxide. 
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the liquid becomes indigo-blue and deposits a deep bluish-green 
])recipitate, which is turned red by acids. 

Lime-water in e.xcess produces a white precipitate with solutions 
of gallic acid, changing very rapidly to blue. 

When ammonium chloride and ammonia arc added to a solution of 
gallic acid no precipitate is formed, but a strong red colour is developed 
if the solution is strong, or a greenish-coloured ring at the junction of 
the layers of the liquids is formed if the solution be weak. 

A red colour is produced in solutions of gallic acid by chlorine water 
and ammonia. 

With a solution of potassium antimony tartrate, gallic acid yields 
a white precipitate even in very dilute solutions, and the filtrate is 
jiractically free from gallic acid. The action is prevented by am¬ 
monium chloride, or acetate. Precipitation as gallale has been (iro- 
posed .as a means of estimating antimony.' 

Gallic acid reduces h'ehling’s solution only slowly and imperfectly, 
with forrnation of acetic and pyrotartaric acids and other products 
(C. Bottinger, J. Soc. Cliem. hid., iHqi, 10, 480). G.allic add reduces 
gold and silver solutions (rapidly when hot), and decolourises an acid 
solution of [jotassium permanganate, being oxidised to hydro-rufigallic 
acid, c,4n«05. 

In the absence of other reducing agents, gallic acid may be esti¬ 
mated by titration in an acid solution with permanganate, preferably 
in presence of indigo. If tannic acid be present, it must first be sepa¬ 
rated by precipitation. 

Gehatin or “collin” c.annot be used for this purpose owing to the 
large percentage of gallic acid carried down by the tannic acid coagu- 
lum (l)re.i])er, C/iciH. News, 190.), 90, iii). 

No preci|)itate (distinction from tannic acids) is produced with 
gallic acid by dilute solutions of alkaloids, gelatin, albumin, or starch, 
but a mixture of gum-arabic and gelatin is precipitated. 

In very concentrated solutions gallic acid is precipitated by 
albumin (I)rcaper. and Wilson, J. Sm. C/iem. hid., 1906, 25, 515). 

According to Griggi, a 3'),) solution of potassium cyanide produces, 
with a i';,', solution of gallic acid, a line ruby-red colouration, which 
shortly disappears, but can be restored by agitating the liquid. Tannic 
acid and pyrogallol give a yellowish-red colour when similarly treated. 


' The British Pharinacdim'ia (1S98) crronetm^ly st.ites that Rallic acul is not precipitated 
by antimony Uirlialc 

VoL. III. —34 
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If hydrogen peroxide be added in addition to potassium cyanide, gallic 
acid still gives a ruby-red colouration; but with tannic acid the colour 
is yellowish-brown, and with pyrogallol a dirty white turbidity is 
produced. 

The following table exhibits the reactions of gallic acid in juxta¬ 
position with those of gallotannic and pyrogallic acids, to which sub¬ 
stances gallic acid presents many points of resemblance: 




1% Solution of. 


Reagent 

Gallotannic acid 

Gallic acid 

Pyrogallol 

I. Gelatin . 

White or buff 

citlourccl ptccipi- 
tate. 

No change, except 
m presence of 
gum-arabic. 

No change. 

a. Fcrroussulphate 

No change; white in 

No change; white in 

White precipitate, 


concentrated solu- 

concentrated solu- 

changed to blue 

salt). 

tion, darkening on 
exposure. 

tion. darkening on 
exposure. 

solution by least 
trace of feme salt. 

3. Feme chloruic 

Blue-black ppt ; 

colour destroyed 
by boiling. 

Deep blue coloura¬ 
tion, destroyed 

by boiling. 

Red colour, turning 
brown on heating. 

4. Feme acetate. 

Blue-black ppt 

Purple-black ppt. 

Purple-black colour. 

S- Ammoniacal 
femcyanide. 

Deep red coloura¬ 
tion destroyed by 
moderate excess of 
the reagent. 

Vermilion-red col¬ 
ouration, only 

destroyed by a 
large exces.s of re¬ 
agent 

Intense brown colour. 

6. Ammoniacal 
picric acid. 

Reddish. 

Red colouration, 

rapidly changing 
to fine green 

Reddish colour. 

7 Lime-water in 

White precipitate, 

White precipitate. 

No ppt ; immediate 
purple colour be- 

excess, or Ixir- 

rapidly becoming 

very rapidly be- 

lum chlondeand 

blue. 

coming blue 

coming brovm in 
the air. 

8. Lead acetate . 

White ppt. insolu¬ 
ble m actic acid 

White ppt, solu¬ 
ble m acetic acid 

Slight precipitate. 

9 Lead nitrate 

White precipitate 

No change 

No change. 

10. Tartar emetic 

White ppt insoluble 
in ammonium 

While ppt soluble in 
ammonium chloride 

No change. 

II. Bismuth nitrate 

White precipitate 

Pale yellow ppt. 

Dark greenish ppt. 

ij Ammoniacal 
cupric sulphate. 

Precipitate. 

No precipitate. 

Deep purple-brown 
colouration. 

13. Potassium cy¬ 
anide 

Yellowish-rcd. 

Ruby-red colour, 

liisappeanng on 
standing, but re¬ 
stored by shaking 
with air 

YcHowish-red. 


With Hubl’s iodine solution, gallic acid yields a golden-yellow sub¬ 
stance which is readily soluble in water. Tannic acid absorbs less 
iodine than gallic acid, and gives a yellow, granular product which is 
nearly insoluble in water. 
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An ammoniacal solution of potassium ferricyanide produces with 
gallic acid a very bright red colouration, destroyed only on adding a 
large excess of the reagent. 

An aqueous solution of picric acid to which an excess of ammonia 
has been previously added produces with gallic acid a red colouration, 
changing in a few seconds to a beautiful green. 

Gallic acid gives a somewhat similar and delicate reaction on ad¬ 
dition of a faintly alkaline solution of sodium arsenate, when the surface 
of the liquid exjjosed to the air rapidly becomes deep green. 

When gallic acid mi.xed with twice its weight of phenylhydrazine is 
heated to ioo° or a slightly higher temperature and then boiled with 
water, or when the aqueous solutions of the two substances arc mixed and 
boiled, a compound is obtained which dissolves in very dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution with reddish-yellow, orange, or golden colouration. 
Tannin, on similar treatment, yields a splendid greenish-blue solution, 
gradually turning yellow. 

Pure gallic acid is optically inactive, while gallotannic acid is active 
(Rosenheim and Schidrowitz, Trans., 1898, 73, 880). 

W. P. Dreaper (J. Soc. Clicm. Ind., 1893, 12, 412, and Chem. A^ews, 
1904, 90, III) has devised a process by which gallic acid can be esti¬ 
mated volumctrically with very fair accuracy. It consists in heating the 
solution to be tested to about 90° after adding about i grm. of precipi¬ 
tated calcium carbonate and subseciuently cooling to about 25°. In 
this way the calcium salt of gallic (or tannic) acid is formed before 
titration. A solution of copper sulphate containing 15 grm. per litre 
is then added, with agitation, until the precipitate shows a tendency to 
collect at the bottom of the liquid. A drop of the supernatant liquid is 
then removed and pressed on a doubled, square inch of filter-paper, to 
the under leaf of which a drop of solution of potassium ferrocyanide is 
then applied. If the action is comjiletc, a faint pink colouration will be 
observed, owing to the formation of cupric ferrocyanide. If no colour 
is obtained, more copper sulphate must be cautiously added and the 
testing of a drop of the liquid repeated. Dreaper found 0.5 grm. of 
the purest gallic acid obtainable to require 45 c.c. of the standard 
copper solution for its precipitation.’ 

Gallotannic acid behaves in the above process exactly like gallic 
acid, except that 0.5 grm. of the purest specimen obtainable requires a 

^ A slight correction should be made for the excess of copper solution requisite lo yield 
ft visible reaction, as ascertained by a blanW experiment 
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different amount of the copper solution for its precipitation. Hence 
when a mixture of tannic and gallic acids is to be analysed, it is neces¬ 
sary first to separate the former. This is effected by Dreaper by add¬ 
ing to 50 c.c. of the original solution 5 grm. of barium sulphate, followed 
by 10 c.c. of a solution containing 20 grm. of lead acetate and 60 c.c. 
glacial acetic acid to the litre, which should be added gradually with 
constant shaking. The liquid is then filtered through a dry filter- 
paper, and a small quantity of anhydrous sodium sulphate (o. 5 grm.) 
added. After 5 minutes the lead sulphate is filtered off through 
another filter-paper and the resulting solution titrated with copper 
sulphate solution after ascertaining its volume and heating with calcium 
carbonate. In all three operations the calcium carbonate used must 
be pure. The quality “precipitated for analysis” is the best. By 
this treatment th ■ tannic acid is completely removed, and the gallic 
acid can be estimated by titrating 40 c.c. of the filtered liquid with 
copper solution in the manner already described. 

An approximate estimation of the gallic acid may be made by titrat¬ 
ing the filtrate with standard permanganate in i)resence of sulphuric 
acid and indigo-carmine. 

Another method of separating gallic acid from tannins depends on 
the insolubility of cupric gallate in water, and its .solubility in am- 
moniacal liquids. The solution is precipitated by excess of cupric 
acetate, the precipitate washed and digested with a cold solution of 
ammonium carbonate. The solution, filtered from any insoluble 
tannate of copper, is evaporated to dryness, the residue moistened 
with nitric acid, ignited, and the resultant cupric oxide weighed. Its 
weight, multiplied by 0.9, gives the weight of gallic acid. This 
method is sometimes applicable to the separation of gallic acid from 
gallotannic and qucrcitannic acids, but the coicper sedts of some varie¬ 
ties of tannin are soluble in ammonium carbonate. 

In the absence of tannic acid and other substances which interfere 
with the action, gallic acid may be estimated by digesting the solution 
containing it with a knowui weight of recently ignited oxide of zinc. 
The insoluble zinc powder is filtered off and washed, dried at 110°, and 
finally weighed. The increase in weight may be regarded as the 
amount of gallic ac id taken U[). Gallic acid may be separated from 
'many varieties of tannin by agitating it in aqueous solution with ether. 

The ordinary hide powder process as used in the estimation of tan¬ 
nins is quite useless in the case of gallic acid, as will be seen from 
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figures given by Dreaper (Chem. News, 1904, 90, iii) where results 
showing errors amounting to between 27.0 and 45.6% are given. 

Esters and Derivatives of Gallic Acid. 

A number of derivatives of gallic acid have recently found applica¬ 
tion in medicine. The following arc the most im])ortant of these: 

Bismuth Subgallate, brought out under the trade name of 
“dermatol” is a basic gallate of bismuth of the formula, C’oIIj- 
(OH), C00Bi(0II)2. It forms a soft, bright yellow, tasteless, 
odourless powder, which reddens litmus-paper, but is almost insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether. It should be wholly soluble in dilute 
acids and in sodium hydro.xide .solution, and should give no indica¬ 
tion for nitrates with diphenylamine. Bismuth subgallate is a valuable 
substitute for iodoform, and in doses of 0.25 to 0.5 grm. is employed 
internally in the treatment of diarrlnea. 

The following tests are given in the United .States Pharmacopofa. 

Bismuth subgallate should yield not less than 52'; J nor more than 
ST‘'o of pure liismulh o.\ide. 

An amorphous, bright yellow powder, somewhat varial)le in chemi¬ 
cal composition, without odour or taste, and permanent in the 
air. 

Insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether; readily, with decomposition, 
in hyilrochloric, nitric, and sul]jhuri( acids if these be heated; insolu¬ 
ble in very dilute mineral acids; readily soluble in solutions of the 
alkali hydroxides, forming a clear yellow-coloured solution, which 
readily changes to a dceji red. 

When heated to 120“ the salt lo.ses from 5 to y'l,, of water, and on 
subsequent heating to redness it at first chars, finally leaving a yellow 
residue, which is soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids and is black¬ 
ened by ammonium sulphide T. S. 

Upon thoroughly agitating o i grm. of bismuth subgallate with 
an excess of hydrogen sulphide T. S., a black precipitate results; on 
filtering and then boiling the filtrate to remove the dissolved gas the 
cold filtrate, after the addition of i drop of ferric c hloride T. S., will 
assume a blue-black colouration. 

If 9.5 grm. of the salt be well shaken with 5 c.c. of .alcohol and 
filtered at once, the filtrate should not turn moistened blue litmus- 
paper red (absence of free gallic acid). 
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If o. 5 grm. of bismuth subgallatc be well mixed with 5 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid and 5 c.c. of ferrous sulphide T. S., the mixture filtered 
and the filtrate cautiously poured, without shaking, over 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (free from nitrous compounds) contained in a test- 
tube, no brown ring should form after standing for ten minutes (limit 
of nitrate). 

If 3 grm. of bismuth subgallate be ignited in a porcelain crucible, 
and, after cooling, nitric acid be cautiously added to the residue drop 
by drop, warming until it is dissolved, then evaporating to dryness 
and again igniting and cooling, should, after concentrating to about 
4 c.c., be poured into 100 c.c. of water, and after filtering and evapo¬ 
rating the filtrate on a water-bath to 30 c.c., again filtering, and 
dividing this filtrate into portions of 5 c.c., then each of these 
should respond to the test for purity described under bismuth 
subcarbonas. 

The residue resulting from the ignition and subsequent treatment 
of 2 grm. of the salt, as described below, should not respond to Betten¬ 
dorf’s test for arsenic. 

If I grm. of bismuth subgallate be thoroughly ignited in a porcelain 
crucible, and, after cooling, 5 c.c. of nitric acid be added to the residue, 
drop by drop, warming until complete solution has been effected, 
this, upon evaporating to dryness and again igniting, should leave a 
residue of bismuth oxide weighing not less than o.$2 grm. nor more 
than 0.57 grm. 

Average dose, o. 250 grm. = 250 milligrammes (4 grains). 

“Airol,” a compound of the formula C6Hj(OH)3.COOBi(OH)I, 
possesses at once the absorbent properties of dermatol and the antisep¬ 
tic properties of its iodine. It forms a greenish-grey, odourless, taste¬ 
less powder, which loses iodine on exposure to moist air. "lodogalli- 
cin” is a methyl-derivative of airol. 

“Gallicin,” or methyl gallate, C6Hj(OH)3.COO(CH,), is pre¬ 
pared by passing a current of dry hydrochloric acid gas through a 
solution of gallic acid in methyl alcohol. It forms fine needles or 
prisms which melt at 202°, and are readily soluble in water and alco¬ 
hol. It is used as an antiseptic dusting powder and in certain eye 
diseases. 

“Bismal.”—Gallic acid readily condenses with formaldehyde to 
form substances typified by methylene-digallic acid, or methylene gallate, 
C6H,(OH)3.CO.O.CH,.OCO.(OH)3C6H,. The bismuth salt of 
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this body, said by Merck to be 4C,sH,,0,o+3Bi(OH)3, is the 
“bismal” of commerce. It forms a bluish-grey, voluminous powder, 
soluble with yellow or red colour in alkalies and reprccipitated Ijy acids. 
It is recommended in doses of o.i to o. 3 grm. as an internal astringent 
m chronic diarrhoea (compare Bcr., 1898, 31, 259). 

“Gallobromol” is a dfiramugai/ftf act'd, C6Brj(OH)3.COOH. It 
is obtained by the direct action of bromine on gallic acid, and forms 
fine white needles of bitter taste, almost insoluble in cold, but readily 
soluble in boiling water. It is also dissolved by alcohol and ether. 
It is a valuable substitute for metallic bromides as a sedative in nervous 
complaints. 

“Gallanol,” or galanilide, C6n,(OH),. CO. NH. Cells. This sub¬ 
stance forms white crystals melting at 205°, soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. It has marked astringent properties and, being less ir¬ 
ritant and non-poisonous, is preferred to chrysophanic acid and 
pyrogallol in the treatment of skin diseases. 

Gallacetophenone, C6H2(OH)3.CO(CH3), has already been de¬ 
scribed on page 428. 


f OHC) 

Pyrogallol. Pyrogallic Acid. CsHaOj;!. e., CcKj-: OH(') 

[ OH( 3 ) 

Pyrogallol has the constitution of a trihydroxy-benzene, and hence 
is isomeric with phloroglucinol and hydroxy-quinol. Thus: 



Pyrogallol 

j Phloroglucinol 

Hydroxyquinol 

Position of OH-groups in benzene- 

1:2:3 

1:3:5 

1:2:4 

ring 

M. p. ® ^ 

Colouration with ferric chloride. 

131® 

Red 

218® 1 

Dark violet j 

140 5 ® 

Greenish-brown, 


Phloroglucinol is described in Vol. 5. Hydroxyquinol has no 
practical interest. 

Pyrogallol is produced when carbon dioxide is split off from gallic 
acid or from the isomeric pyrogallol-carboxylic acid, in both of which 
bodies the 3 hydroxyl groups occupy consecutive positions in the 
benzene nucleus. Pyrogallol is formed when the above-named acids 
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are heated alone, as was first observed by Scheele (1786), but 
better by heating with water to 210°. It may also be prepared 
by heating a solution of commercial gallotannic acid in glycerin to 
200°, diluting with water, and extracting the pyrogallol by agitation 
with ether. 

Pyrogallol may be conveniently obtained by mixing gallic acid with 
twice its weight of aniline. The mixture at first becomes liquid, and 
then suddenly solidifies with rise of temperature. On heating the 
product to 120° till carbon dioxide is no longer evolved, aniline 
pyrogallate separates out on cooling in long needles, melting at 55” 
to 56“. On treating this compound with cold benzene, pure aniline 
is dissolved, and ])yrogallol remains insoluble. Several organic bases 
besides aniline effect the same result, but pyridine does not react until 
heated considerably above its b. p. 

Pyrogallol can also be prepared by fusing either of the two parachlor- 
phenol-disulphonic acids with ])otassium hydroxide, and it results from 
the action of fused alkali hydroxide on hmmatoxylin. 

Pyrogallol forms white leallets or thin lustrous needles, having a 
sp. gr. of 1.463. It melts at 131° to 132° (not at 115“ to 118°, as some¬ 
times stated). When cautiously heated aljove this temperature, 
pyrogallol can be sublimed without decomposition; but when rapidly 
heated to 250“, it loses the elements of water and is converted 
into a more or less indefinite substance termed mctagallic acid, 
which forms a black, amorphous mass insoluble in water but soluble 
in alkalies. 

Pyrogallol dissolves in less than 3 parts of cold water, to form a 
solution of acid and bitter taste. It is also freely soluble in alcohol and 
ether, but practically insoluble in absolute chloroform. 

Pyrogallol forms salts with bases, but its acidic characters are not 
very strongly marked, and the salts are very unstable.* Pyrogallic 
acid itself is stable in the dry state, when the atmosphere is free from 
ammonia, but in moist or ammoniacal air it gradually darkens and 
turns brown. In aqueous solution this change occurs far more rapidly, 
and is attended with absorption of oxygen.' In the presence of am- 

^ Barium pyroeallale CeHitOIDOiBa-f 4H;0, has been prepared by mixing aqueous 
pyrogallol with excess of baryta water It forms colourless needles which rapidly blacken 
in the air, and arc tlccomposcd when boilcil with water 

* The oxidation of pyrogallol in acid or neutral solutions results m the formation of 

E urpurogallol or purpurugallm, a body of the formula CjoH irIJ# It is most readily obtained 
y treating a solution of 20 parts of pyrogallol m 330 parts of water with a solution of 87 
parts of potassium ferncyanide m 330 parts of water. Gas is evolved, the solution loses its 
deep red colour, and purpurogallm separates, the oxidation being complete in about half 
an hour. Purpurogallm crystallises from alcohol in brown velvet-Iikc needles, melting at 
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monia or fixed alkali, the absorption of oxygen by pyrogallol is ex¬ 
tremely rapid, the liquid quickly becoming brown and finally blaik. 
This behaviour of an alkaline solution of pyrogallol is employed for the 
estimation of oxygen in air and other gaseous mixtures, but has been 
objected to on the ground that the absorption of oxygen is attended with 
simultaneous evolution of larbonic oxide.' 

According to M. Bcrthelot (Compt. rend., 1898, 126, 1459), the 
chief products of the oxidation of pyrogallol in presence of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide arc carbon dioxide and about 86',o of a dark 
brown substance soluble in water having the composition C,„Hj„0,6. 
A dark red, crystallisablc substance, containing C20II20O,,, solulcle in 
ether and having some of the properties of purpurogallin (from wliiih 
it differs by all^O), is formed in the early stages of oxidation; while 
another substance soluble in ether, and of the probable formula 
C,(,H,fiO,2, exists in the final products in c[uanlity ecjual to about 
10% of the original |)yrogallol. 

With lime-water, or c alcium chloride and ammonia, in presence of 
air, pyrogallol gives a fine pur])lc colouration, rajiidly changing to 
brown, but no precipitate is produced. The test is delicate and 
characteristic.^ 

Pyrogallol rapidly reduces salts of mercury, silver, and gold, with 


156“, ami volatihsinRat 200'' with partial decomposition It dissolves with difhciilty in water, 
but readily in alcohol and ether, and is boiublc in alkalies to lorin unstable blue i omiioumis 
The sodium salt contains Na^, and witli baiium chloride an almost msohible fuccipi- 
t.ite of the hanutn compound In stronK sulphuric acid, pur|>urogallin dissolves to a liquicl 
which gives an intense violet colouration when a trace of nitrous acid or a nitnte is addctl. 
'I'he colour is fugitive, but the test is said to be delicate and characteristic (S C 
Hooker, ifer , :Ji87, 20, 12s';) 

' F Clowes {i'roc Chon Soc , 189s. p 200) fintls that when the absorption of oxygen is 
effected by a solution containing 10 gnn ot pyrogallol and 21 of potassium hydroxide per 
100 c c , no c.irbon monoxide is evolved unless the oxygen in the gaseous mixture exceeds 
28%, and in such cases perfectly acciiiate dctenmn<ilions of oxygen aic obtainable if the 
carbon monoxide evolved be absoibcil by cuprous chloride before taking the reading If 
the proportion of alkaline hydroxide be increased to 120 grm per 100 c c , no evolution of 
carbonic oxide occurs The question has been tuithcr stuilied by M P E JJerthelot (Coiipb 
Ti'nd., 1898. 126, 1006, 1.151)), who states that in jircscnce of 3 molecules of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide 1 molecule of pyrogallol absoibs 3 atoms of oxygen, the carbon monoxide 
evolvcil being 2 2% of the volume of oxygen absorbed With 3 equivalents of barium 
hydroxide, how'cvcr, only i atom ot oxygen is absiirhcd, and less carbon monoxide is formed 
With ammonia the absorfition is at first very nipid, but is ultimately very slow, 4 atoms of 
oxygen being ultimately absorbed No nitrates are formed, but possibly an azo-compound 
IS proilnced 

2 For examining the behaviour of pyrogallol with lime-water, it is convenient to employ 
a nitrometer filled with mercury A few cuhu lentimctrcs of the solution to be tested for 
pyrogallol are first allowed to enter through the tap, and the cuji is rinsed with water, which 
IS allowed to enter in its turn Ammonia is next lun in, whena slight brown coloiir.ition is 
usually produced owing to dissolved oxygen On now allownng Iimc-watcr or calcium chlo¬ 
ride to enter, a fine but rapidly fading purple colour will be developed, and this will be 
greatly intensified on admitting air and agitating the lube, m fact, in the entire absence 
of oxygen, the purple-blue colour would probably not be produced In the absence of 
calcium (or barium) cf>mpounds only a brown colour is produced on admitting air Ad¬ 
dition of potassium ferncyamdc to the ammoniacal liquid produces an immediate dark 
brown colouration, apparently owing to the formation of the same oxidation-product as is 
produccil bv admitting air. l>itt fcrricyanide I'revcnts the formation of the lilue colour with 
calcium salts, probably by immcdiaicfy forming the more highly oxidised brown product 
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precipitation of the metal and formation of acetic and carbonic acids. 
Fehling’s solution and potassium ferricyanide are also reduced, and 
potassium permanganate in acid solution is rapidly decolourised with 
evolution of carbon dioxide. 

With ferrous sulphate, especially if a little ferric salt be present, 
pyrogallol gives a blue colouration, rapidly changing to green and red; 
and with ferric chloride it at once gives a red colouration, turning brown 
on heating the liquid. 

The aqueous solution of pyrogallol is turned brown by nitrous acid. 
The test is very delicate. 

Pyrogallol docs not precipitate a solution of gelatin. 

Pyrogallol might probably be estimated by titration in acid solu¬ 
tion with standard permanganate, or perhaps by means of Fehling’s 
solution. 

Pyrogallol condenses with formaldehyde to form a product of 
a deep red colour. Pyrogallol forms several well-defined sulphonic 
acids, which give crystallisable salts (M. Delage, Compt. rend., 1900, 

13I1 450)- 

When fused with ammonium oxalate, pyrogallol yields ammonium 
rufigallak. 

Pyrogallol possesses well-marked toxic properties, and a case of 
fatal poisoning by its ingestion is on record (Pharm. Jour., 1896, 2, 
260). The lethal dose is about o. i grm. per kilo-grm. of body- 
weight and the symptoms are similar to those produced by phosphorus- 
poison-ing. Pyrogallol retards the heart’s action and alters the 
appearance of the blood (Gibbs and Hare, Amer. Chem. Jour., 1890, 

12. 365)- 


Ethers and Esters of Pyrogallol. 

Some of the pyrogallyl esters are prepared on a small scale for 
medicinal purposes. 

Pyrogallyl monacetate, (0H),(0.CjH30,), is known under the 
name of “Eugallol.” It is very soluble in water, but is of too irri¬ 
tating a nature to be used in ordinary dermatological practice. It 
is of a syrupy consistence and easily soluble in acetone. When a very 
energetic action on a limited portion of the skin is required, this body 
has been found very useful, as it can easily be applied as a solution 
in acetone, which rapidly evaporates and leaves the eugallol on the 
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desired place. The commercial “ Eugallol ” contains 33% of acetone. 
Pyrogallol triacetate is a white powder insoluble in water, and is known 
as “Lcnigallol.” It has been very successfully employed in cases of 
psoriasis. The disalicytate is known as “saligallol,” and is sometimes 
employed in similar cases (see page 499). 

Pyrogallol dimethyl ether, C 6 H,( 01 I). (OCHj);, and its homo- 
logues occur in the less volatile fractions of beechwood-tar. They owe 
their chief interest to the remarkable series of colouring matters 
originally prepared from them by Runge. 

By condensing pyrogallol-dimethyl ether with tiglic aldehyde, 
Doebner has obtained an artificial resin closely resembling the natural 
products. When guaiacol is condensed in conjunction with dimethyl 
gallate, the resin obtained is isomeric with guaiaconic acid, one of the 
constituents of guaiacum-resin, Doebner’s results support the view 
that the natural resins are in many cases condensation products of 
phenols with aldehydes 
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By W. a. DAVIS, B. Sc., A. C. G. I. 
PHTHALIC ACIDS. 

Benzenedicarboxylic Acids, C6H.,(COjH),. 


Three isomeric acids of the above composition are known, differing 
from each other in their properties and structure, according to the 
relative positions of the carbo.xyl groups in the benzene nucleus. 
Thus, on oxidation with dilute nitric acid or an alkaline solution of 
potassium permanganate, the 3 isomeric xylenes yield the correspond¬ 
ing phthalic acids. These may, in fact, be regarded as the final prod¬ 
ucts of the limited oxidation of the great majority of benzene deriva¬ 
tives containing 2 side-chains. Hence the differentiation of the 
phthalic acids affords, in this as in many other cases, a valuable means 
of distinguishing between allied or isomeric compounds of the aro¬ 
matic series, and of studying their constitution. The formation of 
phthalic acid, for e.xample, by the o.xidation of naphthalene affords 
most valuable evidence of the constitution of that hydrocarbon. 

The following table exhibits the leading points of difference between 
the isomeric phthalic acids: 



Orthophlhalic 
or ordinary 
phthalic acid 

Metaphthahe 
or isophthalic 
acid 

Paraphthalic or 
terephthalic 
acid 

Formula .... 

Chief sources and modes 
of formation. 

C.II, /(i)CO OH 
t (3) CO.OH 
Oxidationof ortho¬ 
xylene, alizarin, 
purpunn, ben¬ 
zene, naphtha¬ 
lene, and naph¬ 
thalene tetra¬ 
chloride. 

Monoclinic prisms 
or nacreous 1am- 
in® 

1(3) CO.on 
Oxidation of meta¬ 
xylene and colo¬ 
phony. 

P rr r(i)CO.OH 
{4) CO.OH 

Oxidation of para* 
xylene, f-toluidine, 
turpentine oil, cy- 
mene, cumin oil, 
eucalyptus oil, etc. 

Crystalline form. 

Slender hair-hke 
needles. 

Amorphous or crys* 
talline powder. 


541 
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Orthophthalic 
or onlinary 

Metaphthahe 
or isophthahe 

Paraphthalic or 
terephthalic 


phthalic acid 

acid 

acid 

M. p. ' 

sit” when rapidly 
! heated, giving 
the anhydride 

Above 300°. 

Sublimes without 
melting. 

Solubility in water .. 

Cold. I m 180 
parts, boiling, 
more easily solu* 
ble (t • 6) 

Cold, I m 7,800, 
boiling, I in 4O0 
parts 

Cold, very slight; 
boiling, sparingly. 

Solubility in alcohol 

I in 10 parts 

Readily. 

Very slight. 

liability in ether . 

1 I in 146 at 11;® 

Insoluble. 

Action of chromic atut 
mixture. 

Completely oxid¬ 
ised to waterand 1 
CO. 

Not affected 

Not affected. 

Banum salt 

Small scales or i 
bilky needles, 
only slightly sol¬ 
uble in hot 1 

water. | 

Crystallises in 1 

readily soluble i 
needles,contain- 1 
mg 6H’U. I 

White granular 
powder or concen¬ 
trically arranged 
tablets containing 
4H:0, soluble in 350 
parts of cold water. 

Silver salt . 

Crystalline and ' 

moderately solu¬ 
ble, detonates 
when rapitlly ' 

heated. , 

Amorphous lire* 1 
cipitate, forms ' 
Pharaoh's ser- 1 
pents on heat- 

Amorphous precipi¬ 
tate, blackening in 
the light. 

Dimethylester, 

C«H 4 (C 02 Me) 2 . 

Liquid, b. p 282°. 

Solid, m. p 64®. 

Solid, m. p. 140°. 


CO on 

ORTHO-PHTHALIC ACID,! 

s^/CO OH 

Ordinary phthalic acid was formerly manufactured on the large 
scale mainly by converting naphthalene into the tetrachloride, and 
heating this with 5 to 6 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. i. 36, till entirely 
dissolved, .when the excess of nitric acid was expelled, and the phthalic 
acid crystallised out on cooling. It may be purified by re-crystalli- 
sation from hot water. The yield by this process is about 3o‘;lj of 
the naphthalene used. Phthalic acid may also bo obtained by treating 
naphthalene direct with nitric acid of 1.15 sp. gr., but only about 
40% of the theoretical yield is obtained. 

According to H. Luddens (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1891, 10, 758), the 
greater part of the phthalic acid employed in the manufacture of 
eosin and other phthalein dyes is prepared by the direct oxidation of 
naphthalene by chromic acid mixture (sodium dichromate and sul¬ 
phuric acid), notwithstanding the general impression that phthalic 
acid is destroyed by this reagent. This has, however, now been largely 
superseded by the Badische Anilin- und-Sodafabrik process by which 
phthalic acid used in the production of synthetic indigo, is manu¬ 
factured. This consists in heating naphthalene with fuming sulphuric 
acid at a temperature of 300“ in jirescncc of mercury sulphate, 
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mercury, or its oxides, which act catalytically (English Patent, 18 
221, 1896). 

According t(?Losscn, the m. p. of phthalic acid is 184°, while Ador 
states that the crystals melt at 213° and the powder at 203°. These 
different results depend on the rapidity with which the acid is heated, 
as a small quantity of the anhydride is formed which lowers the m. p. 
of the rest of the material. Grahc (Ker., 1896, 29, 2806) gives the 
m. p. as about 195“ Neither iso- nor tere-phthalic acid forms an 
anhydride. 

Phthalic acid is readily extracted from aqueous licpiids by agitation 
with ether or benzene, but is insoluble in chloroform (distinction from 
benzoic ac id). 

When heated to 330° with a single equivalent of lime, phthalic acid 
yields calcium benzoate and carbonate: zCaHi.Oj-f2CaO = Ca- 
(C,H;02)j-t-CaC(), + lI, 0 . When heated with a larger proportion 
of lime or other strong base, phthalic acid yields a carbonate and 
benzene: C8ll604-l-2CaO = 2CarO,-t-C(,H(,. 

By treatment with fuming nitric acid, ])hthalic acid is converted 
into nitrophthalic acid, CsH5(N02)04, but by strong chromic acid 
mixture it is completely oxidised. 

By treatment with zinc and acetic acid, phthalic acid is converted 
into phthalide, diphthalyl, CjaHsOj, being also 

formed. 

When reduced with sodium amalgam phthalic acid gives different 
hydrophthalic acids according to the conditions emjeloyed. These 
reduced acids are of considerable stereochemical interest (see Bacyer’s 
researches, Annalcn, Vols. 245, 251, 258, 266, 269). 

When distilled with aniline, phthalic ac id is converted into phenyl- 

phthalimide or phthalanil, ^ substance whi< h crys¬ 

tallises from alcohol in needles melting at 205°, but volatile at a lower 
temperature. Phthalanil has been recommended as a febrifuge. 

Besides the extensive employment of its anhydride in the production 
of dyes, phthalic acid itself has found v.aluable application as a means 
of separating certain of the alcoholic constituents of essential oils in a 
state of purity. Thus the acid |)hthalates of these substances are 
readily prepared and may be differentiated by their solubilities and 
other characters. 
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By the prolonged heating of a mixture of glycerin with phthalic 
anhydride or phthalic acid, and distilling the product in vacuo, Watson 
Smith {J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901,20,1075) obtained diglyceryl iriphthalate 
as a transparent vitreous solid, which softens on heating and may be 
employed as a cement for glass and porcelain. It is insoluble 
in almost all solvents, but dissolves to a slight extent in glycerin and 
acetone. 

On heating glyceryl phthalate with resorcinol, Jluorescein is 
formed. This is a useful test for the presence of combined 
phthalic acid. 

Qualitative Test.—^When phthalic acid (or its anhydride) is fused 
in a test-tube with a little resorcinol and the ])roduct is dissolved in very 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, a strongly fluorescent solution 
(fluorescein) is obtained. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 


Phthalic Oxide, 


,/\co 


Ko 


A 


Phthalic anhydride is prepared by heating phthalic acid to about 
200° in a current of air or carbon dioxide, when the anhydride sublimes 
in long, white, pliant, rhombic needles. It melts at 128° and boils at 
284.5° (thermometer in vapour, Gracbe,Bcr., 1884, 17, 1176). Lossen 
Anmlen, 1867, 144, 76) gives the b. p. 276°. It is only very slightly 
soluble in cold, but more readily in hot water, and is reconverted into 
phthalic acid by prolonged boiling with water, more readily in the 
presence of alkalies. 

Gaseous ammonia combines readily with phthalic anhydride on warm¬ 
ing, iormmg phthalimide, C(,II4<^|^q^NH or C6H4 

which melts at 233 5° (Corr.) (Graebe). 

Phthalic anhydride is manufactured extensively for the preparation 
of the class of colouring-matters known as phthaleins, of which the 
various eosins and rhodamine are examples. It is also used in the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo. 


COMMERCIAL “PHTHALIC ACID." 

Commercial “phthalic acid’’ is the anhydride, and forms beautiful 
long, flat needles, obtained by a process of sublimation. A good com- 
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mercial article should form magnificent flat needles, melt at 128°, be 
completely soluble in benzene, and volatilise completely at a gentle heat. 

Tests for Impurities.—i grm. of phthalic acid should on heating 
leave behind no weighable residue. A solution of i grm. of phthalic 
acid in 25 c.c. of boiling water should only give the very faintest 
opalescence (absence of hydrochloric add). The following test is 
given by Messner in Lunge’s Chem. Tech. Unt. Meth.,\o\. 3, 5th Ed. 
for chlorine compounds (this and the preceding test are of most im¬ 
portance in the case of phthalic acid prepared from naphthalene by 
means of the tetrachloride), o. 5 grm. of jjhthalic acid is mixed with 
I grm. of calcium carbonate, free from chlorine, moistened with water, 
dried and ignited. The residue is dissolved in nitric acid and water so 
as to give a volume of 20 c.c., and the solution tested with silver nitrate. 
There should be only a faint opalescence. To test for benzoic acid in 
phthalic acid, the latter (i grm.) is shaken with 20 c.c. of benzene and 
the solution filtered. On evaporating the benzene no residue should 
remain. As phthalic anhydride is soluble in benzene, before applying 
this test it must be converted into the acid by dissolving in hot Wifter, 
evaporating and drying at 100°. 

Quantitative Estimation.—i grm. of the acid or anhydride is dis¬ 
solved in 20 c.c. of A''-sodium hydroxide solution and the solution 
titrated back with .V-hydrochloric acid, i c.c. of A^-alkali=0.0830 
grm. phthalic acid or 0.0740 grm. of the anhydride. 

PHTHALEINS. 

The phthaleins are compounds produced by the action of phthalic 
acid or anhydride on phenols, with elimination of water. Thus, at a 
moderate temi)erature, 2 molecules of ordinary phenol act upon one of 
phthalic acid or anhydride to form phenolphthalein: 

/CO on C„H., / /C6H4.OH 

C6H,( +2C6n, oh-i )c( +2H,o. 

\co on CO 0/ \C6H4.0H 

The action is generally carried out by condensing the 2 substances 
in presence of cone.sulphuric acid or tin chlorideat 115 to 120°. When 
equimolecular proportions of phenol and phthalic anhydride arc 
heated with sulphuric acid at higher temperatures (above 150°) a 
different action occurs, the two isomeric hydroxyanlhraquinones being 
formed. 

VoL. in.-3s 
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CO OH 


+ Con5.oH( 

\co/ 



+ H,0 


CO 

«-Hydroxyanlhraquinone. 
CO 


CO 

/^-Hydroxyanthraquinone. 


Similarly, when resorcinol, C6H4(OH)„ is heated with excess ot 
phthalic anhydride to about 200° for half an hour, the mixture acquires 
a yellowish-red colour, and contains fluorescein, the an¬ 

hydride of resorcinol-phlhalein. The melt dissolves in dilute sodium 
hydioxide or ammonia with dark red colour, the solution changing on 
dilution to reddish-yellow and yellow, and exhibiting after dilution a fine 
yellowish-green fluorescence, which is visible in solutions so weak as to 
appear colourless by transmitted light. On acidifying the solution 
and agitating with ether, the fluorescein is taken up, and wilt be again 
dissolved on agitating the ethereal solution with caustic soda. If 
phloroglucinol be substituted for resorcinol a yellow li(iuid is obtained, 
while pyrogallol yields a blue; but neither is fluorescent. The blue 
colour due to pyrogallol may be destroyed by cautious addition of 
permanganate, which acts only slowly on fluorescein. Catechol- 
phlholein, formed by gently heating catechol with [ihthalic anhydride 
and a little sulphuric acid, dissolves in sodium hydroxide solution with 
a fine blue colour.' Quinol-phlhalein is prepared in a similar manner 
from quinol. 

As a class, the phthalcins are weak acid substances which are nearly 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and readily so in ether. 
Their salts with the alkali metals are soluble and strongly coloured. 
By the action of nascent hydrogen, the phthaleins are reduced to the 
corresponding phlhalins (see below) which are colourless substances 
capable of absorbing oxygen from the air and regenerating the phtha¬ 
leins. 

•In the last cflition <Vol 2, part 111, p 131), quinol-f>hlhalcin anO quinizarinc were 
spoken of ab being identical, quimzarmc is i . 4 -(IihydroxyanthrdCiumone, 

Cf,H4< >C«H2 (OH)i 
CO 
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Commercial name 


Chemical name or 
nature 


Formula (lactone form) 


Phenolphlhalein Phenolphthalein. 
(Purgen, laxoin, 
laxatol) 


Res<3rcinolphthalcin Rcsorcinolphthalcin 


Anhydride of resorcinol- 
phlhalcin 

Tclrabromofluorcijtcin 


C 0 H 4 \ /C6H3(0H)2 

I >C< 

co.o/ \C6H,(()H), 

C(,jr4 \ /C6 H,(oii)v 
i >C< >0 

co.o/ VoIfjCOH)/ 


Erythrosin . . | Tclraiodoeosin 


Rhodamines .... 


Various pluhaleins de¬ 
rived from »r-amino- 
phenol. 


C6H4 ^ ^ 

I )c< )o 
co.o/ \_/ 

<_> 

NHEt 

Colourless form of diclhyl- 
rhodamine. 


Quinolphthalein. Quinolphihalein. 


Con 4 \ / ' \ 

uX - 


Pyrogallolphtlialein an- 
' hydride, C^oHi^O,. 


CgIU\ /C6n,{OH),\ 

I >C<( >0 

co.o/ \C6H,(0H)/ 


Double anhydride of 
pyrogallolphtlialein, 
f-2oti|o06« I 


' Vco-/ 
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The table on page 547 shows the composition of some of the principal 
phthaleins, the formula given representing in each case the structure 
of the colourless lactone form. The eosins, rhodamincs, etc., will be 
dealt with more fuliy in Vol. 5. Phenolphthalein, gallein and cocrulcin 
arc described below. 


C6H4 V /C6H4.OH 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN, C,„H. 404 = | >C< 

CO.O"'^ X6H4.OH. 

Preparation and Properties.—Phenolphthalein is prepared by 
heating together 5 parts of phthalic anhydride, 10 of phenol, and 4 of 
concentrated sulphuric acid during 10 hours at 120°. 

The product is boiled with water, and the residue dissolved in dilute 
sodium hydroxide. On filtering the liquid, the anhydride remains 
behind, while the phenolphthalein itself is precipitated on treating the 
filtrate with acetic acid and a little hydrochloric acid. It may l)e puri¬ 
fied by dissolving in alcohol, boiling with animal charcoal, and rejne- 
cipitating by diluting the liquid with boiling water. 

Phenolphthalein on crystallisation from alcohol is obtained in 
colourless crusts, melting at 250°. It is only slightly soluble in water, 
but is readily dissolved by alcohol and ether. In solutions of alkali- 
metal hydroxides and carbonates, it dissolves with deep red colour. 

Silver nitrate gives a violet precipitate with a solution of phenol¬ 
phthalein. 

On treatment with sodium hydroxide and zinc dust, phenolphthalein 
assimilates 2 atoms of hydrogen, and is reduced to plithalin, or 
p-dihydroxy-triphenyl-melhane-o-carboxytic acid, 


CO4H.C6H4.CH 


/C6H4.OH 

\C6H4.OH. 


This substance forms small needles melting at 225°, and is soluble in 
alkali hydroxides without colour, but its alkaline solution is immedi¬ 
ately turned red by adding potassium ferricyanide, owing to the for¬ 
mation of phenolphthalein. 

Phenolphthalein is not used in dyeing. It finds some use in medicine 
as a laxative, in doses from i to 5 grains (o. 05 to o. 3 grm.), and is sold 
under the names purgen, laxoin, laxatol, and laxen. Its chief interest. 
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However, is as an indicator of neutrality, for which application it is 
invaluable. 


Structure of Phenolphthalein and its Salts. 


Q,Ib \ /Coll, Oil 

CO o/ \Co W^.OU 
Free phenolphthalein (colourless) 


I 


COjr .C6H4 CH 


Phlhalin 

III 


/'(\,ir4 OH 
XCoII, OH 


CO,H.CoIT4. 


c 

11 

/ 


OH 

\ 

/ 


\ 

/ 


II 

o 


riienolphihalcin in it.s sails 
(quinonoid form) 

II 


Formula I represents the colourless form of phenolphthalein as 
a lactonic derivative of triphenylcarbinol. Its close relationship 
with the triphenylmethane series is clear from its giving phenol- 
phthalin (Formula III) on reduction. While there is little doubt 
that formula I correctly represents the structure of free phcnol- 
phthalein, there has been much discussion as to the constitution of its 
salts, which differ from the colourless parent substance in being 
highly coloured. Ostwald suggested in explanation of the striking 
fact that the salts are coloured, that, whereas phcnoli)hthalcin itself is 
non-dissociated in solution, existing in the molecular state, the salts 
are dissociated and that the negative ion is the source of the colour. 
In aqueous solution the dissociation 
Phenolphthalein^CjoH, , 0 /(rcd) +H- 
is so slight that the solution appears practically colourless. If a strong 
base, such as potassium hydroxide, be added, the OH'-ions of the base 
combine with the H'-ions of the indicator to form water and the 
equilibrium expressed by the eijuation given above is destroyed. 
More phenolphthalein then dissociates until sufficient CjoH, jOZ-ions 
have been formed to produce a red colouration. 

This explanation, although plausible, fails to explain the real diffi¬ 
culty, namely, why the colourless acid should have a coloured ion, and 
IS weakened in value by the fact that the evidence for the existence of a 
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common coloured ion even in the case of solutions of different salts of 
the same metal (for example, copper) is by no means conclusive. (For 
a discussion of this point in full sec Kayser’s Handbuch tier Speklro- 
skopie.) The theory of Ostwald seems, indeed, no longer tenable in 
view of the recent work of Creen and King (Bcr., 1906, 39, 2365; 1907, 
40, 3724. J. Soc. Chem. htl., 1908, 27, 3 and 638. Compare R. 
Meyer, Ber., 1907,40, 3603; 1908, 41, 2446). Instead, the theory 
originally advanced by Nietzki, that a change of structure occurs in 
alkaline solution and that the .salts of phenolphthalein are derived 
from the quinonoid form shown in formula II, apjjcars more correct, 
harmonising as it docs with modern views as to the origin of colour. 
The main fact on wliich the jiroof of Green and King depends is, that 
it was found possible to prepare coloured eders of phenol[)hthalein, of 
the type 


O 

II 

\ 
/ 
II 

COjMc.CJI,. C 



OH 

(Phc-nolphthalfin mcilnl cstc-r ) Coloured. 

Previously all attempts to prepare esters had given merely the colour¬ 
less lactone ethers. 

Phenolphthalein as an Indicator. —In the last edition, a some¬ 
what general discussion of indicators was included under the heading 
“Phenolphthalein.” In view of the fact that this subject is now 
dealt with fully in several works on general analytical chemistry (for 
example, in Lunge’s “Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis”; 
Sutton’s “Volumetric Analysis ”), the subject will here be considered 
only briefly. 

According to Ostwald’s theory, already referred to, indicators are 
substances which possess a coloured ion. In the case of phenolphtha¬ 
lein the action supposed to occur in the presence of a trace of alkali 
has already been discussed. The colourless phenolphthalein is sup¬ 
posed to be a weak acid which is practically undissociated in solution. 
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In presence of a trace of alkali (OH'-ions) red negative ions, C,,- 
H13O4', are liberated. The objections to this view have already been 
referred to. In the case of methyl-orange, a fairly strong acid (methyl- 
orange is the sodium salt of dimothylaminobenzenesulphonic acid), 
the “molecule” is assumed to be red and the negative ion yellow. 
The colour of the aqueous solution is a mixture of the two colours. The 
addition of a base intensifies the yellow colour by increasing the number 
of negative ions, owing to the union of the OH'-ions with the Il -inns 
of the indicator. VV'hen an acid is jjrescnt the added II -ions diminish 
the ionisation of the indicator and thus increase the red colour of the 
acid molecule. Owing to the relatively strong a< id i harac ter of 
methyl-orange, with weak acids the number of H'-ions is too small 
to ])roduce a visible change of colour until a large excess of acid has 
been added. For weak acids, therefore, methyl-orange is not a suitable 
indicator: carbonic acid and hydrogen sulphide do not show' an acid 
reaction with this indicator. On the other liand, in titrating weak 
bases the strong acid character of methyl-orange makes it very suit¬ 
able for use. In the case of litmus, the ionic theory gives an cx]3lanation 
similar to that adopted in the case of methyl-orange. I’he molecule 
of the litmus acid (azolitmic acid) is supposed to be red and the anion 
of the alkali salt to be blue. 'I'be colour of the a(|ucous .solution of 
the indicator is a mixed shade intermediate between the two, owing to 
the dissociation being only slight. As the strength of the litmus acid 
IS supposed to be intermediate between that of the acids of phenol- 
phthalein (very weak) and methyl-orange (relatively strong), the prop¬ 
erties of litmus as an indicator are intermediate between those of 
these two substances. 

The alternative theory of indicators, which is more in accord with 
recently observed facts and the theory of colour than the ionic theory, 
assumes that in the case of indicators the free acid of the indicator 
hasonccolour (inthccaseof phenolphthalein it is colourless) and the salt 
of this acid another. The case of the colourless phcnolirhthalein is 
slightly abnormal because in the formation of the coloured salt a change 
of structure (to the quinonoid form) occurs. With methyl-orange, 
however, the case is simpler, the acid being red and the alkali salts 
yellow. With indicators, such as /i-nitrophenol, a similar very great 
difference exists between the colour of the free acid and that of 
the alkali salts a change of structure has also been assumed to 
occur here. 
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Whatever theory of indicators be adopted, the suital)ility of a certain • 
indicator for titrating a given acid or base depends primarily on the 
“strength”" of the acid titrated relatively to that of the acid of the 
indicator. 

The different behaviour of various indicators has been explained 
from this point of view Chim. i'h., 1885, [vi], 6, 506) by 

Berthelot, who has pointed out that an acid which can be accurately 
titrated with methyi-orange, a reiativeiy strong acid, is one of which 
the heat-formation exceeds 10.2 calories. Phenolphthalein, on the 
other hand, which is a very feeble acid, cnal)les any acid to be titrated 
the heat formation of the potassium salt of which exceeds 6 to 7 
calories. With Poirrier’s soiuble blue still weaker acids can be ti¬ 
trated, but the lower limit of its applicability has not been ascertained, 
and its indications are in many cases disturbed by dissociation.’ 

R. T. Thomson has investigated the general behaviour of indicators 
of neutrality in a very complete manner, and arranges the various 
indicators in 3 groups,’ to which Allen added Poirrier’s soluble blue, 
CLB, as a fourth, thus: 


(A) Methyl-orange | 
group j 

(B) Litmus 
group 

(C) Phenolphtlia- 
lein group 

(D) Poirrier’s sol¬ 
uble blue 

Methyl-orange .. 
Cochineal . 
Congo-red 

Laemoid 

lotleosin 

Dimethyl-amino-azo* 

benzene. 

Litmus 

Phenacetolin 

Phenolphthalein 

Turmeric 

Rosolic acid 

Soluble blue, CLB. 


Broadly, the indicators of the methyl-orange group do not react 
with any but acids of strong affinity, but are sensitive to bases of feeble 
affinities, such as are many alkaloids. Litmus is often an uncertain 


•This word is used here in its modern chemical sense, which must not be coniused with 
the concentrafion of the acni 

• R Engei states that about 85% of the hydrogen of HiPOi and HsAsO* is indicated by 
Poimer’s blue, while concenlrate<l solutions of KBO2, KjPHOi, KjPilOj, KCN, and K2CO1 
were found to be approximately neutral Phenol and chloral behave as monobasic acids 
and resorcinol as a dibasic acid, and all three can be accurately titrated with Poirner’s blue. 

•For details of the behaviour of these various indicators, Allen’s paper on ‘‘Neutrality” 
should be consulted (Analyst. 17,186, 215, and Pharnt Journ [111), 22, 752. 772 )- See also 
G H. A Clowes, Amer J. Pharnt , 1004, page 45^, Cohn’s Treatise on Indicators and Test- 
papers. Glaser's monograph (Wiesba<len, 1901), the article by R Engel, m Mois-san’s Tratti 
de Chxmxc Mxnirale, 1904, 3, p. 494. and the works already cited. 
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indicator of neutrality, as the point at which the change of colour 
occurs does not in all cases correspond sharply with the formation of 
any definite salt. Phenolphthalein is a very delicate and sensitive 
indicator for the strongest as well as for most very feeble acids. 

When intended for use as an indicator, phenolphthalein should be 
employed as a i% solution in alcohol. A few drops of this solution, 
which keeps perfectly, should be added to the liquid to be titrated. 
The alkali employed may be potassium or sodium hydroxide, but it is 
important that it should be free from carbonate. Hence barium 
hydroxide is to be preferred in many cases, since the insolubility of 
barium carbonate in water ensures the freedom of the solution from 
that compound. The formation of an insoluble barium salt (e. g., 
sulphate, oxalate, tartrate) in the liquid is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as the ])ink colouration which marks the comijletion of the 
titration is observed with greater facility against the white precipitate 
than against white porcelain or other external background. 

Ammonia is not a suitable alkali for use in conjunction with phenol¬ 
phthalein. Owing to the formation of phenol-di-iminophthalein, 
CjoH.fiNjO,, a substance giving a colourless solution with alkalies, 
the results in presence of ammonia are erratic. An approximation to 
the truth can be obtained by operating at as low a temperature as 
possible, and employing a large amount of the indicator, but the 
results are less satisfactory than those readily obtainable by the u.se of 
other indicators (see J. H. Long, Amer. Cheni., 1889, ii, 84; Analyst, 

1890, 15, 38. 52)- 

With the aid of phenolphthalein, the great majority of acids can be 
accurately titrated in aqueous solution. 1'he end of the change is 
well defined, especially when the titration is from acid indication to 
alkaline. 

Phenolphthalein is particularly valuable for the titration of com¬ 
paratively feeble acids, the soluble normal salts of which exhibit an 
alkaline reaction to litmus. In the majority of cases, the point of 
neutrality with phenolphthalein is reached when sufficient alkali has 
been added to replace all the basic hydrogen of the acid, but in other 
cases the neutral point is attained when 1/2 or 2/3 of this amount 
of alkali has been added. 

Such feeble acids as carbonic and sulphydric can be tilrated with 
phenolphthalein, the point of neutrality in cold solutions being indi¬ 
cated by the formation of the compounds NaHCO, and NaHS, re- 
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spectively. On the other hand, aqueous solutions of silicic and boric 
acids are wholly indifferent to phenolphthalein, so that the whole of the 
base present as a silicate or borate is indicated on titration with a 
mineral acid. In presence, however, of a sufficient proportion of 
glycerol (not less than 3o‘/(,) R. T. Thomson has made the valuable 
observation that boric acid can be titrated by means of phenol- 
phthalcin, the salt NaBOa being neutral to that indicator under 
these conditions. 

An important advantage possessed by phenoljdithalein is that it 
reacts perfectly in alcoholic solution, and hence allow s of the act urate 
titration of many insoluble or sparingly soluble organic acids, including 
benzoic, salicylic, palmitic, stearic, oleic, ricinoleic,' the acids of 
colophony, etc. 

In many cases (as in the estimation of benzoic acid in ])arcgoric) 
phenolphthalein may be conveniently employed with an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of the acid to be titrated. 

Although irhenol and other substances containing an OH grou]) have 
many of the |)ropcrties of acids, they do not indicate this character to 
phenolphthalein. This is true of mor|)hine, the molecule of which 
contains a hydro.xyl group having a phenolic function, which enables 
it to form comirounds with the alkalies, and is the cause of its solubility 
in alkali hydro.xides and lime-water. 

In the table given below, which has been enlarged from one 
compiled by R. T. Thomson (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1887, 6, 198), the 
figures represent the number of atoms of basic hydrogen clis])la(ed by 
sodium or potassium in the form of alkali hydroxide, when a coniiiound 
is formed showing neutrality to the indicator in question. Thus 
when methyl-orange is used in the titration of sulphurous acid the 
neutral point is reached when sodium hydroxide has been added in quan- 
titysufficient to form the compound NaHSObut when phenolphthalein 
is used, the point of neutrality corresponds to the salt Na,SO,. Simi¬ 
larly, Nall-POj is neutral to methyl-orange, NajHPO^ to jihcnol- 
phthalein, and NajPO, to Poirrier’s blue. 


* In the case of the higher fatty acids, titration in alcoholic solution is necessary not only 
because the aculs thcm^olve■> are insoluble m water, but also owing to the fact that water 
efTects partial dccomposiiion of their alkali-melal salts (soaps). 
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BASICITY OF ACIDS AS SHOWN BY DIFFERENT INDICATORS 
WHEN TITRATED IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION WITH 
FIXED ALKALI HYDROXIDE. 


Aci 


Mcthyl- 

oian^c 

Phenol- 

phthalcin 

Litmus 

Poir- 
bici’s 
blue 

Name 

Formula 

Cold 

1 

fold 1 

Boil- 


Boil- 

Cold 

Hydrochloric 

HCl' 


1 



in« 

Nitiic. 

HNO 1 



, 

, 

j 

j 

Nitrous. 

HNO. 

IinluMlor 


_ 

, 


? 

Sulphuric 

H:S()4 

destroyed 






Sulphuroll^ 

H.SOi 




_ 

_ 


Thiosulphunc 

H.-SjO, 



2 




Suliihydiic 

HjS 

0 


0 

— 


? 

Ih-inc 

Carbonic 

lltHOt 

llCOi 

0 

0 

(dilute) 

— 


- 

- 


Silicic 

Phowj'honc 

Arsenic 
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While phenolphthalein is a delicate indicator even for feeble acids, 
it is absolutely indifferent to the great majority of organic bases, in¬ 
cluding even aniline and pyridine. The mydriatic alkaloids (atropine, 
homatropine, hyoscine, and hyoscyaminc) form notable exceptions, the 
aqueous solutions of the free bases strongly reddening phenolphthalein. 
This property, however, does not exist in alcoholic solution, a fact 
which marks a curious distinction between these alkaloids and the min¬ 
eral alkalies, the alcoholic solutions of which react perfectly with phenol- 

1 HUr, HI, and HF (probably) behave like HCl. 
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phthalein. According to E. Leger, cicutine (from Cicula virosa) and 
codeine are also exceptions to the general rule of indifference of the 
alkaloids to phenolphthalein, and P. C. Plugge states that coniine and 
nicotine also exhibit an alkaline indication. As a consequence of the 
indifference of most alkaloids to phenolphthalein, their salts react with 
this indicator as if the acids were uncombined, and hence the amount 
of acid in salts of aconitine, cinchonine, brucine, strychnine, morphine, 
quinine, quinidine, urea, etc., operating if necessary in alcoholic 
solution, can be ascertained by titration with standard alkali just as if 
no organic base were present. 

Until comparatively recently, the behaviour of the alkaloids with in¬ 
dicators had been very incompletely studied, and their titration with 
standard acid was rarely attempted. Where this is desired, phenol¬ 
phthalein is inapplicable for their direct estimation, in nearly all 
cases; good results are, however, obtained with sparteine and fair 
results with coniine (Kippenberger, Zeit. anal. CItem., 1900, 39, 201). 

Kippenberger {loc. cit.) has recently studied the degree of accuracy 
obtainable in the case of different alkaloids by direct titration in the 
presence of various indicators. The following table taken from the 
results, gives the most suitable indicator for use in each case. 

Atropine: Laemoid, uranin. 

Morphine: Cochinea), laemoid. 

Aconitine: Azolitmin (litmus). 

Veratrine: Ijacmoid. 

Thebaine: lodeosin, cochineal. 

Codeine: lodeosin, laemoid. 

Emetine: lodeosin, cochineal. 

Cocaine: I^acmoid. 

Strychnine: Azolitmin. 

Brucine: CcKhineal. 

Nicotine: Laemoid, iodcosin. 

Coniine: lodeosin, cochineal, laemoid. 

Sparteine: Hatmatoxylin. 

Quinine: Azolitmin, hatmatoxylin. 

Pelleiierine (punicine): Cochineal. 

Papaverine: Laemoid. 

Narcotine: Laemoid. 

Narceine and caffeine: None suitable. 

The remarkably delicate indicator iodeosin (erythrosine), which 
was introduced by Mylius and Forster (Ber., 1891, 24, 1482) as a 
means of estimating the minute traces of alkali dissolved away from 
glass by the action of water, is particularly useful as an indicator 
in the titration of alkaloids, as for instance in Toth’s method of esti- 
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mating nicotine in tobacco. The methods used in dealing with alka¬ 
loids will be described in detail in Vol. 6. 

Tetraiodo-phenolphthalein, Cj<,H,J404, is obtained by the direct 
action of iodine on a solution of phenolphthalein. It forms a pale 
yellow, odourless, tasteless powder, melting at 255° with decomposition 
and evolution of iodine. It is insoluble in water or alcohol, but is 
dissolved by ether and chloroform. It combines with alkalies to form 
soluble salts. 

Tetraiodo-phenolphthalein contains 60% of iodine, which is not 
liberated by the action of alkalies or dilute acids, even on boiling. 
It is employed in medicine under the name of “Nosophene,” and has 
been found valuable in skin-diseases. “ Anlinosin,” the sodium salt 
of nosophene, is a bluish powder which is readily soluble in water, 
and has been found useful as an antiseptic dusting powder and inter¬ 
nally in catarrh of the stomach and intestines. 

“Endoxine,” the bismuth salt of tetraiodo-phenolphthalein, is a 
brownish-red, odourless and tasteless powder, soluble in alkalies with 
bluish-violet colour. It is employed as an internal antiseptic. 

Gallein, CjoHuOj, obtained by heating pyrogallol and phthalic 
anhydride to 190° to 200^, forms a brownish-red powder, or green 
crystals of metallic lustre which are almost insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol. Gallein is a weak acid, forming with alkalies a 
blue solution which becomes dirty-coloured on standing. Gallein 
dissolves in ammonia with violet colour, and the solution gives violet 
precipitates with metallic salts. 

When heated at 200° with 20 times its weight of strong sulphuric 
acid, gallein loses the elements of water and is converted into: 

Coerulein, C,oH,o 06 , which on pouring the cooled solution into 
water is obtained as an amorphous black precipitate. It is nearly 
insoluble in water (which it colours olive-brown), alcohol, or ether, 
l)Ut dissolves easily in acetic acid. In commerce, coerulein occurs 
as a thick dark coloured paste. In alkalies it dissolves with beautiful 
grass-green colour, and the solution gives with mordants very stable 
lakes. With strong sulphuric acid coerulein gives a dirty brown colour. 
On warming coerulein with ammonia and zinc powder, a brownish- 
red solution is formed, containing carulin, CjoHuOe. The solution 
is oxidised on exposure to air, the original green colour being restored. 
Coerulein may be employed in dyeing in the same manner as indigo. 

On treating coerulein paste with 2 molecules of sodium hydrogen sul- 
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phite (NaHSO,), a colourless compound of the two is formed, which can 
be removed from the unaltered coerulein by extraction with cold alco¬ 
hol. The bisulphite compound of coerulein occurs in commerce as a 
black powder under the name of Cwrulein S. It dissolves in water 
with greenish-yellow colour, and on boiling the solution becomes deep 
green, and sulphurous acid is evolved. Acids and alkalies effect the 
same decomposition in the cold. 

Coerulein and its bisulphite compound are used for dyeing and 
printing cotton fabrics, on which they produce various shades of green. 
The colour is not removed from the fibre by boiling soap or alkali 
hydroxides and is darkened by concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
most characteristic test for coerulein is that with a warm acid solu¬ 
tion of stannous chloride, which turns the fibre brownish-red owing 
to the formation of ccerulin. On then washing with water, or pref¬ 
erably with a very dilute solution of bleaching-powder, the original 
green colour is restored. 
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Until the latter jiart cit the nineteenth century the only explosive 
used commercially was black gunpowder, a mixture of saltitetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur. Although large quantities of this arc still 
used, its manufacture must be looked upon as a dying industry, as 
it is being displaced by modern explosives, the most important con¬ 
stituents of which are organic compounds containing nitrogen and 
oxygen. The jirincipal of these are nitro-dcrivatives from cotton, 
glycerol, and aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Modern explosives may be divided into two classes: propellants and 
blasting explosives. The former are used for driving projectiles 
from a firearm, the latter for shattering rocks, etc. 

The old black powder mixture was u,sed for all purposes, for small 
arms or the largest cannon and for blasting, although in comparatively 
modern times changes were introduced, especially in the methods of 
preparing the charcoal and granulating the powder to fit the material 
for the different ])ur|)oses. Modern cxfilosives, however, differ in com- 
jiosition as well as form and method of manufacturing according to the 
])urpose for which they are intended, and an explosive which is in¬ 
tended for one purpose cannot, as a rule, be used for another. 

Propellant explosives may again be divided into two divisions: 
those used in smooth-bore sporting guns and those for rilled firearms. 
The latter are, of course, used in very large quantities for warlike pur¬ 
poses by all nations, and have formed the subject of numerous inve.sti- 
gations by commissions and the official and other chemists of all the 
great powers. These researches have been directed not only toward 
finding the most powerful and effective explosives, but also toward 
ascertaining which are the most safe in use and storage, and to devising 
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tests which will show whether the explosive has been rendered thor¬ 
oughly stable. As the carrying out of these tests forms an important 
part of the chemical examination of explosives, descriptions of the 
principal ones are given below. 

CELLULOSE NITRATES. 

The form of cellulose used for the manufacture of explosives and 
celiuloid is almost exclusively cotton, although wood cellulose has been 
used. All commeriial nitrocellulose is made by nitrating with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, in which the latter usually pre¬ 
dominates. The nitration is sometimes carried out in earthenware 
pots immersed in cold water, the acid Ijeing afterward wrung out in 
centrifugal machines, and sometimes the nitration itself is carried out 
in s])ecial centrifugal machines, but recently Sir F. L. Nathan and the 
Messrs. Thomson, of the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey, 
have introduced a new method known as “the displacement process,” 
in which centrifugal machines are dispensed with, and the acids are 
entirely removed by gradual displacement with water (F.ng. Pat. 
7269, 1903). The stability and nature of the nitrocotton are con¬ 
siderably affected by the method used in its manufacture, as also by 
the quality of ccllulo.se employed, and other details of preparation. 
After nitration the material is thoroughly washed, boiled for some days 
with frequent changes of water (see Robertson, J. Soc. Chan. Ind., 
1906, 25, 624) and pulped in a machine resembling a papermaker’s 
poacher or beating engine. 

Properties of Nitrocellulose.— The true sp. gr. is given by 
Mosenthal as 1.65 to 1.68 {J.Soc. Chem. Ind., 1906, 26,443). Ordinary 
compressed blocks containing much water and air have a sp. gr. of 
i.o to 1.2, but if highly compressed for blasting purposes it may be as 
high as 1.4. The compressed material resembles wood pulp. When 
it has been gelatinised with a solvent it resembles horn, but is tougher 
and harder. It is slowly saponified by alkalies. It is reduced to cel¬ 
lulose by potassium and ammonium hydrosulphides, sodium stannate, 
sulphides, polysulphides, and thiocarbonates. It is somewhat hygro¬ 
scopic. Will showed that if n is the percentage of nitrogen in a 
sample of nitrocotton, and h the percentage of moisture it takes up 
in saturated air at 2$°, n+h= i4.6±o.i. Even good nitrocellulose de¬ 
composes at all temperatures, giving off carbon monoxide and nitrogen 
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oxides. The rate of decomposition increases rapidly with rise of 
temperature, and is doubled for every increase of 5°. (Will). 

The cotton used for the manufacture of guncotton for propulsive 
explosives is usually cotton waste obtained from the swce])ings of 
cotton mills, but it is first subjected to a thorough purification by 
boiling with sodium hydroxide and bleaching, etc. For the manu¬ 
facture of cordite for the British Government it is specified that 
the cotton waste shall not contain more than 8% of moisture or 0.8% 
of fat, which is determined by extraction with ether in a Soxhlet ap¬ 
paratus. It must also be free from [lieces of string, metal, and other., 
foreign matter, and must not leave more than 1% of ash when ignited. 

It is also very desirable that the material .should not contain a large 
proportion of the fine short fibres of cotton known as “fly,” as the 
presence of these leads to the formation of lower nitrates and unstable 
compounds. 

For the manufacture of collodion cotton for the preparation of 
blasting gelatine, cotton wa.ste cannot be used, as the resulting nitro- 
cotton, when dissolved in nitroglycerin, does not produce a sufficiently 
stiff jelly. It is, therefore, necessary to use a long staple cotton 
specially prepared, which is much more expensive than cotton waste. 

When guncotton is to be used for the manufacture of other ex¬ 
plosives it is usually moulded in hydraulic presses into blocks of various 
shapes containing 30 to 40^), of water. When used by itself as a 
blasting explosive it is com])rcssed strongly until it is as hard as hard 
wood and contains about 20% of moisture. That u,sed by the British 
Government is a nitrocollon containing 12.8% of nitrogen mixed 
with a little phenol and calcium carbonate to jjrevent decomposition. 
.Small cylinders of the same material, but dried, are akso used as 
primers for firing charges of wet guncotton. Nitrated cotton yarn 
impregnated with rubber solution is also used as a priming charge for 
certain sorts of ammunition. 

Nitrogen. —According to the strength and composition of the 
acids and other conditions of nitration, nitrocclluloses can be obtained 
with very different proportions of nitrogen and differing in many of 
their properties. It is ]X)ssible in the laboratory to prepare a gun¬ 
cotton containing 14% of nitrogen, which almost agrees with the 
formula for the trinitrate C’eHjfNG^) ,0,, but this comjxmnd is very 
unstable and breaks down even on standing at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature for a few weeks, leaving a lower nitrate. (See Lunge and 
VoL. nr —36 
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Bebie, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 14, 514.) On the manufacturing 
scale it is hardly practicable to jiroduce a nitrocellulose con¬ 
taining more than 13.5 % of nitrogen, and commercial guncotton 
.seldom contains more than about 13%. The guncotton used for 
making cordite is specified to contain 12.8 to 13.1%. Nitrocottons 
used for making some other smokeless [lowdcrs for s|)orting and 
military purposes generally contain percentages of nitrogen from 12.4 
up to 12 . 891 ’. Collodion cotton for blasting gelatine contains t2.o to 
12.3%, for celluloid, varnish, and artificial silk still lower nitrates are 
used. Various writers have endeavoured to classify nitrocelluloscs 
according to their chemical formula'; assuming the celluloid molecule 
to be of some [larticular size, CoH.oO, or C,,lI,„(),o or C'3jH.,oO,o, 
they have divided the nitrocelluloscs into tri- and di-nitrates, or penta-, 
tcira-, and tri-nitrates, etc., but as no fixed limits can be drawn between 
the different classes, and ]iroducts can be obtained with any desired 
lierccnt.igcs of nitrogen, it is better to specify the nitrocelluloscs 
according to their ])erccntagcs of nitrogen, solubility in ether-alcohol, 
and other properties. (See Sapojnikow, Zeih.Scliicss-Sprengdofjivc.vu, 
1909- 4 . 441, 4 h 2 )- 

Detection of Nitrocellulose. —This dejicnds whether the sub¬ 
stance has been gelatinised with a solvent or not. Practically all 
propellants contain nitroc cllulo.se wholly or partly gelatinised. Many 
of them consist pr.artically entirely of nilrocotton, and most of them 
contain at lea.st 50',','. The form of cellulose used is almo.st invariably 
cotton, but wood cellulose has been employed in the manufacture of 
Schultzc jiowder and some others. Colloided nitrocellulose can be 
recognised by its hard, tough nature; unless mi.xed with licjuid material, 
such as nitroglycerin, it is as tough as horn. It may be distinguished 
from other substances by the fact that it is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
or ether, but soluble in acetone and ethyl acetate. The various nitro- 
cotton.s ran be distinguished from one another, after isolaticjn, by 
the percentage of nitrogen and of matters soluble in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. 

L'ngelatinizecI nitrocellulose can be recognised by the structure 
of the fibres, which is almost the same .as that of the unnitr.ated mate¬ 
rial, There is, however, a distinct difference in colour when the fibres 
are e.xamined in polarised light. 

Estimation of Nitrocellulose. —'Phis is usually done by extracting 
the explosive with one or more of the .solvents, in which nitrocellulose 
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is insoluble and the weighing the residue of nitrocellulose. The first 
extraction is nearly always with ether, and in many cases no further 
extraction is needed. If mineral nitrates are pre.sent, a further 
extraction with water is necessary, and in many cases an extraction 
with benzene is required to remove organic substances, .\bout 2 
grm. of the explosive are weighed out into a filter-paper or thimble 
and extracted in a Soxhiet with ether (sp. gr. 0.72). The filter-paper 
And contents arc then dried in a water-oven to constant weight, and the 
weight of the filter-paper or thimble is deducted. The material 
used for this analysis should be so finely ground, that it passes 
through the finer sieve of the nest used for the heat test. This matertal 
.should be allowed to soak in the ether all night and then e.xtracted 
with it for about 2 hours. 

In some cases, if the jiercentage of nitrogen in the nitrocellulose is 
known, it may be estimated indirectly by a nitrogen determination. 

Examination of Nitrocellulose .—The c'./iiii<iiion of nitro^^en 
in gumotton is generally carried out by means of a Lunge nitrometer 
|)rovided with a cu|> and graduated from about too to it;o c.c. It is 
tilled with niercury, the bottom of the tube being coniun UmI by means 
of rubber tubing with canvas insertion to a compensating tube. 'The 
guncotton is dried in a water-bath to (onstant weight, o.^ grm. or 
more is weighed out, according to the peiaentage of nitrogen, pre¬ 
cautions b<‘ing taken that moisture is not absorbed during the weighing, 
as the material is very hygroscojiic. It is then transferred to the dtp 
of the nitrometer, and 5 c.c. of concentrated suliihuric acid are adtled. 
The m.Uerial is stirred from time to lime with a small glass rod until 
it dissolves, whit h takes about 1/2 hour. I'hcii it is allowed to 
run into the nitrometer, and is rinsed in several times with sulphuric 
acid, using for this purpose 10 t (. The bulb is then shaken \igor- 
ously so as to bring the mercury and acid into intimate contact. After 
a short lime nitric oxide i^ evolved, d’hc shaking is continued until 
the evolution is practically (ornplete. Then the nitrometer is allowed 
to stand until the aiid aiul mercury have separated from one another 
and the shaking is repeated. After standing for about 1/2 hour 
to cool, the volume is read as also the temperature and barometric 
pressure, the volume is corrected to N. T. P., and the percentage of 
nitrogen in tlic guncotton is calculated. In this as in all operations 
with the Lunge nitrometer the result depenils to some extent on the 
exact method of shaking, and it is only after some jiractice that the 
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operator can obtain results approaching the theoretical. Beginners 
almost invariably obtain results which are too low. 

Berl and Jurrissen cairy out the reaction with acid and mercury in 
a separate vessel and claim that thereby a more accurate result is 
obtained. {Zeits. ang. Chem., 1910, 23, 241; Zeits. Schiess-Spreng- 
slofjwesen, 1910, 5, 61.) 

The SchuUzc-Tiemann method is also used extensively in many 
laboratories for the estimation of nitrogen. It usually gives results 
o.i or 0.2% higher than the Lunge nitrometer. It is specially useful 
for the analysis of guncottons that have not yet undergone purification 
by boiling, as the nitrometer gives very low results for these. They 
evidently contain some unstabie impurities, which interfere with 
the reaction of the mercury. The following are the details of the 
method as it is carried out at the Dartford factory of Messrs. Curtis 
and Harvey 

0.5 grm. of the dry nitrocellulose and 30 c.c. of boiling water are 
introduced into a llask of about 200C.C. cajiacity fitted with rubber cork, 
through which jiass two tubes. One of thc.se leads into the lower end 
of a graduated tube of 150 c.c. capacity anci the other is used to intro¬ 
duce licjuid into the llask. Both tubes have rubber connections which 
can be closed by means of pinchcocks. Air is expelled from the flask 
and tubes by boiling the water in it energetically for some time, and 
the pinchcocks are closed. Then the graduated tube is placed in 
position, 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 20C.C. of strong ferrous chloride 
solution are boiled up in a test-tube and then the contents are drawn 
into the flask, care being taken not to admit any air. A little boiling 
water is added to wash out the test-tube, the admission tube i.s closed 
by means of its [linthcock, the contents of the llask are gently boiled, 
and the other tube leading to the measuring tube is oiiened. The gas 
comes off and ])asses into the measuring tube, which has been filled 
with strong sodium hydroxide .solution and stands in a bath of the 
same liquid. The evolution lasts about 15 minutes. Some more boil¬ 
ing water is then run into the llask to wash down any particles of unat¬ 
tacked nitroceliulo.se and the contents are then boiled again, this pro¬ 
cedure being continued untii there is no further evolution of gas. The 
orifice of the graduated tube is then covered with the thumb or finger 
protected with a rubber finger stall, and removed to a large cylinder 
containing water, where it is allowed to cool. The tube is adjusted 
so that the water is at the same level inside and out, the volume of 
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nitric oxide is then read, corrected for temperature and pressure, and 
calculated to ])ercentage of nitrogen. 

See also Jacqud (Report of Sixth Int. Cong. Ap. Chem., Vol. i, 
page 265). 

The Dumas method can also be used if precautions are taken 
to prevent the nitrocellulose from burning too rapidly: it must be 
mixed with a large quantity of inert material. The method is, however, 
seldom u.sed for this purpose. 

Solubility .—All nitrocelluloses are soluble in acetone, ethyl-acetate, 
amyl acetate, and some other organic solvents. They arc all insoluble 
in water and benzene, and alt but the very low nitrated products are 
insoluble in either pure ether or alcohol, although commercial nitro¬ 
celluloses give up a small amount of fatty matter to ether, and resinous 
matter and decomposition products to alcohol. It should, however, 
be noted that commercial ethers usually contain a small pro[)ortion of 
alcohol, and if an ether of this kind be used, some of the nitrocellulose 
will be dissolved. The sp. gr. of ether used for extracting fatty matter 
and nitroglycerin from nitrocellulose should not exceed 0.720. 

The different nitrocelluloses arc characterised by different degrees 
of solubility in a mixture of ether and alcohol. The highest nitrated 
products are practically insoluble in the mixed solvents. (luncottons 
containing 13'!,'. of nitrogen give up about 8 or 10%, and as the per¬ 
centage of nitrogen further falls and the solubility rapi<lly increases 
until with nitrocottons containing about 12.3% solubility is practically 
complete. The degree of .solubility is, however, not conditioned solely 
by the percentage of nitrogen, but also depends upon the proportions 
of nitric and sul[)huric acid used in nitration, and other details of 
])re()aration. For further details regarding this, see Lunge and Wein- 
traub {Zeit\., ang. Chem., 1809, 12, 441). 

Solubility Determination.—The solubility of a guncotton in ether- 
alcohol depends to a certain extent upon the composition of the solvent 
used and the other conditions. It is, therefore, necessary to de.scribe the 
exact method of carrying out the test. For testing the guncotton used 
in the manufacture of cordite the Fnglish War Department lays down 
the following rules; 

50 grains (3.3 grm.) of the air-dry guncotton are weighed out ahd 
transferred to a stoppered graduated cylinder of 200 c.c. capacity. A 
mixture is made of two volumes of ether to one of alcohol, 80%, 
and 150 c.c. arc poured on to the guncotton and occasionally 
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agitated with it for aliout 6 hours at 15.5° and then allowed to settle. 
75 c.c. of the clear liquid arc then transferred to a small weighed 
flask, the greater part of the ether and alcohol is distilled off, and the 
remainder is driven oft hy heating in a drying oven the temperature 
of which is not more than 49° (120° F.), the drying being continued 
until the weight is constant. The quantity of soluble matter must 
not be greater than 12%. 

This method cannot fail to give somewhat high results, as the whole 
of the solvent cannot be driven off in the manner iirescribed. This, 
however, is not a matter of imijortance as the results arc only intended 
to be comparative. A more serious objection to the test is that the 
results depend very largely upon the nature of the ether used, and no 
directions are given for selecting it. Methylated ether contains con¬ 
siderable proportions of ethyl methyl ether and dimethyl ether, which 
liavc considerably greater solvent action u[)on guncotton than diethyl 
ether; and it also contains alcohol and water in various pro|)ortions. 
Constant results can only be obtained, therefore, if each sup|)ly of 
ether is tested upon a .standard sam|fle of guncotton. But even if 
2 ethers give the same result with one sample of guncotton, they will 
not necessarily give the same result with another, which has been made 
by a different process. 

The F.nglish official method given above is intended principally for 
nitrocelluloses, which arc only slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol; with 
those that are almost entirely soluble it is better to weigh the undis¬ 
solved residue instead of the dissolved matter. For the soluble nitro¬ 
cellulose used for the manufacture of the L'nited States nitrocellulose 
powder the official method is as follows; 

I grm. of the finely divided dry sample is treated with frequent 
stirring, in a covered beaker or other suitable vessel with 350 c.c. of 
a mixture of pure ethyl alcohol and pure ethyl ether, the sp. gr. of the 
mixture to be from 0.748 to 0.750 at 20°. The vessel is kejit covered 
to prevent loss by evajHiration. The residue is allowed to settle and 
the supernatant liquid siphoned off. 'I’he extraition with ether- 
alcohol solution is repeated twice: the insoluble residue is poured into 
a tared (looch crucible having a thin asbestos filter, and well washed 
with ether-alcohol. The residue is then jiartially dried at 80°, and the 
drying comjileted by exposure to a tem|w;raturc of too“ till the weight 
is constant. The % of insoluble matter subtracted from 100 gives the 
% of soluble nitrocellulose, which must be at least 95';;. If “soluble 
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nitrocellulose” is to be determined in a nitrocellulose containing con¬ 
siderably less than 95%, the determination is made on 0.5 grm. or less. 

Matter Insoluble in Acetone. —The matter insoluble in acetone 
consists mostly of unnitrated or very imperfectly nitrated fibres. To 
determine it, 2 grm. are treated with about 150 c.c. of acetone for 6 or 
8 hours with occasional shaking. It is then allowed to stand over¬ 
night and the clear liijuid is carefully decanted off. The residue is 
wa.shcd several times by decantation with acetone, then transferred to a 
tared filter, washed again, dried in the water-bath, and weighed. 

Unnitrated fibre is sometimes estimated by repeated treatment 
with sodium sulphide solution, which attacks the nitrocelluloscs, but 
leaves the unnitraled cellulose unaffected. Lunge and Weintraub, 
however, found the method unsatisfactory, and recommend instead the 
use of sodium ethylate, which acts in a somewhat similar manner. 
(ZfiVs. ang. Clicm., 1899, 12, 473)- The method is specially useful in 
the case of products which contain a considerable proportion of matter 
insoluble in acetone. 

In 100 c.c. of ordinary alcohol dissolve 3 grm. of soilium, and if the 
liquid is not quite clear, filter. Add 100 c.c. of acetone, and of the 
mixture set aside, 50 c .c. Into the remaining 150 c.c. introduce about 
5 grm. of the nitrocellnlo.se. The action is hastened by warming on a 
water-bath to 40 or 50° with occasional agitation. In 20 or 30 
minutes the action is comjilcle; the brownish-red liquid is allowed to 
settle, and decanted through a small filtcr-|ia])cr, and the precipitate 
is washed by decantation with alcohol to remove any condensation 
products of acetone. The brown solid is then removed by treatment 
with water and the residue is washed, first with hot water, and then 
with waiter containing a little hydrochloric acid. If the amount of 
unnitrated cellulose is considerahle or if a high degree of accuracy is 
not desired, this first treatment may suflicc. The cellulose contained 
evolves no gas in the nitrometer, but gives a strong reaction with 
diphenylamine, showing that traces of nitrocellulose are still prc.sent. 
It may, therefore, be desirable to repeat the extraction. For this 
purpose the residue is first washed with alcohol to disjilace the water, 
and is then washed off the filter with a 50 c.c. of the acetone ethylate 
.solution .set aside .as above. The remainder of the above treatment is 
then repeated and finally the cellulose is washed with water, dried at 
100®, and weighed. It now only gives a slight blue colouration with 
diphenylamine. The cellulose residue should only have a very slight 
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brown colour, which may be removed by treatment with bleaching 
solution. A good nitrocellulose contains hardly any unnitrated fibre. 

Free Acid and Alkali. —These may be determined by extracting 
the finely divided material with hot water, filtering, and titrating in 
the usual way. Very thorough washing is necessary, as the material 
has the property of adsorbing considerable quantities of acid and 
alkali. When testing tor minute traces it is necessary to carefully 
examine the water and other materials used. 

Nitrocellulose usually contains more or less c.alcium carbonate, 
which has cither been added intentionally or has been ])recipitated 
from the water used for boiling the material during the purification. 
To determine this digest a known weight of the sample with a known 
volume of standard hydrochloric acid, filter, wash thoroughly and 
titrate, using methyl-orange or other suitable indicator. 

Discolouration. —Really pure nitrocellulose when ungelatinised is 
quite white, but it has often a slight brown tint due to oxide of iron pre¬ 
cipitated in the fibres during manufacture. When stored in a wet 
condition it frequently becomes (juite black, especially on the surface, 
in consequence of bacterial action. The b.acteria, however, attack 
mostly the paper or other organic material in contact with the nitrocel¬ 
lulose. This discoloured nitrocellulose generally gives a low heat test. 

Ash. —The guncotton is mixed with paraffin wax and jjaraffin oil 
in a large crucible, which is set alight, a small flame being kept going 
underneath. As the mixture burns away, more wax is added from 
time to time. The flame must not be allowed to come in contact with 
the guncotton itself until it has been broken down by the heat. Finally 
the crucible is ignited to destroy all organic matter, cooled and weighed. 

Microscopic Examination. —It is best for this to embed the mater¬ 
ial in Canada balsam or moisten it with 50'/,', alcohol. In polarised 
light the fibres apjiear of various colours dejjending ujjon the degree of 
nitration and conditions of manufacture, and can readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from unnitrated cellulose and foreign matter. For details 
of this and other optical properties .see Mosenthal (J. Soc. Cliem. Ind., 
1907, 26, i). 

Sulphuric Esters. —It was shown by Cross, Bevan, and jenks 
(J. Soc. Client. Ind., 1905, 24, 379; Ber., 1901, 34, 2496) that during 
the process of nitrating cotton a small proportion of mixed sulphuric- 
nitric esters of cellulose are formed, and it was demonstrated by Hake 
and Lewis (J. Soc. Cheni. Ind., 1905, 24, 374) that these bodies are 
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considerably less stable than the pure nitric esters. They are de¬ 
composed only very slowly by boiling with alkaline water, but are 
very readily hydrolised by acid. Hence the necessity of having the 
first waters acid in the boiling of guncotton (see Robertson, J. Sot. 
Cliem. Ind., 1906, 25, 624). 

To ascertain the amount of combined sulphuric acid in nitrocolton 
take 5 grm. of it, weigh, and allow it to stand for 48 hours under a 
bell-jar over strong nitric acid. Then wash with water and estimate 
the sulphuric acid by precipitation with barium chloride. In a 
.separate portion estimate the amount of mineral sulphate by extracting 
with water and estimating as barium sulphate in the usual manner and 
deduct. Instead of nitric acid, glacial acetic acid may be u.sed, but 
in this case it is necessary to treat with the acid fumes several times. 

Viscosity of Solutions of Nitrocellulose.—In the case of collodion 
cotton to be used in the manufacture of blasting gelatine it is necessary 
that the solution in nitroglycerin be a stiff scmi.solid. Different 
samples of collodion cotton differ very greatly as regards this property. 
The easiest method for ascertaining whether a given sami)le will 
produce a stiff blasting gelatine is to dis.solve it in a suitable solvent, 
and determine the viscosity of the solution. The solvent generally 
used is either acetone or ether-alcohol. The former dissolves all 
nitrocelluloses, whereas the latter dissolves practically the same ones 
as nitroglycerin. A solution of ifi;, strength or other convenient 
concentration is made up and allowed to settle. The viscosity is 
determined by means of a 50 c.c. jiipette, with a mark above the bulb 
and another below it. The time is measured that is re<]uired tor the 
surface of the liciuid to fall from the upirer to the lower mark, when 
the liquid is running freely from the orifice, the temperature being 
kept at 15° or other suitable fi.xed jioint. The orifice must be adjusted 
to a suitable size, and then the instrument must be kept carefully for 
these measurements. The time is compared to that occupied by water 
to flow from the orifice in the same manner. 

An objection to this method is that the orifice is liable to become 
stopped wholly or partly with particles of fibre. To avoid this some 
workers prefer to take the time occupied by a small glass bulb to rise 
through a column of the solution of a given height. 

For making blasting gelatine and other similar explosives the 
viscosity should be high, as already stated. For artificial silk, on the 
other hand, it should be low, and for some other purposes, such as the 
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preparation of collodion solution for dipping incandescent mantles, 
an intermediate value is required. 

Slabiliiy Tests. —For these see below, end of chapter. 

NITROGLYCERIN. 

When strong glycerol is gradually added to a well-cooled mixture 
of very strong nitric and sulphuric acids, it is converted into propenyl 
nitrate, or nitroglycerin, formerly called “glonoin oil.” When great 
care is taken, nearly the theoretical yield is obtain.able; but if the 
temperature is allowed to rise, a more complex reaction ensues, with 
formation of oxalic acid, glyceric at id, etc., and if the action is very 
violent, spontaneous explosion may take place. This may also occur 
if the glycerol is impure. 

For the latest methods of manufacture see Nathan and Rintoul, 
(J.Soc. Clicm. Ind., 1908, 27, 19,3). After separation from the acid 
mixture the nitroglycerin is washed with water, then with dilute sodium 
carbonate solution, and finally with water again. 

Nitroglycerin is a heavy oily liquid which when pure is colourless, 
but the commercial product is yellow. Its sp. gr. is 1.60 at 15°, 
but on freezing it contracts 8.3'i; of its volume. It is .slightly volatile; 
the vapour tension at 70° was found by Marshall (/. Soc. Client. Ind., 
1904, 23, 154) to be 0.005 of mercury at 70“ which is practically 
the same as that of mercury. It is not hygroscopic and is almost 
insoluble in water. It is also insoluble in glycerol and petroleum 
spirit. It is readily soluble in ether, ethyl acetate, acetone, ethyl and 
methyl alcohol, chloroform, glacial acetic acid, amyl alcohol, ben¬ 
zene, toluene, nitrobenzene, phenol, olive oil, and sulphuric acid. 
It dissolves less readily and with i)artial decomposition in carbon 
disulphide, nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid (see Elliott, Siliool^of 
Mines Quarterly, 4, 15). 

The true freezing-point of nitroglycerin was found by NauckholT 
(Zeits. ang. Client., 1905, 16) to be 12.3°, but that of the commercial 
product is frequently some degrees lower in conscciuencc of the 
presence of dinitroglycerin. Nitroglycerin shows the property of 
supercooling very markedly, and nitroglycerin cxidosives can often be 
kept for long periods at temperatures below 0“ without freezing. (See 
also Kast, Zeiis. Schiess-sprengstqffwesen, 1906, i, 225.) 

Solid frozen nitroglycerin is less sensitive to shock than the liquid, 
but when half frozen it explodes easily, and is consequently very 
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dangerous; moreover, the freezing of the nitroglycerin in comjjo.site 
explosives tends to cause it to separate from the other constituents 
and form a liquid layer on the surface when it melts again. This 
phenomenon, known as “exudation,” is also a source of danger. To 
prevent the freezing of the nitroglycerin it has been proposed to add 
to it various substances which depress the freezing-point in ac¬ 
cordance with van’t Hod’s law. Among the substances which have 
been proposed for this purpose are nitrobenzene, nitronaphthalene, 
dinitroglycerin, dinitromonochlorhydrin, and nitrates of polymerised 
glycerol. 

Nitroglycerin has a very powerful jjhysiological effect. Merely 
handling it or entering a house containing it will often give a violent 
headache to anyone not accustomed to it. 

Delection .—If some of the dry ex|)losive (1 to 5 grm.) is jdaced in 
a dish on a boiling water-bath, and the dish is covered over with a 
glass beaker or funnel, after an hour the glass will be found to be 
clouded with minute drops of nitroglycerin, if any is present. The 
apiKarancc is very characteristic, and quite distinct from that of the 
large drops of liquid which may be formed in consequence of the 
presence of water or organic solvents. 

Nitroglycerin can also be deteited by extracting with ether, evapora¬ 
ting off the solvent, and e.xamining the residue. If the residue is a 
viscous liquid readily soluble in 80% methyl alcohol, but insoluble in 
water, it is probably nitroglycerin. Absorbed by filter-paper and 
ignited, it will burn quietly with a peculiar green flame. 

Examination .—Nitroglycerin as such is not allowed to be transjiorted 
out of the factory at which it is made, and for extra security it is usual 
to mix it as soon as possible with guncotton or some other material 
which renders it less sensitive. Conse<|uently the examination of 
commercial nitroglycerin is hardly ever carried out, e.xcept in the 
factory. 

The percentage of nitrogen may be .ascertained by weighing out 
0.32 to 0.35 grm. into a small beaker, dissolving it in sulphuric acid 
and introducing it into the Lunge nitrometer, as described above, 
under Nitroccllulo.se. The theoretical percentage is 18.53. The 
results obtained arc usually o.i to 0.2% low'er than this, principally 
in consequence of the error of the [irocess. If the percenbage of nitro¬ 
gen is very low, it shows the presence of dinitroglycerin or some 
other impurity. 
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To determine the alkalinity take 20 grm. shake up with 50 c.c. of 
water, and titrate with N/io sulphuric acid, using methyl-orange as 
indicator. For nitroglycerin used in the manufacture of cordite, it is 
specified that the alkalinity shall not exceed 0.01% calculated as 
sodium carbonate. 

Moisture may be determined by weighing out about 5 grm. into a 
small dish and allowing it to stand .at the ordinary temperature over 
calcium chloride in a desiccator, which may be evacuated if preferred. 

Stability Tests .—The only te.st usually applied is the Abel heat 
test, q. V. Guttmann’s cannot be utilized with explosives containing 
nitroglycerin. 

Estimation .—In consequence of the volatility of nitroglycerin it is 
not practicable to weigh it after extracting it by means of a .sohent 
from a composite explosive. When possible it is therefore estimated 
by difference, but in many cases it is very desirable to estimate the 
nitroglycerin directly. If it is known that no other substance is ]>rescnt, 
which will evolve nitrogen in the nitrometer the percentage of nitro¬ 
glycerin can be deduced from a nitrogen determination on the explosive.' 
Or if the amount of nitrogen due to other nitric esters or nitrates is 
known, it is still possible to calculate the iierccntage of nitroglycerin. 
Silberrad, Ablett, and Merryman (/. Soe. CJiem. Ind., 1906, 25, 628) 
have worked out a method for the direct estimation of nitroglycerin 
which is .as follows: 

A weighed quantity of the ground cordite, or other explosive suf¬ 
ficient to yield 1.5 grm. of nitroglycerin, is placed in a thimble in 
the extractor A (Fig 19), which is fitted up as shown. 80 i.c. of 
absolute ether is poured into the flask and extraction is carried out in 
the usual manner. After the extraction is com]ilcte the thimble con¬ 
taining the nitrocellulo.se, etc., is washed with a little fresh ctligr, 
and removed from the extractor, a little ether being left in the latter. 
The aijsorption flasks, C, containing 10 c.c. of N/io acid, are now 
affixed, and excess of sodium ethylate (about 50 c.c. of a .solution 
prepared by dissolving 5 grm. of .sodium in 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol) 
is run into the flask little by little through the side tube D. About 
10 c.c. of ethylate solution arc also blown up through the sto])Cock, F,, 
into the extractor. The re.action takes |flacc ra[)idly and is completed 
by warming on the water-bath for about 6 hours; its cour.se may be 
followed by periodically drawing off small samples by means of the 
tap, E, filtering them and examining them for nitroglycerin by means 
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of diphenylamine in sulphuric acid. The ether Ls then distilled up into 
the c.xtractor and run off by means of the tap, and the apparatus is 
cleansed of vapour by blowing air through. The residue in the 
flask is dissolved in water and transferred to a 150 c.c. flask, the wash- 
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ings of the flask and extractor arc added, and the volume of liquid is 
made up to the mark. 50 c.c. of the solution are then transferred to 
the flask, F, of the reduction apparatus (Fig. 20), 50 grm, of a 
mixture of powdered zinc (2 parts) and reduced iron (: part) are 
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added together with 50 c.c. of 4% sodium hydroxide solution, 60 c.c. 
of N/io acid being placed in the absorption flasks, H. After the 
apparatus has stood in the cold for i hour, the contents of the flask 
F are boiled. After boiling for i hour a current of one air is passed 
through for i 1/2 hours, boiling being still continued. For the last 



Fig. 20, 


1/2 hour there should be no water in the condenser. The excess of 
standard acid is then titrated back. Each c.c. of N/10 acidcorresjionds 
to 0.007567 grm. of nitroglycerin. The experimental error does not 
exceed 1%. 

DINITROGLYCERIN. PROPENYL DINITRATE. 

This compound might be made by nitrating glycerin in a similar 
manner to ordinary nitroglycerin except that a smaller proportion of 
nitric acid is used. The substance resembles the trinitrate in most 
respects, but is readily soluble in mineral acids and water. This 
causes considerable difficulties in the separation from the acids and in 
the purification, and it is necessary to have recourse to some elaborate 
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process, such as diluting the acids with water, then neutralising with 
calcium carbonate and extracting with ether, and then distilling oS 
the ether. (See Escales, “Nitroglyzerin und Dynamit,” page i8o, 
Leipzig, 1908.) 

Dinitroglycerin is a colourless or light yellow, odourless oil, sj). gr. 
1.47 at 15°. Under 15 mm. pressure it boils constantly at 146°. 
It freezes to a glass-like mass at temperatures under —30°. It dissolves 
in about 20 parts of water at 15°, and more readily in dilute acid. It is 
less easily exploded than ordinary nitroglycerin either by blow or 
heat. It gelatinises collodion cotton even in the cold. A mixture 
with an equal (juantity of trinitroglycerin remains li(|ui(l at — 20°, a mix¬ 
ture with two parts freezes at —12°. It is not (juite such a powerful 
explosive as nitroglycerin. 

MIXED ESTERS OF GLYCEROL. 

These could be made by the action of acids, such as hydrochloric, 
acetic, or oxalic, upon dinitroglycerin, but as this latter substanie is 
difficult to manufacture, it is better to first make the glycerin ester of 
the acid in ()uestion and then nitrate with sulphuric and nitric acids. 

'I'he ester groups may be detected and estimated by the usual 
methods. 

Dinitromonochlorhydrin, C,ILCl(NO,)„ is made by nitrating 
monochlorhydrin (Roewer, Zeils.S(iiiess-Sj>rcngslollu’escn,igog, I, 229). 
It is a yellowish mobile liquid of slightly aromatic odour. It is soluble 
in organic solvents, such as ether, alcohol, acetone, and chloroform, 
but insolulilc in water and acids. The sp. gr. is 1.54 at 15°. Under 
atmospheric pressure it boils at 190° to 193° with some decomposition. 
Under 15 mm. it distils at 121 to 123°, giving an almost colourless dis¬ 
tillate. It is not hygroscopic, and does not freeze at —25 to —30°. It 
dissolves collodion cotton very readily. An addition of 2 o' 7 Ji to nitro¬ 
glycerin produces an explosive which is practically unfreezable. The 
mixture of nitroglycerin and dinitromonochlorhydrin is best made by 
nitrating a mixture of glycerin and chlorhydrin. 

NITRATES OF POLYMERISED GLYCERIN. 

It has been found by Will that if glycerol is heated at 290° for 7 or 8 
hours under a condenser, which will allow water vapor to escape but 
condense any glycerol vapor and return it to the vessel, the material is 
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partly converted into “diglycerol” C3H5(OH)j.O.C,H5(OH)j, and it 
this is then nitrated in the usual way a nitroglycerin is obtained contain¬ 
ing 20 to 25% of tetranitro-diglycerin. This mixture resembles 
ordinary nitroglycerin in all resjtects except that it freezes less readily 
{Zeits. Sdiiess-Sprengstoffwesen, 1906, I, 231). 

Glycerol can also be polymerised by the action of hydrochloric acid. 

These derivatives of nitroglycerin have not been used at all exten¬ 
sively hitherto. Before they are manufactured on a large scale it is 
essential that prolonged trials be carried out to ascertain if they possess 
a suflicient degree of chemical stability. 

PICRIC ACID. 

This substance is the final product of the action of nitric acid on a 
large number of substances containing a benzene nucleus just as 
oxalic acid is the result of the oxidation of many bodies of the fatty series. 
Picric acid is obtainable from indigo, aloes, gum-resins, wool, silk, 
etc., but the common idea that the yellow colour produced by nitric 
acid on animal tissues, such as skin, wool, etc., is due to the production 
of picric acid is erroneous: it is due to the formation of xanthoproteic 
acid. 

Picric acid was formerly prepared by the direct action of nitric acid 
on phenol, but is now made by first dissolving the phenol in strong 
sulphuric acid and then acting on the resulting phenolsulphonic acid 
with excess of nitric acid. Mono- and dinitro-phenol may result if 
the action is not carried far enough. Picric acid separates from the 
acid mi-xture as an oily liquid, which solidilics on cooling. It is 
purified by recrystallisafion from water. 

Picric acid may also be prepared by acting on phenoltrisulphonic 
acid with sodium nitrate. 

Picric acid forms j)ale yellow, crystalline needles or scales, of an 
intensely bitter taste and sp. gr. 1.777. The pure acid melts at 
122° and the common at a lower temperature to a brownish-yellow 
oil, which at a higher temperature partially sublimes, and boils with 
formation of yellow, bitter, suffocating vaixiurs. The lower m. p. of 
impure picric acid is probably due to an admixture of dinitrophenols 
or of a nitrocresol. Hence the m. p. of picric acid is a test of its 
purity. 

When strongly heated, picric acid burns rapidly with formation of 
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an intensely black smoke. It does not explode when heated under 
ordinary conditions, but it can be made to explode by allowing it to 
fall into a tube heated to a red heat. The disastrous explosion which 
occurred at the factory of Griessheim-Elektron showed that it could 
detonate without the use of a detonator, and the subsequent catas¬ 
trophe at Woolwich Arsenal confirmed this. 

Picric acid can be detonated by a blow, a charge of 5 grains of 
mercuric fulminate sufficing to determine the explosion. The de¬ 
tonation of one charge will cause the detonation of neighboring 
quantities, and even wet picric acid can be exploded by this means. 
Metallic picrates, and notably lead ])icrate, or even an imperfect 
mixture of picric acid with lead oxide or nitrate, will detonate violently 
when heated, and the explosion will induce the detonation of neighbor¬ 
ing quantities of picric acid or picrates. This property of the picrates 
has led to their employment in several detonating and explosive 
mixtures. Disastrous fires and explosions have occurred through the 
negligent handling and storage of picric acid. 

Picric acid is soluble in about 15 parts of boiling water, but it 
requires 26 parts at 76° and 86 at 15°. The solution is intensely 
bitter, bright yellow, and reddens litmus. In a stratum i inch in 
depth, the yellow colour of a solution of i part of picric acid in 30,000 
of water is distinctly visible. The yellow colour of picric acid solutions 
is intensified by neutralisation with an alkali. A cold aqueous solution 
of picric acid gives a copious preci])itate on adding hydrochloric acid. 

Picric acid is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, 
petroleum spirit, etc.; the last four solutions being colourless or nearly 
so. Such of the above solvents as are not miscible with water remove 
picric acid more or less perfectly from its aqueous solution, or that 
of a picrate which has been freely acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
Ether is preferable to chloroform for this purpose. A solution of 
picric acid in ether gives up the greater part of its colour to water, 
but on adding sulphuric acid or, still better, hydrochloric acid, the 
condition is reversed, the picric acid going chiefly into the ether. 

All the above solutions of picric acid, including that in w’ater, 
dye silk, wool, skin, and other nitrogenous organic matters yellow with 
a slightly greenish shade. The stain is not removable by water, 
but soap or alkali partly destroys it. Animal charcoal absorbs a 
large quantity of picric acid from its aqueous solution. Picric acid 
is used as a dye for silk and wool, but is employed to modify the 
VoL. III .—37 
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shades of other colours rather than as an unmixed dye. Thus with 
methyl-green it gives yellow-green, with indigo-carmine or aniline- 
blue a deep green, and with magenta a very fast scarlet. Since the 
introduction of the yellow azo-dyes the employment of picric acid has 
decreased. 

It is now used extensively as a filler for shells, and has been given 
various names in different countries when used in this way. The 
French call it melinite, the English lyddite, and the Japanese shimo- 
site. Lyddite consists simply of jiicric acid, which is melted and 
poured into the shell. A cylindrical space is left in the centre, into 
which is inserted an exploder containing “picrate powder,” a mixture 
of ammonium picrate and potassium nitrate, and this in turn is 
exploded by means of a detonator. 

There is some objection to the use of picric acid in consequence of 
its liability to form very sensitive picrates with nearly all metals 
except tin. There is consequently considerable probability that will 
be displaced as a filler by some other aromatic nitro-derivatives not so 
strongly acid in character. 

Picric acid forms a series of well-defined crystallizable salts and also 
combines with organic bases. With certain hydrocarbons it forms 
characteristic crystalline compounds of the formula XCoHsfNOjjjO, 
in which X rci)rescnts a molecule of the hydrocarbon. The reaction 
has been utilised for the purpose of distinguishing hydrocarbons, 
especially those of the anthracene group, and the formation of the 
naphthalene and acridine ])icrates has been suggested as a means of 
identifying picric acid. 

Detection and Estimation of Picric Acid. —The yellow colour 
and extremely bitter taste of the aqueous solution of incric acid, the 
deepening of the yellow colour on adding excess of alkali, and the power 
possessed by the solution of the free acid by dyeing immersed wool or 
silk yellow are themselves important indications of its presence. In 
the presence of other colouring or interfering bodies, the picric acid 
may be extracted from the aqueous solution by agitation with ether or 
amyl alcohol, after strongly acidulating with sulphuric acid. The 
picric acid may then be recovered by evaporating the ethereal solution 
or agitating it with solution of sodium hydroxide, when it will pass into 
the alkaline liquid. The extraction of picric acid from an acidulated 
solution by ether, benzene, or amyl alcohol may be made quantitative. 

Picric acid may be titrated with ease and accuracy by standard 
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alkali and phenolphthalcin (P. Kay, J. Soc. Dyers, etc., 4, 84). The 
process is applicable to the ethereal or benzene solution of picric acid 
if this be first diluted with alcohol. 

An aqueous solution of picric acid is not precipitated on adding 
neutral lead acetate, but basic or ammoniacal lead acetate gives a 
bright yellow precipitate even with very dilute solutions of picric acid.' 

■ Picric acid is not precipitated from its a(pieous solution by copi)er 
sulphate; but the ammonio-sulphatc jtroduces a bright green precipi¬ 
tate, which is insoluble in ammonia and is decomposed by washing 
with water. A solution containing i-to,ooo of picric acid gives a 
distinct precipitate with ammonia-co|iper svd])hatc in 24 hours. 

If a solution of ])icric acid be treated with zinc and dilute sulphuric 
acid, a turbid yellowish-red solution is olitained, which, when poured 
off from the e.xcess of zinc and mi.xed with alcohol, develoifs a green 
colour, changing through blue to a violet. 

By the action of tin and hydrochloric acid in a warm solution, 
])icric acid is completely reduced to the colourless hydrochloride of 
triamidophenol, C(.H,(NH,) ,.011. In alkaline solutions, the re¬ 
duction does not proceed so far, pic ramie acid, C„H,(\'0,),(NH,).0n, 
beingthe product. This reaction occurs most readily by passing hydro¬ 
gen sulphide through a saturated alcoholic solutiem of picric acid neutral¬ 
ised with ammonia. Hark red crystals of ammonium picramate are 
deposited, from which the free acid may be prepared by dissolving in 
hot water and adding acetic acid. Picramic acid forms be.autiful red 
needles, almost insoluble in water even when hot, but soluble in al¬ 
cohol and ether. It dyes silk and wool brown. 

When a solution of picric acid is boiled with a strong solution of potas¬ 
sium cyanide, a deep red liquid is produced, owing to the formation of 
jjotassium iso-purpurate, a body which crystallises in small reddish- 
brown plates with a beetle-green lustre, and is slightly soluble in cold, 
but more readily in hot water. By reaction with ammonium chloride, 
it gives ammonium iso-purpurate, NH.|,C8H4NsO(„ or artificial 
mnrexide, which in a slightly acid bath dyes silk and wool brown-red. 
It was formerly employed under the name of “grenat soluble,” but is 
not now used. On adding barium chloride to a solution of either of 
the above salts a vermilion-red prccij)itate is formed, consisting of 

* If the precipitate is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, and the filtered solution 
rendcretl ammoniacal and evaporated to dryness, a re.sidue i!> obtained which gives a deep 
brown colour on heating with potassium cytinide. This behaviour distinguishes picnc acid 
from quercitron and such other vegetable yellow colouring matters as are precipitated by 
basic lead acetate. 
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barium iso-purpuratc. True iso-purpuric acid is very unstable and is 
practically unknown. 

Aniline yellow of commerce dissolves in water with redder colour 
than picric acid. It is not altered by potassium cyanide, but is turned 
purple by hydrochloric acid. 

Picric acid, when boiled with a strong solution of calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite (bleaching powder), gives off pungent and tear-exciting vaimurs 
of chloroincrin. 

Picric acid forms highly insoluble compounds with many of the 
vegetable alkaloids, and the insolubility of the cinchonine salt has 
been employed for the determination of picric acid. A solution of 
cinchonine sulphate acidulated with sulphuric acid is added to the 
picric acid solution. The preciiutate of cinchonine picrate, C,oH!4- 
N, 0 (C„H;N, 0 ,)„ is washed with cold water, rin.sed oft the filter into 
a porcelain crucible or dish, the water evaporated on the water-bath, 
and the residual salt weighed. The yellow, intensely bitter alkaloid 
berberine, is said to ])recipitatc picric acid so perfectly that, on mixing 
the picric and alkaloidal solutions in equivalent proportions and 
filtering, the filtrate is colourless and free from bitterness. 

The cinchona alkaloids, the ojiium bases (excei)t morphine and 
pseudo-morphine), the strychnos alkaloids, veratrine, berberine, and 
some others, are completely ])recipitatcd by picric acid from their 
dilute solutions, if acidulated by sulphuric acid, but not in presence of 
free hydrochloric acid. Caffeine and the glucosides are not precipi¬ 
tated by picric acid. 

Some of the colour bases from coal-tar form extremely insoluble 
picrates, and have been employed by Kay and A|)pleyard (/. Soc. 
Dyers, etc., 4, 83) for the estimate of picric acid, f'br this pur¬ 
pose they prefer the dye known as night-blue, which is the tetra- 
mcthyltolyltriamido-di[)henyl-naphthyl-carbinol hydrochloride. The 
commercial product is purified by precipitating the aqueous solution 
with ammonia, washing well with water, and drying the precipitate 
over strong sulphuric acid. A weighed quantity of the ba.se is dis¬ 
solved in acetic acid and the solution diluted to a known volume. For 
the titration, a known volume of the night-blue solution is measured 
into a flask, and the solution of picric acid run in from a burette. 486 
parts of the night-blue ba.se correspond to 229 of picric acid, the picrate, 
which forms a dark precipitate, having the formula CjjHjf.Nj. 
C6H,(NO,)jOH. The picric acid solution .should contain i grm. of 
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the sample j)er litre, and l)y comparing; the volume of the solution used 
with the measure of a solution of pure [>i( ric acid employed in a ))aralle! 
experiment, the pro])ortion of imfiurity may be readily ascertained. 
'I'he end of the reaction is very sharjjly defined, as liy tilling the llask 
on one side, so that a portion of the clear liquid may run into the nei k, 
it is easy to observe whether the solution retains any blue colour. A 
very slight excess of pit ric acid is suflicient to produce a marked yellow 
tint. If desired, a jiortion of the litiuid may be fdtered for the better 
observation of its colour, but this is rarely necessary. 

Crystal violet, the hydrochloride of hexamcthyl-rosaniline, may be 
substituted for the niglU-bluc in the above ]>rocess. 443.5 parts of this 
colouring matter, when dissolved in water, react with 229 [larts of pure 
picric acid to form a jdcrate of the formula C\^H^,N,.C(,n2(N()J ,011. 
This prcciju'tate is Hotculenl, and when in suspension exhibits smli a 
powerful coppery retlex that the liquid containing it appears I)ro\\ n l)y 
rcllecled light. 

'I'hc picrates of rosaniline, safranine, methyl-violet, mclh)lenc-blue, 
and malachitc-green arc also nearly insoluble in water, but not suf¬ 
ficiently so to render the bases desirable subslilules for night-blue or 
I ryslal-violet in the above j)rocess. 

Of the compounds of jHcric ai id with solid hydrocarbons, that with 
najihlhalene, ^(NO^)<0, is almost the only one proiipi- 

(ated when the cold alcohol solution of the hydrocarbon is mixed with 
a cold alcoholic solution of jiicric acid. It forms stellate groiqt^ of 
golden-yellow needles, melting at 149°. The formation of naphthalene 
j)icratc may be employed to distinguish jncric acid from similar nitro¬ 
compounds. 

Acridine has been suggested by Anschutz {Jour. Soc. C'/irui. lud., 
1884, 3, 234) as a suitable reagent for the determination of picric 
acid, the hydrochloride l)cing used as a precipitant for metallic 
picrates and a .solution of the free base in benzene for the picric acid 
compounds of hydrocarbons. 

'I'hc nitrogen may be estimated in {)ieric acid by the Kjeldahl 
or Dumas method. Picric acid and pit rales may therefore be esti¬ 
mated by this means. In the Lunge nitrometer they evolve no gas. 

Picric acid has been used occaMonally to communicate bitterness 
to bccfy less than i grain jx^r Imperi.d gallon being amply sufficient for 
this pur|>ose. The most delicate and satisfactory method for the de¬ 
tection of picric acid in beer is to concentrate 100 c.c. by evaporation 
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to .about 30 C.C.; then acidity with sulphuric acid and agitate with 
ether or petroleum spirit. The ethereal solution is separated and 
evaporated. The residue is dissolved in hot water and the solution 
heated on the w.ater-bath for some time with a small quantity of clean 
white wool, which in presence of picric acid will acquire a yellow 
colour. I part of picric acid in 100,000 of beer may be detected by 
this method. Amyl alcohol has been proposed as a substitute for 
ether but is not so satisfactory. By first precipitating the beer with 
neutral lead acetate and filtering, the colouring matter of the beer may 
be removed and the indications made more delicate. As a confirm¬ 
ation, the dye may be removed from the wool by warming it W'ith dilute 
ammonia, filtering, and evaporating the filtrate to a very small bulk on 
the water-bath. On then adding a few drops of potassium cyanide 
solution and heating, a distinct red-brown will be produced in presence 
of picric acid;' or the ammoniacal e.^itract may be treated with zinc and 
hydrochloric acid and the solution diluted with alcohol as described on 
579 - 

It is evident that the method just described is applicable to the 
detection of jiicric acid on animal fibres, such as iilk or wool. 

Commercial Picric Acid. —The picric acid of commerce is generally 
crystallised. Though now of much better quality than formerly, it is 
still liable to contain impurities, and occasionally is intentionally 
adulterated. Thus .sodium suljihate is sometimes added before 
crystallisation, and o.xalic acid and sugar arc said to be occasionally 
met with. 

The m. p. of pure picric acid is 122°, and the best commercial 
samples do not melt below 121'^. A lower m. p. indicates the presence 
of dinitrophmol or a nitrocresol. The first impurity is due to imperfect 
nitrification and the latter to the employment of a phenol of low 
m. p, (therefore containing crcsol) for the manufacture. 

General intjntrities and adulterations may be detected and determined 
by treating 2 grm. of the fincty-pomicred sample with 50 c.c. of ether. 
Ihe picric acid dissolve.s, while any pur.ttes, nitrates, icxalic acid, 
boric acid, sodium sulphate, alum, su»ar, etc., will be left insoluble, 
and, after removal of ihc ethereal li(|uid, may be readily identified and 
determined. For the detection and estimation of wdlet and oxdlic 
ccid, 50 c.c. of warm benzene may be advantageously substituted for 
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the ether. Sugar and boric acid may be separated from the other im¬ 
purities by treating the residue insoluble in ether or benzene with 
rectified spirit. If boric acid is present the alcoholic .solution will burn 
with a green flame. S^^^ar may also be sought for by neutralising the 
aqueous solution of the sample by sodium carbonate, evaporating to 
dryness, and extracting with proof-spirit, which will dissolve any sugar 
and leave the sodium picratc insoluble. 

Sulithuric, hydrochloric, and oxalic acids, and their salts, may be 
detected by adding .solutions of barium, silver, and calcium, res|)cctively, 
to the warm, filtered, aqueous solution of the .sample. 0.2% of SO,, 
its estimated by prcciiutation as barium sul|)hate, is the maximum pro¬ 
portion allowed by the French Oovernment in picric acid intended for 
the manufacture of melinite. Pree sidphuric acid might be detected by 
dissolving the sample in warm benzene, agitating the solution with 
warm water, removing the benzene layer, and again agitating the 
aqueous liquid with benzene, till all yellow colour is removed. On 
then titrating the aqueous li(|uid with standard alkali, the volume rc- 
(piircd for neutralisation will correspond to the free sulphuric or other 
mineral acid of the .sam])le. 

It is possible lh;it commercial picric acid occasionally contains a 
nitropbetiohulpbmiic acid. Such an impurity would be indicated by the 
presence of sulphates in the residue obtained on igniting with a large 
excess of alkali, (.‘see Analyst, 1888, 13, 43.) 

If the process of nitrification has been imperfect, the resultant 
picric acid will be liable to contain dinitrophenol (see above). This 
impurity lowers the m. p. of the sanqile. The calcium salt is less 
soluble than calcium picratc, and if present in sufficient quantity may 
be separated from the latter by fractiontil crystallisation or by precipi¬ 
tating the hot saturated aqueous solution of the sample with excess of 
lime-water. 

method of estimating small proportions of dinitrophenol in picric 
add is by treating the acptcous soUition of the sample with bromine, 
as proposed by Allen (J. Soc. Dyers, etc., 4, 84). With dinitro¬ 
phenol the following reaction occurs: C,,H,(NOJjOH -|- Br, = HBr 
+ CoHjBr(NO,)jOH. With picric acid, bromine reacts as follows; 
C,H,(NO,),OH 4 - Br, = HBr 4 - UNO, 4 - C6lI,Br(NO,),OH. In 
each case two atoms of bromine enter into the reaction, with forma¬ 
tion of a bromodinitrophenol (the same in each ca.se) and one molecule 
of hydrobromic acid. But in the case of picric acid, nitric acid is 
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formed in addition, and hence the acidity of the liquid at the end of 
the reaction would be greater the larger the proportion of picric acid 
present. If the bromodinitrophenol and excess of bromine* were 
removed by agitation with ether or similar solvent, the acidity of the 
aqueous liquid could be ascertained with great accuracy by titration 
with standard alkali. 

The reaction between bromine and dinitrophenol occurs promptly, 
but in the case of picric acid it was gradual. In 12 hours it is com¬ 
plete, but in the course of a few minutes almost nothing. This fact 
enables the reaction with bromine to be utilised for the direct esti¬ 
mation of the dinitrophenol, instead of for its indirect estimation (by 
estimating the picric acid), as when the acidity is ascertained. The 
following method of operating was found by the author to be the most 
satisfactory: i grm. of the sample of picric acid is dissolved in about 
100 c.c. of warm water. A saturated solution of bromine in water is 
diluted with twice its measure of water in a large tapped and stoppered 
separator, and from this run into a burette. From this burette, a 
definite volume of the bromine solution, which is approximately of i*;;, 
strength, is run into a flask and an equal measure into another similar 
flask, both of which arc immediately closed. The picric acid solution 
is then poured into one of the flasks, the last drops rinsed in without 
delay, and then an excess of a solution of potassium iodide at once 
added to the contents of both flasks. The liberated iodine is then 
determined by titration with a dccinormal solution of sodium thiosul¬ 
phate (hyposulphite) in the usual way." From the difference in the 
volume of the solution required in the 2 experiments the amount of 
bromine which has reacted with the dinitrophenol is easily found. 
Dinitrophenol reacts with 86.96% of bromine, taking up 43.48%. 
Mononitrophenol, if present, which is improbable, would react with 
230.2% of bromine, taking up 115.1%, to form the compound C6H,- 
Br,(NOj).OH. Allen has verified these reactions by experiments on 
specially prepared mono- and dinitrophenol. When the process is 
applied to commercial picric acid the results are liable to be somewhat 
in excess of the truth, owing to slight action of the bromine on the 
picric acid itself. 

Commercial picric acid often contains red particles. These have 

* If preferred, before extracting with ether the excess of bromine may be got rid of by 
adding potassium iodide and then sufficient sodium thiosulphate to react with the lotlme 
liberated 

* Allen found iodine to be wholly without action on solutions of either mono-, di-, or trl- 
Tutrophenol. 
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been attributed to the presence of dinitrophenol, but from an ol)scr- 
vation of T. Whitaker ( 7 . Soc. Dyers, 4, 87) it is not improbalile 
that they consist of a nitrosophenol. 

A method for the detection of ])icric acid is given by A. Ryniska 
{Z.eit. anal. Chem., 1897, 813). The substance is macerated for 
several hours with water, acidified with sulphuric acid, then mixed 
with three volumes of 95% alcohol, and digested tor 24 hours at 
50 to 60°. After filtration and evaporation of the alcohol, any fat is 
removed by shaking with light petroleum, and the liquid is then 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and shaken rejicatedly with ether. 
Urine, which in cases of jioisoning with |)icric acid is always coloured 
reddish-brown by the presence of |)icramie acid, may be extracted 
with ether after simply acidifying. The residue obtained by evaporat¬ 
ing the ether is then tested for picric acid by (i) the isopurpuric 
reaction (blood-red colour on warming with potassium cyanide and 
sodium hydroxide); (2) the picramic acid reaction (blood-red colour 
on heating with sodium hydroxide and grape-sugar), or, better (3) 
hydroxide and sodium sul|)hidc; (4) ammoniacal co])|)cr solution 
(yellow-green crystals which polarise light); and (5) by dyeing white 
wool. The limit of sensitiveness of the 5 reactions is 115000, i tyooo, 
i: 12500,1; 80000, and i: 110000 respectively. Reactions (2) and (5) are 
less sensitive in presence of fats and other substances (see also Vol. 5). 

Metallic Picrates. —As a rule, the picrates arc tiosscssed of but 
little solubility. They arc yellow in colour and crystallise well. Many 
of them explode violently when heated or struck, and hence they are 
employed in admixture with metallic chlorates or nitrates as detonating 
charges for shells. 

Potassium picrate forms long yellow needles when a strong 
solution of ])icric acid is neutralised by potassium carbonate or hy¬ 
droxide. The salt requires 288 of cold or 14 jjarts of boiling water for 
solution, and in alcohol is nearly insoluble. The aciucous solution is 
much more strongly coloured than a solution of free ]>icric acid of 
corresponding strength. When heated, potassium jjicrate becomes 
red and explodes like gunpowder, and when strongly striu k it detonates 
violently. 

Sodium picrate is readily soluble in pure water, but nearly in¬ 
soluble in solution of sodium carbonate or hydroxide. 

Ammonium picrate crystallises in rhombic scales which arc .some¬ 
what more soluble than the potassium salt. It is used in conjunction 
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with potassium nitrate as a detonating charge for picric acid 
(lyddite). 

Lead picrate crystallises in brown needles soluble in 119 parts 
of cold water. In admixture with nitre it is employed as an explosive. 
A rough mixture of jiicric acid with red lead or litharge detonates 
violently when strongly struck. 

MERCURIC FULMINATE. 

This is made by dissolving mercury in nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.4) and 
pouring into warm alcohol. An energetic reaction takes place. On 
cooling, crystals of mercuric fulminate scijarate; they arc filtered off 
and washed until neutral. The product may be purified by recrystal¬ 
lisation from water. Its sp. gr. is 4.42. 1000 c.c. of water dissolves 

0.71 grm. at 12'’ and 1.74 grm. at 49°. 

Mercuric fulminate is extremely sensitive to friction and shock 
and explodes with tremendous speed. Hence its use as a detonator 
for igniting other explosives, which are less sensitive. It is always 
stored wet, and in fact under water until reriuircd for u.se. The very 
greatest care has to be taken in drying, weighing, and mixing it. It is 
frequently used by itself in caps and detonators, but many explosives 
are better ignited by com])Ositions containing other substances mixed 
with the fulminate to reduce its violence. The ])rincipal of these 
substances are jiotassium chlorate, antimonous sulphide, powdered 
sulphur, charcoal, and potassium nitrate. 

Silver fulminate may be made in the sttme manner as the mercury 
compound. It is even more sensitive than the latter, and is practi¬ 
cally never used exceiit for making caps for toy pistols. 

For methods of examining caps, physical as well as chemical, 
see Brownsdon (/. Site. Chem. Ind., 1905, 24, 381). The chemical 
methods are as follows: 

Analytical Examination of Caps. —The quantities most easily and 
accurately determined are: i. weight of charge; 2. weight of fulminate, 
and 3. weight of antimonous .sulphide (slibnitc). From the figures so 
obtained the percentage of fulminate and stibnite per cap can be 
ascertained, and that of chlorate and other ingredients indirectly by 
difference. In the estimation of such small quantities of fulminate 
and stibnite as are contained in a cap, S|)ecial methods must of 
necessity be used. By the use of the methods given in detail below, 
the weight of fulminate and stibnite are obtained easily within 20 
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minutes of commencing the analysis. The methods are volumetric, 
the only weighings required being those from which the weight of 
charge is obtained. 

Weight oj Charge .—This is best ascertained bydiflference, first w eigh¬ 
ing the cap, and afterward the empty shell plus tin foil, after e.xtracting 
the composition. The difference gives the weight of the composition 
plus varnish. The weight of varni.sh is small and may be ascertained 
in a number of ca|)s, the mean being deducted from the above weight 
found. If comparative and not absolute figures are rcipiired, it may 
be neglected, since it does not affect the weight of fulminate or stibnile. 
The extraction of the lomposilion is most (onveniently and completely 
done over a jioreelain dish of about 200 c.c. capacity by .sipieezing with 
pliers and removing the loosened foil and broken composition by 
means of a pointed wooden chip. Composition adhering to the shell 
or foil is loo.sencd by alcohol and washed into the dish by means of 
alcohol from a small wash-bottle. The shell and toil arc jnit on one 
side and subsequently weighed when dry. It is convenient to extract 
the composition at the same time from a number of laps. 

Fulminate .—The composition in the dish is broken down quite 
fine with a llat-headed glass rod, and the alcohol evaporated on a water- 
bath till the residue is moist, but not quite dry; 2^ c.c. of water are then 
added and the composition stirred from the bottom. .After the addition 
of 0.5 grm. of pure sodium thiosulphate, the contents of the dish are 
stirred for 2 1/2 miniite.s. One drop of methyl-orange is then added 
and the solution titrated with N/ 20 sulphuric acid. 'I'he acid is 
standardised against weighings of 0.05 to o.i grm. of [lure fulminate, 
to which arc added 25 c.c. of water and then 0.5 grm. of thiosulphate. 
This is .stirred for 2 1/2 minutes and then titrated with N/20 sulphuric 
acid. The small amount of antimonous sulphide present docs not 
interfere with the recognition of the end-point. After titration the 
solution is filtered through a small filter-paper, which retains the anti¬ 
mony sulphide. 

Antimonous Sulphide .—The filter-paper containing the antimonous 
sul|)hidc is well washed and then transferred to a large test-tube. 5 c.c. 
of strong hydrochloric acid are added and the contents of the tube boiled 
gently for a few' seconds until the sulphide is dissolved and all the 
hydrogen sulphide has been driven off or decomposed. 3 c.c. of a 
saturated .solution of tartaric arid are then added and the contents of 
the tube washed into a conical (lask of about 250 c.c. capacity. The 
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solution is then nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, excess of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate is added, and after the introduction of 
some starch solution the liquid is titrated with N/20 iodine solution. 
This method for small quantities of antimonous sulphide is both 
quick and accurate: the error does not exceed 0.0003 grm. 

There are two forms of commercial mercuric fulminate, “white” 
and “grey.” To obtain the former small amounts hydrochloric acid 
and metallic co])j)cr (about i: 1,000) are added to the nitric acid solu¬ 
tion of mercury in the manufacture of the fulminate. 'I’he white 
is not necessarily ])urer than the grey; ap])arently the blue tint of 
the copper salts neutralises the yellowish tint of the fulminate and a 
line i)recipitate of cuprous and mercurous chlorides helps to whiten 
the product. 

Various im|iuritics arc liable to be formed in the process of manu¬ 
facture and the amount of these m.ay be considerable, if great c are be 
not exercised in measuring out the ingredients, adjusting the tcm|)cra- 
ture, and attending to the other details. 

Mercuric fulminate should be white or light grey in c'olour with a 
slight tinge of yellow. It should dissolve readily and com|iletely or 
almost completely in ammonia and in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and in potassium cyanide .solution. The c.xact nature of the com¬ 
pounds that arc insoluble or difficultly soluble in these reagents is not 
k nown and they are [crobably different in different cases. They inc hide 
mercurous salts, mercuric fulminate, and metallic mercury. Metallic- 
mercury is said to be S|)ccially injurious to fulminate because it amal¬ 
gamates the copper caps and thus leads to the formation of cupric 
fulminate. To te.st for metallic mercury, treat the fulminate rcqieat- 
edly with strong hydrochloric acid until any mercurous chloride, which 
forms, has been dissolved, wash by decantation with w ater and examine 
the residue under the microscope for beads of mercury. Another 
method is to rub the fulminate in the wet state on a gold plate with a 
gold rod. If any white specks of gold amalgam are formed it shows 
the presence of metallic mercury. It is stated by .Solonina (Zcils. 
Schicss-Sprcngstnffwe'yen, 1910, 5, 4T and 61) that white fulminate never 
contains free mercury. Other impurities liable to be jjresent arc mer¬ 
curous comijounds and oxalates. The former yield mercurous chlo¬ 
ride when treated with hydrochloric acid and only dissolve with 
difficulty in excess of the hot reagent. Pure fulminate dissolves 
readily and completely in hydrochloric acid. 
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The oxalate may be estimated as follows: The fulminate is dis¬ 
solved in ammonia solution, ammonium sulphide is added to [irecipi- 
tate the mercury, the solution is filtered washed, and to the filtrate 
ammonium chloride and calcium chloride solutions are added. After 
standing overnight the calcium oxalate is filtered olT and estimated 
by one of the usual methods. 

. Mercuric fulminate when recryslallised from hot water is said to 
contain half a molecule of water of crystallisation, but it is doubtful 
whether the product has a high degree of purity, because hot water 
converts some of the fulminate into fulminurate and mercuric oxide. 
For the purification of fulminate, it is better to dissolve it in jiotassium 
cyanide solution and rcpreci|)itate with dilute nitric acid. This is 
the method adopted by Brownsdon to obtain a pure product for stand¬ 
ardising the sulphuric acid: 

.About o 8 |iart by weight of potassium cyanide are dissolved in 
ten of water and then one jtart of fulminate is gradually added with 
constant stirring. When solution is complete the insoluble residue 
is filtered off and dilute nitric acid is added to the filtrate until no 
further precipitate is formed. The white powder is allowed to settle, 
washed several times by decantation, and then on the filter with dis¬ 
tilled water until it is no longer acid. It is then [iressed between 
filter-paper and dried first in the air and then in a desiccator and kept 
in a dark place. 

For the purification of mercuric fulminate on a commercial scale, 
Solonina recommends that it be dissolved in pyridine and reprecipi¬ 
tated with water, ft is not customary, however, to |)urify mercuric 
fulminate excejit by washing with water until neutral. 

Other substances that are frecpiently used together with fulminate 
to compose the mixtures used for filling cajis and igniters arc mealed 
gun|)owdcr, sul|)hur, potassium nitrate, jiotassium chlorate, ground 
glass, and antimonous sulphide. 

Sometimes mixtures are used containing no fulminate. The 
surface is generally covered with shellac varnish. Detonators for 
firing high explosives are usually filled with fulminate alone or mixed 
with a small proportion of potassium chlorate. 

SOLVENTS. 

In the manufacture of propulsive explosives the nitrocellulose is 
gelatinised by means of a suitable solvent. For nitrocellulose con- 
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taining 13% of nitrogen acetone is mostly employed and this is the 
solvent used in the manufacture of cordite (see Marshall, /. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1904, 23, 645). Amyl and ethyl acetates have, however, been 
used for some powders; they are easily detected by their characteristic 
odours. A mixture of ether and alcohol is usually used for gelatinis¬ 
ing “soluble” nitrocelluloscs. 

Other mixtures, such as acetone and ether, are used in other cases. 
In the French military powders, amyl alcohol is added; it prevents the 
nitrocellulose becoming degelatinised and appears not only to main¬ 
tain the ballistics of the explosive, but also the chemical stability to 
some extent. 

The solvent used for gelatinising as c.xplosive can usually be detected 
by the odour when warmed in the ground state in a test-tube, as is 
done in carrying out the heat test (see below). An old powder, for 
which ether-alcohol has been used, will give the characteristic sweet 
smell of ethyl nitrate. Ohl cordite, on the other hand, has an a( id 
smell probably due to acetic and formic acids formed from the 
acetone. The quantity of solvent remaining in an ex|)losive is de¬ 
termined as described below under “Moisture and Volatile Matter.” 

WOOD MEAL. 

Wood meal is a constituent of carbonite and many other high 
exjtlosives. It serves the double purjjose of absorbing the nitrogly¬ 
cerin and reducing the temperature of explosion. It should be free 
from acid and foreign substances, especially particles of metal, and 
should not contain much resin. The moisture should not exceed about 
5%. It should absorb nitroglycerin readily. 

Other Materials. 

Although the substances dealt with above are the most important 
constituents of modern explosives, there are many others that are used, 
and in fact there are few commercial materials that have not at any 
rate been proposed at some time or other. All highly nitrated nitro- 
derivatives and organic nitrates arc more or less explosive, and the 
greater the number of nitro-groups the more explosive they are; 
trinitrotoluene and the nitrocresols are very usual constituents of high 
explosives. The lower nitro-derivatives, such as mononilrobenzene. 
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are also frequently employed in conjunction with substances that 
contain an excess of oxygen. Among the secondary constituents of 
composite explosives there are many that contain no oxygen, such as 
mineral jelly (vaseline), wood pulp, and starch. There are also the 
solvents used for gelatinising the nitrocellulose: acetone, alcohol, 
ether, and amyl acetate. The.se substances are dealt with in other 
sections. 

Since the introduction of Franke’s process for utilising the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere, it has been (jroposed to use cyanogen derivatives, 
such as dicyan diamide, as constituents of explosives. 11 is claimed that 
they increase the stability and the gas evolution, but diminish the 
temperature of the products of explosion. 

Other organic substances that may be found in various explosives 
are castor oil, starch, resin, glue, dextrin Hour, ])araffin, and naphtha¬ 
lene. These are not explosives and are employed in conjunction with 
organic or inorganic materials containing an cxce.ss of oxygen. It 
should Ije borne in mind that the competition in the ex[)losivcs industry 
is keen, prices obtainable arc not high, and therefore rare and ex|)en- 
sive substances cannot be used and need not be sought for. 

The inorganic materials used indude the ])Otassium, sodium, and 
ammonium nitrates, chlorates, and perchlorates, calcium and sodium 
carbonates, barium nitrate, aluminium, kiesclguhr, and several sul¬ 
phates and chlorides. Ammonium oxalate is present in many high 
explosives. 

In France and Germany attempts have been made to increase the 
stability of explosives by adding sm.all quantities of urea, aniline, 
diphenylamine and other substances wliich will combine with nitrogen 
oxidc.s, but these additions do not appear to produce the desired elTect. 

COMPOSITE EXPLOSIVES. 

Nitrocotton is present in most modern explosives. Many contain 
more than 50% and some consist almost entirely of it. Nitroglycerin 
is also a very frequent constituent. These substances are detected 
and estimated by the methods given above. 

Moisture and Volatile Matter. —.All explosives that have been 
wholly or partly gelatinised retain more or less of the organic solvent 
used. In the case of the larger sizes of “cordite M. D.” it amounts 
frequently to more than 1%, and nitrocellulose powders, in which there 
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is no nitroglycerin, generally contain several %, which it is impracti¬ 
cable to drive off in the drying stoves, as it is retained by the colloid 
with great obstinacy. 

In the case of e.vplosives not containing nitroglycerin, camphor, or 
any other constituent that it is slightly volatile, the material is ground 
and sifted, and 2 grm. are weighed out onto a watch-glass and dried in 
an oven at a suitable temjjerature to constant weight. As a rule, it is 
not advisable to use for this purpose material that has been ground 
more finely than is laid down in the directions for the heat test, 
Ijecause the very fine material loses a considerable iirojiortion of its 
volatile matter during the grinding, sifting, and weighing. The 
tem])erature of the oven is usually somewhere between 65 and 100°. 
Explosives that are thoroughly stable will withstand the latter temper¬ 
ature for several hours without undergoing a sufficient amount of 
decomposition to affect the results. In the case of unstable materials 
a lower temperature must be employed, however, and in extreme 
cases the drying should be carried out at the ordinary temperature in 
a vacuum desicc ator over sulphuric acid. 

Moisture in Nitroglycerin Explosives. (.See Marshall, J. Soc. 
Client, hid., 1904, 23, 154).—The difficulty to be overcome in this 
instance is the fact that nitroglycerin itself is slightly volatile. But 
investigations carried out at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham 
Abbey, showed that the difficulty could be overcome by the use of a 
special apparatus, consisting of an aluminium dish covered with a 
glass cone, so as to leave only a very slight space between them for the 
escape of the vapour of water and organic solvent. 

The apparatus is warmed and allowed to stand for 1/2 hour 
in a desiccator to acquire constant weight. Then 5 grm. of the sample 
are placed in the aluminium dish, the glass cone is put over it, and the 
whole is weighed. The ap]iaratus is then stood upon a metal plate 
heated below by boiling water or steam: the top of an ordinary boiling- 
water oven is suitable. Here it is allowed to stand until the weight is 
practic.ally constant. In the case of “cordite, mark I”, or ballistite, or 
blasting gelatine an hour is .sufficient; “cordite M. D.” requires 2 
hours. The apparatus is then removed to the desiccator, allowed to 
stand for 1/2 hour and weighed. The loss of weight is the amount 
of moisture (volatile matter) in the explosive taken. Any nitroglycerin 
that is driven off from the powder by the heat is condensed on the glass 
cone; the loss of nitroglycerin from the apparatus is less than 0.01%. 
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The results are very consistent. The material should he ground and 
.sifted in the same manner as is laid down in the instructions for the 
heat test. 

For the estimation of the water only in sulistanccs which contain 
also acetone and other volatile compounds Dupre recommends the use 
i)f calcium carbide (Analyst, iijoh, 31, 213), The ground material is 
put into a tube i cm. wide and 10 cm. long and covered first with a 
layer of dry sand and then w ith a layer of carbide 5 cm. high. The 
tube is connected to a nitrometer filled with saturated brine, and 
heated in a water-bath to 100“. The moisture reacts with the car¬ 
bide producing acetylene. Taking into account the water taken up 
by the lime i c.c. acetylene corresponds to 0.001723 grm. water. 

Other Constituents.—A further portion of 2 grm. is weighed out 
into a corrugated hardened filter-paper, and c.xtracted with ether 
(sp. gr. 0.720) in a So.xhlel. The e.xtract may contain nitroglyi erin, 
resin, cam])hor, sulphur, mineral jelly (vaseline), or jiaraftin. Mineral 
j'elly and paraltin, being insoluble in So');, methyl alcohol, can be 
separated quantitatively from the nitroglyi erin, etc., l)y the u.se of this 
.solvent. .After distilling off the ether, a mi.vture 80 jiarts by volume 
of absolute methyl alcohol and 20 of water is added to the matcri.il 
in the e.xtraction llask, which is then heated on a boiling water-bath. 
The liquid is allowed to settle for a minute or two and then is decanted 
through a small filter or directly into a clean beaker. .After repeating 
this operation about .i times, the mineral jelly is quite free from nitro¬ 
glycerin. .After the lirst w ashing it is advisable to heat the llask again 
before adding more alcohol, in order to cause the mineral jelly to 
adhere to the glass. If any globules of the mineral jelly get into the 
filter or beaker, they must be washed free from nitroglycerin, and then 
transferred back into the extraction llask, if necessary with the aid of a 
little ether. After drying in a steam-oven the mineral jelly may be 
weighed in the extraction llask. 

Cordite and cordite MD have the following composition- 
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It will 1)C seen that the methods already given will suflirc for the 
complete analysis of these explosives. 'I’he ash may ho ascertained as 
desi ril)e<l above under Nitrocellulose. 

In the case of an explosive of unknown com|iosition the contents of 
the lilter-pa|)er may now, after weighing, he further extracted with 
water, which will dissolve any nitrates, chlorates or soluble carbonates, 
or other salts or materials .soluble in water. 'I'he matter dissolved 
out is analysed by the usual methods. 'I'he contents of the filter- 
])aper can then be further extracted with benzene, chloroform, etc. 
The final residue will probably consist entirely of nitrocellulose, whkh 
after weighing can be c.xamined as desiribcd above for percentage of 
nitrogen, .solubility in ether-alcohol, etc. In the case of an unknown 
explosive it is desirable to examine the matter insoluble in acetone. 
Blasting e.xjdosives frequenlly contain wood meal, infusorial earth, 
and other similar organic and inorganic materials; these will be found 
in the matter insoluble in acetone. 

STABILITY TESTS. 

Both nitrocellulose and nitroglycerin dcconi|)ose slowly even at the 
ordinary temperature, and as the tem|icrature is raised the rale of 
decomposition increases rapidly. Nevertheless, under favorable 
conditions of storage, a good sample of guncotton can be kept lor a 
great number of years without undergoing serious deterioration. But 
during manufacture unstable bodies are formed, which arc extremely 
difficult to remove from the nitrocellulose. One class of thc.se bodies 
is that of the mi.xed suliihtiric and nitric esters of cellulose, which have 
been mentioned above, but there are also other substam cs the exact 
nature of which is unknown at pre.sent but which are very deleterious. 
In the early days of the manufacture of nitrocellulose there were no 
methods known for readily distinguishing a stable from an unstable 
explosive, and the result was a scries of devastating cx])losi<ins which 
practically put a sto|) for a time to the new industry, and it was only 
after Sir Trederick Abel had devised his “heat test” that it was 
possible to carry on the manufacture of modern explosives with safety. 
.Mthough this test has many imperfections, and a large number of 
other tests have been iirojiosed to replace it, it is still the one that is 
most used, as it is very sim|)le and easy to carry out, and the other 
tests are ecjually open to objection. 
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Ncjirly all the 'ilubility tests that have been proposed depend on the 
detection or measurement of the nitrogen oxides given oiT when the 
cx])lo.sivc is heiiled to a more or less elevated tem[)craliire. 'I'hc lir.^t 
(.lass of these tests is that of the so-(.alle(l “tra(e tests,” in whuh the 
explosive is healed at a moderate temperature, smh as i6o or 180'^, 
and the time taken to colour a very sensitive test-pa|)er or soliitinn is 
observed 'The Abel test belongs tolliis class. The sei ond di\ i^ioii is 
that of the “fume tests,” in whi( h the sample is heat<‘cl at a » oiisidcr- 
ably higlier temperature, to 135°, and the time noted unlii it 
(ommcnccs to fume, or until it affects some less sensitive reagent, sm h 
as litmus-paper. The third class, tliat of the “(juantitative test'',” 
(omprises lliosc in \^hi(h the guncotton is healed at a fixed temper¬ 
ature within al)oul the same limits as those of tlie “fume tests,” and 
measurements arc made of the amount of the oxides of nitrogen or 
the total jirodiuTs of denomposition given off in a lixecl period of time. 

The Abel Heat Test.' —'The following are the jinncipal aiipliames 
rccpiired for this test as laid clown by llie British Home Oflice. The 
illustrations of a|)paralus used in this test are from Appendix \'I, 
Regulations for Army Ordnance Service, Pi. 2; by permission of the 
Controller of Jlis Majesty's Stationery Office. 

Argand gas burner or Bcr/elius spirit lamp if gas is not 
available. 

Needle for piening heat test-papers. 

Test-lubes 5 1/4 to 5 1/2 in. long, and of siuh a diameter 
that they will hold from 20 to 22 c.e. of water when filled to 
a height of 5 in. 

India-ruliber stoppers, No. 4, fitting the test tubes and carry¬ 
ing an arrangement for holding the test-paper, a narrow 
glass tube ])assing through the centre of the stopper, and 
drawn out so as to form .1 hook, or terminating in a plaliiuim 
wire hook. (Pig. 21 ) 

A water-oven, measuring inside about 9 in. each wa\, with 
wire gauze .shelves about 3 in. a[>art. 

A thermometer. 

A clock or walcli. 

Sjiciial Water-bath —'rids consists of a spherical (ojipcr 
xc-sseh A (Idg. 22), of about 8 in. diameter with an aperture 

>Foi the vi,;ni(ic.itK(.' •'! the AIh’I IIc.U Tist soc Ri.bcrtson .iii-l Sm.irt, J Si'C Cluni Ind.^ 
1910. 29, t (0 
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of about s in.; it has a loose lid of sheet copper about 6 in. in 
diameter, B, and rests on a tripod stand about 14 in. high, C, 
which is surrounded by a screen of thin sheet copper, D; 
within the latter is placed the Berzelius or Argand burner, 



E, with copper chimney. 'I'he lid, B, has .seven holes ar¬ 
ranged as seen in Eig. 23, No. 7 to receive a thermometer and 
the other 6 to receive the test-tubes containing the explosives 
to be tested. Around each of the holes 1 to 6, on the under¬ 
side of the lid, arc soldered 3 jcieccs of brass wire with points 



Etc. 23. Fig. 24. 


slightly converging (Eig. 24). These serve to hold the test- 
tubes in position and allow them to be easily removed. 

A nest of 2 sieves with holes drilled in sheet copper. The 
holes in the top sieve have a diameter cc[ual to 14 BWG; 
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those in the second sieve arc equal to 2i BWG. The lower 
sieve fits into a box also of sheet copper, and the upjier sieve is 
closed with a cop[ier lid. There are standard patterns of 
sieves and bath, which tan be obtained from the usual 
dealers in chemical aj)|iaratus. 

Mill.—This also is of standard pattern and can be obtained 
from the same sources. 

Cutter for cutting up Cordite MD and other tough mate¬ 
rials. 


The test-paper is prepared as follows: 3 grm. of white maize starch 
(corn-flour) previously washed with cold water are added to 250 c.c. of 
distilled water, the mixture stirred, heated to boiling and kejil gently 
boiling for ten minutes; i grm. of pure potassium iodide (rccrystal- 
lised from alcohol) is dis.solvcd in 250 c.c. of distilled water. The 2 
solutions arc thoroughly mixed and allowed to get cold. Strips or 
sheets of the best white Knglish filter-jiaijer, weighing air-dry 4.1 to 
4.6 grm. per roo square inches (645 sq. cm.), previou.sly washed with 
water and dried,' arc dipped into the solution thus prepared, and al¬ 
lowed to remain in it not less than 10 seconds; they are then allowed 
to drain and dry in a [ilace free from laboratory fumes and dust. The 
upper and lower margins of the strijis or sheets are cut off, and the paper 
is preserved in wcll-sloppered or corked bottles in the dark. After |>rcp- 
aration the papers should be kept (in the dark) for a month before 
being taken into u.se. .After that, if kejit carefully (in the dark), they will 
remain good for 6 to 12 months, but they should be tested from time to 
time by putting on one of them a drop of dilute acetic add, made by 
mixing i volume of acetic acid, b. ji. with 4 volumes of distilled water. 
The freshly prepared |ia(>er and that whidi is still in good condition 
will give no colouration. In time, however, and soonc.st in a bright 
light, a drop of acid produces a brown or bluish colouration. A single 
hour of strong sunlight causes a marked effect. If the paper is un- 
.serviccablc, the discolouration takes iilace at once; any di.scoloiiration 
taking phace some lime afterward may be disregarded. 

The dimen.sions of the iiicces of test-pa|ier used arc about 20 mm. 
by 10 mm. (0.8 by 0.4 in ). 


' Ac come Eaolish filtrr-paiicr has he™ fmiml to contain some jiibstancc soluble in acetic 
acul whikh libCMtos iodine from iiotassiuin lodidf. the Homo Olhee aiilhonlics now hm! it 
atlvi'sTblo to wash the filter-papfr acetic .icid, made by mixing i pait ol the 

Saual a^d with ,0 ^ater. wash all night m n.-ming lap water, nnbc twice 

S d odU \vrit£T. drv. and uiocccd .is above (Annual Report of H M Inspector of Lxplo- 


m distilletl water, dry. and piocccd 
sivcs for 1907. P 17) 
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Standard Tint-paper.—A solution of caramel in water is made of 
such strength that when diluted loo times the tint of the solution 
equals that produced by Nesslcr reagent in loo c.c. of water containing 
0.000235 grm. of ammonium chloride. With this solution lines are 
drawn by means of a clean quill pen on strips of filler-paper previously 
washed with distilled water to remove traces of bleaching matter and 
dried. When these marks are dry, the paper is cut into pieces of the 
same size as the test-paper previously described, so that each piece has 
a line across it near the middle of its length. Only those strips are 
used in which the brown line has a breadth of from 0.5 to i mm. 
The standard tint-paper should be kept in a corked tube, and should 
not be exposed to the light except when actually in use. 

Applications of Abel Heat Test. 

Guncotton, Compressed Nitrocellulose, Tonite, Etc. — Prepara¬ 
tion of the Sample .—Sufficient material to serve for 2 or more tests is 
removed from the centre of the block or cartridge by gentle scraping, 
and if necessary further reduced by rubbing through a sieve with a 
clean hard brush. The fine powder thus produced is spread out in a 
thin layer upon a paper tray 6 in. by 4.5 in., which is then placed on 
one of the wire gauze shelves of the water-oven, which is kcjit as nearly 
as possible at 120° F. (49“). The sample is allowed to remain at rest 
for 15 minutes in the oven, the door of which is left wide open. After 
the lapse of 15 minutes the tray is removed, and exposed to the air 
of the room for 2 hours, the sample being at some point within that 
time rubbed upon the tray with a brush in order to reduce it to a fine 
and uniform state of division. 

The English War Department method differs from this in specifying 
that after drying in the oven the guncotton shall be exposed for 4 hours 
instead of 2. 

Application of the Toil .—The water-bath is to be filled to within 
0.25 in. of the edge. The thermometer is inserted through hole 
No. 7 of the lid to a depth of 2.5 in. measured from the lid, and the 
water is heated and maintained at a temiterature of 170° F. (76.7°). 
When this temperature is reached 20 grains (1.3 grm.) of the prepared 
guncotton are weighed out, placed in the test-tube, and gently pressed 
down until it occupies a space of not more than i .3 in. in the test-tube. 
A test-paper is affixed to the hook of the glass tube and moistened 
by touching the upper edge with a drop of distilled water containing 
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$0% of pure glycerol. The quantity of liquid used must only Ije suf¬ 
ficient to moisten about half of the pajier. The cork carrying the rod 
and test-paper is then fixed into the test-tube, and the latter inserted 
into the bath to a dc])th of 2.5 in., measured from the cover. The test- 
])aper is to be kept near the top of the test-tube, but free of the cork, 
until the tube has been immersed for aliout 5 minutes. A ring of 
moisture will about this time be deposited upon the sides of the test- 
tube a little above the cover of the bath; the glass rod must then be 
lowered until the lower margin of the moistened part of the paper is 
on a level with the bottom of the ring of moisture in the tube; the 
paper is now closely watched. The test is complete when the faint 
brown line, which makes its appearance on the line of boundary 
between the dry and moist portions of [taper, equals in tint the line 
on the standard tint-|)apcr. 

The interval of time between the first insertion of the test-tube in 
the water at 170°!'’. and the production of the standard tint constitutes 
the test, and this interval of time must be not less than 10 minutes, 
or the sample will not be considered to have satisfied the test. 

The British War Department directions differ from the.se in .stating 
that the thermometer and tubes are to be immersed in the water to a 
de[)th of 2.5 in., whereas ac cording to the Home Office the 2.5 in. are to 
be me.asured from the cover so that only 2.25 in. arc immersed in the 
water. 

According to the British Home Office, the glycerol and water are to 
be applied to the upper edge of the test-paper by means of a camel’s- 
h.air pencil, but the chemists of the War Department use a glass rod 
forming the prolongation of the stopper of a drojiping-bottle. 

These and other differences appear very trivial, but with such a very 
delicate test very slight causes produce differences in the results. 

Schultze, E C Powder and other Sporting Powders.—These 
contain a considerable proportion of ungelatinised nitrocellulose, and 
should be dried, e.x|iosed, and tested in the same manner as guncotton. 

Cordite, Ballistite.—These and other [ireparation.s containing 
nitrocellulose, gelatinised or semi-gelatinised, are tested as follows: 

If the preparation is in the form of small flakes or grains, as is the 
case with some rifle [lowders, t.6 grm. (25 grains) are weighed out into 
a test-tube. But if the pieces are larger, as in the case of cordite, they 
must be broken up and ground. Pieces 1/2 in. long are cut from one 
end of all the sticks of cordite selected for the test, and in the case of 
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the larger sizes of cordite each piece so cut is further subdivided into 4 
portions. These cut ])ieces arc then passed once through the mill, the 
first portion of material that passes through being rejected on account 
of the possible presence of foreign matter from the mill. The ground 
material is put on the top sieve of the nest and sifted. That portion 
which has passed through the top sieve and been stopped by the second 
is taken for the test. If the mill is properly set, the greater part of the 
ground material will be of the ])ropcr size. 

If too hard for the mill, the material may be softened by exposure 
to the vapour of acetone or reduced to the necessary state of subdivision 
by means of a moderately coarse rasp. Should the acetone va|)our have 
rendered it too .soft for the mill, it should be cut up into small pieces, 
which may he brought to any desired degree of hardness by sim])le 
exposure to air. 

Kxijlosives, which consist ])artly of gelatinised collodion cotton 
and i)artly of ungclatinised guncotton, are best reduced to powder by 
a ras|> or softened by exposure to mi.xed ether and alcohol vapour at 
a temperature of 33 to 39° (90 to 100° I’.). 

If the volatile matter in the explosive ex( ecilso.5'J,, the sifted material 
should be dried at a temperature not exceeding 140° F. (61°) until 
the proportion is not more than 0.5%. 

.'\fter each .samitle has been ground, the mill must be taken to pieces 
and carefully cleaned. 

The British War Department regulations, on the other hand, do not 
allow of softening the cordite with acetone va|)our. For nno cordite 
supplied to the department by contractors it i,s s|iecilicd that 1/4 in. 
shall be cut from every stick forming the sample and discarded. 
Small pieces or slices about 1/8 in. thick are then cut off and passed 
through the mill, the first portion being rejected. The ])ortion that 
passes through thefirst sieve, but is sto])ped by the second, is used for the 
heat and moisture tests, whereas the finer portion which |)a.sses through 
the second sieve is used for the rest of the analysis. The material 
used for the heat and moisture tests should not (cass through the mill 
more than once, else there will be .some loss of moisture. For the same 
reason it should be put at once into well-.sto|)pered bottles and should 
not be touched with the hands. 

In the case of aid cordite, which has already beer, issued to the ser¬ 
vices. it is permitted to pass the material which remains on the top 
sieve through the mill once again, but not oftener. No delay should 
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take place between the grinding of the cordite and the carrying out of 
the test, and aeration should ))e avoided. The adjustment of the 
percentage of volatile matter to 0.5 is, therefore, directly contrary to 
the Service regulations, although recommended by the British Home 
Ofiice. 

For the application of the test the Home Office instructions are as 
’follows: The thermometer is fixed so as to be inserted through the 
lid of the water-bath (Fig. 22, p. 596) into the water to a dejith of 2.75 in. 
The water is to be maintained at a constant temperature of 180® F. 
(82.2°). A test-paper is fixed on the hook of the glass rod, so that when 
inserted into the tul)e it will be in a vcrli(al j)osition. It is moistened 
with glycerin and water as dire(tcd al>ove for guncotton. The cork 
carrying llie rod and jiaper is fixed into the test-tube and the ])osilion 
of the paj)cr adjusted so that its lower edge is about half-way down 
the tube, which is then inserted through one of the holes in the cover 
of the bath to such a depth that the lower margin of the moistened 
|)art of the paper is about 0.6 in. above the surface of the cover. 'Phe 
test is complclerl when the faint brown tint, which after a time makes 
its appearance at the margin lietwcen the wet and dry portions of the 
test-paj>er, equals in dejith of tint the brown line drawn on the standard 
lint-paper. The time which elapses between the insertion of the test- 
tube into the bath at 180° F. and the comjiletion of the test must not 
be less than 15 minutes, according to the Home Office regulations. 

No new cordite is ac c ejited by the War I)ej)artmcnt from contractors 
unless it stands a heal test of 30 minutes at 180® I'., but the test is 
carried out with pajiers that are less sen.siiive than those of the Jlomc 
Office. 

( ordite, whic h has already been issued to the Services, is tested at 
160° F. (71.i*^). If the lest is 8 minutes or above, the cordite is con¬ 
sidered “serviceable”; if below 8 minutes and above 4 minutes, it is 
“doubtful” or “unserviccalilc.” 

Nitroglycerin.—As nitroglycerin by itself is not an article of com¬ 
merce, the British Home Office does not find it necessary to specify a 
test for it, but only for nitroglycerin extracted from such materials as 
dynamite and for nitroglycc'rin explosives. The War Department, 
however, specifies a test for the nitroglycerin that is used in the manu¬ 
facture of cordite. Por this 6.5 grm. (joo grains) are taken and 
passed through a neutral filtcr-pa])er to remove moisture. Of the 
filtrate 3.25 grm. (50 grains) are introduced into a test-tube, and the 
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test is carried out as in the case of cordite. It must give a test of at 
least i8 minutes at i8o° F. 

Dynamite.—Nitroglycerin explosives, from which the nitroglycerin 
can be removed mechanically, must satisfy the following test laid down 
by the Home Office: This test, however, though looked upon at 
present as the most imjjortant, so far as testing the purity of the 
nitroglycerin is concerned, is only one of several which any given 
sam])le of nitroglycerin j)re]jaration has to satisfy in order to establish 
its compliance with the definition in the Authorised List. 

About 20 or 26 grm. {300 or 400 grains) of dynamite, finely divided, 
are placed in a funnel 2 in. in diameter, which has previously been 
plugged with some freshly ignited asbestos. The surface is smoothed 
by means of a flat-headed glass rod or stopper and some clean washed 
and dried kieselguhr is spread over it to a depth of i/<S in. Water 
is next carefully dropjjed from a wash-bottle upon this kieselguhr, 
and when the first portion has been soaked up, more is added; this is 
repeated until sufficient nitroglycerin has been collected in the gradu¬ 
ated measure below. If any water should have passed through with 
the nitroglycerin, it should be removed with a ])icce of blotting- 
paper, and the nitroglycerin, if necessary, filtered through a dry 
filter-paper. 

Application of the Test. —3.25 grm. (30 grains) of the nitroglycerin 
are weighed into a test-tube in such a way as not to soil the sides of the 
tube, and the test is carried out as in the case of cordite, exce|)t that 
the temperature of the bath is 160° F. (7r.i°). The nitroglycerin 
will not be considered to have satisfied the test unless the time neces¬ 
sary to produce the standard tin is at least 15 minutes. 

Blasting Gelatin, Gelatin Dynamite, Etc.—3.25 grm. (50 grain.s) 
of blasting gelatin are intimately incorporated with 6.5 grm. (lOO grains) 
of French chalk. This can be effected by working the materials 
with a wooden ])estlc in a wooden mortar. The F’rem h chalk should 
be of good commercial quality, should be carefully washed with 
distilled water, dried in a water-oven, and exposed under a bell 
jar to moist air until it has taken up about 0.5% of moisture. It 
should be bottled for u.sc, and with ordinary care the percentage of 
moisture will not alter much. 

The mixture is to be gradually introduced into a test-tube of the 
dimensions pre.scribed above with the aid of gentle tapping on the 
table between the introduction of successive portions of the mixture 
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into the tube, so that when the tube contains all of the mixture it shall 
be filled to the extent of 1.75 in. of its height. The test-paper is 
then to be inserted and the heat applied in the manner prescribed 
above. The sample tested is to withstand exposure to 160° T. (71.1°) 
for a period of 10 minutes before producing a discolouration of the 
test-paper corresponding in tint to the standard tint-paper. 

Non-gelatinised nitroglycerin preparations, from which the nitro¬ 
glycerin cannot be expelled by water, are tested without any previous 
separation of the ingredients, the temperature being, as above, 160° F. 
and the time 7 minutes. 

United States Directions for the Heat Test. —The regulations 
issued by the military and naval authorities of the United States 
differ considerably from the English ones: in some respects they are 
more explicit, in others less so. They are here given in full: 

Blasting gelatin, gelatin dynamite, and analogous preparations are 
also submitted to liquefaction and exudation tests, which are identical 
with those prescribed by the United States Government, q.v. below, 
p. 605. 

Nitroglycerin. —The water-bath of the potassium-iodide-starch 
testing-apparatus is brought to 160° F. (71.1°), and maintained at that 
temperature, being regulated by the thermometer which should be im¬ 
mersed about 23/4 in. in the water. 'I’he source of heat should be 
carefully watched, and at no time should the temperature of the bath 
rise or fall more than 1° F. from 160° F. 50 grains of nitroglycerin are 
placed in each test-tube and carefully weighed, being careful not to 
get any on the sides of the test-tube; this may be done by using a suit¬ 
able dropper or glass tube. 

A piece of test-paper is taken with the pincers and laid down on a 
piece of clean filter-paper. The test-paper is held in place by the end 
of a glass rod which has been tlioroughly cleaned, heated, and cooled. 
A small hole is made in the test-paper with tlie point of the pincers 
opposite the middle of one end of tlie jiajicr and about 0.2 in. from the 
edge. The test-paper is taken up with the pincers, the platinum hook 
inserted through the hole just made, the hook bent with the pincers 
until the throat of the hook is closed tightly on the paper so that it will 
stand stiffly up when the paper is held vertically above the glass rod. 
The glass rod with test-paper is placed carefully aside under a bell 
glass or other protecting cover where it will be protected from fumes 
and dust. In the same way the other test-papers are prepared. 
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A solution of pure glycerol and distilled water, in equal volumes, is 
prepared. 

One of the test-papers is taken, held with the paper up, and a drop 
of the glycerol solution is ])laccd on each of the lower corners of the 
test-paper, as held; the paper should absorb this evenly about half-way 
to the opposite upper edge, leaving a distinct line about midway be¬ 
tween the moistened and the unmoistened parts. One of the test-tubes 
is placed in the bath through one of the a|)crlures in the cover and is 
immersed until the sample is below the surface of the Witter. 'I'he test- 
[taper, moistened with glycerol, is |)hued in the test-tube, and the glass 
rod is moved through the cork until the line between the moistened and 
unmoistened parts of the test-pa[)er is about 5/8 of an in. above the 
U[)per surface of the cover. This time is recorded. The same is 
done with each of the other 2 test-jtapers. 'I'he line between the 
moistened and unmoistened [iiirts of each tcst-|)apcr is Wiitched 
carefully, and the exact instant that a faint brown colour' appears 
on this line of demarcation on each test-paper is recorded. 'I'his 
comjdetes the test. 

The nitroglycerin under examination will not be considered “thor¬ 
oughly purified” unless the time elaj'scd between the insertion of the 
test-paper and the a|)pearance of the brown colour is at least 15 
minutes. The average of the records of all the tubes will be taken. 

Explosive Gelatin. —If explosive gelatin is under examination a 
sample of 50 grains is intimately incorporated with too grains of 
French chalk, using a wooden jTCStle in a wooden mortar, 'i'he 
French chalk should be of good commercial quality, should be thor¬ 
oughly washed W'ith distilled water, dried in a water-oven, and then 
exposed to moi.st air under a bell jar until it has taken up about 0.5'’,' 
of moisture It should then be jTlaced in a glass-stoppered jar for use. 

Each test-tube is filled with this mixture to a depth of 1 3/4 in., 
the tube being gently lajiiied on a table to insure a pro|)er degree of 
settling. 

The heat test is then conducted as ex|ilained for nitroglycerin. 
Explosive gelatin will not be considered as serviceable unless the 
average time of the test is at least 10 minutes. 

Explcxsive gelatin is subjected also to a liquefaction and exudation 
test as follows: 


* In order to tletect this colour promptly, the water-bath shtmhl be so placed that a bright 
reflectetl lif/ht falls un the papers 
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Li(}uefaction Test of Explosive Gelatin. —A cylinder is cut from 
the cartridge having its heiglit equal to its diameter, care being taken 
to have the ends cut flat and true. 

This cylinder is placed on a piece of filter-paper on a smooth clean 
board, and secured to the board by an ordinary pin forced through it 
along its axis into the board. 

It is exposed in this condition for 144 consecutive hours to a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 85 to 90° 1', 

The original height of the cylinder should not decrease more tiian 
1/4 and the upper cut surface should retain its flatness and sharjcness 
of edge. 

Exudation Test of Explosive Gelatin.— There should be no sep- 
aratioi. of nitroglycerin in the liquefaction test or under any conditions 
of storage, transport, or u.se, or when the exj)losivc is subjected three 
times in succession to alternate freezing and thawing. 

Loose-fibre Guncotton.— The material is dried at a temperature 
not greater than 40° to constant weight; then e.x|)oscd on trays to the 
air in a room tree from fumes, until from i to 2% of moisture has been 
absorbed. It is then gently rubbed through a ten-mesh sieve to insure 
uniformity of division, being < areful that it docs not come in contact 
with the hands or any piece of a])])aralus not perfectly free from any 
trace of acid or alkali. 1.3 grm. are weighed out and jjlacecl in a test- 
tube 5 1/2 to 6 in. long and not less than 1/2 in. internal diameter. 

The potassium-ioclicie-starch test is conducted as exiflained for 
nitroglycerin, except that the water-bath is heated to 150° F. (65.5°). 
The test-papers, jerepared as already cx|)lained, arc inserted in the 
test-tubes’ and the papers adjusted in the tubes so that the line dividing 
the dry and moist portions of the test-jiaper is on a level with the lower 
edge of the film of moisture which is deiiosited on the side of the tube 
soon after inserting it in the bath. 

Nitrocellulose intended lor the manufacture of smokeless powder 
must not show a brown colour in less than 40 minutes (.^rmy), (Navy, 
30 minutes) at 150° F. (65.5°). 

Blocks or Discs. —Guncotton for demolition puri)oscs is issued 
in the form of compressed pulp in di.scs or blocks. This form of 
guncotton is prepared for the heat test as follows: 

Sufficient material to serve tor 2 or more tests is removed from the 

'The starnlard water bath for nitrocellulnse holds ten tubes, it is long and narrow to 
prevent heating the tiitper part of the lubes as niuch a.s pohsible Tubes are immersed 23/4 
in. m the bath 
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centre of a block or disc by scraping, and reduced to a fine powder 
l)y rubbing between pieces of clean, dry filter-paijer. This is spread out 
in a thin layer upon a paper tray about 6 by 4 1/2 in., which is then 
placed inside a water-oven, kept as nearly as possible at 120° F. for 
15 minutc.s, the door of the oven being left wide open. The tray is 
then removed and exirosed to the air of the room for 2 hours; during this 
time the material is rubbed on the ])aper tray with a clean glass rod 
and reduced to a fine and uniform state of division. 

The temperature of the water-bath is the same as for fibre guncotton 

(150° I'-)- 

'I'here sbould be no brown within 10 minutes. 

Poacher Sample.—In case the sam[)le is taken during the manu¬ 
facture of nitrocellulose, it is taken after the poaching and after having 
been thoroughly washed in ])ure cold water. The sample is pressed 
dry in a hand jiress and rubbed in a clean cloth until finely divided, 
being careful nor to let it come in contact with the hands. 

Smokeless Powder.—The samide should be iircjiarecl by cutting 
into slices 0.02 in. thick. 'I'hese slices arc e,xposed to the air for at 
least 12 hours. 

The test-tube sample consists of grm. 

The usual potassium iodide test is followed, c.xce|)t that the temfrera- 
ture is considerably higher for sim])Ie nitrocellulose powders, being 
ioo° (212° F.) in.ste.acl of 65.5° (150° 1 '.). Each sample must stand 
this temperature without showing a brown line for 10 minutes. 

Powders containing nitroglycerin should stand the test at 65 5° for 
20 minutes. 

Precautions.—It is of the utmost importance that all the opera¬ 
tions connected with the Abel and other trace tests be conducted in a 
room that is quite free from acid fumes, as the test is alTected by very 
minute traces of acids and other bodies. It has been calculated by 
Will that the quantity of nitrous acid necessary to affect heat-test paper 
corresponds to 4 X 10-s mg. of nitrogen. If heat tests have to be carried 
out frequently, it is best to keep a special room for the purpose or, 
tetter .still, a special building remote from any place where acid or other 
fumes are generated. The operator also must be careful not to intro¬ 
duce anything that can affect the test: he should wash his hands before 
starting the test and should not wear clothes that can have become 
contaminated. 

In 1901, Cullen called attention to the desirability of having a uniform 
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official source for the Iieal-test j)apers used throughout the British 
Emj)irc (/. S(k. Chem. Ind.^ 1901, 20, 8), as very trilling (lilTercnces in 
the method of preparation affed the results considerably. All con¬ 
tractors for explosives to the Government can now obtain heat-test 
pai)ers made at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey, 
identical with those used by the War Department insjieclors throughout 
the Em})irc. 'Hie Home Oflue also supplies heat-test ])apers to their 
inspectors and to manufacturers of explosives. Unfortunately, the 
War Department ])apers are not the same as those of the Home t tOicc, 
as they are made from a thicker lilter-pa])cr, and are conse<]uently 
less sensitive. '^J'hc War Department recommends that the pa])ers be 
kept for 6 weeks before use, instead of 1 month, as laid down by the 
Home Office. 

The United States Government also issues heat-test j)a])ers to the 
manufacturers who contract to supply it with explosives. 

If heat-test j)a[)ers from other than the olTuial soiine be used, it 
is necessary to compare them with the papers as regards sensi¬ 

tiveness. This may be done by having glass rods with two platinum 
hooks side by side, and hanging on each of them one of the papers to 
be comjiared. 'I’he heat test is then < arried out in the u.sual way and 
if there is a small difference in the time in which the standard lint 
appears, a correction is applied to all the results obtained with the 
papers in cpieslion. If the difference is large, the jiapers .should be 
discarded. 

1 'he objections to the test are due to its c.vtreme sensitiveness. On 
the one hand, sam[)lcs that arc really stable sometimes give low heat 
tc.sts, because they have become contaminated with minute traces of 
.some material which is really harmless but alTects the iodide and 
.starch pajier; ozone, for instance, has a powerful elTect. On the other 
hand, samples of insufficient stability sometimes give high tests, because 
they cemtain traces of some substance that interferes with the reaction 
between the oxides of nitrogen and the jiaper. Mcrairic chloride is 
a substance of this kind, for an extremely small pro]>ortion will lengthen 
the heat lest of the sample very considerably. In Germany it has been 
usual to carry out the final washing of guncotton with water containing 
a little of this salt, ostensibly in order to prevent the growth of fungus 
on the guncotton; but this object c an be better ac liicved by using phenol, 
and it seems ]>robablc that the real object is to imj^rovc the heat-lcst. 
At any rate, this is the view that has always been taken by the authorities 
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in England, and they regard the addition of mercuric chloride or any 
similar masking agent as a most reprehensible practice. 

Until recently there was no test known which would detect these 
minute proportions of mercury in an explosive, but the late Dr. A. 
Duprd, chemical adviser to the Home Office, worked one out which 
enabled him, in 1906, to detect it with certainty in some bla.sting gelatine, 
made by Mc.ssrs. Kynoch, I.td., which had behaved in a suspicious 
manner. He then a|5|)lied the test to the cordite made by the same 
firm, and found mercury again. In conscciuence of this legal proceed¬ 
ings were taken. The methods used tor the detection of mercury 
in ex])losives arc given by Me.ssrs. F. H. and J’. V. Dupre in the 
Annual Re])ort of H. M. Insj)ectors of Ex|)losives for 1907, p. 17, 
and are as follows: 

British Home Office Tests for Mercury. 

The apparatus employed for this test consists of two stoppered 
tubes of alxcut 20 c.c. ca|>acily, joined by a capillary tube. To one 
stopjjer is attached a tube fitted with a good tap. All the grind¬ 
ing must be done very perfectly so as to keep a vacuum for some 
hours even at a slightly raised temperature. About the centre of 
each tube the electrodes, contained in tubulars slanted uj) so as to 
prevent the entrance of explosive materi.al, are attac bed. The parts 
of the tubes below these tubulars are filled with the substance to be 
examined, the stoppers are replaced, and the tube exhausted by means 
of a good pump (not a mercury pum|)). The parts of the tube con¬ 
taining the explosive are then immersed in hot water (about 90°), 
and a discharge from a powerful induction coil (6 in. sjiark) jiassed 
through it. The capillary tube is then examined end on: if a condenser 
is used, the spectrum is greatly intensified. If mercury or a volatile 
mercury salt be prc.sent even in very minute quantities, the char¬ 
acteristic lines of the mercury spectrum are seen in addition to those 
of any other gases that may be present, such as nitrogen, oxygen, and 
hydrogen. The spectrum of nitrogen may be eliminated by passing a 
stream of hydrogen through the cold tube before exhausting; after 
exhaustion, |)ractically only the spectra of mercury, if present, hydrogen 
and oxygen will then be seen. The hydrogen and oxygen spectra 
can never be eliminated, as it is impossible to get rid of the last traces 
of moisture; but this does not in any way interfere with the spectrum 
of mercury. 
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The lines relied on for proving the jiresence of mercury are the two 
yellow, the green, and the violet of the following wave lengths: tlie 
yellow 5790 and 5769, the green 5461, and the violet 4359. The 
presence of mercury is not certified, unless all these lines are seen. 
All the apparatus used, tulie, connections, etc., must be carefully 
tested to ])rove the absence of mercury before each test is carried out. 

Ungelatinised Guncotton.—About 2 grm. of the nitrocotton are 
carefully dried at a temperature not exceeding 120° F. (49°), introduced 
into the special vacuum tube, and the test carried out as described 
above. 

Blasting Gelatin, Gelignite, etc.—About 4 grm. of the explosive 
are ground up with French chalk, introduced into the vacuum tube and 
tested as above. If the cxiilosive contains a considerable amount 
of moisture, the introduction of a piece of calcium chloride above 
the explosive in each limb may be of considerable value. Blank 
experiments must be made with the chalk used before the test is 
carried out. 

Cordite.—13 grm. of the cordite are ground so as to pass through 
the finc.st sieve of the heat-test set, and extracted with ether for 2 hours. 
The fla.sk is then removed, and a carefully cleaned flask substituted; 
fresh ether is introduced and the extraction continued for a further 10 
hours. The ether is then distilled off, and the llask carefully dried 
at a low temperature. The llask is washed out with several quantities 
of distilled water, a little hydrochloric acid being added to the first 
boiling. The washings are ])ut into a previously ignited platinum 
dish, and the solution clectroly.sed overnight, using the dish as anode 
and a coil of ])Iatinum or gold wire as kathode. Two Teclanchc cells 
are used in series for the electrolysis. The wire is then washed with 
water and acetone, dried at a low temperature, dropped into a clean 
narrow test-tube (3 in. by 3/8 in.), and the part of the tube containing 
the wire strongly ignited. The bottom of the tube is cut off after 
removing the wire, and the remainder dropped into the vacuum 
tube and tested for mercury, as already described. 

Hard Gelatinised Nitrocotton Preparations.—These are treated 
exactly as cordite, unless the exidosive contains nothing, which is 
soluble in ether, other than a mercury salt, in which case the pre¬ 
liminary 2 hours' extraction with ether is omitted. 

Specially Delicate Tests.—If an ungelatini.sed nitrocotton has to 
be tested for very minute traces of soluble mercury salts, any desired 
VoL. in.—39 
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quantity can be extracted with ether, and treated as described above 
for hard gelatinised nitrocotton explosives. 

Metallic Mercury. —All the alrovc tests, in which extraction by 
ether is employed, are of course only tests for soluble mercury salts, 
not for metallic mercury. The following very delicate test may be 
u.sed for blasting gelatin or any other explosive when only metallic 
mercury is sought. 

15 grm. or any other quantity, according to the degree of delicacy 
required, are ground up with Krench chalk and introduced into a 
stoppered bottle. A piece of silver foil is ignited in a combustion tube, 
through which a slow current of hydrogen is jxissed. This foil is then 
])laccd in a glass spoon on top of the explosive, and the bottle is tightly 
stoppered and kejA at a temperature of 90 to 100° for 10 to 15 hours. 
The silver foil is then treated in the same way as the coil in the cordite 
test. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced by firms who have 
been using mercury in their expolsives in the past in getting their 
jilant free from all traces of the salt. Even 6 months after the last 
addition of mercury the explosive still contains enough to very seriously 
affect the heat test. In this connection it may be of service to point 
out what an extremely minute amount of mercury may affect the 
result. I’rom quantitative experiments it was found that even 
0.001 mg. of mercury can combine with as much iodine as would lie 
liberated by an average sample of blasting gelatin in the 5 minutes 
after the standard tint on the test-paper was reached, or, in other 
words, is capalile of masking the heat test to the extent of 5 minutes. 

With reference to the rejection of explosives on account of their con¬ 
taining mercury, it has been suggested that the main objection to its 
use, viz., its effect on the heat test, might be overcome by introducing 
a piece of silver foil into.the tube during the test. It was alleged that 
the mercury was thus entirely retained by the silver and that the true 
test of the explosive was obtained. This point was therefore investi¬ 
gated, but it was found that, although the effect of the mercury on the 
test-paper was undoubtedly counteracted and a test that had been 
much prolonged by the presence of mercury was considerably 
shortened, yet the silver itself had a considerable masking effect, prob¬ 
ably due to absorption of the acid vapours by the silver. It was there¬ 
fore considered that, although the above test might be useful as a sup¬ 
plementary test for the presence of mercury, it could not be considered 
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to remove the objections to the use of mercury in explosives. The use 
of gold foil was also suggested, but although preferable to silver for use 
with nitrocottons, in that its masking effect is considerably less, yet, as 
it decomposes nitroglycerin vapour, it cannot be used with nitroglycerin 
ex|)losives. 

Microscopic Test for Mercury. —Hargreaves and Rowe, of the 
tiovernment Laboratory, Soutli Australia, have worked out a process 
in which the microscope is used instead of the spectroscope {J, Soc. 
Cliem. Ind., 1907, 26, 813). 100 grm. of blasting gelatin, gelatin 

dynamite, gelignite, etc., arc ground u|) in a mortar with 100 grm. of 
purified French chalk, the grinding being done in small ([uantities at a 
time. The mixture is jilaced in a flask in a water-oven and connected 
by glass tubing passing out of the water-oven to a Woulff’s bottle or 
other absorption apparatus containing 50 c.c, of water and 75 c.c. of 
strong sulphuric acid, and the whole gently aspirated, while the llask 
is heated in the bath to the tem|)erature of boiling water. In about 
2 hours the mercuric chloride will be transferred to the dilute sulphuric 
.icid in the absorption a|jparatus. The solution is then subjected to 
electrolysis, a pure gold kathode and platinum anode being used. The 
current reejuired is about 0.5 ampere or less at a pressure of 2 volts. 
The deposition of the mercury on the gold is complete in a few hours, 
but the current may conveniently be left going all night. When the 
quantity of mercury is large, the gold kathode will be .seen to be coated 
with mercury, and it may be weighed, and the test thus made ejuanti- 
tative, but, as a rule, there will not be sufficient deposit to be visible. 
The gold foil is removed from the electrolyte, while the current is still 
running, washed in distilled water, then alcohol, dried, rolled into a 
cornet, and in.sertcd into u glass tube 6 mm. in diameter, sealed at one 
end and expanded at the other and ground flat to fit closely against a 
glass microscope .slide. The glass tube is fitted in a hole in a stout 
brass plate and then very gently heated after a dry microscope slide 
has been placed on top. A sublimate will be obtained on the gla.ss 
slide, and care must be taken not to raise the temperature sufficiently 
to revolatilise this. The slide on lieing examined under the micro¬ 
scope at a magnification of about 250 diameters by transmitted and 
reflected light will show globules of metallic mercury of large or small 
size according to the skill with which the heating has been conducted. 
If the globules are very small, they may not be readily recogni.sed as 
mercury, but under the conditions of the method any small opaque 
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(juuniity can be extracted with ether, and treated as described al)Ove 
f**r hard ^gelatinised nitroLOlton explosives. 

Metallic Mercury.— .Ml the above tests, in which extraction by 
ether is employed, are of course only tests for soluble mercury salts, 
not for metallic mercury. The following very dclic'ate test may l)e 
used for l)!asting gelatin or any other explosive when only metallic 
mercury is souglit. 

15 grm. or any <nher f{uantity, according to the degree of delicacy 
requircMl, arc ground up with French chalk and introduced into *a 
st(»ppered bottle. \ piece of silver foil is ignited in a combustion tube, 
through whi( h a slow current of hydrogen is jKisscd. This foil is then 
placed in a glass spoon on t(>{> of the explosive, and the bottle is tightly 
stoppered and kej)t at a Icmperalurc of 90 to for 10 to 15 hours. 
'I'he silver foil is then IrealcMl in the same way as the coil in the cordite 
test. 

Considerable diUkulty has been experienced by firms who have 
been using mercury in their expolsives in the past in getting their 
plant free from all traces of the salt. Fven 6 months after the last 
addition of men iiry the eA])losive still contains enough to very seriously 
afTect the heat lest. In this conneilion it may be of service to point 
out what an extremely minute amount of mercury may affect the 
result. I'rom (juantitativc exjierimcnts it was found that even 
0001 mg. of mercury can combine with as much iodine as would be 
liberated by an average sample of blasting gelatin in the 5 minutes 
after the standard tint on the test-paper was reached, or, in other 
\\ords, is cajiable of masking the heat test to the extent of 5 minutes. 

With reference to the rejection of explosives on account of tlu'ir con¬ 
taining mercury, it has lieen suggested that the main objection to its 
use, its elTecl on the heat test, might be overcome by introducing 
a piece of silver foil into.the tube during the test. It was alleged that 
the mercury was thus entirely retained by the silver and that the true 
test of the explosive was obtained. 'This point was therefore investi¬ 
gated, but it was found that, although the efTect of the mercury on the 
test-paper was undoubtedly counteracted and a test that had been 
much prolonged by tlie presence of mcTcury was considerably 
shortened, yet the silver itself had a considerable masking effect, prob¬ 
ably due to absori)tion of the acid vapours by the silver. It was there¬ 
fore considered that, although the al)Ove test might be useful as a sup¬ 
plementary test for the ))resencc of mcTcury, it could not be considered 
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to remove the objcclions to tlie u.se of mercury in explosives. 'Die use 
of gold foil was also suggested, but although preferable to silver for use 
with nitrocottons, in that its masking elTec t is considerably less, \et, as 
it dccomjwscsnitroglycerin vapour, it lannot be used with nitroglyterin 
e.xplosives. 

Microscopic Test for Mercury. —Hargreaws and Roue, of the 
(lovernmcnt Laboratory, South Australia, have worked out a proiess 
in which the microscope is used insiea<l of the '^pettroscope (/. S<)<\ 
Chan. Ind.f 1907, 26, 813). 100 grm. of blasting gelatin, gelatin 

<lynamite, gelignite, ek., are ground up in a mortar with 100 grm. of 
purilied I'rcm h (balk, (he grinding being done in small (juantities at a 
time. The mixture is placed in a llask in a water-o\en and connected 
by glass tubing pas.sing out of the waier-o\en to a WoullT’s bottle or 
other absorption apparatus containing 50 »..c. of water and 75 c.c. of 
strong sul])huric at id, and the whole gently a-^piraled, while the llask 
is heated in the bath to the temperature of boiling water. In about 
2 hours the mercuric chloride will be transferred to the dilute Milphuric 
.iiid in the absorption ajiparatus. 'I'he .solution is then .sui>je(ted to 
ele( Irolysis, a jiure gold kathode and platinum anoile In ing u.scd. The 
current rccjuired is about o.:; ampere or less at a pressure of 2 volts. 
The deposition of the mercury on the gold is <'omp]elc m a few hours, 
but the current may conveniently be left going all night. When the 
rjuuntity of mercury is large, the gold kathode will be seen to be i oated 
with mercury, and it may be weighed, and the test thus made quanti¬ 
tative, hut, us a rule, there will not he sutlicienl deposit to be visible. 
'The gold foil is removed from the eledrolyte, \\hile the turrent is still 
running, washed in distilled water, then alcohol, drical, rolled into a 
tornet, and inserted into a glass tube 6 mm. in <liameler, sealed at one 
end and cx]janded at the otlier and ground ilut to hi dosely against a 
glass microscope slide. The glass tube is liltccl in a hole in a stout 
brass plate and then very gently heated after a 'Iry miiroscope slide 
ha.s been placed on top. sublimate will be obtained on the glass 
slide, and care must be taken not to rai^e the temperature sufl'uiently 
to revolatilisc thi.s. The slide on being examined under the micro¬ 
scope at a magnification of about 250 diameters by Iran.smitted and 
reflected light will .show globule.s of metallic mercury of large or small 
size according to the skill with which the healing has been conducted. 
If the globules are very small, they may not be readily recognised as 
mercury, but under the conditions of the method any small opaque 
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dots showing brilliant .s[)ecks by reilectud light must be mercury, and a 
repetition of the test will probably show larger globules. 

Other Trace Tests. 

Zinc Iodide and Starch Test. —In Germany, the Nctherhands, and 
some other countries a modification of the Abel test is used, zinc iodide 
being substituted for potassium iodide, and it is t laimed that the test is. 
thereby rendered more sensitive. This, however, is hardly an ad¬ 
vantage, as the principal fault of the Abel test is its cxiessivc sensitive-’ 
ness. In Spain a paper is used impregnated with a .solution containing 
starch, zinc iodide, and zinc chloride. 

Guttmann’s Test.—Guttmann carried out a scries of experiments 
to find a reagent whit h would not be masked by solvents such its 
ether-alcohol and ethyl acetate nor by stuh sub.stames as mercuric 
chloride {J.Soc. Cliciii. hid., 1897,16, 203). He dot ided upon a paper 
im|)rcgnated with tliphenylamine in sulphuric acid .solution. Of the 
diphenylamine o.too grin, is dis.solvcd in 40 c.c. of water together with 
10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and when cold an etiual volume 
of pure glycerol is iiddetl. FillcT-|uper is well washed, dried, and cut 
into strips t.o in. by 0.4 in. One of these strips is suspended from a 
hook, as in the Abel heat test, and the top edge is moistened with 2 drops 
of the rciigent, so that they run together and cover about a quarter of 
the paper. Otherwi.se the test is carried out like the Abel test at a 
temperature of 70“. The moistened part of the paper after a time be¬ 
comes greenish-yellow and then a dark blue mark appears at the di¬ 
viding line between the moist and dry parts of the ptiper. 'I'his is the 
end of the test. The te.st has been ado|)ted by the Belgitm military 
engineers and is in u.se in several other countries, but unfavorable 
reports have been made by several investigators who have been 
unable to obtain concordant results with this test. 

Spica’s Test. —In this test m-phenylenc diamine hydrochloride and 
ctine-sugar are used to impregnate the |ia|)cr. The reagent is much 
more .sensitive than potassium iodide and starch, and for this reason has 
not been adopted extensively. 

Several other "trace tests” have been pro|)oscd, but none of them 
have come into general use. 

Fume Tests. 

Vieille Test. —In this lest the explosive is heated at 110° in a closed 
tube with litmus-pajicr in a specially designed bath. The quantity 
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of explosive taken is logrm., preferably in one jiiocc; thi^ is heated in 
the bath for a day of 8 hours or until the liimus-paj)er has assumed 
a standard red tint. Next day this is done again with a fresh jiiece of 
litmus-paper, and the procedure is repeated until the litnuis-p.i[>er is 
reddened in i hour. All the times are tlien added togetlier and the 
total lime is noted. 'I'his lest has been adopted ofl'uially in I'rance 
and is also used considerably in other countries, but it is convidcred 
•by some investigators to be unreliable (see Sy, J. Franklin Institute, 
1908, 166, pages 249, 321 and 433). 

German 135° Test.—This is a test which is much used for nilro- 
celluioses. 'J'he following are the particulars of the method as carried 
out in the United Stales Onlnance Laboratory (see S\, J. Fninkhn 
Inst., as above, also/. Anicr. Client. Sm 1903, 25, 5!;o). 

2.5 grm. of the sample to be tested are dried at the ordinary tenijicra- 
turc of the laboratory for 12 hours and pi.iced in a strong test-tube. 
A piece of blue litmus is placed in the lube about 1/2 in. above the 
sample, the j>aj)er being folded lightly so a.s to gi\e the folds suJVk ient 
elastic power to hold the paper in jilace by [iressure against the sides 
of the tube. The tube is lightly closed by a cork with a hole 0.15 in. 
diameter bored through it, and so placed in a bath of boiling xylol (the 
b. p. of which is 135°) that only 6 or 7 mm. project above the surface. 

Kxaminalion of each lube is ma<Ie eai h 5 minutes after 20 minutes 
have elapsed. In making this examination the tube should be with¬ 
drawn only I / 2 its length and quickly replaced. 

2 tubes are used in each test, and there must be no failure in 
cither tube. 

T'hree observations are made: i. 'I'imc of eomplctc reddening of 
litmus-paper; 2. lime of aj)pearance of brown nitric oxide fumes; 
3. time at which the .sample exploded. 

.Stable explosives should give the follow'ing times: 


I.itinus nut rc*‘l- | 
(Icncd in 1 

.Vo nilri< 
fumes in 

.\o explo¬ 
sion Ml 

I'ncolloidc-il nitrocellulose 

SO min. 

4^ niin. 

1 S i’rs. 

Pure nitrocellulose |xjw<ler 

I hr. min. 

2 hrs. 

5 hrs. 

Nitroglycerin powders 

30 rnin. 

45 min. 

5 hrs 


For the results to have value they should be compared with that of 
a known stable explosive of the same kind, under the same test by 
the same operator, using the same test-paper. 
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Ungelatinised nitrocellulose should he well shaken down in the 
tube hy tapping, or lightly iiressed down. 

Explosion Test. (See Sy, J. Frank. Iml., as above).—.\ small 
sample of the explosive, usually o.i grm., is placed in a small test- 
tube, which is then tightly corked and pi,iced in a paraffin bath 
at 100°. The bath is now stirred and heated so that the temperature 
increa.ses 5° per minute. The temperature i.s noted at which the 
sample explodes. 'I’he following are the lower limits of the cxj)losion 
temperatures for satisfactory samples, as required by the United States 
Ordnance Department: 

Nitnsclliile-s:. . 

NitnMetluli.se iK.w.ler 177'. 

Nllnigloerin 170° 

The results are found to be reliable when the explosive is either very 
good or very bail. Variations in the results may be caused by differ¬ 
ences in maniiiulation, especially in the rate of raising the temperature. 

Waltham Abbey Silvered Vessel Test. —This is a test which h.is 
been adopted by the British War Department for the examination of 
cordite which has been m the .Service for .some time and gives a low 
heat te.st. It has been designed to imitate the conditions of storage 
as closely as possible; at present it is only applied if the heat test at 
160“ F. is below 8 minutes and above 4 minutes. Full instructions 
for carrying out the lest ,ire given in the “Regulations for .\rmy 
Ordnance Services, Part H” (Wyman & .Son.s, iqo8), |>p. 162 to 167. 
The cordite is ground as for the heat test and about 50 grms. are placed 
in a glass vessel surrounded with a vacuum jacket silvered to reduce 
loss of heat. To the neck of the vessel and at right angles to it is 
fused a long tube, in order to be able to ob.serve any red fumes as soon 
as they arc given otT. thermometer is introduced through the neck 
into the centre of the powder. These vessels arc ])laced in recesses 
in the top of a bath, which is maintained at such a tempcr.iturc that 
the thermometers indicate 80° ± o.:°. After a time red fumes wilt 
appear in the side tube, and a few hours later the temperature of the 
cordite begins to rise. The time is noted when the temperature has 
risen 2.0°. A good cordite-when new will stand this test for 500 or 
600 hours. When the test h.as fallen below 200 hours the cordite is 
considered “unserviceable” and is destroyed. The test should be 
carried out in a special building in consequence of the danger of 
explosion of the considerable quantities of cordite involved. The 
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temperature of the l)iith is kept eonstant hy usinti a Ia)wry regulator 
(see Introduction, Vol. i), if a gas supjily he av.iilable; if not, the h.ith 
must be provided with a relluv ci>ndenser and filled with a liquid 
which boils at the right temperature; a mixture of water and 
methylated spirit is suitable. 

, Quantitative Tests. Will Test.—In this 3.5 grm. of dried nitro¬ 
cellulose arc heated in a bath at 1,15“ in a lurrent of i.irbon dioxide. 
The gases are passed over heated copper and lopper oxide asbestos, 
and then through strong potash solution, ,ind the residual gas, whiih 
is nitrogen, is measured every 15 minutes. good guncotton gices a 
steady evolution of about 1.35 mg. of nitrogen jier hour 
from 2.5 grm ; a bad one gixes a higher and more 
irregular evolution. I'or particulars of the method .see 
Will, MitlheUiini’cn tier Cinlrtihlclle, Neu liabelsbcrg, 

1900, 2, also Robertson, y. .S'«i . Chem. Iihl., iijoi, 20,600. 

The apparatus is .somewh.it expeiisixe and wry great i are 
and constant attention are required to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

Bergmann and Junk Test.—The I’russian military 
authorities hax'o adopted a test devised by Bergmann 
and Junk (Zeitt. aiij’. Chem., lyoq, 983). It has the 
merit of being quantitative and does not require such an 
elalxirate apparatus as the Will test. In this test the guncotton is 
licated in a glass tube at 1,32°, and the nitrous g.ises are ab.sorbed in 
\\.iter, and when the heating is finished tliey are estimated by the 
Schultze-Tiemann method. The heating is carried out in a thick- 
walled glass tube 35 cm. long and 2 cm. internal diameter. Into the 
neck is ground a hollow glass .stopper, which is surmounted by the 
absorption apparatus shown in Fig. 25. 

The heating bath is a rectangular copper vessel ,15 1 m. x 10 c m. x 
25 cm. high, with 10 tubes, each 20 cm. long, let into it to take the glass 
tubes. It is also fitted with a rellux conden.scrand a small tube to take 
a thermometer; it is filled with amyl alcohol, which is kept boiling. 

In the original paper there is a description of an elaborate wooden 
cupboard to hold the testing apparatus, so that in case of an explosion 
the effects may be confined. It is, however, expensive and greatly 
increases the danger of ffre. large piece of plate ghass should lx; 
erected in front of the apparatus with a piece of woven wire of coarse 
mesh Ijefore it, and there should be an arrangement of cords and 
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pulleys to enable the operator to remove any tube from the bath with¬ 
out handling it. 

The guncotton is dried in a bath with a good current of air at a 
temperature of 50° C. Then it is |)assed through a sieve and the dry¬ 
ing is continued in a de.siccator over .sulphuric acid until it contains not 
more than i'/„ of water. 2 grm. are weiglied out and introduced into, 
the tube of the ap[)aratus, any particles adhering to the .sides being re¬ 
moved by knocking the tube or brushing it down with a feather. The 
glass stopper is slightly lubricated with good mineral lubricating oil and 
is inserted, the beaker is half-tilled with water, and the glass lube is in¬ 
troduced into one of the holes in the bath, which should be at a tem¬ 
perature of ij2“. The heating is continued for 2 hours or other con¬ 
venient time, and then the tube is removed from the bath. As the air 
in the tube contracts the water is drawn out of the beaker, onto the 
cotton. The absorjition apparatus is washed out into the tube, and 
the volume is made up to the 50 c.c. mark which is on the tube. The 
liquid its then filtered, 25 c.c. of the filtrate are taken, i c.c. of N/2 
potassium permanganate solution is added to o.xidise the nitrous to 
nitric acid, and the nitrogen is estimated by the Schultze-Tiemann 
method (7. v. above). A good guncotton in 2 hours should not give 
more than 2.5 c.c. of nitric oxide. The results obtained agree well 
with those of the Will test. 

The U. S. Army Ordnance 115° Test (for Nitrocellulose 
Powders).—Whole )iicces of powder are carefully weighed on watch- 
glasses and then heated in a bath kei)t at i i5°+or- i/2“ for 8 hours. 
The sample is then removed, allowed to cool in a desiccator, and re¬ 
weighed. This is reiieated six times on six separate days. .At the 
end of this time the total lo.ss of weight should not exceed 8';;,, if the 
])owder is stable enough for military purjjoses. 

The bath may be maintained at 115° by filling the walls of the oven 
with a properly pro])ortioncd mi.\ture of xylol and toluol. A reflux con¬ 
denser prevents loss of the liquid by evaporation. 

The tenqjerature, 115°, is the one that most clearly differentiates 
the decom]X)sition of good powders from bad ones in a reasonable 
time limit. If a lower tcm|)erature is used, it requires too long a time 
to establish trustworthy data; if a higher temperature is used, the 
curves plotted to show the rate of loss of weight of good powders are 
not so clearly separated from those plotted to show the same for bad 
powders. (Sec Sy,/. Amcr. Cliem.Soc., 1905, 25, 550.) 
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[Photographic Flash Powders.— Altliough not u>u.Tlly ns 

explosives many of these preparations are dangerous, ignoramo of 
this fact having led to loss of life and property. .\s a rule, magnesitini 
jtowder is used with some oxiilising agent. In the older formul.e 
potassium permanganate, jmtassium dichromate and j)otassium thlo- 
rate were used. Picric acid was fre(|uently added. Such nii.xlures 
arc dangerous even when freshly prepared, and heiorne still more so 
on keeping as jcicrates are formed. .V mi.vture of magnesium (or 
aluminum) powder, liarium nitrate, sodium chloride and amorphous 
jihosjihorus was intioduced and regarded as safe hut an explosion in 
Philadelphia did much damage, tine of the most u.sed powders used 
in the United States consists of magnesium powder, chlorate of potash 
and a little red [ihosphorus. 

Analysis of such preparations can gencTally he made hy inspection. 
The ingredients are not usually ground line, and c.in he ]iicked out 
under a lens of moderate power. Water will dissolve the oxidi/iiig 
.agents. Such substances as magnesium and amorphous iiho.sphoius 
are left in the residue.— H. L.] 
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— 223 6 

— tog 0 

—164 2 

] — 126 0 

-194 8 

—142 2 

— 224 0 

-109 4 

— 165 0 

! - 126 I 

-I<)5 0 

-142 7 

— 225 0 

— I to 0 

—166 0 

1 — 126 6 

—1()6 0 

-143 0 

-225 4 

— no 5 

— 167 0 

1 —127 0 

— ii)6 6 

3 

— 226 0 
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c. 

F. 

-143 s 

1 

1 “2.'7 0 

-144 0 

' -227 2 

“144 4 

. —228 0 

“I45 0 

i — 22<} 0 

-M 5 5 

! — 2.;o 0 

—146 0 

— 2^?0 S 

— 146 I 

1 -2?l 0 

—146 6 

; — 2^2 0 

-147 0 

1 -2.^2 6 

-147 2 1 

— 28 ^ 0 

-M 7 7 i 

-2U 0 

— 14H 0 j 

-284 4 

I 

“285 0 

-1488 1 

“2^(» 0 


G F. 


- 14 <> 

0 

- 28 ^> 

2 

- 14 U 

1 

- 2^7 

2 

-150 

0 

- 258 

0 

-150 

5 

- 2<.) 

0 

— 151 

0 

-2^., 

8 

- > 5 ' 

t 

-240 

0 

-151 

f> 

-2}l 

0 

“ I >2 

0 

- 2 JI 

() 

-J52 

2 

-2|2 

0 

- 152 

7 

- 24 { 

0 


0 

- 24 ^ 

\ 

“ ' 58 


-244 

0 

-' 5.5 

H 

-245 

0 

”154 

0 

- 2 J 5 

2 


C. 

1'. 

-154 4 

- 246 0 

- U5 0 

-217 0 

-155 5 

— 248 0 

- I 5^) 0 

- 248 8 

— I 

- 2-10 0 

- i 5 f) f) 

; — 2^0 0 

-157 0 

[ - 250 (i 

- 157 2 

; — 2^1 0 

- '57 7 

. - 252 0 

— 11;8 0 

1 - 252 4 

- 158 ^ 

! - 25 i 0 

- 1 58 8 

j -254 0 

- 15<) 0 

j -254 2 

-I 5 <> 1 

1 -255 0 
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Abel heat test, 505 
. Abel-Pcnsky tester, 126 
Abel’s tester, 132 
AIjrastol, 402 
Accnapbthcnc, 266, 26S 
Afetophenone, 427 
Acct)lene, 8 
Acet) ienes, 7 
Acid, tree, in oils, 160 
Ackertnann, K , phenol, 296 
Acridine, 272 
Aliphatic series, 1 
Ali/arin, 26 ^ 

Alkali in oils, 105 

Allen, A. H., patent ilisinfctting powders, 

-nctisote. 

Amyg<lalin, 420 
Aniline, 214 
AnisK and, 507 
Anthr.uene, 261, 267 
< ru<le, 265 

-dcleition of, 27 t 

- - - dihydnde, 2(15 

-estimation of, 276 

-liexahydride, 26^ 

- - in t.ir and pit« h, 2S5 

-oils, ig8 

-pii rate, 275 

Anthraquinonc, 26^ 

As.iprol, 401 
Asphalt, 57 

-in ennie petroleum, 54 

-fluxes, ijf; 

-pa\ing mixtures, pi; 

-pitches, 61 

Asphalts, anal}tii..d melh<«ls for, 69 

-artificial, 93 

-assay of, 7 ? 

-Intumen in, 77 

-fixed carlion in, 73 

-ultimate comjiosition of, ()o 

Beaume degrees, 

Becchwood creosote, 45 . 1 , 454 
Belmontine oil, 118 
Bcnzaldehydc, assay of, 423 
Benzene, 199 


Benzene, rommerrial, 206 

-determination of, 201, 206 

-in iH'troleuni spirit, 241 

~ purilii.ilion of, 204 
Hen/ery'lhenc, 370 
Benzin, 114 
Benzin-naphlha, iif) 

-for degreasing, 116 

Bi'nz^ules, metallic, 414 
Benz»n« esters, 415 
- al<leh)de, 417 

-ai id, 4ot 

-- :uid in I a(su[), 413 

-.inhyclride, 117 

Benzoin, tincture of, 452 
Bi'iizol, 202 
• — lommen lal, it t 

- -1 ryst.illis,iblc (100%), aaj 
-40 %,224 

- - - 50 %, 224 
- - «)0 %, 223 

Benzijls, 222 

-• - -- .iss.iy of, 225 

Ben/.) 1 « blonde reagent, 280 

Berginann and Junk lest, 615 

Betol, 4<>8 

- - test for, 298 

Biel, J , fla.sh-jKiinl, 128 
Bin h, oil of sweet, 494 
Bitler-almond water, 426 
Bitumen in asphalt, 77 
Bitumens, 37 

Bituminous ro.icl materials, lor 
Blasl-furnaie tar, 18 
Blasting gelatin ti'sts, P02 
Bromine absorptions, 92 
Biill)-(uf>c test, 233 
Burgess, cinnamic alilchyde' 441 
Burning naphtha, assay of, 119 
(juaiily of kerosc'nc, 132 
Byerlytc, 94 

Cmokihc value of }H-tr<>ieum oils, 140 
Carba/ol, 271 

Carl>on disulphide in Iwnzol, 226 
Carlxilic a< id, 304 

-assay of, 307 

-disinfecting jxiwders, 308 
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Car!u«, pyimalion of sulphur, si, 8s 

Cassi.1, oil of, 443 

Catct Ik)I, 340 

Cflluli )sc iiilr.Ucs, 560 

OnLsin, 57 

Cherry-laurel water, 427 
Chromii :unl, reagent, 278 
Clirurnonieter, 1^0 
Chrysene, 267, 270 
('hrysogene, 270 
(annaniH at iti, 437 
' ■ - altlehyiie, 440 

-halsrUns, 4^3 

--- esiers, 4 

Cinnamon, oil i»f, 443 
-leaves, oil of, 446 

• -oil of Chinese, 445 

('innamvl aitoliol, 4^^ 

('0.1I, (omj)i>stnon t>f, i(;8 

— naplillia, 220 

-pilt h, 2() 

-creosote, 336 

('oal-tar, 20 

Co rulein, 557 
(aike-oven Jars, 33 
Coltl lest, 157 
C’olor of kerosene, 130 
(’osni«)Iinc, iS; 

('oumailc at itls, 447 
('oum.inn, 447 
Crtsilin, 332 
OtsDsol, 346 
('r<s)sote, 346 

— - ass.iy of, ,74 

-cf>a!-tar, 3O5 

-Ikt( li anti oak, 353 

• - - hetxhwootl, ^^3 
-phcm)l in, 3^5 

— blast furn.u e. ^(>2 

— - oils, spot ifit alions fi>r, 3(18 
-shale-tar, 365 

-wtKKi, <iuantitalive, 3>ts.374, ^77, 

-wtxxl-tar, 30S, 31 r, ^47 

('rest)ls, 3i[ 

Crcsoline, 332 
Cresotii and, ^oo 
Cresylie acM sheej) tlips, 320 
('umeiie, Hn) 

Cyi he series, 197 
C)mene, rpo 

Dcail oils, igt). 36:; 

Dean anti Hateinan, <rct)soic oils, 381 
I>ehl(X)niing agents. 170 
Dcstrut live distillatitin, ii 
DiantliMccne. 2f)'s 
Dibromanfhracenc, 26^ 


Dibromophcnol, 298 
J)uhloranthracene, 263 
I)ihy<iroxyben/oic acids, 511 
Dihydroxybenzcncs, 335 
Dimethylanflir.icene, 265 
Dimethylbenzciics, 216 
1 )imelhylhomoc alcxhol.itc, 346 
Diineibvlriaphlhalencs, 251 
JJinilroglyccrin, 574 
Dinilromontxhitjrhydrin, 575 
Diphenyl, 266, 268 
l)iphcn)Imethane, 266, 268 
Di.sinfetting liqunls, 331 

-Jjtfwders, 308 

Distill.ition, destriutive, it 
J>tx»hltle, (). S., viscosimeter, 154 
Durene, igi) 

Dynamite, heat test, 602 

Ki-LIOFt, Ihush-poini, 124 
lOngler, viscosimctry, 152 
K\[)lt)sion test, 614 
I'AjtItfsive gelatin, tests, 604 
I>\plt)sives, composite, 591 

rAilREVliF.lT degrees, bit) 
r'.utyoilsin lubricating oils, 169 
I'lTulic acid, 448 
lore-test, 120 

I' lxeil carlxm, in asphalts, etc., 72 
Mash-point, 120, 166 
Muoranthene, 267, 269 
Muorene, 2O6, 260 
h'rec acid m t)ils, 160 

-rarhon in piteli, 32 

I'ulminatc of mercury, 588 
I-’umc tests, 612 

Ct\LI,\< FTOPHKN0NE, 428 
Ctallein, 557 
(Jallie and, 52<; 

-tlcrivatives of, 533 

-esters of, (533, 538 

-ethers, 538 

(ias, natural, 41 

-oil, 136 

(»ast>lene, nr 
Ctaullheria. oil of, 4()3 
(Jillcltc, lubricating greases, 175 
(tiisonite, 63 
(jlynsky tube, 233 
(ireases, lubricating, 175 
Croen oils, i()<> 

('.uaiacol, 342 

-carbonate. 345 

-carln^xylic acid, 345 

-tests for. 2(}8 

Guaiac)! benziutc, 345 
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Gum benzoin, 44g 
(iuUmann’i lests, 612 

Hanus, J , iinnamic aldoliyde, }4' 

Heat lest, explosives, I nitctl States, 60 ^ 
Heavy oil, 365 

Holde, D, asphalt in crude petroleum, 
54 

Homocatcthol, 342 

-ethers, 342 

Hvdranlhraqumone, 264 
Hydroben/aniide, 4f() 
Hydronaphthalinc, 244 
Hydrofjuinone, 3^6, r,() 
Hydnixy-bcnzaldch) dos, 4()o 
Hydroxy-methyl-l)cn/.oi( acids, «;o^i 
Hydro.xy-melhvl-benzoii .inh)dn<le, ^06 
H> droxy-naphlhalenes. 2^2 
Hydroxy-phenvI-aretii acids, <;o.S 
Hvdroxy-ijuinoline sulphuric acids, 40^ 
H\drox}-t<)luK acids, 50S 

IdRYL, 2( h ) 

rmidcKliphenvI, 271 

Indicators, action of, 353 

Inner friction of lubri< alin^ oils, 142 

Iodo})henol-/*-suiplionic acnis, 3<iS 

Isc^durene, iijii 

Isophthalic acid, 2i‘H 

JoRissKN' test for salnvlic aud, 476 

KtRost NK emulsions, 141 

f K-Bhr, and Henni^ter tula', 2tt 
I mlon, S \ , asphalt, SO 
Loose-fibre f'uncotlon, tests, 603 
Lovifiond’s tintometer, 111 
Lubricating greases, 175 
■—— oils, 142 

-c lasses of, Iloldc, 172 

-value of hvdroiarl)ons. 146 

Lvsol, 332 

Mabeky, r r, petroleum, ^c) 

-sulphur in petroleum, 32 

Maltha, 3S 
Mandclic arid. 306 
Mandclo-nitri'c, 421 
Marsh gas, i 
Melilotic a< id, 44 ^^ 

Mercuric fulminate, 3S6 
Mercury, tests for, 60S, 610 
Mesitylene, i(;c/ 

Metac resol, test for, 207 
Meiaxvlenc, 217 


Melhoxylvenzoic acids, 507 
Methylanihracene, 2O5 
Methviben/eiu', 213 
MethvUatechol, 312 
MethvUatcsliolate, u- 
MetlivlhoiiKH ales liolate, 546 
Methvli.vipropvlphenanthrene, 267 
Methjlnapliihalenes, 250 
Melhvllhioplien, 211 
Mineral binning oil, 117 

-lubrM aling oil, 163 

-matters in oil, Uit 

Mirl>an<', esseni e of, 214 
Monotiroinophen*)!, 298 

Naphtha, iii 

- c.irbuiieling, 222 
-coal'tai, 220 

- one e run, 221 
—- shale, 116 

- -- scvlveni, 222 
N.iphth.dtne, 24;, 266 

- — coinnien lal, 247 
-dihvdride, 250 

- -oiL. 230 

- salts, 2|S 

-siilpliurii acids, 231 

- tefr.ihvdride, 230 
Naphthali nesiilpliomc a« ids, 251 
.N'aphtiuds, 232 

-/?-, in foods, 237 

/y-N'.ilihlholsiilptionii ai ids, 230 
.N'aphthoKulplioiiic acids, 40 
Napltiol ethers, J3(> 

Ncs>sotc, 36^ 

New York tester, 1 24 
Nit Kites of |>ol> iiuTiscd gl>< 1 rin, 575 
N'ltioi<-llu!o.si‘, 560 
N’llrolienzeiie, 211 
N'llrobeiuo), < oinineri iai, 214 
Nitroglvt enn, 570 
• tc^ts, 6ot 

N'ltronaphllialencs, 200 

( )\Kl\oon oil, 13 ? 

()il of tilt ter atm>aids (essential), 420 
< )iK, .iiithrai cne. J(;d 
bloom of, 170 

- -1 ri osote, 33 1 

dcacl, loH 

- - dcl)looming, I<i8 

- tluoresi cm e of, 108 
- free ac id in, 160 
-alkali in, 163 

- grern, 

- - liibric aling, 112, 163 
-miner.d iiiiittcrs in, 163 

- - - naphthalene, 230 
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Olefines, 3 

Optical activity of pelroleum, 135 
(Jzcjkcrilc, 54 

ParaLliryi>cne, 271 
J’aranin, 82, 18 8 
— - estimation of, in petroleum resi¬ 
dues, asphaltic oils, 82, 104 
-sc ale, 82 

I’anillins m anthracene, 271 
]*araninuin iKpiuluin, 187 
I’eaih-kcrnel oil (essential), 422 
Penetrometers, 61; 

Pennsylvam.i petroleum, 40 
Pensky-M.irteiis .apparatus, 167 
I'entane, 111 
Peruvian balsam, 45^ 
iVtrol.itum, 183, 186 
Petroleum, 38 
ben/in, 114 

-California, 41 

■-c.ilorilic value of 51 

-C’anadi.in, 41 

- • I rucle, assay of, 47 

distillation of, 44 

- (‘thcr. 111 

- - (laliciaii, 43 

Ilanoveri.in, 44 

- jelly, 18 ^ 

< )hio, 42 
Pennsylvania, 40 

- - rc'siduuin, i<;() 

-Russian, 42 

- sfurit, 11 \ 

- spirit 111 benzene, 241 
Phenantlirene, 260, 2( h ) 

Phenol, 2S() 

liroimne test, 2<)H 

- dele« lion of, 2(15 

- esters, 204 

- c'stimalion of, 300 

• -- ethers. 2()4 

.poisoning by, 301 

- • |K>lysulphonic acids, 307 
Phenolic disinfeclinK iKpiids, 331 
Phenolphlhalein, 5 jS 

Phenols, dih\dri(, 287 

- - monoh)drii‘, 287 
-trihydric, 2H7 

-in soap, 334 

Phenolsulphoiiates 3<)6 
Phenolsulphonic' an'ds, 31)3 
Phenoxidfs, 20; 

Pheii) li arbiiiol, 28S 
Plum)lna[)hlhylimide. 272 
Phcmylsulpluiric acid, 3o«) 

Phlorojjliicml, 287 
Photographic flash jiowders, 617 


Photometric tests, 134 
Phthaleins, 545 
Phlhalic anhydride, 544 
Phthalide, 5*^ 

Phthalic acids, 541 
Pitcnc, 271 
Picratos, 585 
Picric acid, 576 
Pic rol, 339 
Pipcronal, 523 
Pitch, 29, 33 

-anthracene in, 285 

-coal-tar, 29 

Pittsburg Ilux, (»4 
Poisoning by nilrcjbcnzene, 213 
- - - by phenol, 303 
Potassium phenyl-sulphate, 400 
ProtcKatechuK acid, 511 

-homologucs of, 513 

PseudcKUinene, 199 
Psc*udo[)henanthrene, 269 
Pyrene, 267, 269 
Pynxatcchin, 340; 

I’yrogallic arid, 5^5 
Pyrog.illol, 298, 5 ^5 

-tests for, 2 c;8 

Pyrrole, 24 

Qoisul, 298, 339 
(^uinone, 3^; 

Ravuoon tar, 4 j 
Kc-duced (Ills, it)^ 

Redwood’s burning test of kerosene, 132 

-vise osily, 151 

Kesiduiim, 196 
Kcsorcinol. 2(}8. 336, 3^7 
Rclene, 267, 270 
Khigolene, 46, 1 r i 

Richardson, ClilTord, analysis of as- 
ph.ills, 7 ^ 

-bituminous road nuiterials, loi 

Riegler, (ihcnol, 3(53 

Road materi.ils, bilummous, lor 

Rck k-asphalls, 63 

kcKiling papers, ()8 

Rosin oil in mineral oil, 174 

kussi.m oil, detection of, 128 

SUX IIAKIN’, 42S 

Sadller, S P, creosote specifications, 
^68 

Sadller, S S, estimation of sulphur in 
crude petroleum, 52 

-cinn.imic aldehyde, 442 

Salicylates, alkaloidal, 487 
-metallic, 487 
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Salicylic acid, 466 

-dcn\ativcs, 500 

-csiimalion, 479 

-anhydride, 499 

— - esters, 492 
haliijlide, 499 
S.ijxxarlx)!, 

Saprol, 2 

S.iyboldl, burnin;» lest of kerus^-iie, j 
S a)lx)l<ll’s MvosiiiKter, 156 
Sioitish Mineral Oil AsscKiatiun tests, 

17 

-bituminous,compared wiih Ameri¬ 
can iH-troleiim, loS 
‘sh.ile naptha, iib 
- oil, 16 

-creosote, 

-pnxhuts, icsS 

-tar, 16 

Sheep clips, analysisof, ^iX 
Smokeless |x>v\der fists, 606 
So.ips in oils, 142, 

-in pelrokum oils, 142 

So( let) of Testing .Maleri.ils, aspli.ilt 
tests, O9 
Solar oil, I iX 
Solidif)ing jKiint, i()4 
Solutol, \ 2 

Solvents for explosives, s-Su 
Spculic graMl) lablis, tSy 
Spua’s lest, 61 2 
Stability tests, ^<>4 

-nilroglvienn, ^72 

Stammer < liromometer, 1 tr 
Sto< kholm tar, 20 
Storax, 4O1 

Sulplionatioii lest of«teov)te. tX4 
Sulphur, determination of. ^t. Xj 

•-estimation of, intrude petroleum, si 

-- in .isph.ill, X4 

-in burning oil, i ^ \ 

■ -in tar products, X| 

Sulphuric ai ul, .u lions on biluim ns, <)<) 

■ - - esters in minx ellulose, 56X 

Tahi K. ('enligrade and Fahrenheit, (m) 
lagliabue’s tester, 122 


■J'ar, toke-o\en. tt 
blast-furnai t. 18 
- - < oal, 20 
- oils, 30X 

— - kangix)!!, 41 

sliale, If) 

Skx kholm, 20 
' - «aler-ga.s 34, 2y 

- - IMHkI, J() 

'bars, j 4 

dViiasalii sIkIc, too 
'rtieimoiiielTie siales, 629 
'riiiophin, 210 
'I liiololene, -• 11 
'l lnirston’s testir, 171 
'Tin mol, 2 <j 7 
'I'linber jiiesi real ion, ^67 
'J’liitomelir, i 50 
d'olu balsam, ivi 
ToIu<‘n<‘, 21 

Torsion Mvosimeier, 1^4 
Tiaie tests, explosm s, f)i2 

I’ S. \kM1 ordinani e 11 5'’lest, 616 

\ XMl 1 \, < ssen< e of, 1^20 
\ aiiillin, { 

— estimation of, 1^17 
Vaseline, X ] 

\'eratrol, ^{2 

V 1S( <>sit\, I 
-of .isplialls, io(^ 

\\ \l llfAXt Abbe) li s|, fn4 
\\'alei-g,is tar, •; |, 2 < t 
\\ ati r m asphalt, 7 1, 
in oils, 141 
• in l.irs, 2X 
\\ ill tl'st, fit 15 

WiIvMi, H P, I limiiiometer, i 
\\ intergreen, oil of, 

W'orxl-tar, lo 

XxsTiiAiFs. 227 
Xyhms, 2if> 

Xylol, 2ib 








